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Anvlksikl (Logic) has ever been esteemed as the lamp of all 
sciences, the resource of all actions and the shelter of all virtues 
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Modem Logic is a veritable ocean whose water is saline and 


which is unapproachable owing to the tumults and uproars of 
t he commentators. Is not then the water of that ocean capable 
of being drunk ? Why not ? Intelligent people, like clouds, can 
easily approach the ocean and drink its water pure and sweet.” 



PEEFACE 


It pleased His Excellency the Earl of Ronaldshay, G.C.I.E., 
the Governor of Bengal, to utter these memorable words while 
presiding at the Convocation of the Calcutta University in the year 
1918 : — ff That an Indian student should pass through a course of 
philosophy at an Indian University without ever hearing mention 
of, shall I say, Sankara,, the thinker who, perhaps, has carried 
idealism further than any other thinker of any other age or country, 
or of the subtleties of the Nyaya system which has been handed 
down through immemorial ages, and is to-day the pride and glory 
of the tols of Navadvlpa, does, indeed, appear to me to be a profound 
anomaly.” 

Words like these coming from one who is himself a keen 
and ardent student of Indian Philosophy and a scrupulous and 
sympathetic ruler, came upon me, who have the good fortune to 
belong to Navadvlpa, 4 f with double sway 55 and supplied the ins- 
piration which sustained me in this my humble attempt to 
present a history of Indian Logic or Nyaya Darsana before 
the English-knowing public. 

It was my revered preceptors Mahamahopadhyaya Mohesh 
Chandra Nyayaratna, C.I.E., Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 
and Mahamahopadhyaya Jadunath Sarvabhauma of Navadvlpa, 
who (the first by his lecture on Bhasaparicheda and Siddhanta - 
mulctavali, and the second by his lectures on Kusumdnjali and 
Atma-tattva-viveJea) first awakened in me an interest in the 
study of Indian Logic. That was about the year 1892. Subse- 
quently I read Modem Logic, viz. Taitvacintamani and Sabda- 
sakti-praJcasika under Pandit Bamacharan Nyayacharya and 
Raghunatha Siromani’s Didhiti under Pandit Jibanath Misra, both 
of Benares College. 

I searched out and studied most of the books and manu- 
scripts on the subject of Hindu Logic to be found in the Sanskrit 
College Library and the Asiatic Society of Bengal and occasionally 
consulted works supplied by the Deccan College, Poona, and Benares 
Sanskrit College. I thus put myself in the way of acquiring 
some acquaintance with Indian Logic and from time to time 
published several books and articles on Nyaya. 

With regard to Jaina Logic, I derived valuable help from my 
teacher, Sastra-visarada Jainacarya Vijayadharma Suri, Pandit 
Indravijaya Upadhyaya and occasionally from Pandit Haragovind 
Seth Nyayatlrtha. I gathered Jaina books from various Jaina 
Societies and Publishing Houses such as those at Benares, 
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Azimganj, Arrali, Bhavnagar, etc. I also used a large number of 
Jaina manuscripts, of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Deccan College, 
Poona, etc. , besides those in the possession of the aforesaid Vene- 
rable Vijayadharma Suri. 

# -^ s regards Buddhistic Logic, I could not get much help from 
Pali sources, because neither in the Buddhistic Scriptures intro- 
duced into Ceylon in 254 B.C. by Mahendra, son of Asoka, nor 
in the Buddhistic books recorded in writing in 88 B.C. by 
Vatta-gamini, is there anj r 'trace of a systematic culture of Nyaya. 
Even during my visit to Ceylon in 1909 (Appendix K), I did 
not come across in that island any evidence of Nyaya* study. 
On this subject I have derived materials to some extent from 
Chinese, but mostly from Tibetan sources. Professor Kimura 
occasionally helped me in dealing with Chinese materials. Con- 
cerning the Tibetan sources almost all the materials were deriv 
fiom Baton- hgyur some volumes whereof were lent to me by 
India office through the courtesy of Dr. F. W. Thomas. Through 
he kindness of Lord Curzon, the then Viceroy of India., I was 
enabled to retain temporarily for my use some other volumes of 
_$tan-/jgyur brought down from Gvantse during the Tibet Mission 

0 nnim* * s ? cure . farther materials bearing on the subject of 
. u dhistic Logic I visited Labrang and Pamvangchi monasteries 
m une 1907 and October 1908, respectively (Appendices I and J), 
an came across a world of facts for observation and comment, 
nice he opening of increased intercourse between India and 

‘ \ e c°? se< U ient u P on the Tashi Lama’s visit to India in 1905 

(ot which an account is given in Appendix H), batches of Tibetan 

ra ers have been pouring into India and from them four copies 

0 .tiston-ftgyur have been obtained since 1911, of which one is 

wi me, one in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, one (a fragmentary 

yjP/) m the Sahitya-Parishad Library, and one in the Calci 
University Library. 

In regard to the chapters on modern Logic? 1 occasion 
consu e some scholars among whom Mali amahopadhyaya 
t n la < ^Tarkabhusana, Maha m ah o p a dhvay a Gurucharan 
M a /. a ~ an ^““tlrtha, Mahamahopadhyaya Lakshman Sfistri, 
mahamahopadhyaya Vindhyeswari and Pandit Jftmini Nath Tarka- 
vagisa may be gratefully mentioned. 

of PubhV TVt ar t due t° Ho ?’ ble Mr - W - w - HorneI1 . Director 
the Lt lu f "’ Bengal, who very kindly looked through 

have stood C ■ ° f manu y n P ts and made many suggestions which 
CVf , ? d o n g A rea ! stead in preparing the volume. I am also 
grateful to Rev A. Johnstone. M.A., Principal, C.M.S. 

deaW^ir? V1Sed mar J uscri P ts as well as the proofs of the 

sioner pTesideCVS ° glC \ J ' Monahan > I.C.S., Oommis 

’ Division, looked through a few galleys a 
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he left for England, the work of revision was very kindly under- 
taken by Dr. W. S. Urquhart, of the Scottish Churches College, to 
whom 1 offer my thanks. My special thanks are due to Dr. 
H . Stephen of the Calcutta University for the interest and thorough- 
ness with which he examined all the proofs of the present volume. 

The book however could not have seen the light nor assumed 
its present form were it not for help of various kinds received 
from that Macenas of letters — I mean the Hon’ble Justice Sir 
Asutosh Mukherji, Saras vati, whose name is inseparably asso- 
ciated with every form of educational work in Bengal, who has 
spent the best years of his life in effecting various improvements 
in the status of the Calcutta University and who above anything 
else is the typical man of action — a great Karmayogin — unswerv- 
ing in his aim and fixity of purpose, selfless in his devotion to work, 
pursuing it through life regardless of malediction or benediction, 
praise or blame. 



Satis Chandra Vidyabi-iusana. 


The late Mah&mahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana had seen this book through up to p. 384. After his rather 
sudden death the work of seeing the remainder of the book 
through the press, was entirely left to me. I am, therefore, entirely 
responsible for any defects to be found in those pages. I have been 
helped, however, very materially by Dr. W. S. Urquhart and by 
Pandit Pasupati Nath Sastri, M.A., to both of whom I have to 
express my thanks. # The Index has been prepared by my old 
pupil Prof. Surendranath Bhattacarya, M.A., of the Behar Na- 
tional College and for the Tibetan Index I have to thank Mr. 
fohan Van Manen, Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

I am well aware of my unfitness to undertake such a task 
requiring years of patient study. But I was tempted to do so, 
among other reasons, on account of the feeling of esteem and 
regard which I always entertained for my late friend, and I look 
upon this slight service to his memory as going a little way 
towards repaying the many kindnesses he had always shown to 
me ever since I first knew him. 

Calcutta, I* J- S. Taraporewala. 

December , 1920 . 



INTRODUCTION. 


My object in this volume is to write the history of what is 
called Nyaya, one of the six schools into which orthodox philo- 
sophy in India is divided. The word ‘ logic,’ although it is in 
common parlance held synonymous with Indian Nyaya, is not 
exactly identical with it. Logic covers some of the subjects of 
Nyaya as well as Vaisesika and is not oo-extensive with either. 

I ndian Logic has been differently defined in different ages but 
the definition generally accepted is the science which ascertains 
valid knowledge either by means of the six senses or by means of 
the five members of the syllogism ; in other words, perception and 
inference are the subject-matter of Logic. 

In my anxiety to assign a proper place to Jaina and Buddhis- 
tic Logic, which played no inconsiderable part in the development 
of the science of reasoning in India, I have made a departure from 
the time-honoured classification of Indian Logic into Ancient and 
Modern and have added an intermediate stage — thus dividing it into 
three, periods. Ancient (650 B.C. — 100 A.D.), Mediaeval (up to 1200 
A.D. ) and Modern (from 900 A.D.). The standard texts for each 
of these periods were Nyaya-Sutra by Altsapada, Pramana- 
samucojya by Dignaga and Tattva-eintamani by Gahgesa Upa- 
dhyaya respectively. The wide popularity of these works is evi- 
denced by the large numbers of commentaries that have been 
written upon them, as mentioned below: — 

The Ancient School oe Indian Logic. 

Text. 

1. Nyaya-sutra by Aksapada Gautama. 

G omm entaries . 

2. Nyaya-bhasya by Vatsyayana. 

3. Nyaya-vartika by Udyotakara. 

4. Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tlka by Vacaspati Misra. 

5. NySya-vartika-tatparya-tika-parisuddhi by Udayanacarya. 

6. Nvaya-nibandha-prakasa by Vardhamana. 

7. Nya'yalankara by 6rlkantha. 

8. NySya-vrtti by Abliayatilaka Upadhyaya. 

9. Nyaya-sutroddhara by Vacaspati Misra. 

10. Nyaya-rahasya by Ramabhadra. 

11. Nyaya-aiddhanta-mala by Jayrama. 

12. Nyaya-sutra- vrtti by Visvanatha Siddhantapaficanana. 

13. Nyaya-samksepa by Gevinda Sanna. 
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The Medieval School of Indian Logic 

Text. 

Pramana-samuccaya by Dignaga. 

Commentaries. 

Pramana-samuccaya- vrtti by Dignaga. 
Pramana-vartika-karika by Dharmaklrti. 

Pramana- va rtika- vrtti by Dharmaklrti. 
Pramana-vartika-panjika by Devendra bodhi 
Pramana- vartika-panjika-tlka by Sakyabodhi. 

Pramana- vartika- vrtti by Ravi Gupta. 

Pramana-samuccaya-tlka (Visalamalavatl-namii) by Ji 
bodhi. 

Pramana - va rtlkalankara by Prajnakara Gupta 
Pramana- 1 vartikalankara-tlka by Jina. 

Pramana- vartikalanka ra by Yamari. 

Pramana- vartika-tika by Sankarananda. 


tra* 


The Modern School of Indian L 


oorc 


1. Tattva-cintamani by Ganges a. 

Commentaries. 

!• Tattva-eintamMi-prakasa by Vardhamana Upadhyaya. 

3 lattva-cmtamani-aloka by Paksadhara Misra. " " 

4. lattva-cmtamani-prakasa by Rucidatta. 

a. rattva-cmfcamani-mayukha by Sankara Misra. 

b. Anumana-kbanda-tlka by Vacaspati Misra. 

9. Mani-vyakhya uy jvann.ua Tarkavagisa. 

, m a y va-cintamapi-rahasya by Mathuranatha. 

19* Tattva°^“ a91 ' dldhl -. P ! raS f rinI by K r»nadasaSSrvabhauma. 

13 ?!ffl J a ay yi ! klla by Jagadtfa Tarkalankara. 

14’ Tatfcvtoinr- mai? -1 1 P P ® havftnanda Siddhantavaglsa. 

1 c' ^ a ^ v a-c^ntamani-tlka by Harirama Tarkavagisa. 

Ta iSkSa tama?i ' 8 ^ hartha * dlE>ikS by Ka « hudeva Nyaya- 
l 6 - Tattva-cintamani-vyakhya by Gadadhara Bhattacarv 


17 . 

18 . 
19 . 


Sub-Comme.ntaries, 

Aloka-darpana by Mahesa Thakkura. 

Tatlir^- raai:i -'-} 0 1 ka ? ari ® i? - a by :Devanath a Thakura. 

^ Thakkura. ma ^ 1 " a °^ a " kab ^ ak0 ^^ bara by Madha sudana 

20 ’ Ta jS: mtamani ' al ° ka - rahaSya by Mafcilurana tha Ta 
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21. Dldhiti-rahasya by Mafchuranatha Tarkavaglsa. 

22. Tafctva-cintamani-dldhiti-prasarinl by Krsnadasa Sarva- 

bhauma. 

23. Anumnnaloka-prasarinI on Pabsadhara by Krsnadasa. 

24. Sabdaloka-viveka by Gunananda Vldyavaglsa.* 

2 f>, Dldliiti-tlka by Kamabhadra Sarvabhauma. 

20. Tattva-cintamanJ-dulhiti-prakasikaby JagadisaTarkalankara, 

27. Tattvn -ein t a rnani-dldhiti-gudhartha-vidyotana by Javarama 

N va v a panca nana. 

25. Ta t fc va - c i n ta man i * did hi tb prakaaika by Bhavananda Sid- 

dhiintavaglsa. 

20. r rattaai-c,iatamani--d!dhiti-pai1ksa by Rudra Nyayavacaspati- 

30. Dldliiti-tlka by Raghudeva Nyayalankara. 

3 1 . Tattva-cintfimani-dldhiti-praka^ika by -Gadadhara. 

32. ^Pattva-cintSmani-dldhiti-tlka by Ramarudra Tarkavaglsa. 

Glosses. 

33. Tattva tolllsankarl-patrika by Kallsankara. 

34. Tattva eandn-patrika by Candra N a ray an a. 

33. Tail va- raudri-patrika by Rudra Na ray an a, etc. 

Of all the nations of the world the Hindus and the Greeks 
appear to have developed systems of logic to a large extent in- 
dependently of each other. Hindu Logic in its rudimentary stage 
can be traced as early as the 6th century before Christ. Greek 
Logic assumed a definite form in the fourth century B.C. though 
its genus can be traced a little earlier in the controversies of the 
Hop I lists and Socrates* But so far as the five-limbed syllogism 
of Hindu Logic is concerned the Hindu logician mav have been 




of Hindu Logic in concerned the Hindu logician may have been 
indebted some way or other to the Greeks. While the syllogism 
was definitely formulated as a logical doctrine by Aristotle in 
his Rhetoric, Prior Analytics and Posterior Analytics in the 
4th century B.C., the Hindu logician shows but a vague concep- 
tion of it as late as the 1st century B.C. It is not inconceivable 
that the knowledge of Aristotle’s logic found its way through 
Alexandria, Syria and other countries into Taxila (vide Appen- 
dix A). This is rightly corroborated by the Hindu tradition 
that Narnia who visited Alexandria (Svetadvlpa) and became an 
expert in the handling of the five-limbed syllogism. So simple 
is syllogistic structure that it does not seem to require any theory 
of gradual development to explain its growth. And Aristotle might 
have conceived the idea of syllogistic form into which all reason- 
ing could be put as a complete whole. 

I am inclined, therefore, to think that the syllogism did not 
actually evolve in Indian Logic out of inference, and that the 
Hindu logician owed the idea of syllogism to the influence of Aris- 
totle (vide Appendix B). To me it is one of the most important en- 
quiries in the history of Indian Logic to ascertain at what stage the 
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doctrine of inference, which was an indigenous growth, was happily- 
amalgamated with the borrowed art of syllogism into a common 
structure of logical thought. The Buddhist work Kathavatthu 
furnishes several logical terms, e.g. upanaijana, nigamana, etc., of 
syllogistic reasoning. But we find not a single instance where 
these terms have been methodically combined so as to form a 
syllogism proper. An attempt has been made to discuss the point 
at issue in the Appendix B, and I leave it to the reader to take 
my views for what they are worth. 

Ancient logic was called AnviJcsihl, or the science of debate, 
but with the introduction of syllogism or proper reasoning it 
came to be called Nyaya from the 1st century A.D. The Nyiya- 
Sastra in its earliest ’age fl ourished in.Mithila with Gotama but it 
attained its high development in Prabhasa with Aksapada. 
The mediaeval logic from the 4th century A.D. was called Pramana 
Sastra, inasmuch as it dealt with pramana , the means of valid 
knowledge, i.e. perception and inference. Ujjaini in Malwa and 
Valabhi in Gujarat were the scenes of activity of the Jaina logi- 
cians of the (svetambara sect. The Pigambaras flourished prin- 
cipally in Pataliputra and Gravida (including Karnata) about 
the 8th century A.D. Buddhist logicians flourished, in’universities 
such as Kancipura, Nalanda {vide Appendix C), Odantapuri, Srl- 
dhanya-kataka, Kasmira and Vikramagila {vide Appendix E). 
In Bengal Buddhist Logic attained its highest development during 
the reigns of the kings of the Pal dynasty {vide Appendix D). 
Modern Logic commenced from the 10th century A.D. and was in 
its first stage, called Prakarana or the Manual' of Logic but' its 
real life began from the 13th century A.D., since when it has 
been called Tarka-Sastra or the science of Dialectics. It flour- 

P niversit .y of Mithila {vide Appendix F) during 
/ -j’ ,/ 4ta and 15th centuries , and afterwards that of Nadia 
{vide Appendix G) became its stronghold from the 1 6th centurv 
onwards. 


Calcutta, 
21st April , 1920. 


Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan 
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Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhushan came of 
a respectable Brahmana family of Faridpore. He was the third 
son of the w r ell-known Pandit Pitambar Vidyavaglsa and was born 
-on the 30th July, 1870, in the village of Khalkula in Faridpore. 
Satischandra was an infant four years old when he lost his 
father. The family was large and yet had no earning member ; 
and the eldest son Biswamber Jyotisarnava who was then only 
sixteen maintained the family under circumstances of great 
difficulty. 

Satischandra first went to the village school at the early age 
of five and rapidly made his mark amongst his fellow students. 
He stood first in the Minor Vernacular Examination from his 
Division and secured a scholarship which enabled him to proceed 
to Navadvip and take admission into the Hindu School. He 
passed the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University in 
1888, and obtained a scholarship which helped him to come to 
Calcutta and take his admission into the City College. In due 
course he passed the F.A. Examination and then migrated to the 
Krishnagar College. He took his B.A degree with Honours in 
Sanskrit in 1892, and in the following year passed the M.A. 
Examination in Sanskrit from the Calcutta Sanskrit College. 
Meanwhile he had distinguished himself at the Sanskrit Examina- 
tion held by the Vidagdha JananI Sabha of Navadwip and had 
obtained the title of Vidyabhusana. It may be fhentioned here 
that while still an undergraduate student in the City College 
he had married in 1889 the youngest daughter of Babu Gangadhar 
Acharyya, the first Principal of the Midnapore College. 

In 1893, shortly after Satischandra had passed the M.A. 
Examination in Sanskrit, he settled at Krishnagar as Professor of 
Sanskrit in the local college. Here he had special opportunity 
to study Sanskrit Kavya from Mahamahopadhyaya Ajitnath 
ISyayaratna and Sanskrit Nyaya from Mahamahopadhyaya Jadu- 
nath Sarvahhauma, each the recognised authority on his special 
subject. Some years later his services were lent by the Government 
of Bengal to the Buddhist Text Society under whose auspices he 
edited a number of useful Pali Texts and published several 
original papers which attracted the attention of scholars in 
Europe and America. About this time he came into contact 
with Rai Saratchandra Das, Bahadur C.I.E., the distinguished 
Tibetan Explorer at whose request his services were again fent by 
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the Government for three years to assist in the preparation 
of a Tibetan-Enghsh Dictionary. He was in Darjeeling for 
this purpose from 1897-1900 and utilised the opportunity to 
acquire a thorough mastery over the Tibetan language with 
the help of the celebrated Lama Funchhog Wangdan of Lhasa, 
then resident at Darjeeling. In December, 1900, Satischandra 
came to Calcutta as a Professor in the Sanskrit College. At about 
this period he acquired a thorough knowledge of Pali from 
Sramanas of Ceylon and Burma. In November, 1 901, he appeared 
a second time at the M.A. Examination of the Calcutta University 
and chose Pali as his special subject. The University authorities 
were placed in a difficulty to find a suitable examiner. Ultimately 
Mr. C. H. Tawney and Prof. E. B. Cowell who had for many 
years been connected with the University arranged with Professor 
T. W. Rhys Davids to conduct the examination. Satischandra 
achieved high distinction and his attainments were specially 
praised by the distinguished examiner. In March, 1902, he was 
transferred to the Presidency College as Professor of Sanskrit. 
In December, 1905, the Tashi Lama came to India in order to 
visit the places sacred to Buddhists. Satischandra was deputed 
by the Government to accompany him, to act as Interpreter and 
to explain to him the histories and customs at the old Buddhist 
holy places. The Tashi Lama was highly pleased and presented 
Satischandra with a Khatag (silken upper garment) in token of high 
regard. On the 1st January, 1906, the Governor-General bestowed 
upon him the coveted title of Mahamahopadhyaya. In 1907, on 
my nomination, Lord Minto, then Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University appointed him an Ordinary Fellow. At the same time 
he became a Fellow of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and Joint 
Philological Secretary. In 1908, the University conferred on him 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy and awarded him the Griffith 
Prize for original research. About this time the question of 
Principalship of the Sanskrit College had come under the 
consideration of the Government of Bengal and the suggestion 
had been put forward that a European scholar should be appointed. 
The Lieutenant-Governor felt doubtful as to the advisability of 
such a step and discussed the matter with me as Vice-Chancellor 
of the University. I expressed my emphatic disapproval of 
the course proposed and expressed the opinion that Dr. 
Satischandra Vidyabhushan would be found admirably qualified 
for the Principalship if he were offered facilities for further 
training. This view prevailed and during 1909 and 1910 Satis- 
chandra was placed on deputation. In June 1909, he went to 
Ceylon and studied . for six months with the venerable High 
nest Sumangala, Principal of the Vidyodaya College at Colombo. 
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The first six months of the year 1910 he spent at Benares where, 
under the guidance of Dr. A. Venis, then Principal of the Queen’s 
College, he studied under Subrahmanya Sastri, Bhagavataeharyya, 
Sibakumar Sastri, Jibanath Jha and Bamacharan Nyayacharyya. 
After his return to Calcutta from Benares he studied for "six 
months under the guidance of Dr. George Thibaut and acquired 
a good working knowledge of French and German. On the 1st 
December, 1910, he assumed charge of the Principalship of the 
Sanskrit College. In 1912 and 1916, he passed with great 
distinction the Preliminary and Final Examinations in Tibetan 
held by the Government, and carried off the sanctioned prizes on 
both occasions. He "also acted as Lecturer on Pali and Tibetan 
in the University. Hi.s fame as a profound scholar of versatile 
attainments had rapidly spread and he was eagerly sought after 
in literary conferences. In 1913, he was the first President of the 
All India Digambar Jain Conference held at Benares. In 1914, 
he was President of the All India Svetambar Jain Conference held 
at Jodhpur and of the All India Sanskrit Conference held at 
Hardwar. In 1916, he was President of the Bengal Literary 
Conference held at Jessore, and of the District Literary Conference 
at Krishnagar. In 1919, he was a Vice-President of the First 
Oriental Conference held at Poona and President of the section 
on Pali and Buddhism. During all this period he worked 
strenuously as a scholar, and the value of his contributions to 
Sanskrit, Pali and Tibetan studies cannot be easily appraised by 
a single individual. In the University itself he was a leading figure, 
and from 1912, acted as a Member of the Syndicate. His services 
were invaluable in reorganising Sanskrit studies of the indigenous 
type and his work as Secretary to the Sanskrit Board and the 
Sanskrit Association founded by the Government will be gratefully 
remembered by Pandits of the present generation all over this 
Presidency. There can be little doubt that he overworked himself, 
and in 1919 the first signs of failing health were indicated by a 
mild stroke of paralysis. Friends and well-wishers implored him 
to spare himself, but he was deaf to their entreaties, for as he 
used to say, it is better to die than to remain invalid. Two other 
mild attacks followed and the recovery was slow and gradual; 
At last on the 25th April, 1920, he passed away as the result of a 
sudden attack of apoplexy. 

The publication of the present volume has a melancholy 
interest for me. In 1901 I had come across a monograph on 
‘‘Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan” by Sadajiro 
Sugiura who had offered it as a dissertation for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The work seemed to me of fascinating interest as opening up a 
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new field of investigation full of untold possibilities. I suggested 
to Satischandra who at the time was engaged in the study of 
Tibetan that he should undertake to explore the materials 
available from Tibetan sources. The substance of his first researches 
in this direction was embodied in his thesis on “Mediaeval School 
of Indian Dogic which brought him the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy and the Griffith Prize. He was however not content 
with this preliminary survey and continued steadily to collect 
fresh materials. The present volume was the result. At his 
request I read through more than half of the work before it 
was finally printed off and this made me realise the true value of 
what he had accomplished. Professor Taraporewala has with 
lo ving care seen through the press all that had not been printed 
when Satischandra passed away. 

A list of his many and varied writings (complete as far as it 
has been possible to make it) has been compiled by several people 
and is herewith appended. 


iSUTOSH MOOKERJEE. 
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SECTION L 

Anvlksikl— the Science of Inquiry (650 b.c. -IOO a.b.)* 


CHAPTER I. 

The growth of Anviksiki into an Art of Debate, 

1. The Early Literature of India 
(circa 1500 B.C. — 600 B.C.). 

The Brahmanas maintain that their religion is eternal (sand- 
hi no), It is based on scriptures which are said also to be eternal 
but revealed in different cycles of time to seers or sages called Bsis. 
These scriptures are called the Vedas which comprise the Samhitas 

The Vedflc? (Hymns) and the Brahmanas (Rituals, etc.). 

The Vedas are regarded even by modern 
scholars, who do not admit the perpetuity of their existence, to 
be the oldest records not only of India but of the whole Aryan 
w orld. The Samhita of the Rgveda which is the oldest part of 
the Veda is said by them to have come down to us from about 
1500 B.C., while the Brahmanas such as the Aitareya, Kau^itakl, 
etc., are supposed to^ have belonged to a period between 900 B.C. 
and 600 B.C. The Aranyakas (Forest- treatises), which are theo- 
sophic in character, form the closing section of the Brahmanas. 
The Upanisads which deal mainly with metaphysical questions are 
included in the Aranyakas and are as such older than 600 B.C. 1 


Compare Maedonell’s “History of Sanskrit Literature,” p. 47; and my 
44 Grimm’s Phonetic Law of the Indo-European Languages.” 
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2. Problems of the Vedas 
(circa 1500 B.C. — 600 B.C.). 

From the standpoint of subject-matter the Vedas (composed 
t> . , between 1500 B.C. and COO B.C.) may be 

Knowledge. l& S an divided into three sections (kandas), viz. 

upasana (Prayer), karma ( Rituals) and jniina 
(Knowledge). Under upasana come the Samhitas wliieli embody 
expressions of wonder and awe at the Powers of Nature such as 
Light, Darkness, Wind, Water, Rain, etc. The Brahmanas which 
treat mainly of the sacrificial rites come under the head karma. 
The jnana- kanda as represented by the Aranyakas is concerned 
mainly with the nature of soul and its destiny". 

3. Development op the Conception of Soul 

(900 B.C.— 600 B.C ). 

As already suggested, the Brahmanas hold that the doctrine 
of the soul and its destiny propounded in the Aranyakas (Upani- 
sads) has existed in India from the beginning of time. Their view, 
which seeks to place the Brahmanie religion on a firm basis un- 
shaken by the influences of time, does not however find favour 
with modern scholars according to whom all human civiliza- 
tions, including even the civilizations of the' Indian people, grew 

Evolution in the Doc by * ' P r0CeS ® ° f evolution. The COnCOp- 
trine of Soul. tion or the soul and its destiny, like every 

thing else, has undergone stages of develop- 
ment in the course of ages. I hese stages may be clearly seen if we 

examine the doctrine of the soul as given in" the Samhitas, Brah- 
manas and Upanisads. 

The Samhitas of the Rg-veda 1 and Atharva-veda ' l tell us 

Spirit in the Vedas. tliafc when a P eraon dies his spirit (called 

W&na, breath, asu. breathing, or m,anah, 
intelligence, characterised as ajo bhago. the unborn part), which 
leaves behind on earth all that is uncomfortable, is conveyed bv 
he messenger of Yama (the Lord of Death) to the world of his 
forefathers where it obtains a delectable abode and enters upon 
a perfect life which will never cease. t 

The Satapatha Brahmana 3 and other later vedic works, which 
Soul in the Satapatha- mention the so ill as atman lay much stress 
Brahmana. on itg good work ca]led dharma (righteous- 


l %- v ©<la Samhita ix. 113, 9, 11 ; x. 14, 8-10 ; x. 15 14* and x IfJ ? 
pp. 300 - 335 ™ V6da 8aihhitS xviii ' 2 - 27 ’ Vide also Muir’s Sanskrit’Teits, Vol. V, 

San skri t ^Texts ^Vdh ^V^pp , a 30ol-33 5 ^ ’ 27 i ! X 6 ’ 3 ’ 1 7 > 2 > 23. Vide Muir’s 
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ness) which is described as the strength of. strengths ( ksatrasya 
ksatram ). 1 According to them all persons are after death reborn 
into another world where they enjoy pleasures or suffer pains 
according to their good or evil deeds. 

The upanisads offer a subtle treatment of the soul distinguish- 

Soul m the UnanniLd* 1ng carefulI . v ' between jnana (knowledge) 

and karma (work). Accordmg to the Chan- 

dogya ' 2 and the Brhadaranyaka 3 a person who has acquired know- 
ledge proceeds after death through the path of gods (deva-ydna) to 
the region of Brahma whence he does not return ; while a person 
who has merely done useful work passing through the path of 
his forefathers (pifr-ydna) reaches the moon whence he, after the 
exhaustion of his merits, comes back to this world ; and a person 
who has neither acquired knowledge nor has done anjr useful work 
traverses a third path — the path of transmigration ( samsdra ) — 
which leads him to continual births and deaths. 


The third path is more fully expounded in the Kathopanisad 4 

which gives a clear exposition of the nature 
■ 111 th( ‘ Ka ! h °P ! > of the soul called dtman . The soul is des- 

cribed as being distinct from the body. 
It is not born, it does not die, it sprang from nothing and nothing 
sprang from it. It is eternal and everlasting and is not killed 
though the body is killed. The wise man who knows the soul as 
bodiless within the body, as unchanging among changing things, 
as great and omnipresent, never grieves. The soul is comparable 
to a person who moves in a chariot, the body is the chariot, the 
intellect the charioteer, the mind the reins, the senses are the 


horses and the surrounding objects their spheres of operation. 
The soul is called the enjoyer when it is in union with the body, 
the mind and the senses. Fools run after outward pleasures and 
fall into the snare of death, but wise men cognizant of the im- 
perishable nature of the soul never hanker after unstable things 
which give rise only to sufferings. //As to the destiny of the soul 
after death, the Kathopanisad says that some souls enter the 
womb to have bodies as organic beings, while others go into 
inorganic matter according to their work and knowledge. Such 
transmigration continues until all desires that dwell in the heart 
cease. (. Then the mortal becomes immortal and attains Brah- 


man. 


series. 


5 ^ j -qijdcj vx (Brhadaranyaka 10-14). 

2 Ch&ndogyopanisad 4-15, 5, 10; 5-10-3; 5-10-S. 

3 BrhndSranyakopanisad 4-4-5 ; 6-2-15, and 16. 

4 Kathopanisad 1-1-20; 1-2-18, 19; 1-2-22; 1-3-3, 4; 2-1-4; 2-5-6, 7; and 


also Max Muller’s translation of the Kathopanisad! in the S.B.E. 
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* J * 


4. Atmavidyd — the Science oe Soul 
(circa 900 B.C. — 600 B.O.). 


The Upanisads (composed between 900 B.C. and 600 B.C.) 
which dealt with the soul and its destiny constituted a very im- 
portant branch of study called Atma-vidya , the science of soul, 
Adhyatma-vidya , the spiritual science, or Brahma-vidyd, the Divine 
Science, which is the foundation of all other sciences. In the pre- 
vious paragraph there has been given some idea of the nature of 
the soul a concrete substance — as it was understood in the ages 
of the Upanisads as well as in those of the Samhitas and Brah- 
manas. In the ages of the Upanisads there arose another idea 


Two ideas regarding the &] ^ c \ conception-regarding the soul 

Soul. which developed pan passu with the first 

r> . , , idea. Thus in the ^atapatha Brahmana,' 

Brhadaranyakopanisad, 2 etc., we find that atma, which referred 
not only to the human soul but t Q the soul of other objects as well 

signified the essence of an object as distinguished from its outward 

form, and as such was often designated as Brahman the pervading 
essence, that is, the essence which permeated the object in all its 
forms and changes. This second idea of the soul, which gave birth 
o the Vedanta system of philosophy, began to exercise consider- 

T® the idea was supported in other sys- 

ff , 7 philosophy, and a compromise between the two ideas was 
effected when the soul belonging to our practical condition ivy a- 

“i’uV s ‘ ated «° 1 be of the firsf description while the 

was stated to'be *■«) 


0, 


Anvlksikl which includes a theory oe reasons 
(circa 650 B.C. — 100 B.C.). 

of inf2r ay iLT. a * * Ia f et caIl6d the science 

<1 3 . lanu uses Anviksiki as an equivalent for atma- 


l 4 a ! a Pf, fcha Brahmana 10-3-1 (Weber’s edition). 

Bhagavadg&32 OPam '- ad (3rdcha P ter ’ 7thBra “ a ? a ).Mu 9 dakopani,ad, i. 1, 1 


V5*?tf?nq i 


WlfcWT* ^rr; „ (Man u Samhita 7-43). 
Kamandaka too in his Nltisara writes : 

'rqfatft ^ ’nrjfaf snu^- H 



ANVIKSIKI BIFURCATES INTO PHILOSOPHY AND LOGIC. 5 

vidya, and his followers, the Manavas, 1 describe it— evidently 
considering it synonymous with the Upanisad— as a branch of the 
Vedas, Anviksiki while comprising the entire function of Atma- 
vidya was in fact different from it, and consequently from the 
Upanisad too. Kaiitilya 2 (about 327 B.C.) recognized Anvlksikl 
as a distinct branch of study over and above the°three, tri*. Tra ,,! 

The distinction be- (the Vedas), V aritd { Commerce) and Da^da- 

ATn?Lrn A ~ Vik - ikI and nUi ( Polit y) enumerated in the school' of 
- . Manu. The distinction between Atma-vidyd 

and Anvlksikl lay in this, that while the former embodied certain 
dogmatic assertions about the nature of the soul, the latter con- 
tained^ reasons supporting those assertions. Anvlksikl dealt in 
^j*kh two subjects, viz. atina, soul, and hetu , theory of reasons, 
v atsyayana 3 observes that Anvlksikl without the theory of reasons 
would have like the Upanisad been a mere atma-vidyd or adhyatma- 
vidyd . It is the theory of reasons which distinguished it from the 
same. The Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayata, in so far as they 
treated of reasons affirming or denying the existence of soul, were 
included by Kaiitilya in the Anvlksikl. 4 The formation of Anvl- 
ksikl must have commenced in the period of the Upanisad in which 
some of its technical terms were forestalled, but it did not take 
any definite shapes until about 650 B.C. when it was recognized 
as a distinct branch of learning. 


6. Anviksiki bifurcates into Philosophy and Logic 

(about 650 B.C.). 

Anvlksikl, as previously pointed out, treated of two subjects, 

fl P . . viz. the soul and the theorv of reasons. In 

The theory of soul and j. . . - , A 

that of reasoning. 80 * ar _ as ^ was mainly concerned with the 

X 1 *| ■y* i v t ? " *r was developed into Philo- 

sophy called DarSana h ; and in so far as it dealt largely with the 


(ArthaSaatra of Kaiitilya, 1 — 2, p. 6, Sham ^aatri’s edition). 

2 WPiWih’ VTTjf fw; | 

(Arfcha^astra of Kautilya, 1-2, p. 6). 

3 wst tsnrf^jpifi mgi 

sjjrqfijsqT i ywrei? •qrsfnzjf ; i cfarf 

WV^<re ?; (Nyayabhasya, 1-1-1). 

4 tftjfr (ArthaSastra of Kautilya, 1-2, p. C). 

6 In Sanskrit in Pali 3p*l*r, in Prakrta y*jnr ; and in Tibetan f r n 1 
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theory of reasons it_was developed into Logic called pre-eminently 
the AnviksiM or AnviksiM par excellence, w This bifurcation of 
AnviksikI into Philosophy and .Logic commenced with the very 
formation of the science but specially about 550 BO. when Med ha- 
tithi Gautama expounded the logical side of the AnvIksiklA The 
AnvJk?ikl continued however for many centuries to be used in the 

general sense of a science which embraced both the subjects of 
Philosophy and Logic. 

. ^ t * ' ITS PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECT CALLED 

Darn ana. 

As already observed, AnviksikI treating of the soul was called 

An explanation of the (philosophy). “ Darsana ” liter- 

term darsana. aI1 y signifies seeing : it is in fact the science 

B which enables us to see our soul. The 

-Brhadarapyakopanisad 1 says that “the soul is verily to be seen,” 

consists 6 J? n - aVa + K ya ' Sa f h , lta * declares that “ the highest virtue 

n Tu 1 !* rou S h meditation." In the Mundak- 

“ that 1 wbe ” the 30 1,1 is the knot of the heart 

It xvnf nLn dou its ar e dispelled and all act-forces are exhausted.” 
was about the first century B.C. that the AnviksikI doaline 

Sva Vn S0Ul Tf f placed the word “darsana.”- TheS 

were desifnatfd Whl ? W f e incor P orat «l in A nvlksikl 

SSana fn Sis ° r brancbes of philosophy. The word 

vataXnnn ? fu enSe ( OCCUrS in tbe Mahabharata,* <»— 
ata Puiana, Nyaya- bhasya/’ Vedanta-bhasya, 1 etc. 


2” 


1 ’Wsrr (Brfiadaranyakopanisad, ii, 4-5), 

1 ^ ^ ^ ** **™M«r* (Ynjflavalkya-samhitu, book i, verso 

II (Mundakopaniaad, ii 

* 3^ ^isr^r i 

Sfrrat VTKV g* m Wtf: || (Mahabharata, gfintiparva, 1 10- 

^mr^rarfililkl <**«*,( (Bhagavatapurilna, 8-14-10;. 

, 6 ^3 ^rj:<*ynro N»uf 

<Pf 5 tf«rfinjj% I (Nyaya-bhasya, 3-2-35). 

7 Sankara-bhasya on the Vedanta aCitra 2-2-1. 
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8. Various names for Anvxksikx in its logical aspect 

(from 650 B.C. ONWARDS). 

As already observed, Anvlksiki dealing with the theory _of 
reasons was developed into Logic designated specially as the An - 
vi lesiki — or Anvlksiki par excellence . We find the term Anvlksiki 1 

used in this special sense of Logic in the 
Manusamhita,* Gautama-dharma-sutra, 8 


ITio Anvlksiki. 


amav ana 


cl. I Li 


arata, 6 etc. In about 327 B.C. Kautily^ 
characterised the Anvlksiki (evidently Logic) as a highly useful 
science which furnished people with reasons for the estimation of 
their strength and weakness, kept their intellect unperturbed in 
prosperity and adversity, and infused into their intelligence, speech 
and action, subtlety and power. 

The Anvlksiki, in virtue of the theory of reasons predominat- 
ing it, was called Hetu-sastra or He-tu-vidya,' 
the science of reasoning, as is evident from 
the Manusaihhita, s Mahabharata,* 1 etc. 

It was also called Tarka-vidya, v) the art of debate, or Vada- 

vidyd, the art of discussion, inasmuch as 
rarkn-vidyS or ViTda- it ( \ ea ] t w ith rules for carrying on disputa- 
tions in learned assemblies called parisad. 


Hetu-sastra. 


1 The AnvU’xikl is called til Tibetan rtsod-pa. (Vide the Amarakosa, 

Svargavarga, verso 155, edited in Sanskrit with Tibetan version by Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, in the Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta). 
a Marmsamhita 7-43. 

Gautanm-dharma-sutm, adhySya 11. 

* Ramnyana, Ayodhyakimda, sarga 100, verso 36. 

IV I ah a b h a ra ta ,* & a n t i par va , adhyaya, 180, verse 47. 

*irrw ii 

(Artha 6astra of Kautilya, p. 1—2, 7). 

l The Hotu-Snstru or Hotu-vidyS is called in Tibetan Gtan- 

tohif£ 5 -ri«-ptt hide the ** ahav ^" ^id^abhusana in the Bibliotheca 

a Manusamhita, 2-U. , trAVRA an &antiparva, adhyaya 210, 

V MahilbhSrata, adiparva, adhyaya 1, verse 07.^ A P g 1891 _ 92> pp .i_39, 

versa 22 ; ASvamedhaparva, adhyaya 8o. verse 27. 

and 412. . ,, , . , r; . Hln ¥'q r a-«rn Rtog-ge-iig {vide Amarakosa 

10 Tarka-vidyn is called in .Libetan -'“I . & ° 

S varga varga, verse 155, Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana s e i 
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Tarka-vidya or Vada-vidva is referred to in the Manusamhita, 1 

lanabharata, Skandapurana, 3 Gautama- dharma-sutra/ Rama- 

Nyaya-^astra. yana, 3 Yajhavalkya sarhhita, 6 etc. The 

11 JJ TIT was, as we shail see later, also 

called Nyaya-sastrai‘ the science of true reasoning. 


1 Manusamhita, 6-50; 8-269, 12-106, 111. 

]8i 2 Maliabh5r a t a» Santiparva, adhyaya 180, verse 47, and adhyaya 240, varso 
° Skandapurana, Kalikakhanda, adhyaya 17. 

Gautaraa-dharma sutra, adhyava i] 

6 Ramayana 1-13-23, 7-53-15. " 

6 Yajnavalkya-samhita, 3-292 ; etc. 

The Nyaya is called in Tibetan Rigs- pa (vide the Mahavyutpatti. 

Chlnd^ b y Dr * E * D * Ross and Satis 

hgyur, Mdo Go folfos 223 f 77) *>dioa series, Calcutta; also-Bstan- 



CHAPTER II. 


The Teachers of Anvik§ikl (Philosophy and Logic). 

9. Carvaka — his Materialistic Doctrine 

(cieca 650 B.C.). 

The Vedic literature 1 refers to a class of men who did not 
believe in gods, and would not perform sacrifices. They were sub- 
sequently designated as the followers of Carvaka, a pupil of Brhas- 
pati. Carvaka was perhaps not the name of any particular in- 
dividual but represented the atheistic doctrine of olden times. In 
the Brhadaranyakopanisad 1 (before 600 B.C.) there is a reference to 
such doctrine according to which our soul (consciousness) is pro- 
duced through the combination of four elements, viz. earth, water 
fire and air, just as an intoxicating power is generated by the 
comixture of rice, molasses, etc. 

The dissolution into those elements is our death, after which 

T , , . our consciousness disappears. In the Rama- 

of soul yata d ° Utnno yana 3 the same doctrine is elucidated by 

Javala when he says that our parents are 
our progenitors, that there is no future life and that we should not 
believe in anything which cannot be proved through perception. 
This doctrine, which is referred to also in the Caraka-samhita/ 
etc., and which attracted a very large number of adherents, is widely 
known as Lokayata or that which prevails in the world. 6 


10. Kapila — his Doctrine oe Matter and Soul 

(about 650-575 B.C.). 

The earliest orthodox writer on Anviksiki (Philosophy) as men- 
tioned in the Svcta£vatara 6 Upanisad was Kapila who is tradition- 


1 Vide Rgveda, 10-38-3; 8-70-7; 8-71-8, etc. 

(Byhadaranyaka, 4-5-13). 

(Ram ay an a, Ayodhyakanda, sarga 108, verse 17). 

4 Caraka-sarhhi t a , Sfitra-sthSna, chap. XI. 

\ l° r a history of tho Lokayata compare Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids’ Introduc- 
tion to the Kutadanta Sutta in " Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. II.” 

® *njPFrif | 

|| ($veta6vatara Upanisad, 5-2). 
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ally known to have been born at Puskara near A j mere, but who ac- 
cording to the Padmapurana dwelt in Indraprastha (Delhi). The 
doctrine propounded by him was orally transmitted to form at 


later times a system of philosophy called the Sdmkhya . Kapila, 
imparted his doctrine to Asuri 1 w ho taught it to Pancasikha. The 

fact that Asuri is mentioned in the Satapatha 
nfTnni d ° Ctrme Brahmana 2 as a teacher warrants us to 

- ' suppose that he lived before 600 B.C. which 

is the latest date of composition of the Brahmanas. Kapila as the 
fifth incarnation of Visnu preceded Dattatreya. Seeing that Kapila 
preceded Buddha (circa 570-490 B C.) we shall not be far wrong 
if we place the former at an age from 650 B.C. to 570 B.C. As 


the original work of Kapila has not come down to us we can say 
nothing about his doctrine beyond the fact that he treated of 


the- soul under the name of Purusa and the primordial matter 
under the name of Prakrti , both of which were, according to him, 
eternal. 3 The soul, which experiences pleasure and pain owing 
to its connection with matter, attains release when it realizes itself 


to be totally unconnected with the same. 


11. Dattatreya — his Parable of a Tree 

(about 650 B.C.). 

A sage named Dattatreya , 4 who as the sixth incarnation of 
Visnu was junior to Kapila, is stated in the Bhagavata purana to 
have taught Anvlksikl to Aiarka, Prahlada and others. The pro- 
per name of the sage was Datta while his family name was A trey a. 
He lived on the Girnar hills in Kathiawar where a temple associ- 
ated with his name still exists. It appears from the Markandeya 
purana 5 that the Anvlksikl-vidya expounded by him consisted of 


1 Samkhya karika, verse 70. 

2 Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 215. 

|| (SvetaSvatara, 4-5). 

* TOtrannqsr ■gTsfrssna^T I 

(Bhagavata purgna, 1-3-12). 

6 3jnr fiTcr ftowr i 

g v vim; §i*r n 

(Markandeya purana, 16-12). 

^ sa € e named Atreya is mentioned in the Kau&ika sutra of the Atharva-veda. 
Viae Weber’s History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 153. 
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a mere disquisition on soul in accordance with the yoga philosophy. 

He preached the doctrines of transmigra- 
soul he y ° ga doctrine of tion and emancipation under the parable 

of a tree. To identify a gross object with 
£C I ” or to look upon it as “ mine 55 is, according to him, the germ of 
selfishness which grows up into a large tree bearing the fruits of 
pleasure and pain. He in whom the tree of selfishness has not 
grown is freed from all bondage for ever. Things when looked upon 
in their true nature do not cause affliction but thev become sources 
of great woes when we consider them as our own. 

From this summary we may conclude that Dattatreya ex- 
pounded the philosophical side of Anvlksiki and not its logical 
aspect. 


12. Punarvasu Atreya: his Dissertation on the Senses 


(circa 550 B.C.)* 

In the Caraka-samhita, the original author of which was 
Punarvasu Atreya, 1 there is a dissertation on the senses ( indriya ) % 
which seems to belong to the Anvlksiki system. The Caraka- 
samhita, originally called the Ayurveda, is said to have been de- 
livered by a sage named Punarvasu better known as Atreya who 
resided at the side of the Himalayas. The sage was perhaps the 
same Atreya 3 who is mentioned in the Tibetan books as a Pro- 

fessor of medicine under whom Jlvaka the 


'Professor 

Taxila. 


Atreya of 


physician of Buddha studied for several 
years at Taxila about 550 B.C. Atreya was 
a countryman of Panini as both of them flourished in the Punjab — 
one at Taxila (Taksasila) and the other at Salatura. Like the Asta- 
dhyayi of Panini, Atreya’s Ayurveda 4 was divided into eight books 
called “ sthfmas ” or tc places.” The rule which Panini lays down as 
to the use of the word Punarvasu in the singular number shows that 


Atreya whose proper name was Punarvasu was a Vedic sage. 


It is not known whether the Caraka-samhita, as it exists at 
present, contains any genuine teachings of Atreya, but the most 
elementary doctrines of each book of the samhita are by com- 
mon consent ascribed to him. The eighth chapter of sutra-sthana 


t Atreya is called in Tibetan Kgyun-fieg-kyi-ba ( vide Mahavyut- 

pafcti, p. 22, Bibliotheca Indiea), 

a snTOTOWT ^FfT ^ VP* WWrpr l 

(Caraka-samhita, Sutra-sthana, adhyaya 8). 

* Bkah-hgyur, Dulva HI. Vide Rockhill’s I/ife of Buddha, p. 64-. Cf. Pali 
MahSvagga, Khandhakas I, VIII in which there occurs the name Atthaka. 

* (Panini’s Astadhyayl, 1-2-61). 
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His doctrine of the 
senses. 


of the work contains a dissertation on the senses a summary of 
which is given below : — 

There are five organs of sense, viz. the eye, ear, nose, tongue 
and skin. The five elements of which tbese are made are fire , ether, 
earth, water and air. The five objects of sense are colour, sound, 
smell, taste and touch. The five kinds of sensuous knowledge are the 

visual, the auditory, the olfactory, the gusta- 
tory and the tactual. The mind, which is 
different from these senses, is one and as 
such cannot attend to them simultaneously. Hence we cannot 
perceive more than one thing at a time. 

Dissertations on the senses, like the one given above, contri- 
buted not a little to the development of the doctrine of soul which 
formed a part of the Anvlksikl. 

!o. SULABHA — A LADY ASCETIC: HER CANONS OF SPEECH 

(ABOUT 550-500 B.C.). 

In the M'ahabharata 1 there is mention of an old female ascetic 
named Sulabha who delivered a discourse on what constituted the 
merits and defects of speech as belonging to the province of Anvl- 
ksikl. Sulabha, who was in all probability a fictitious person, 
represents the philosophical culture of the 6th century R.O. It is 
related that once she transforming herself by occult processes into 
a lady of blooming youth came to the court’ of Janaka the pious 
kmg of Mithila, whose fame as a philosopher was established far 
and wide. After the rites of hospitality had been duly observed 
she was led to the royal presence. Janaka was not a little sur- 

Sulabha’s interview with t0 h ?” that hOT ^ ° b J eot m 00m, ’ n « . 

king Janaka. to his court was to ascertain, from a per- 

sonal interview with him, wherein lay the 
secret of final release of the soul. Janaka pointed out the im- 
pu ence of such a. wish entertained by a lady whose ambition 
must be something gross and material, and who must have come 

as a s P.y* He concluded by asking in a taunting tone 
what business a lady could have had with the doctrine of Release , 
seeing hat her strength lay solely in her radiant youth and 
ea 7. hough rebuked in such unpleasant, improper and ill- 
applied terms, Sulabha was not in the least annoyed but main- 
ame a ranquil and dignified attitude. In the course of her 

ep y o be king she made the following observations, on the canons 
ot a sound speech : — 

, £. s P. eeoh Properly so called should be subtle, discriminative 
T7 t should lead to a decision and indicate a purpose. 


'parva, adhyaya 320, versos 78-94. 
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ASTAVAKRA A. VIOLENT DEBATER. 


A good speech is (1) fraught with sense, (2) unequivocal, (3) fair, 
(4) not pleonastic, (5) smooth, (6) determinative, (7) not bom- 
bastic, (8) agreeable, (9) truthful, (10) not harmful, (11) refined, 
(12) not too laconic, (13) not abstruse, (14) not unsystematic, 
(15) not far-fetched, (16) not superfluous, (17) not inopportune, 
and (18) not devoid of an object. 

A speech, if it is to be freed from the faults of judgment, 

. . . should not be prompted by lust, wrath, fear 

sound?“ 10S a greediness , abjectness, crookedness, shame- 

fulness, tenderness or conceit. 

A speech is said to be lucid if there is agreement between it 
on one hand and the speaker and hearer on the other. A speech 
which, though clear to the speaker himself, is uttered without any 
regard for the hearer, produces no impression in the latter. That 
speech again-, which does not convey the meaning of the speaker 
himself but is uttered solely out of regard for the hearer, is dis- 
ingenuous and faulty. He alone is a speaker who employs words 
which, while expressing his own meaning, are also understood by 
his hearer. 


14. Astavakra — a Violent Debater: i-iow he defeated ' 

A SOPHIST 

(about 550-500 B.C.). 

In the Maliabharata 1 the sage Astavakra (“crooked in eight 
parts ”) , who represents the culture of the 6th century B.C. , is stated 
to have been a great logician. He was the son of Kahoda who was 
a disciple and son-in-law of Uddalaka, father of Svetaketu. With 
the object of defeating a famous sophist named Vandin, otherwise 
known as the son of Suta or Varuna, Astavakra while a mere boy 
came to attend a sacrificial ceremony at the palace of king Janaka 
in Mithila. Being prevented at the gate Astavakra addressed the 
king and said : “A road while there is no Brahmana on it belongs 
to the blind, the deaf, women, carriers of burden and the king res- 
pectively, but when a Brahmana is there it belongs to him alone/" 
Hearing these words the king gave him permission to enter. The 
warder in offering an apology said, that Astavakra was stopped be- 
cause he was still a lad, and, under orders of Vandin lads were not 
permitted to enter the sacrificial ground. Astavakra said: “If 

this be the condition 0 warder, that the door 
Astavakra &• debase with opened only to the old, I have a right to 

V in jl j 1 o 

enter, I am old : I have observed sacred 
vows and am in possession of energy proceeding from the Vedic 
lore. A person is not old because his head is gray but the gods 


Maliabharata, Vanaparva, Chaps. 132-134*. 
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regard him as old who, though young in years, is possessed of know- 
ledge.” “ Who is Vandin ? Where is he now ? Tell him to come 

here so that I may destroy him even as the sun destroys the 
stars.” 

Vandin was summoned to be present in the assembly of de- 
bate on the sacrificial ground. While he arrived there Astavakra 
threatened him and exclaimed : u Do thou answer my questions 
and I shall answer thine ! ” 


(1) Astavakra asks : What things are signified by one ? 

Vandin replies ; There is only one fire that blazes forth in 

r rh* ^ 4 .U* various shapes, there is only one 

lne doctrine of things ji , . n . . , 

fixed in number. sun that illumines the whole 

world, there is only one lord of the 
gods named Indra , and the lord of the deceased fore- 
fathers is also one, named Yama. 

(2) Vandin asks : What things are signified by two ? 

Astavakra replies : There are two friends named Indra and 
Agju who move together, the two celestial sages are 
Naradci and Pctrvuta, twins are the Asvini kum dr as , two is 
the number of wheels of a car, and the wife and husband., 
are likewise two that live together. 

(3) Astavakra asks : What things are signified by three ? 

Vandin replies . There are three classes of beings born in con- 
sequence of their acts, three are the Vedas which perform 
the Vajapeya sacrifice, at three times the adJivaryu priests 
commence sacrificial rites, three is the number of the 
world , and three also are the divine lights. 

(4) Vandin asks : What things are signified by four ? 


Astavakra replies .* Tour are the stages of a Brahmana’s life, 
sacrifices are performed by four orders, there are four car- 
dinal points as well as colours , and four is the number of 
the legs of a cow. 


(5) Astavakra asks : What things are signified by five ? 

Vandin replies : There are fi ve fires, the metre pankti possesses 

7 e 7 ^ 5 saGr ifi ces five and there are five senses 
the locks of celestial nymphs are five, and five are the 
rivers of the Punjab. 


( 6 ) Vandin asks : What things are signified by six ? 

Astavakra replies : Six cows are paid as a' gratuity on the occa- 
sion of establishing the sacred fire, the seasons are six, six 
are the senses, six stars constitute the constellation kritika 
and six is the number of the sadyaska sacrifices, 

(7) Astavakra asks : What things are signified by seven ? 

Vandin replies : Seven is the number of domesticated animals, 
the wild, animals are likewise seven, seven metres are used 
m completing a sacrifice , the sages are seven in number. 
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ASTAVAKRA — A VIOLENT DEBATER. 
* * 


seven forms of paying homage are extant in the world, and 
seven are the strings of a lute . 

(8) Vandin asks : What things are signified by eight ? 

Astavakra replies : Eight are the hemp -threads which carry a 
hundred weights, eight is the number of legs of the stag 
that preys upon a lion, eight Fasw-gods are among the 
celestials, and eight are the angles of a stake in a sacri- 
ficial rite. 


(D) Astavakra asks; What things are signified by nine ? 

Vandin replies : Nine is the number of mantras used in kind- 
ling fire for the manes, nine are the appointed functions in 
the process of creation , nine letters compose a foot of the 
metre vrhati , and nine is ever the number of figures in 
calculation. 


(10) Vandin asks : What things are signified by ten? 

Astavakra replies : Ten is the number of cardinal points , ten 
times hundred make up a thousand , ten is the numher of 
months during which women bear, and ten are the teachers 
of true knowledge. 

(11) Astavakra asks : What things are signified by eleven ? 

Vandin replies : Eleven are the modifications of senses , the 
number of yupas (stakes) is eleven, eleven are the changes 
of the natural state , and there are eleven Rudras among the 
gods in heaven. 

(12) Vandin asks : What things are signified by twelve? 

Astavakra replies : Twelve months complete a year, a foot of 
the metre jagati consists of twelve letters, there are 
twelve 'minor sacrifices and twelve is the number of the 
Adilyas. 


(13) Astavakra asks : What things are signified by thirteen ? 

Vandin replies : The thirteenth lunar day is considered most 
auspicious, and thirteen islands exist on earth. 

Having proceeded so far. Vandin stopped. 

Astavakra completed the reply thus : 

Thirteen sacrifices are presided over by Ke£, and thirteen letters 
compose the aticchandas metre. 

Seeing Astavakra speaking and Vandin silent, the assembly 

broke into a loud uproar indicative of vic- 
Shouts ^ of victory for tory f or one and defeat for the other. The 

, rttava <ra. Brahmanas present there being pleased ap- 

proached Astavakra to pay him their homage. Astavakra said: 
4 4 This Vandin defeating the Brahmanas in controversy used to 
east them into water. Let him to-day meet with the same fate : 
seize him and drown him into water.” Janaka remaining speech- 
less, Astavakra reproached him thus : 44 0 King, has flattery robbed 
thee of thy sense so that pierced by my words, as elephants by the 
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hooks, thou heedest them not! 55 Janaka replied: “Your words 
are excellent and superhuman. As you have defeated Vandin in 
debate, I place him at your disposal. 5 ’ 1 

15. Astavakra Solves Puzzles. 

At Mithila King Janaka to test the ingenuity of Astavakra- 
once made a statement as follows : — 

He alone is a learned man who knows the thing which is 
possessed of 360 spokes (i.e. days), 12 parts (i e. months) of 30 sub- 
divisions (days) each, and 24 joints (i.e. new moons and full moons).” 

Astavakra who fully understood the significance of the state- 
ment replied as follows : — 

May that ever-moving wheel (i.e. the sun) that has 24 joints 

Astavakra’s ingenuity e * liew moons and full moons), six naves 
elicits applause. “ seasons), 12 peripheries (i.e. the signs 

.. , the zodiac or months) and 360 spoker 

(i.e. degrees or days) protect thee.” ! 

Janaka asked : . “Who amongst the gods beget those two 

which go together like two mares yoked to a car and swoop like 
hawks V " i 

Astavakra said: “May God, 0 King, forfend the * presence of 

these two (i.e. thunder and lightning) in thy house, yea even in the 

ouse of thy enemies. He (i.e. the cloud), whose charioteer is the 
wind, begets them.” 

Thereupon the king said: “What is it that does not close its 

eyes even while sleeping ; what is it that does not move even when 

orn, what is it that has no heart, and what does increase oven in 
its own speed ” ? 

Astavakra said : “ It is a fish that does not close its eye-lids 
w l e s eeping ; it is an egg that does not move when produced ; 

• V a S ° ne ^ ^ aS n ° lleart ' ; and is a river that increases in 
its own speed. 


bafcers with all branches of learninc known t ) vlfc ’ an acquaintance of the <le 

nor “puerile,” when we consider th^neM ^ T’ 13 neltber “enigmatical ’’ 
numbers, nay constituted thA AiVf m ° lc H n times names of things stood for 
bears to a certa°n extent at ntl ' 7 °J nun, . be » caIled Ankabhidhana. It 

which appear from the Pali Mnon?i»fw i “ , novlc ? 8 questions ( Kumura paflha ) 
training of a young Buddhist monk. W ° tU *° have J00n a n °eeasary part of the 

Nyaya-sutra (4d -4 launder the*tftle * 0 !° ? US - T?* 0i L iticisod b y Aksapada in the 
fixity of things signified by numbers f bam ch}lalkanta ' vZda > th e doetrino of the 

of thetioctrine'aE Lhfofthlf LVlV V " 1 ’ and 1 d ° n0t find ifc ™ ^positi,,,, 
mentator on the MahabhSrata wCif?!- 8 su PPOBed by Nllakantha, a com* 
Maharastra in the I 6 th centurv A n at ^ ur P arato ^h© west of the GodSvarl in 
2 Mahabharata, Vanaparva, chaps, 132-134. 
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The king amazed at Astavakra’s ingenuity remained silent 
for a while, and then applauded him thus : “ 0 possessor of divine 
energy thou art no human being.” 


16. Medhatithi Gautama — the founder of Anviksiki 

ft 

par excellence 

(circa 550 B.C.). 

While the teachers mentioned before dealt with some particu- 
lar topics of Anviksiki, the credit of founding the Anviksiki in its 
special sense of a science is to be attributed to a sage named 
Co tarn a or Gautama. In the Padmapurana, 1 Skandapurana,* 
Gandharva tantra,* Kusumahjali, Naisadha carita, 4 Nyaya-sutra- 
vrtti, etc., Gotama or Gautama is mentioned as the founder of the 
science of Anviksiki (Logic) or Anviksiki par excellence . The 
people of Mithila, too, ascribe the foundation of the science of 

Anviksiki or Logic to Gotama or Gautama 
Gautama. nr 1 fMl< L ° an( l point out, as the place of his birth, a 

village named Gaufcama-sthana 5 where a 
fair is held every year on the 9th day of the lunar month of 
Caitra (March-April). It is situated on the outskirts of Mithila at 
a distance of 28 miles north-east of modern Darbhanga. There is a 
mud-hill of considerable height (supposed to be the hermitage of 
Gautama) at the base of which lies the celebrated Gaubama-kunda 
( u ( Jautarna’s well ’A, the water whereof is like milk to the taste and 
feeds a perennial rivulet called on this account “Kslrodadhi ” or 
“ Khiroi” signifying literally the sea of milk. 

Gautama lived with his wife Ahalya who, for her flirtation 
with Indra, was, according to the Ramilyana,' 5 cursed by her 


3rfr?r%«r w*nr g vfiriN 1 1 

(PadmapurSna, Utfcarakhanda, chap, 203). 

* an?w w* \ 

(SkandapurSna, Kalikakhanda, chap. xvii). 
uTfsmiTHT; wf n 

(Gandharva tantra quoted in Pranatoivnt t antra). 

, — a, CL*, -i — i n -I, . ..... 

* I 

ww w frw w w 

(Naisadha carita, canto xvii). 


<> The author of this book visited Gautama-sthana in October 1913. 

xim \ 

Tuj v’srv $fasi , 'rq[ 11 a ll 
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husband and transformed into a stone. She remained in this stony 
state for some time' until she was emancipated by Rama-candra. 
Then she regained her human form and was admitted into heaven. 

Ahalya in her accursed state is at present 
represented by a slab of stone, which lies 
between a pair of trees in a village called 
Ahalya-sthana (Ahiria) two miles to the east of Gautama-sthana 
already mentioned. In the vicinity of this slab there is a temple 
which commemorates the emancipation of Ahalya by Rama- 
candra 


Gautama as described 
in the Ramavana, 


The Mahabharata 1 which gives a different version of the story 
„ x . mentions a son of Ahalya named Cirakarin 

in the Ch abhamta " 006 who is said to have been ordered by his 

father to kill Ahalya, but who, being of a re- 
flective turn of mind, refrained from carrying out the order. Gau- 
tama, in consideration of the natural weakness of her sex, pardoned 
his wife and dwelt from that time forward in his hermitage with- 
out ever separating himself from her. 

In the Pratima-nataka 2 the poet Bhasa, who is believed to 

Medhatithi Of Bhasa. W flourished during the Kusana period , 8 

speaks of a sage named Medhatithi as the 
founder of the Nyaya-Sastra, a later appellation 'for the Anvlksiki. 
In the Mahabharata , 4 we find that Medhatithi and Gautama were 
the names of the same person, one being his proper name and the 
other his family name Therefore the full name of the founder of 
Anviksiki was Medhatithi Gautama 


fiwswro. fjTvfb n ^ n 
* hit grp 1 

(Ramayana, Adikanda, sarga 48). 

1 Mahabharata, gantiparva, 272-9 ; and A4vamedhaparva, 56-26. 

2 wt; i ^TtFhrr# 

k’srrfvrvj^iuir#, srr§«lM srrsqwr'? i 

(BhSsa’s Pratima-nataka, Act V,p. 79, M.M. Ganapati gsstri’s edition). 

t 4 « A ' M ' Meerwarth ’ 3 “ The dramas of Bhasa: a literary study” in 
J.A S.B., 1917- v 

4 *h^ffjfw?T9isfr fig?*: | 

t*T vwjrr g 

(Mahabharata, Santiparva, 265-45, Bahgavasi edition). 
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Medhatithi Gautama seems to have belonged to the family 

and school of Naciketas Gautama 1 and to 

dhsti^hi^Gautama 6 ° * have sprung, like Buddha Gautama, from the 

Angirasa* tribe. His remote ancestor was 
perhaps the sage Nodha Gotama descended from that Gotama 
who is described in the Rgveda , 3 and the Satapatha-Brahmana 4 of 
the White Yajurveda as having settled in a place the description of 
which tallies with that of Gautarna-sthana in Mithila. The descen- 
dants of Gotama 5 were called Gotamasah, Gotama or Gautama . 6 


i if ?mT i 

• /jjjs. yy v ♦ * • 

*?TWTt?T VUTU V«T<T II 

A % 

*i*i firsrrsra ^sriarr arfrrnr it 

* « 

ff ^ ^ U*TT<T*n{ I 

VTO «^rf<T affaff II 

(Kathopanisad, 1-1-10; 2-4-15; and 2-5-0). 

* In the Pali Mahavagga Ahgirasa (in Pali_Angirasa) occurs as a name of 
Buddha Gautama who evidently belonged to the Ahgirasa tribe : — 

Aiigirasassa kayo anokavahha aeciyo honti — 

(Mahavagga, pathamam patihnriyarh, I 15.7, p. 25, Dr. Oldenberg’s edition). 

Angiraso Sakyamuni sabbabhutanukampako . 

(Parivara III. 5, edited by Dr, H. Oldenberg). 

In the Mahabharata and Brahmanda purSna, Gautama (husband of Ahalya) 
and his son Cirakarin arc described as having belonged to the Ahgirasa tribe : — 

gfjTFrfff , ct !># n 
*msrra'T *rkr*WRwr^ gw i 

(MahSbharata, ^anfciparva, ohap. 265, verseB 2-4 ; Calcutta, Bangavasi edition). 

afr^: aftrrtfT arfr ’sfrnfag; i 

wfasni' 5# srro 11 

(Brahmanda purana, anusahgapSda, chapter 23). 

B Egveda-samhita, mandala i, sukta 81, verse 3; sukta 61, verses 14 — 16; 
sukta 62, verse 6 ; sukta 62, verse 13 ; sukta 64, verse 1 ; sukta 77, verse 5 ; sukta 
85, verse 11. 

* Satapafcha Brahmana of the White Yajurveda, kancla 1, adhyaya 4, Miid- 
hyandintya recension. Vide also my article on 4 ‘The Localization of certain 
hymns of the Rgveda’’ in J.A.S.B., February 1014. 

h afVrr^wpg 1 ^ u 

(Katantra, Catustaya karakaprakarana). 

The story of Gautama as related above seems to be historical in so far as his 
family and native- place are concerned, but the legend of Ahalya associated with 
the story is untrustworthy. 
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We thus find that Medhatithi, Gotama, Gautama and Medha- 
fcithi Gautama^were the names for one and the same person, who 
founded the Anvlksiki par excellence . His work on Anvlksiki 
has not come down to us in its original form. We do not there- 
fore know whether he treated of the soul and reasoning together 
in one volume, or dealt with them separately. His theory of rea- 
soning has reached us in a crude form through the Caraka-samhita, 
and in a developed form through the Nyaya-sutra, while we may 
gather some idea of his theory of soul through the same sources as 
well as through the Mahabharata and the Pali Brahmajala-sutta. 

Bhasa 1 speaks of Medhatithi’s “ Nyaya-§astra ” The term 

Nyaya was prevalent in the day of Bhasa, 

Am^iksikL thl S W ° rk ° n anc ^ by “ Nyaya- sastra ” he really meant 

its prototype the Anvlksiki. In the Santi- 
parva of the Mahabharata, 2 there is mention of a Medhatithi who, 
along with certain other sages, revealed to the world the Upani- 
sad-doctrine of emancipation. This Medhatithi seems to have 
been the same as our Medhatithi Gautama. 

Medhatithi Gautama is more often called simply Gautama. 
As previously noticed, Gautama was the name under which the 
founder of Anvlksiki was best known in the Padmapurana, Matsya- 
purana, etc., and his art of debate is still designated as Gautaml 
- , . Vidya (Gotamide science). The fame of 

the old Persian scripture. Gautama as a great master of the art of 

debate seems to have spread as far as 
Persia In one of the yashts 3 of the Khorda Avesta edited* 
during the reigns of the Sasanian Kings Ardashlr (A.D. 211-241) 
and Shapur I (A.D. 242-272), we read 5 “how the Fravashis cause 


1 Bhasa’s Pratima-nataka, Act V, p. 79, M.M. Ganapati ^asfcri’s edition. 

2 w: 3TVW gr?T I 

♦ 

«T5fTS^: II 

frni i 

i ... || 

{Mahabharata, Santiparva, Moksadharma, adhyaya 243, verses 14-17). 

3 Vide the 13th yasht, para. 16. 

4 According to Arda-viraf-nama, the Avesta written on cow-hides with golden 

ink, and given to the Persians by Zaratusht (Zoroaster), existed in its original form 
for 300 years until it was burnt by Iskander Rumi (Alexander the Great) who 
destroyed Persepolis about 325 B.C. The fragments that survived were put to- 
gether by Zoroastrian priests under the name of Avesta, which was edited and 
proclaimed canonical during the reigns of Ardashir and Shapur of the Sasanian 
dynasty It is suggested that it was in the Sasanian period that Indian traditions 
entered the scripture of the Persians. Cf. Dr. K. Geldner’s 44 Persia ” in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. * 

6 Vide the 13th yasht, para. 16 ; and Early Religious Poetry of Persia, by J. H. 
Moulton, p. 141. 
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a man to be bom who is a master in assemblies and skilled in sacred 
lore, so that he comes away from debate a victor over Gaotema . 1 55 

In the Anguttara-nikaya % of the Pali Sutta-pitaka we meet 

with ten orders of non-Buddhist recluses of 
r Medhatithi Gautama’s w hich “ Gotamaka ” 3 was one. This order 

referred most probably to the followers of 
Gotama or Gautama the founder of Anvlksikl. The Brahmajala- 
sutta 4 describes a sage designated as taklci (argumentationist) 
and vlmamsi (casuist) who maintained that certain things were 
eternal and other things were non-eternal. If this sage was identi- 
cal with the leader of the Gotamaka sect or the founder of the 
Anvlksikl, it will be difficult to resist the conclusion that he was a 
senior contemporary of Buddha Sakyamuni. We may therefore fix 
the date of Medhatithi Gautama at about 550 B.C. 


I Gaotema,” who is identified by Dr. Haug and J. H. Moulton, with the 
Buddha Gautama, is more probably the same as Medhatithi Gautama, the well- 
known founder of the art of debate and a descendant of Nodha Gautama. “Yo 


Naidyaonho Gaotbrnahe paro-yno parStoitavaiti. (Yasht 13, para. 
2 Ahguttaranikaya, part III, chap. 05, pp 276-77, edited by 


16). 

Dr. Morris, Pali 


Text Society. ^ „ 

5i Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids in his Introduction to the Kassapa-siha-nada sutta 

in the Dialogues of Buddha, pp. 220-21, observes: “ the only alternative is that 
some Brahmana, belonging to the Gotarna-gotta, is here referred to as having had 

a community of Bhiksus named after him.” , 

* The Brahma] a la sutta 1-32 included in the DIgha IShkaya, p. ^9, edited by 
Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids and J. E. Carpenter, London. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Doctrines of Anviksiki. 

* 

16. A Council of Debate (Parisad) 

(circa 900-500 B.C.). 

The theory of reasons (he.lv,), which formed an important 
subject of Anviksiki, grew out of debates in councils of learned 
men. In the Chandogya 1 and Brhadaranyaka 2 upanisads there 
are references to councils for the discussion of metaphysical sub- 
jects, e.g. the nature of the soul and the Supreme Boiim The 
Prasnopanisad 3 reports the proceedings of a council, in which 
Sukesa Bharadvaja, Saivya Satyakama. SauryayanI Gfirgya 
Aausalya Asvalayana, Bhargava Vaidarblii and KabandhI Ivatva- 
yana approach the sage Pippalada and ask him a series of ques- 
tions, such as “how has this world been produced,” “how is it 
sustained” and “how does the life-breath come into our body.” 
such a council was called samsad, samiti, sahha, parisad or par sad 


A Council Of learned so . ci °; re . li g ious institutes of Manu/ 

men. Parasara, Yajnavalkya' 1 and others, we 

e ■ tmd ^at the council consisted generally of 

four, ten or twenty-one Brahmans, who were learned in the Vedic 
and secular literatures and could give decisions in matters on which 


(Chandogyopanisad, 5-3-1 ). 

2 Yf^fiursmi 

( Bj-had aranyaka , 0-2-1). 

Max Muller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 128-132. 

3 Prasnopanisad, PraSna 1-6. - 

tpaf wrrvrr ^n^vrnrur 11 

(Manu-samhitn, 12-110, III). 

to wt nr Wlfe-m n 

(Paragara-samhita, 8-19). 

^raift t^WRWri I 

sp i * vim: N 

(Yajnavalkya-samhita, 1-9). 
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people might ask their advice. The debates or dialogues, such as 
those described in the Prasnopanisad, the Chandogvopanisad and - 
the Brhadaranyaka, were in all probability the precursors of the 
theory of reasons (hetu-vada) treated in the Anvlksikl The words, 
which had to be used in special senses to carry on debates in 
the councils, constituted the technical terms of the Anvlksikl. 

17. The Technical Terms used in the Councils oe 

Debate 

(900-500 B.C.). 

Some of the technical terms used in the councils of debate 

Some of the terms used liad grown up along with the Upanisads. 
in the Brahmanas and For instance in the Taittirlya Aranyaka 1 
Upamsads. we mee t w ith four terms, viz. (1) Smrti 

(scripture), (2) pratyaksa (perception), (3) ailihya (tradition), and 
(4) anumana (inference). These terms recur in the Ramayana* 
with a little alteration as (1) ailihya (tradition), (2) anumana (in- 
ference), and (3) sastra, scripture. Three of these terms, are used 
in the Manu-samhita, 3 as (1) pratyaksa, anumana and sastra. 

Similarly in the Aitareya Brahmana, Kathopanisad, etc,, there 
occur such terms as tarka + (reasoning), vada b (debate), yukti 6 
(continuous argument), jalpa 1 (wrangling), vitanda 3 (cavil), 
chala 9 (quibble), nirnaya 10 (ascertainment), prayojana 11 (purpose), 
pramdna 11 (proof), prameya 13 (the object of knowledge), etc. 


i Trffnuq i i i n 

m . . ^ 

(Taittiriva aranyaka, 1-2). 

(Ram ay ana, 5-87-23), 

s Hi®’? Dffrsruui^ i 

qfSrrepf *raj 11 (Manu-samhita, 12-105). * 

4 Tarka occurs in Kathopanisad, 2-9 ; Manusarhhita, 12-106 ; Mahabharata,. 
2-453; and Bhagavata puriina, 8-21-2. 

6 Vada occurs in Manu-samhita, 6-50; Ramayana, 1-13-23 and 7-53-15; and, 
Yajfiavalkya-samhita, 3-292, 

6 Yukti occurs in Aitareya Brahmana, 6-23 ; Ramayana, 2-1-13 ; Bhagavata 
purana, 3-31-15; and Kamandaklya-nitisara, 1-49. 

1 Jalpa occurs in Mahabharata, 13-4322. 

8 Vitanda occurs in Mahabharata, 2-1310 and 7-3022; and Panini, 4-4-102 

9 Chala occurs in Manu-samhita, 8-49; and Ramayana, 4-57-10. 

10 Nirnaya occurs in Mahabharata, 13-7533, 7535. 

11 Prayojana in Manu-samhita, 7-100 ; Mahabharata, 1-5805 ; and Yajnavalkya- 
samhita, 3-133. 

12 Prarndna occurs in Manu-samhita, 2-13; Ramayana, 2-37-21 ; and Maha- 
bharata, 13-5572; Kautilya 3-1. 

18 Prameya occurs in RamSyana, 1-52-13 ; Mahabharata, 1-157 and 8-1449. 
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18 . Tantra-yukti — the terms of Scientific Argument 
(quoted by Katttilya about 327 B.C.). 

In the last chapter of the Artha-sastra (a work on polity), 

KautAya gives list of thirty-two technical terms called Tanira- 

yukh or the forms of scientific argument” (dvatrimsadaJcara- 

Tt , u . sIlst a PP ears also in the Caraka-samhita 1 

It wa a 6 .^, s ™ 1 a ' sa ' t * 1 ^^a, 2 two authoritative works on medicine. 

of Z tw? n lv 1 ?l- pa f d T ither hy Kau «lya nor by the authors 

establish ri ® amhltas > bu . t by a person or persons who wanted to 
establish debates on a scientific basis. 

The terms included in the list are found to have been employed 

Tantra-yukti for the more widely in works on Nyaya Philosonhv 

baf 6 r atiZati ° n ° f de ‘ than in those on Polity or Medicine. Defh 
j nitions of soxxiG of those torros jh&vB hoon 

NySya^atra 6 The ^ at y ayana ! a “4 other commentators on the 

fib argument ” w Temtn ^ stt whlch literally signifies “ scicnti- 

systematle doh t C0 “ piIed P ossi bly in the 6th century B.C. to 

rltlZ^ZtZZ Z n Z a Z adS ° r learned coun °ils. In the Sus- 
a .amhita it is distinctly stated that by means of Tantra-yukti 

^^^*'^*‘*** 1 1 " i — l l 

withoSfr Saner" ?“• The Tantra-yukti along 

fulfil: | 

WWTrsrqrTUr N iff ^ || 

^HsTWTNTK^TSfri fyyjgy: , 

^T^rNTSTT^Nrr^ftjgTsrHs^r: , 

f^wsr Bfirrrin n 

^ 5?iBBFTETKjf VRSRfrnfsf u 

to hllte^n ^ V - : rhe Uttara-tantrais said 
Tantra-yukti as embodied in the SuWa-samhita^on^s ™ T,!6 

jrrfi-rra- - „ “ con^sts of 32 technical terms:— 


$ 


^rfT^^giyjiyyTit i 

(Nyaya-bhasya of Vatsyiiyana, 1-1-4) 

^Rsnr^ysmtsri ^rmriff yfhvNfnr , 

(SuSruta-samhita, Uttaratantra, chapter LXV). 
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a debater can establish his own points and set aside those of his 
opponents who indulge in unfairness. In the department of Hetu- 
§astra (Logic) there is indeed no work older than the Tantra-yukti 
which is a little manual on the systematization of arguments or 
debates. 

The technical terms constituting the Tantra-yukti are the 
following : — 

(1) Adhikarana (a subject), (2) vidhana (arrangement), (3) yoga 
(union of words), (4) paddrtha (category), (5) hetvartha (implication), 
(6) uddesa (enunciation), (7) nirdem (declaration), (8) upadesa (in- 
struction), (9) apadesa (specification), (10) atidem (extended appli- 
cation), (11) pradesa (determination from a statement to be made) , 
(12) upamana (analogy), (13) arthdpatti (presumption), (14) sam- 
saya (doubt), (15) prasahga (a connected argument), (16) viparyaya 
(reversion), (17) vdkya-sesa (context), (1*8) anumata (assent), (3 9) 

vyakhydna (description), (20) nirvacana 
of Tantra-yukti^ 0 termS (etymological explanation), (21) nidanana 

(example), (22) apavarga (exception), (23) 
sva-samjnd (a special term), (24) purva-paksa (question), .25) utta- 
ra-palcsa (reply), (26) ekanta (eertam), (27) anagataveksana (antici- 
pation), (28) atilcrantaveksana, (retrospection), (29) niyoga (in- 
junction), (30) vikalpa (alternative), (31) samuccaya (aggregation), 
and (32) uhya (ellipsis). 

In the Caraka-samhita the Tantra-yukti , which consists of 
thirty-four terms, includes the following : — 

(1) Prayojana (purpose), (2) nirnaya (ascertainment), (3) ane- 

Th© list of Kautilya kdnta (uncertain), (4) pratyuccdra (repeti- 
differs from that of* the tion), (5) uddhara (citation), and (6) sam - 
Caraka-samhita. bhava (probability). 


19. Medhatithi Gautama’s Doctrines as reproduced in 
the Caraka-samhita (about 78 A. D.). 

The Caraka-samhita 1 gives a summary of the principal doc- 

Who was Cavaka ? trines of Anvlksikl possibly as propounded 

by Medhatithi Gautama. Caraka is a 

general name for the ancient sdkhds (branches) of the Yajurveda 

as well as for the teacher of those sakhas. The word “Carakah 55 

* 

signifies, according to Panini, 2 the persons who study the Veda (i.e. 


1 As Atreya communicated his Ayurveda-samhita at first to Agnive^a, the 
Caraka-samhita is also called the Agnivega-tantra. Agnive^a is called in Tibetan 

Me-bshin-hjug ( vide Mahavyutpatti, part I, p. 23, Bibliotheca Indica 


series). 


2 (Panini’s Astadhyayl, 4-3-107). 

Max Muller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 2nd edition, pp. 225, 
350, 364, 369. 
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the sakhas of the Yajurveda) enounced by the teacher Caraka 
Some say that the exact meaning of “Caraka,” as applied to the 
araka-samhita, is unknown. The expression “ Caraka-samhita ” 
maj according to them, mean the Ayurveda-samhita of the 

Sember 0t of C th ab r- °L ^ yurv ® da ' sarilhita as redacted by a 

According f to -° r physician named Caraka. 

Aceording to the Nyaya-manjan - Caraka was a physician anri 

o/xanSkT th de , S ? ribe ® h * m as a Physician at the court 
^about So’ Kusana king. of Gandhara. Punarvasu Atreya 

a ii°j r 550 B was tlle original author of the Caraka-saihbfts 

an fS e i PhySi ° ian ° araka was P erf iaps 

it doctrines ofT -f a , - 5ti beginning 0f the Christian era * 
Ihe doctrines of Anviksiki did not evidently constitute a part 

Medhatithi Gautama’s _ the Original .Ayurveda of Punarva <^n 

&teSSitf° ueh ^ treya - Th/^ doctrines seem to have been 
-j , ^ incorporated into the Caraka-saiiihita bv the 

redactor Caraka m whose time they were widely known and studied 

Irtti) sfe r mZ ( h V ^ exc + f tion of thos ? relating to Karyalhinir- 

W J Shed fr 

*°‘n rm the W Nvl emb -°f ed 0 ”“ k »- s “"W*» ‘ Of Caraka as well 

them in h fh5 y !i SU h ra ° f ^ k?apada - But w hile Caraka accepted 

fore thOTMgh, - r b °- 

.rea^„tr‘r:,?e»d e s,“ ^ C ^a-sa,hMta are 

(1) negate ef resources for the accomplish- 

Panksa, the standard of examination, and 
(6) oambhasa-vidhi, or vdda-vidhi, the method of debate. 

nibaya part iii, p. 276; Ratnolk^dhSj'fm- 56 M Caraka see the Ahguttara 

by- Prof. Rhys Davids in hfs ” Indian ' Mal ? av f s ‘ u 412, 7-10, etc. quoted 

in the J.R.A.S. for 1898 See also Prof r °R S£ $°ir S tle tims °* *he Buddha,” 
for 1901. Is Prof - C - Cendall s observations in the J.E.A.S. 


2 


WirtTL; 5f 3 t H^fsfsr: H ' 


/'XT - _ U 

Sanskrit feriTs^ 8 ' 1 ' 1 ’ ehapter IV ’ P- 249 > edited by Gangadhar Sastri, Vizianagram 

3 Jolly Hedioin (Buhier’s Grundriss, iii, ] 0 ) D . u 

tains on the authority of Chinese ’books^ha^ r 447 T 45 il Mr ‘ Sylvain Levi main - 
samhita lived in the court of Kaniska. The d « P ara . k: l- the . “thor of the Caraka- 
finally fixed, but I provisionally take it to he la a t? ^ 7 a “ I ?^ a has not yet been 
Medieval School of Indian Logic ” pp 62 68 let? i 7** . my ** History of the 
(Peshwar) in Gandhara, but he h^his Buddh^^ at Puspapura 

* Professor L. Suali fixes the dnta cJr- convocation at J alandhara. 

Indiana , p. 28). date of Caraka at about 100 A.D. (Filosofia 

5 Caraka-samhita, VimSna-sthana, adhyaya 8. 
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As regards Karyabhinirvrtti, it does not appear to have been 
a part ot the_ Anviksikl of Medhatithi Gautama. Perhaps it was 
a part of the Vaisesika philosophy in an early stage. Parllcsa is re- 
dundant as the four terms coming under this head, viz. : aptopadem, 

Which of the doctrines atyaksa, anumdna and yuleti reappear with 
eLnl 1 t-i C f aka ' s -» a f 1 !ui s a Iittle modification in the names of idbda, 
tithi Gautama'? 1 6 a P r atyaksa, anumdna and aupamya under the 
• , . J sub-head vddamarga of sambhasa-vidhi. It 

uncertain as to whether the first four or the last four were in- 
luded in the Anviksikl of Medhatithi Gautama. Sambhasa-vidhi 
o) mda-md/n was undoubtedly the principal topic of Anvlksiki- 
ldya borne of the terms coming under the sub-head vada-mdrga 
did not however form a part of the original sambhdsd vidhi. Por 
ins ancc le terms dr any a. guna , karma, samdnya, vi^esa and sama- 
vaya were borrowed from the Vaisesika philosophy in its first stage 
and incorporated into the vdda-mfmja by Oaraka himself. There 
are o ler erms such as praii)hd, sthdpand, pratisthapand, hetu, 
upanaya, ntgamana, uttara, drstanta and siddhdnta which in their 
technical senses were perhaps unknown to Medhatithi Gautama 
and were introduced into the vada marga by Caraka while he com- 
piled^ and redacted the Ayurveda samhita in the first century A.D. 

Ihe terms coming under the three heads are explained in the 
Laraka-samhita as follows : — 

J. Karyabhinirvrtti the aggregate of resources for the accom- 
plishment of an action. 

t, ii A P e, ; son wll ° is determined to accomplish an action success- 
tuiiy should examine the following resources : — 

(1) Kdrcma or ■ hetu— the actor or agent who accomplishes an action. 

JLamiia the instrument which co-operates with the actor to 
^accomplish the action. 

(3) Karya-yoni — the material cause which while undergoing modi- 

iA: Nation is developed into the action. 

(4) Karya the action for the accomplishment of which the actor 

moves. 

(5) Karya -phala the effect for the attainment of which the action 

is undertaken. 

(6) Anuhandha the adjunct, that is ; that pleasurable or painful 

condition which resulting from the action attaches unavoid- 
ably to the actor. 

(?) — ^ xe place of the action. 

(8) Kala — the time of the action. 

(9) Pravrlli — the activity or exertion put forth for achieving the 

action. 1 

(10) Upaya— a favourable circumstance or that condition of the 
actor, instrument and the material cause in which they can 
veil lender facilities and aids to the action being accom- 
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II. Parlksa — the Standard op Examination. 

* 

Things , existent or non-existent, are tested by four standards, 
viz. (1) aptopadesa , reliable assertion (2) pratyaksa, perception, (3) 
anumana, inference, and (4) yukti , continuous reasoning. These 
are collectively called pariksa 1 (examination), hetu* (reason), or 
pram.ana 8 (means of valid knowledge). 

Reliable assertion is the assertion of a person who is trustworthy, 
noble, wise and freed from evil propensities, whose percep- 
tion runs unimpeded, and the truth of whose words is never 
called in question. 

Perception is the knowledge which is produced through a union of 
the soul with the mind, senses and their objects. 

Inference is preceded by perception and refers to three times, e.g. 
a fire is inferred from smoke, fruits are inferred from a seed, 
etc. 

Continuous reasoning refers to the knowledge which beholds con- 
ditions resulting from the co-operation of many causes and 
abiding in three times. For instance, one’s birth in the womb 
is due to a combination of the soul and the five primal 
essences of earth, water, fire, air and space ; the soul alone 
is related to the next life ; acts result from the union of an 
agent and certain means ; acts that are done bear fruits, 
acts not done bear no fruits ; there can be no sprout where 
there is no seed ; good or bad fruits correspond to the good 
or bad acts that produce them ; and one kind of seed cannot 
produce another kind of fruit. 

III. Sambhasa or vada-vidhi 4 — the Method of 

Debate. 

Utility of Debate (sambhasa-prasamsa) . 

If a person carries on debate with another person both being 
versed in the same science, it increases their knowledge and happi- 
ness. Besides, it produces dexterity, bestows eloquence and bright- 
ens reputation. If there was any misapprehension in a subject 


1 Caraka’Samhita, Sutra-sthana, 11th adhyaya : — 

2 Caraka-sarhhita, VimSna-sthana, adhyaya 8: — 

hh imu t 

3 Caraka samhiba, Sutra-sthaua, llfch adhyaya : — 

4 Caraka-sarhhita, Vimana-sthana, adhyaya 8. 
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already studied it removes that misapprehension, and if there was 
no misapprehension in the subject it produces zeal for its further 
study. It also makes debaters familiar with certain matters which 
were unknown to them. Moreover some precious mystic doctrines, 
which a preceptor imparted to his favourite pupil, come out in 
essence from the pupil who, owing to a temporary excitement and 
ambition for victory, is impelled to expound them in the course of 
the debate. Hence wise men applaud debate with fellow scholars. 


Two hinds of Debate ( dvividhd sambhasa). 

A debate with a fellow-scholar may be carried on either 
. . ,, , . . (1) peacefully (. sandhaya ) or (2) in a spirit 

of opposition (vigrhya). The first is called 
a congenial debate (anuloma -sambhasa) , and the second a hostile 
debate ( vigrhya sambhasa). The congenial debate takes place when 
the respondent (or opponent) is possessed of erudition, wisdom, 
eloquence and readiness of reply, is not wrathful or malicious, is 
well versed in the art of persuasion, and is patient and sweet- 
speeched. In debating with such a person one should speak con- 
fidently, interrogate confidently and give answer in confidence. 
One should not be alarmed at suffering defeat from him nor should 
one rejoice in inflicting defeat on him. It is improper to show 
obstinacy towards him, or to introduce before him matters which 
are irrelevant. While using persuasion with gentleness, one should 
keep in view the subject of debate. This kind of debate is called 
a peaceful or congenial debate. 

Before entering upon a hostile debate with a person one should 

examine one’s strength through a casual 
conversation with him and observation in 
any other way of his merits. Such an examination should settle 
the opportuneness or otherwise of entering upon the debate. The 
merits considered as good are erudition, wisdom, memory, ingen- 
uity and eloquence. The demerits considered as bad are irrita- 
bility, shallowness, shyness and inatfcentiveness. 


A hostile debate. 


Three classes of respondents ( trividhah parah). 

In consideration of the merits and demerits mentioned above 
the respondent (or opponent) may be of three kinds, viz. superior, 
inferior, and equal 

A Council of Delate. ( parisad ). 

The assembly ( parisad ) in which a debate is to take place may 
be of two kinds, viz. (1) learned, i.e. an assembly of wise men , and 
(2) ignorant, i.e. an assembly of fools. Each of these may be sub- 
divided as (a) friendly, (b) indifferent or impartial, and (c) hostile 
or committed to one side. 
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How to vanquish a per- 
son of blazing fame. 


The Expedients of Debate ( vadopdya ). 

It is not advisable to enter upon debate in a hostile assembly, 

no matter whether the assembly is learned 
or ignorant. In an ignorant assembly, 
friendly or indifferent, one may enter upon 
debate with a person who is of blazing fame, but who neither pos- 
sesses erudition, wisdom and eloquence, nor is held in esteem bv 
respectable people. In debating with such an opponent one may- 
employ crooked and long-strung word-bolts. Now assuming a 
delightful countenance and now indulging in ridicule one should 
engage the assembly in such a way that the opponent does not find 
an opportunity of speaking. If the opponent utters an unusual 
word he should be immediately told that such a word is never used 
or that his original proposition has fallen to the ground. In tho 
case of his attempting to offer challenge he should be stopped 
with the observation : “Go and study for a full year, sitting at 
the feet of your preceptor: this much that you have done to-day 
is enough.” If in the meantime the shout of “vanquished, van- 
quished” has even once been uttered, no further debate need be 
held with the opponent. . 

Some say that this procedure may be adopted in debate even 

Respect for an old man. w *bh a superior opponent, but experts do 

not approve of its adoption when the 
opponent happens to be an old man. 

In a friendly assembly one may enter upon debate with an 
tj- . _ opponent who is inferior or equal. In an 

opponent; oTfuperiorbn- jndifferent (or impartial) assembly consist- 
ferior or equal merits. ing of members that are endued with at- 

tentiveness, erudition, wisdom, memory and 
eloquence one should speak with great care marking the merits and 
emeri s o one s opponent. If the opponent appears to be superior, 
should without expressing one’s inferiority, never engage 

To bSnW h J L° n the ° th6r hand the °PPonent happens 

weak S i ’ ° n ! Sh ° Ul ? at T °T def eat him ' An opponent, who is 
passages from £ UreS ’ be d ® f ® ated throu gh citations of long 

defeated fhli n An °, PP ° nent devoid of erudition should be 
An omforrent h6 em P lo y ment of unusual words and phrases, 
frooked Tnd ^ Wh °f mSm ° ry 1 1 l n0t sharp sh0ldd be defeated with 

SnS shot te'lT 8 * ri d ' bo1 ?- o A ” »f in- 

j-np - , 0 . be defeated through the use of same words bearing 

different meamngs and different words bearing the meS? 

toST “ -fr d of , *°“' d ™ 

opponent whlse knowledoeTAaowthottfbe 6 ' dt ■*“ 

put to shame on +w * ° ^ snaUow should be defeated by being 

P shame on that account. An opponent of irritable temper 
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should he defeated by being thrown into a state of nervous exhaus- 
tion. An opponent who is timid should be defeated through the 
excitement of his fear. An opponent who is inattentive should 
be defeated by being put under the restraint of a certain rule. 
Even in a hostile debate one should speak with propriety, an 
absence of which may provoke the opponent to say or do any 
thing. 

influencing the assembly one should cause it to name that as 

the subject of debate with which one is per- 
How to Influence a feetiv familiar and which presents an in- 

surmountable difficulty to one’s opponent. 
When the assembly meets, one should observe silence after saying 
to one’s opponent: “it is not now permissible for us to make 
any suggestions. Here is the assembly which will fix the subject 
and limits of debate agreeably to its wishes and sense of pro- 


” i 


The Limits of Debate, (vadcc-maryada). 


The limits of debate consist of such directions, as : “This 
should be said, this should not be said, if this occurs defeat 
follows, etc/ 5 * 

The Course of Debate (vada-marga ) . 

The following are the categories 1 2 3 which should be studied for 
a thorough knowledge of the course of debate : — 

(1) Debate (mda )— a discourse between two parties agreeably to 

the scriptures and in a spirit of opposition on a subject such 
as ’* whether there is rebirth, or there is no rebirth.” It is 
of two kinds, viz. (1) wrangling (jalpa) which is a debate 
for the purpose of defence or attack, and (2) cavil (vitandd) 
which is a perverse debate for the purpose of a mere 
attack. 

(2) Substance (dravya ) — that in which actions and qualities inhere 

and which can constitute a material cause, e.g. ether, air, 
fire, water, earth, soul, mind, and space. 

(3) Quality {guna ) — that which inheres in a substance and is in- 

active, e.g. colour, taste, odour, touch, sound, heavy and 


1 This trick, the knowledge of which is useful in guarding oneself against a 
cunning debater, should never be adopted in a fair debate. S. C. Vidyabhusana. 

2 UdayanfieSrya (10th century A.D.) following the old laws of debate observes 
that an objection may be removed by debate, but on no account should it proceed 
beyond the limit of practical absurdity. 

11 (KusumnrSjali, 3-7). 

The explanation of substance, quality, action , generality , particularity and 
inherence is given in the Car aka sarhhita, Sutra-sthBna, adhySya l ; and the explana- 
tion of the remaining terms in the Vimana-sthana, adhynya 8. The terms (2-7) 
were evidently taken from the Vai4esika philosophy and not from Anviksiki of 
Medh&tithi Gautama. 
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light, cold and hot, intelligence, pleasure and pain, desire 
and aversion, dissimilarity, contrariety, union, separation, 
number, measure, etc. 

(4) Action (karma) ’that which is the cause of both union and sepa- 

ration, which inheres in a substance and represents the func- 
tion which is to be performed, and which is not dependent 
on any other acton. 

(5) Generality (samdnya) — that which produces unity. 

(6) Particularity (vi&esa) — that which produces diversity. 

(7) Inherence ( samavaya )— a permanent relation between a sub- 

stance and its qualities or actions in virtue of which thev 
cannot exist separately. 

(8) Proposition (pratimd)— the statement of what is to be estab- 

lished, e.g. the soul is eternal. 

(9) Demonstration (sthdpand)— the establishment of a proposition 

through the process of a reason, example, application and 
conclusion, e.g. 

. (i) The soul is eternal (a proposition). 

(ii) Because it is a non-product (reason). 

(iii) Just as ether which being a non-product is eternal (ex- 

ample). 

(iv) The soul similar to ether is a non-product (application). 

(v) Therefore the soul is eternal (conclusion). 

(10) Counter-demonstration (pratisthdpana)— the establishment of 

the counter-proposition, e.g. 


(i) The soul is non-eternal (a proposition). 

(ii) Because it is cognized by the senses ( reason ) 

(iii) Just as a pot which being cognized by the senses is non- 

eternal (example). 

(iv) The soul similar to a pot is cognized by the senses (applica- 

tion) . 

(v) Therefore the soul is non-eternal (conclusion). 


(11) Reason ( hetu )* the source of knowledge such as perception 

( pratyaksa ), inference (anumana), scripture (aitihua) and 
comparison (aupamya). J 

(12) Application (upanaya)— as shown above. 

(13) Conclusion (nigamana)—a,s shown above. 

/i (uttara) the proposition in a counter-demonstration. ** 

(15) Example ( drstanta ) — the thing about which an ordinary man 

an -u “***? entert ^ m tlle same opinion, and which des- 
cribes the subject, e.g. hot as “ fire,” stable as “ earth ” etc 

or just as the “ sun ” is an illuminator so is the text of the 
Samkhya. 



The word reason (hetu). which in the old RrShmnnm av . j T * , 

fied a source of knowledge, is not exactly identiLl ^th r Jaina works signi- 
constitutes the second member of a syllogism or which 
the doctrine of syllogism or demonstration was introduced 'into 
at a comparatively late time, and the word Aete 3 T1 ‘ Lo S IC 

doctrine was allowed for some time to retain its old signiacTtiom 116 ^ 1011 W ** h this 
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(16) Tenet or conclusion (siddkdnta) — a truth which is established 

on examination by experts and on proof by reasons. It is 
of four kinds, viz. a truth accepted by all the schools, that 
accepted by a particular school, that accepted hypotheti- 
cally, and that accepted by implication. 

(17) Word (sab da ) — a combination of letters. It is of four kinds, 

viz. that which refers to a matter which is seen, that which 
refers to a matter which is not seen, that which corresponds 
to what is real, and that which does not correspond to what 
is real. 

(18) Perception (pratyaksa) — that knowledge which a person acquires 

by himself through his mind conjoined with the five senses. 
Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and the like are objects of 
the mind, while sound, etc., are objects of the five senses. 

(19) Inference ( anumdna ) — a reasoning based on the knowledge of 

connected facts, e.g. fire is inferred from the power of diges- 
tion. 

(20) Comparison (aupamya) — the knowledge of a thing acquired 

through its similarity to another thing. 

(21) Tradition (aitihya) — consisting of reliable assertions, e.g. the 

Veda, etc. 

(22) Doubt (sam&aya) — uncertainty, e.g. is there, or is there not. un- 

timely death ? 

(23) Purpose (pray o jama) — that for the accomplishment of which 

actions are undertaken, e.g. I shall live carefully “ to avoid 

untimely death. 55 

«-> 

(24) Uncertain (savy abided r a) — going astray, e.g. this medicine may 

be or may not be suited to this disease. 

(25) Inquiry ( jijndsd) — examination. 

(26) Ascertainment (vyavasdya) — determination, e.g. that disease is 

due to the disturbance of wind in the stomach, and this is 
its medicine. 

(27) Presumption (artha-prapti) — the knowledge of a thing implied 

by the declaration of another thing, e.g. when it is said that 
a person should not eat during the day, it is implied that he 
should eat during the night. 

(28) The originating cause ( sambhava ) — that from which something 

springs out, e.g. the six ingredients (dhatus), constitute the 
originating cause of the foetus in the womb. 

(29) Censurable (anuyojya) — a speech which is fraught with fault, 

e.g. a person makes a general statement while a particular 
one is required : instead of saying * this disease is curable 
by medicine, 5 one should say 4 this disease is curable by an 
emetic medicine or a purgative medicine. 5 

(30) N on-censurable (ananuyojya) — the reverse of the censurable. 

(31) Interrogation ( anuyoga ) — an inquiry about a subject made by 

a person who studies it, e.g. when a person asserts that 
the soul is eternal, his fellow-scholar inquires “what is the 
reason ? 55 This inquiry is an interrogation. 

(32) Re-interrogation (pratyanuyoga) — an inquiry about another 

inquiry, e.g. when one says that the soul is eternal because 


3 
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it is non -produced, the re-interrogation will be “why it is 
non-produced ?” 

(33) Defect of speech (vakya-dosa) — -consisting of inadequacy, re- 
dundancy, meaninglessness, incoherence, contradiction, etc. 

(a) “Inadequacy 55 or saying too little which occurs when 

there is an omission of the reason, example, applica- 
tion or conclusion. 

(b) “ Redundancy ” or saying too much which consists of (i) 

“irrelevancy,” e.g. a person talks of the polity of 
Vrhaspati or Sukra while the subject of discourse is 
medicine, or (ii) “repetition,” e.g. when a person re- 
peats a word or its meaning several times, as bhaisajya , 
sadhana , ausadha , etc., all of which signify medicine. 

(c) “ Meaninglessness ” — consisting of a mere grouping of letters 

without any sense, e.g. k, kh, g, gh, n, etc. 

(d) “ Incoherence ” — a combination of words which do not con- 

vey a connected meaning, e.g. whey, wheel, race, 
thunder, morning, etc. * 

(e) “Contradiction” — consistingof opposition to the example, 

tenet or occasion, e.g. on the occasion of sacrifices, 
animals should be offered up. Any thing uttered 
inconsistently with the occasion is contradiction. 

(34) Excellence of speech (vdkya-pra&imsa) — when a speech is freed 

from inadequacy, etc., is fraught with well -expressive words 
and is otherwise uncensurable, it is applauded as excellent, 
perfect or meritorious. 

(35) Quibble ( chala ) — a speech consisting of mere words fraught 

with cunning, plausibility and diversion of sense. It is of two 
kinds, viz. (1) £ quibble in respect of a word/ e.g. a person 
uses the word ‘ navatantra ’ to signify a man who has studied 
nine scriptures, though he really intends to signify a man 
who has studied his scripture recently, or (2) 4 quibble in 
respect of a generality/ e.g. the medicine which cures 
phthisis should also cure bronchitis, as both come under the 
genus 'disease.’ 

(36) Non-reason or fallacy (ahetu) — which is of three kinds, viz. : 

{a) “Begging the question ” (“ prakarana-sama ”) occurring 
when that which is to be proved is taken as the 
reason, e.g. the soul is eternal because it is distinct 
from the body : the body is non-eternal, and the soul 
being heterogeneous from the body must be eternal. 

(b) ‘ Assumption based on doubt” (“ samsaya-sama ”) occur- 

ring when that which is a cause of doubt is regarded 
as dispelling the doubt, e.g. it is doubtful whether a 
person who has studied a portion of the science of 
medicine is a physician ; this person has studied a 
portion of the science of medicine : hence he is a physi- 

se cian. This is another form of “begging the question.” 

(c) * Balancing the subject” (“ varnva-sama ”) occurring 

where the example is not different from the subject 
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in respect of their questionable character, e.g. the 
intellect is non-eternal, because it is intangible, as a 
sound. Here the eternality of the intellect is as 
questionable as that of the sound. 


(37) Mistimed (affta-lcala)— a fallacy which arises when that which 

should be stated first is stated afterwards. 

(38) Attribution of censure (upalambha)— imputation of defect to 

the reason adduced. 


(89) Avoidance of defect (parihdra) which occurs when the defect 
is corrected or amended, e.g. when the soul resides in the 
body, the signs of life are noticeable ; but when the soul 


leaves the body those signs are -no longer noticed: hence 
the soul is distinct from the body. 

(40) Abandonment of a proposition ( pratijnd-hani ) — which occurs 
when a disputant, being attacked, abandons the proposition 
first advanced by him, e.g. 

A person advances first a proposition, viz. 

•the soul is eternal ; 


and being attacked by an opponent, he abandons it saying, 
the soul is not eternal. 


(41) Admission ( abhyanujnd ) — the acceptance by a person of what 

is attributed to him by his opponent, whether agreeable or 
disagreeable, e.g. 

A disputant says : 4 4 you are a thief. 57 
His opponent replies : 44 you too are a thief. 55 
The reply of the opponent is an admission. 

(42) Shifting the reason ihetvantara) — which occurs when one in- 

stead of advancing the proper reason adduces a different 
one. 

(43) Shilling the topic (arthantara) , e.g. A person cites the symp- 

toms of gonorrhoea while he was to have cited those of fever. 

(44) A point of defeat or an occasion for rebuke (nigrahasthana ) — 

which occurs when a disputant suffers defeat at the hands of 
his opponent. It consists in the disputant misapprehending, 
or being unable to apprehend, something repeated thrice in 
an assembly the members whereof have apprehended it. It 
may also occur when one censures that which is not censur- 
able or abstains from censuring that which is censurable. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Reception accorded to Anviksiki. 
(From 650 B.C. onwards). 


20. Anviksiki condemned in certain Circles. 

AninTcsiki known as Hetu-sdstra or TarJca-vidya , the general 
principles of which might be applied to test the validity or other- 
wise of the injunctions and prohibitions laid down in the Vedas and 
Dharma-sutras, was not received with favour by a certain section 
of the Brahmanas, who could never think of calling in question 
the authority of those injunctions and prohibitions. We are 
therefore not surprised to find Manu 5 enjoining excommunication 
upon those members of the twice-born castes who disregarded the 
Vedas and Dharma-sutras relying upon the support of Heiu-sdstra 
or Logic. Similarly Valmlki 2 in his Ram ay ana discredits those 
persons of perverse intellect who indulge in' the frivolities of 
Sn , , Anviksiki , the science of Logic, regardless 

the W PP ° Sed *° ^ the works on Sacred Law (Dharma- 

sastra) which they should follow as their 
guide. Vyasa 8 in the Mahabharata, Santiparva, relates the dole- 


1 ffor : 1 

(Manu-sarhhita, adhvaya 2, verse Up 

fWT t II 36-39 H 

(Raniayana, Ayodhya kanda, sarga 100). 

3 STOTTS %g;qfr I 

ii 47 n 

xfifk^r stopttot ^ f^^nsr 11 48 11 
srrf^: ^ i 

^f«rf ftp TO || 49 || 

(Mahabharata, Santiparva, adhySya 180). 
In the Clandharva tantra we find : — 

> fm« W nz f% i 

. siNiT^ir *nftr*rprarr: ii 

(Quoted in Pranatosint tantra). 
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; T U LtT y ° f . a repent * nt Brah mana who, addicted to Tarka-vidyd 
’ S ° n debates divorced from all faith in the Vedas 
nd was on that account turned into a jackal in his next birth 

warns ^thTfnll ** passage of the Santiparva, Vyasa 1 

S - ] l erS ° f the Vedanta Philosophy against eommuni- 

K *» «™w He^astra in the Brah m a-J£“eetag thal 

of nenaltii 6 ^ [f COgmzed b - v a V y worth y sage. Stories of infliction 

■I thTsk nrfn h ° Se f V !f fc ? the Stud y of Tarka-vidya are related 

we ° a ?i d °. ther works ; - and in the Naisadhacarita * 

nnd Kali satirising the founder of Anviksikl as “Go-tama” the 
most bovine among sages. ' tile 


21 . ANVlKSIKI HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM IN SOME QUARTERS. 

to tS'.niL 0 ? 61 ' ? a f, d ; l nv , i?ikI ’ while attached due weight 
rpi c 11 J .y ol the Vedas, was held in very high esteem 

S e ?JT alS ° Pe ° pI f Wh ° could appreciate the value of reasoning 
to ascertaining truths. Thusjhe Gautama-dharma-sutra • pres- 

acknowler rSe + ? f ?.Y? ing “ Anvlks - ikl (Logic) for the king P and 
nowledges the utility of Tarka (reasoning) in the administra- 


vim gvHgsiresprj i 

* * * * * # «= * 

WW-5T fcrailTN II 18 II 

(Mahilbhnrata ^iintiparva, adhySya 246). 


|| 17 II (Vedanta-siitra, 2-2 j. 

jflfifl; yw ri^r f% | 

^ ^usTV 3 rm*r flear suet «ftr«iffr 11 

(Skandapurana, Kalikakhanda, adhyaya 17). 


■* w- ^v^Tw. i 

nlrlfl Wfltaa firq«i vrei<r ■%; II 75 || 

(Naisadhacarifca, canto xvii). 

6 Kr»n mwn*. uwiUj- guqr 

ftrfWhr: i sjjrarfVJik rr%tswcn»j: i ^srrw^j nett'sust \ 

uspricg f*r«f aruinj i" 

(Gautama dharma-sufcra, adhyaya 11). 
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tion of justice, though in the case of conclusions proving in- 
compatible, the ultimate decision is directed 
Invikaiki useful for ^ ma( j e foy reference to persons versed 

m the Vedas. Manu 1 admits that dnarma 
or duty should be ascertained by logical reasoning ( tarka ), but the 
reasoning should not, according to him, be opposed to the injunc- 
tions of the Vedas. He recommends Anvlksikl (Logic) as a neces- 
sary study for a king and a Tarlcl 3 (logician) as an indispensable 
member_of a legal assembly. Kautilya 4 in his ArthaSastra charac- 
terises Anviksiki (Logic) as the lamp of all sciences, the resource of 
all actions and the permanent shelter of all virtues. 

Yajnavalkya 5 counts Nyaya or Logic among the fourteen 
principal sciences while Vyasa 6 admits that he was able to arrange 
and classify the Upanisads with the help of Anvlksikl or Logic. In 


the Padmapurana 7 Nyaya (Logic) is included among the fourteen 
principal branches of learning promulgated by God Visnu, while in 
the Matsyapurana , 8 Nyaya vidya (the science of Logic) together 


(Manu-sarhhita, adhyaya 12, versa 106), 

*n*rtf^q«fogti*rfq^rr '^Trkwpsf ^fkrw: 11 

(Manu-sarhhifca, adhyaya 7, verse 43). 

sksfr •sr^'rra^ri i 

(Manu-sarhhita, adhyaya 12, verse III). 

sffa: qatf^jrsrrgqrsr; i 

(Artha-SSsfcra of Kautilya, chap. TJ), 

qr’Bqrnmirfafqrn': i 

t^r: ’srrsrTfsr fkjTsrf xr n 

(Yajfiavalkya-samhita, adhyaya I, verse 3). 

»nitaf«iqs£ «rm qfYirq 5 qrnnq 1 

rrirf 11 

(Mahabharata quoted by Vigvanatha in his Nyaya-vrtti, 

*npif*r t^T^r gmrenwfq^Tisr 1 

tfaM qkguT^f flijqrnr 11 

^ - 5 * 1 : afiWT^ri^q>T*fi?: 1 

(Padmapurana, vide Muir’s Sanskrit texts, Vol. Ill, p. 27). 
WfIKW WHP fqfspqplT; I 

^rrqf^r ^ II (Matsyapurana, 3-2). 
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with the Vedas is said to have emanated from the mouth of 
Brahma himself. In fact so widespread was the study of Nyaya 
that the Mahabharata is full of references to that science. In the 
Adiparva 1 of the Mahabharata, the Nyaya (Logic) is mentioned 
along with the Veda and Cikitsa (the science of medicine), and the 
hermitage of Kasyapa 2 is described as being filled with sages who 
were versed in the Nyaya-taltva (categories of Logic), and who knew 
the true meaning of a demonstration, objection and conclusion. The 
Santiparva 3 refers to numerous tenets of Nyaya supported by rea- 
soning and scripture, while in the Asvamedhaparva 4 we find that 
the sacrificial ground of Yudhisthira was crowded by logicians 
( Hetu-vadin ) who employed arguments and counter-arguments to 
vanquish one another. Similar other instances of the popularity 
of Nyaya (Logic) may be cited from the Mahabharata and other 
works which were composed in their present forms about the 
beginning of the Christian era, 

It seems that the unfavourable criticism to which Anvlksiki 
(the science .of Logic) had long been exposed, terminated practi- 
cally in the first century A.D. when, under the name of Nyaya - 
sastra , it accepted the authority of the Vedas and propounded the 
doctrine of syllogistic reasoning the validity of which was never 
challenged. 


i ficrfaupjr ^ ^ cmr i 

%cji{ 2 r to srer a 67 a 

(Mahabharata, Adiparva, adhyaya 1). 

* n 42 11 

W’T*nrer<Tf% ; *T“f! JiflJ i 44 II 

(MahSbharata, Adiparva, adhyaya 70). 

%tfTJr«Tgw^r^hs?fi 11 22 11 

(Mahabharata, Santiparva, adhyaya 21). 

■* »rfgisr *rar nstt <j ^n-fasfr i 

^cpfr^ra- srssrnx®: 11 27 11 

(Mahabharata, A6vam©dhaparva, adhyaya 85). 



SECTION II. 


Nyaya-sastra— the Science of True Reasoning. 

(Circa 1 A.D. — 1200 A. D.) 





CHAPTER I. 

The Growth of Nyaya-sastra. 

22. Origin op the name Nyaya. 

It has been previously observed that Nyaya ! was one of the 

The Anviksiki-vidva ^ ai ? ous naaies . by which, the Anvlksiki was 
designated as' Nyaya- designated m its logical aspect. With the 

fi5stra - introduction of this word, the ancient 

, , „ school of Indian Logic entered upon the 

second stage _ of its development In the first stage Logic was 

fnThe ecu Tt ated t aS AnVlhs - iU > Hetu-sastra or Tarka-vidya, but 
m the second stage it was, as we find in the NySya-bhasya, widely 
known as Nyaya-sastra. ' - y 

The word nyaya popularly signfies * right ’ or ‘ justice.’ . LJ 

The popular meaning Nyaya-sastra is therefore the science of right 
Of Nyaya. judgment or true reasoning. The Chinese 

equivalents of the q t ^ the Tibetan Ri ^Astan-bcos > as 

meaning Nyaya-sastra, express exactly the 'same 

Technically the word nyaya signifies a syllogism (or a speech 

The technical meaning a 7 - T arts )> and the Anvlksiki was called 
of Nyaya. iv yaya-sastra , when nyaya constituted its 

sio-nifierl 11 ■ s P ec iaI topic. That the word nyaya actually 

“ e ™ im ‘ *»■» “ obMrration q uoted by 
Vatsyayana that nyaya functions neither with regard to things 

1 Vafcsyayana observes: — 

yruurrf^ (Nyaya bhSsya, 1-1-1), 

67 <” 

3 The Nyaya-mtm is called in Tibetan ^wqS-qfeyq Rigg-pahi-bstan- 
P 00 ®.’ t ”, e aoienee of right judgment— wide MahSvyutpatfi cart ii n 1« j 

2SS&£"“ aD '- 0h “-* i.ns AS ££ 

jhr * <* «» »» 
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unknown nor with regard to things that are definitely known, but it 
functions only with regard to things that are doubtful. 5 ' Vatsya- 
yana defines/ no doubt, nyaya as an examination of objects by 
evidences, but he takes evidences to signify a syllogism which 
consists of a proposition 5 based on verbal testimony, a 6 reason’ 
based on inference, an ‘ example 5 based on perception, an 4 applica- 
tion ’ based on comparison, and a ‘conclusion 5 based on all the 
previous four. Visvanatha * explains nyaya svarupa as the essen- 
tial form of a syllogism which consists of its five parts, and Madha- 
vacarya 3 understands by the term nyaya an inference for the sake 
of others in which a syllogism is specially employed. In view of 
this technical meaning we may interpret Nydya-sdstra as the 
science of syllogism or the science of inference for the sake of 
others, that is, the science of demonstration. 


23. The Antiquity of Nyaya-^astra 
(from circa 1 A.D.). 


The term “Nyaya 55 in the sense of Logic does not appear to 
vr — . have been used in literature before the first 

sigrufy^Logic. n0 ormer 7 century A.D. Panini 4 (about 350 B.C.) did 

not know the word “Ny&ya” in the sense 
of Logic, and even Patanjali 5 (about 150 B.C.) does not seem to have 
been conversant with the word, which does not occur in his Bhasya 
on ukthadi-garia. It does not find place, in this sense, 6 in the Artha- 


J (Nyaya-bhasya, 1-1-1). 

. 2 Vide Vi^vanatha’s Nyaya sutra-vftti, 1-1-25, 1-1-31, 1-138 and 1-1-40 in 
which ny ay a-sv arupci, nyaya-purvanga , nyayottardhga and nyaya&raya are defined. 
The five parts of nyaya (syllogism) will be explained later. 

3 Madhavacarya’s Sarvadar^ana-samgraha, under the head Aksapada-dartfana, 
p. 114, Calcutta edition. 

4 Goldstucker in his Panini, p. 15/, says that both Katyayana and Patanjali 
knew the Nyaya-sutra. There is however no proof for the statement. 

There is no doubt that Panini derives the word nyaya (evidently in the sense of 
justice) from the root nl in his Astadhyayi, 3-3-122 as follows: — 

His Astadhyayi, 4-2-60 3^ does not, however, pre- 

suppose nyaya in the sense of “ Logic.” 

6 Patanjali did not use the word naiyayiha (logician) as nyaya was not in- 
cluded in the nhthadigana in his Bhasya. The Ganapatha, which includes it, is a 

later work. For nyayya vide Astadhyayi, 4-4-92. 

6 Nyaya signifies just or justice, equitable or equity : 

xnsfr *raf?r 11 

(Artha 6astra, adhikarana 3, chap. 1 , p. 150). 
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iastra 1 of Kautilva (about 327 B.C.). The term “Nyaya.” which 
previously signified “right,” “method,” “analogy” or “maxim,” 
is used in the sense of Logic for the first time in the Mahabha- 
rata, 2 Visnu purana , s Matsya purana, 4 5 Padma purana, 6 Yajna- 
valkya-samhita , 3 etc. , in passages which are presumed to have 
been written after the beginning of the Christian era. 

The Nvaya-Sastra was not so called before the subject of 

“Nyaya” (syllogism) was introduced into 
Nyaya used in the sense As the Caraka-sariihita , 7 8 * so far as we 

!st^LyT D abOUt the know, contains for the first time an exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of syllogism under the 
name of sthapana (demonstration), it is presumed that the word 
Nyaya as an equivalent for Logic came into use about the com- 
position of that Samhita, that is. about the opening of the 
Christian era The word became very popular about the second 
century A.L). when the Nyaya-sutra was composed. Vatsyayaoa 
(about 400 A.D.) uses the expression “ parama-nyaya ” 3 for the 
conclusion ( nigamana ) which combines in itself all the five parts 
of a syllogism. Dignaga (about 500 A.D.) explicitly mentions the 
five parts or members of a syllogism as Nyayavayava? 


24. The Early Teachers of NyayatSastka 

(about 100 A.D.). 

Nothing is definitely known about the early teachers of Nyiiya- 
Sastra. In the Adiparva of the Mahabharata 10 we find that the 
hermitage of Kasyapa was filled with sages who knew the true 


i fivv; i 

^ vj N V* 

(ArthaAastra of Kautiiya, adhikarana 11, adhyaya 1, p.379, Sham -SastnA 
edition). 

*2 Mahabharata, Adiparva, adhyaya 1, verse 07; adhyaya 70, verses 42-44 
and Santiparva, adhyaya 210, verse 22. 

3 Visnu purana, third part, adhyaya 6. 

4 Matsya purana, 3-2. 

5 Padma purana, Utta:rakhanda, chap. 203. 

6 Yajnavalkya-samhita, 1-3, etc. 

7 Caraka-samhita, Vimana-sthana, adhyaya 8. 

3 f*r*w*rf*f*T i 

(Nyiiya bhasya, 1-1-1). 

8 Nyayavayava called in Tibetan 4 rigs-pahi-yan-lag ’ occurs in the Pram ana- 

samuccaya, chap. VI, as follows | 

(Tshad-ma-kun-las-btu^-pa, chap. vi. Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce). 

10 | 11 42 |1 
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meanings of demonstration, refutation and conclusion. As stha- 
pana, aksepa and siddhanta, which are the Sanskrit equivalents for 
demonstration, refutation and conclusion, are the technical terms 
of Nyaya-sastra as used in the Caraka-samhita, it may be rea- 
sonably inferred that the sages who dealt with them in the her- 
mitage of Kasyapa were the early exponents of that sastra. 
Kasyapa 1 lived on the river MalinI in the district of Saharanpur 
midway between Delhi and Hardwar. 


25. Narada — an Expert in N yava-sastra 

(about 100 A.D.). 

In the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata we find that a sage 
named Narada* was an expert in Nyaya-sastra. 3 He was skilful 
in distinguishing unity and plurality, conjunction and co- exist- 
ence (inherence), genus and species, etc., capable of deciding ques- 
w _ , , . ... . „ tions through evidences ( pramana ), and 

gistic reasoning. * clever m ascertaining the validity and inval- 
idity of a speech of five parts ( pancdvayava - 
vakya). The 41 speech of five parts ” refers undoubtedly to a syllo- 
gism of five members, and it is interesting to note that Narada, 


I H 43 || 

|| 44 II 

(Mahabharata, Adiparva, adhyaya 70). 

1 VT3TW ?icfr g«®r ii ii 

wraw: *rc?up®r u'stwst: i 

STOm THj SFr^ffjWtftrPIJ II fS || 

(Mahabharata, Adiparva, chap. 70). 

2 NSrada is called in Tibetan *^*§^*§‘3' Mig-gbyin-gyi-bu ( vide Mahavyut- 

patti, part I, p. 23, edited by Dr. E. D. Ross and Dr. Satis Chanda Vidyabhusana, 
in the Bibliotheca Indiea series, Calcutta). 

ii 2 ii 

5JT5TM II 3 a 

3rfa: I 
n 4 || 

(MahabhSrata, Sabhaparva, adhyaya 5). 
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wlio, as we shall presently see, travelled in Svetadvipa (perhaps 
Alexandria), was one of the earliest experts in judging the merit 
and demerit of such a speech. 

This Narada represents the philosophical culture of the 1st 

century A.I). No work on Nyaya-Aastra 

Narada was perhaps a written by him has come down to US. But 
fictitious person of the 1st T J 

century a.d. Jayanta 1 m the Nyaya-manjarl quotes a 

verse attributed to him which gives an ex- 
position of a logical “point of defeat ” {nigraha-siliana) technically 
Known as “ the abandonment of a proposition (pratijna-hani ) . 

The personality of Narada is shrouded in mystery. He' 2 is 
represented in the Mahabharata and Puranas to have been himself 
very quarrelsome and clever in exciting quarrels among other 
people. Cursed by Brahma he wandered over earth without stay- 
ing at any fixed habitation. He was of an imposing figure with 
flowing braids of hair and a long grey beard — wearing a mendi- 
cant's garment, holding in one hand a staff of gold and in the other 
a beggar's bowl together with a lute of tortoise shell, and chanting 
T , always the name of Hari the Lord. He 

Narada. carried messages of gods to men and vice 

versa. Once he left heaven for a pleasant 
ramble on earth and repaired to the court of Srnjaya who ordered 
his daughter Sukumari of unrivalled beauty to attend upon him. 
Narada fell in love with her, and they were married ; but owing 
to a curse he looked like a monkey to his bride He however 
worked off the curse by severe austerities, and Sukumari could with 
difficulty be reconciled to him when he appeared, on the removal 
of .the curse, in his resplendent beauty Narada studied music for 
two years under two wives of Krsna , Jambavati and Satyabhama, 
but had to prolong his studies for another two years under the 
third wife of Krsna named Rukmini to attain mastery over the 
notes of the musical scale. 

He visited Svetadvipa 3 supposed to be identical with the 


1 ^1^ 5JT^: — 

vfwr i 

rstw! fNs ur ^TfTHfr « 

(Ny ay a-manj an , chap. XII, p. 040, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 

BrahLsnS fl Ie n!^L ab v- N5ra - a C t? SU -u tho Mahabharata, Bhagavata purana, 
RarnSyalj! etc ? ° U pUra ’ ?a ' Varaha pur5 ? a - Bhavi ?ya purana, Adbhuta 

■fnsnsit^ t *r Wrf: ^ I (Visnu purana, 1 - 15 , tikS). 

3 f? fWs i u «wr f«on^r: i 

(Mahabharata, &antiparva, 335-8). 

Vaisnlvism^H t- S0 e l nti ?f d ! yria " 0f ' “Comparative studies in 
v aisnavism and Christianity, by Dr. B. N. Seal, Calcutta. 
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country of which the capital was Alexandria where he became the 
guest of a merchant in a town called Dvaidal-nayaka, and where 
he saw Visnu (God) worshipped with fervour by devotees who 
attained their suitable end through His grace. 

Tn the Varaha purana 1 Narada is stated to have in a previous 
birth been a Brahmana, Sarasvata by name, in the city of Avanti, 
who offered oblations of water to his dead ancestors in the lake of 
Puskara at A] mere. 


There is extant a work on Smrti 4 dated about the 4th century 

Narada’s work on Smrti. whicb is Said to have been written 

by the sage Narada. Other works such as 
the Narada-pafica-ratra are also attributed to him. 


The fiction about Narada seems to have originated from one 

Narada whose existence is unquestioned. 
This real Narada is mentioned in the 


The real Narada. 


Sarvanukramika of Katyayana as a descendant of Kanva 3 and a 
seer of certain mantras of the Rgveda. It appears from the 
Chandogyopanisad 4 that he was versed in many sciences including 
vako-rakya 6 (perhaps Logic). He was either the founder of a dis- 
tinguished line, the succeeding members of which took up his re- 
nowned name, or the founder of a school of thought, the various 
followers of which were known to the world after him. 


Our Narada, an expert in Nyaya-sastra, was a descendant or 

follower of the real Narada or was an alto- 
name NSrada ? a loglcian gether fictitious person requisitioned by the 

compilers of the Mahabharata and Puranas 
who fathered upon him the sayings and doings of different ages 
and countries to make them authoritative. 


1 Varaha purana, adhyaya 2, verses 63-83, and adhyaya 3, verses 3-7, in the 
Bibliotheca Xndica series). 

2 The Narada-smrti seems to have been composed about the fourth century A.D. 
as it frequently mentions dincir a (the Roman coin denarius) which was imported 

into India about the time of the Roman emperors. Compare 

uv =<ni 

(Narada-smrti pariSista 60, edited by Dr. J Jolly, Bibliotheca Indica series, 
Calcutta). 

Vide also Dr. J.- Jolly ? s Introduction to the Narada-smrti (Minor Law books), 
in the S.B.E. series, p. xviii. 

Narada-smrti, the real author of which is unknown, represents the theories of 
Smrti and Nyaya of the early centuries of Christ. 

3 Sayana’s commentary on the Rgveda, 8-3-1 ) and 9-104-6. Kanva was an 
ancestor of Ka£yapa already mentioned. 

* Chandogyopanisad, prapathaka 7, khanda 1, verse 2, and “ The Upanisliads ” 
translated by E\ Max Muller, S.B.E. series, p. 110. 

6 Vaho-valcya may signify grammar, rhetoric or debate. Sankara interprets it 
as Logic. 
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26. Nyaya-sutra— THE PIRST SYSTEMATIC WORK on Nyaya- 

SASTRA. 

The first regular work on the Nyaya-sastra is the Nyaya-sutra 

or “aphorisms on true reasoning. 55 It is 
Th© Nyaya-sutra . re- divided into five books, each containing two 
periods> chapters called ahnikas (diurnal portions). 

Perhaps the Nyaya-sutra, as it exists at pre- 
sent. is net entirely the work of one person, but has been enlarged 
by interpolations from time to time. It contains references to the 
Samkhya, Vaisesika, Yoga, Mimamsa, Vedanta and Buddhist sys- 
terns of philosophy. There are in it passages which were quoted 
almost verbatim from the Lanka vatara sutra, 1 Madhvamika sutra 9 
and other Buddhist works which were composed about the third or 
fourth century A.D. It seems that these passages were interpolated 
by Vatsyayana who is said to have written the first commentary 
called Bhasya on the Nyaya sutra about 400 A.D. The Nyaya- 
sutra contains in itself the principles both of Logic and Philosophy. 


1 PIT f^srrrT VTCTSTf (Nyaya-sutra, 4-2-20). 

t( There is no essence in things inasmuch as they are discerned by our intellect.” 

3UI I (LankSvatara -sutra, chap. II, x). 

“We cannot ascertain the essence of things which are discerned by our 
intellect.” 

ai^tsn^g: (Nyaya-sutra, 3-2-11). 

“ Even in the case of a crystal there is no cause for the production of on© after 
another, because all individuals are momentary.” 

'^'iqfrr? trofurf wfwro n (Lahkavatara-sutra, chap. VI). 

“ By saying that a thing is momentary, I mean that it is not produced.” 

2 * (Nyaya sutra, 4-1-39). 

<e Things cannot be self-existent owing to their inter-relations.” 

•rfi? *n^T*fT (Madhyamika-sutra, chap. I). 

“ There is no self-existence of things owing to their mutual relationship.” 

•r W *rm «T I (Nyaya-sutra, 4-1-48). 

cc A thing is neither existent nor non-existent nor both, owing to the mutual 
incongruity of existence and non-existence.” 

Sf W sr W! TO (MSdhyamika sutra. chap. VII). 

both"” There Cannot be P roduction of a thing which is existent, non-existent or 

VT (Nyaya-sutra, 4-2-32). 

or a l mirage C .° n0ept ° f th ‘ ngS is like a triok of i u gg ler y. the city of the celestial quire 
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27. AKSAPADA — THE AUTHOR OP THE NYAYA-SUTRA 

(about 150 A.D. ). 

In the eariy commentaries on the Nyaya-sutra the author of 
the Sutra is distinctly named as Aksapada. 1 Vatsyayana a in the 
Nyaya-bhasya (about 400 A.D) says that the Nyaya philosophy 
manifested itself (in a regular form) before Aksapada the foremost 
of the eloquent; while Uddyotakara* in his Nyaya- vartika (about 
t1 600 A.D.) affirms that it was Aksapada the 

the SotofThe Nvaya- ^ eXCSlIent ° f Sa S eS that S P oke °^t the 
sutra. ‘ Nlyava-sastra m a systematic wav. In the 

Nyaya vartika tatparya-tika 4 (81 A.D.) and 

the N; yaya-man j arl, 6 Aksapada is stated to have been the promul- 


*rar hujt wsfi jraio^ifjru i 

<t«tt ^if rrq n 

(Madhyamika-sutra, chap. VII). 

“ The origination, continuance and cessation of a thing are said to be like a 
trick of jugglery, a dream or the city of the celestial quire.” 


^nreumrur: q?rfr: qfuH-qfhwsr qrmmu; (Nyaya-sutra, 2-1-39). 

“ The present time is non-existent because the falling down of an object 
relates to the time during which the object fell down and to the time during which 
it will fall down.” 

*Prf rJX^ I 

n WRfT sr 11 

(Madhyamika-sutra, chap. II). 

We are not passing a path which has already been passed, nor are we pass- 
ing that which is yet to be passed; the existence of a path, which has neither 
been passed nor is yet to be passed, is beyond comprehension.” 

to 

1 Aksapada is called in Tibetan Rkan-mig-can, “ with eyes on his 

feet.”^ {Vide Maha-vyutpatti, part I, p. 22, edited in Sanskrit-Tibetan-English by 
Dr. Sir E. D. Ross and Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Bibliotheca Indica series, 
Calcutta.) 

2 sqrre! VRIHT^?rf I 

(Nyaya-bhasya, colophon, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 

(Nyaya- vartika, opening lines). 


* w hjiw mw w . . 

(Ny ay a- vartika-t atparya-tlka , opening lines). 

f> f^wr I 

it 

(Nyaya-manj'ari, chap. I). 
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gator of the Nyaya-sastra, while Madhavacarya in his Sarvadarsana- 
samgraha (about 1350 A. D.) designates the Nyaya philosophy as 
Ahsapada-darsana , the philosophy of Aksapada. 

But in the Padma purana, 1 Skanda purana,® etc . the Nyaya- 

sastra is stated to have been expounded 
Gautama too behoved foy Gotama or Gautama. Visvanatha 3 in 

Nyaya-sutra. his Nyaya-sutra-vrtti calls the Nyaya-sutra 

as Gotama- sutra, that is, the sutra of 
Gotama. Now the question arises as to who, Gotama or Aksapada, 
was the real author of the Nyaya-sutra. Anantayajvan * in his 
commentary on the Pitrmedha sutra supposes on grounds best- 
known to himself that Gautama (Gotama) and Aksapada were the 


same person. 

The Nyaya-kosa 5 mentions two legends to account for the name 

Aksapada as applied, according to it, to 
t i le „ same Gautama. It is said that Gautama was so 
deeply absorbed in philosophical contem- 
plation that one day during his walks he fell unwittingly into a well, 
out of which he was rescued with great difficulty. God therefore 
mercifully provided him with a second pair of eyes in his feet, to 
protect the sage from further mishaps. This is a ridiculous story 
manufactured merely to explain the word “ Aksapada 55 4C as com- 
posed of, “Aksa” (eye) and “Pada” (feet). 

Another legend which represents Vyasa, a disciple of Gautama, 
lying prostrate before his master until the latter condescended to 
look upon him, not with his natural eyes, but with a new pair of 
eyes in his feet, may be dismissed with scant ceremony as the 
invention of a later generation of logicians, anxious to humiliate 
Vyasa for the vilification of the Nyaya system in the Mahabharata 
and Vedanta-sutra. 


1 Padma purana, Uttarakhanda, chap. 263, where the following verse occurs : 

afTW^r ^rf^} g- I n 

2 #iT wiW rf^r f% I 

• (Skanda purana, Kalik a khanda, chap. XVII). 


^ 'p<x 

(Nya^utra-vytti, concluding verse). 

Pitrm3» 1 a t «nt2 , ’! ly f a B StraS n 0f It® S f ma ‘ veda probably belong also Gautama’s 
autW wffh if (cf- Burnell, p. 57 : the commentator Anantayajvan identifies the 

ffltra H a , Uth ° T r ■ ° f the Nyaya-sutra), and Gautama-dharma- 

sutra. Weber s History of Indian Literature, p. 85. 

6 Nyaya-kosa (2nd edition, by M.M. Bhimacarya Jhalaklkara, Bombay). 
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In fact Gotama or Gautama, the founder of Anvlkgikl, was quite 
,, different from Aksapada. While one lived 
Gautama. ^ ^-ithua, the other flourished at Prabhasa 

* n Kathiawar. The Brahraanda purana 1 
describes Aksapada and Kanada as the sons of a Brahman a named 
Soma-sarma who was Siva incarnate, and well known for his practice 
of austerities at the shrine of Prabhasa* during the time of Jatu- 
karnya Vvasa. 

It is by no means easy to determine who was the real author 
,, , , ,, , of fch e Nyaya-sutra. Gautama and Aksa- 

we^rboth authot!" of P fche P ad * 8e ? m bofch to have contributed to the 
Nyaya-sutra. production of the work. The Nyaya-sutra 

treats mainly of five subjects, viz. (I) pro- 
niana, the means of right knowledge, (2) prameya , the object of 
right knowledge, (3) viida, a debate or discussion, (4) avayava y the 
members of a syllogism, and (5) anyamataparlksa , an examination 
of contemporaneous philosophical doctrines. The second and the 
third subjects, and possibly also the first subject in its crude 
form, ample references to which are met with in the old Rrahmanic, 
Buddhistic, and Jaina books, were in all probability first handled 
by Gautama, whose Anvlks i Id -vidya was constituted by them. The 


iy 


FTHf%'vrf?rw' nrfiTflt' i 

srrgsrat srraT vfcugfw rRriw it 

■ETwwut^Fimi^r wrasfT sfarfsrerar: n 
<n?rfy t ufwRtf^fr ?r<fr«RT: i 

i 

(Brahm Hilda puraija published under fcfi© name of VSyu purana by A.S.R., 
23). 

i laliliiisa washed on its wosfeorn si do by tho rivet Saras vat I, and. reputed 
nx the residence of Kjwia, is mentioned in tho £rimad Bhaga vata . thus. : — 

*r i 

(Bhaga vata, Skandha IT, adhySya G). 
fwff i 

(Bhffgavaia, Skandha II, adhyaya 30). 

Prabhtlm was sitimfod beyond the rock of Girnar in Kathiawar, where we 
eome across all the- edicts of AtSoka as Well as an inscription of Rudradaman sup- 
posed to be the flr.it inscription in Sanskrit about loO A.D. which mentions Candra 
Gupta and Atfok.a by names. There are also some inscriptions in Gupta characters, 
and there is no doubt t hat Prabhasa situated on the Sarasvatl acquired celebrity 
in very old times. 

Of. Archaeolo^h'al Survey of Western India, Vol. II, p. 128. 

Poor Bhavabhufci of Vidarbha introduces himsolf as the son of Jatukarni ( vide 

U Uamrftnm-rarit a ), 
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fourth and fifth subjects, and possibly also the first subject in its 
systematic form, were introduced by Aksapada into the Anvilcsiki- 
vidya which in its final form was styled the Nyaya-sutra. 
Aksapada was therefore the real author of the Nyaya- sutra which 
derived a considerable part of its materials from the Anviksiki- 
vidya of Gautama. Just as Caraka was the redactor of the 
Agnivesa-tantra or the Ayurveda of Atreya, Aksapada was the 
redactor of the Anvlksilcl of Gautama. Hence Nyaya is called 
Gautami-vidya, as well as Aksapada-darsana. 

We know nothing of Jatukarnya Vyasa except that the name 
Jatukarnya widely prevailed in Vidarbha (Berar), and that the 
word Vyasa usually signified a compiler. It seems that after king 
Kaniska had held the fourth Buddhist Council at Jalandhara in 


the first century A.D to collect the teachings, of Buddha, theBrah- 
manic sages too in the following centuries met togther in groups 

Age of Aksapada. to eom pil e the Puranas and other sastras. 

Jatukarnya was probably one of the com- 
pilers at Vidarbha, and Aksapada, the-compiler of the Nyaya-sutra, 
was one of his contemporaries. 


The Nyaya-sutra, which was criticised by Nagarjuna, referred 
perhaps to the Caraka-samhita under the name of Ayurveda. 1 
Aksapada seems therefore to have flourished before Nagarjuna 
(circa 250-320 A.D.) who employs many logical terms presumably 
from the Nyaya-sutra, and after Caraka whose Samhita compiled 
about 78 A.D. embodies logical doctrines of a cruder form than 
those of the Nyaya-sutra. The date of Aksapada * may therefore 
be approximately fixed at about 150 A.D. 


28. Subjects oe the Nyaya-sutjra. 

The principal subjects treated in the Nyaya-sutra may be 
grouped under the following heads : — 

(1) Pramdna — the means of knowledge, which comprises pratyaksa 
(perception), anumana (inference), upctmana (comparison), 
and £ sabda (verbal testimony). Of these, Sab da (verbal testi- 
mony) as defined in the Nyaya-sutra combines in itself the 



(Nyaya-sutra, 2-1-69, p. 42, Sacred Books of the Hindus series, Allahabad). 

5 T he u Ja ? a ? eSe scholar Professor H. Ui observes : — The date of Nyaya sutra 

fourth Century ) (Xhe%L r] ? r PMosophy ffl 6y ] VaSuWdhU (the 

Suali places the date between 300 A - D - and 

,, Jacobi places the date between 200 A.D. and 450 A.D. on the ground 

that the Naya-sutra attacks Sunyavada, but does not allude to VijQanarvada. 

(Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xxxi, 1911, p. 29). 
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meanings of dptopade&a (reliable assertion), sabda (word), 
and aitihya (tradition), as explained in the Caraka-samhita. 
Aupmnya or upamana (comparison) included in the Tantra- 
yukti and mentioned in the Jaina works is accepted here 
as a means of knowledge {pramdna) . The term £f pramana ” 
in the sense given here was not widely used even in the days 
of Caraka (about 78 A.D.) inasmuch as he employed three 
terms, viz. pariksd, hetu , and pramdna , to signify the means 
of knowledge. 


(2) Prameya — the object of knowledge, which comprises the soul, 

body, senses, objects of sense, intellect, mind, activity, fault, 
transmigration, fruit, pain, and release. It corresponds to 
Atmavada of the Anvlksikl. Though the word i; prameya ” 
in the sense of an object of knowledge occurs in the Caraka- 
samhita, it does not there refer specially to the twelve 
objects enumerated in the Nyaya-sutra. The word, as already 
shown, is mentioned in the sense of an object of knowledge, 
also in the Ramayana, Mahabharata, and Manu-samhita. 

(3) l r dda — a discussion. In the Caraka-samhita vdda as a substitute 

for kathd (discourse) includes jalpa (wrangling) and vitandd 
(cavil). The categories of the Nyava-sutra beginning with 
mmktya (doubt) are subsidiaries to vdda in the carrying on 
of which they are to be employed. The subject of vdda as 
treated in the Nyaya-sutra represents the samhhdsd-vidhi (the 
method of debate) as explained in the Caraka-samhita. Jdti 
(analogue), helvdhhdsa (fallacy) and nigrahasthdna (the point 
of defeat) are included in the subject of vdda . “ Jati ” is the 

same as “ uttara ” (rejoinder) and “ hetvabhasa ” (fallacy) 
is the same as “ ahctu ” (non-reason) mentioned in the 
Caraka-samhita. The grounds covered by the two sets of 
terms are however not exactly identical. The term “jati ” 
in the sense of “analogue 55 or “futile rejoinder 55 does not 
occur in any work anterior to the Nyaya-sutra, but when it 
was introduced it incorporated in it “ahetu” as explained 
in the Caraka-samhita. The term “nigraha” in the sense 
of ** defeat” was extensively used in the Pali literature, and 
“ nigraha-sthana ” (the. point of defeat or occasion for 
rebuke) was a technical term in the Caraka-samhita. The 
doctrine of “ nigraha-sthana 55 attained a high development 
in the Nyaya-sutra. 

{ t) Avayava — consists of five parts or members of a syllogism. It 
covers the same ground as sthdpand (demonstration) ex- 
plained in the Caraka-samhita. Some of the five parts seem 
to have been known by name to the old Rrahmanic writers 
as well as to the authors of the Jaina sthananga sutra and 
Pali Kath&vatthuppakarana, but not in their technical senses 
nor as members of a syllogism. We do not find the five 
parts combined together in the form of a syllogism before 
the composition of the Nyaya-sutra and the Caraka-samhita. 

{;>) A nya-nmta-parikw — the examination of the doctrines of other 
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systems of philosophy. There is in the Nyaya-sutra an ex- 
amination of various philosophical doctrines, e.g. in Book III, 
chap. II there is a criticism of the Samkhva doctrine of 
intellect (huddhi) and the Saugata doctrine of momentariness 
(, ksanika-vdda ) ; in Book IV, chap. I there is a review of the 
(Buddhist) doctrine of voidness (Sunyata) and the Vedanta 
doctrine of the transformation of Brahma (Brahma- pan- 
nama-mda ), etc. 


29. The Arrangement of Categories in the 

Nyaya-stttra, 


The Nvaya-sutra treats of sixteen categories which comprise 
all the topics of vada-marga (the course of debate) as enumerated 
in the Carak a- sam hi ta . While there is apparently no order among 
the topics of the Caraka-samhita, there exists evidently a regular 
arrangement among the categories of the Nvaya-sutra The 


The categories repre- 
sent the stages of n debate. 


categories are, according to the commen- 
taries 1 on the Nyaya-sutra, supposed to 
represent stages in the course of a debate 


between a disputant and his respondent. The first of the cate- 


gories is (1) pramdna , which signifies the means of knowledge, and 
the second is (2) prameya , which refers to the objects of knowledge. 
These two categories, which constitute the basis of a debate, supply 
the thesis or case which a disputant is to prove. The third category, 
(3) samsaya (doubt), having roused a conflicting judgment about 
the case, the disputant in pursuance of his (4) prayojana (purpose) 
cites a parallel case called (5) drstdnta (a familiar instance) which 
is not open to such a doubt. The case is then shown to rest on 


(6) siddhantas (tenets) which are accepted by both the parties. That 
the case is valid is further shown by an analysis of it into five 
parts called (7) avayava (members). Having carried on (8) iarlca 
(confutation) against all contrary suppositions the disputant 
affirms his case with (9) nirnaya (certainty). If his respondent, not 
being satisfied with this process of demonstration, advances an 
antithesis, he will have to enter upon (10) vctda (discussion) which 
will necessarily assume the form of (11) jalpa (a wrangling) and 
(12) vitancld (a cavil). Failing to establish his antithesis, he will 
employ (13) hetvdbhasa (fallacious reasons), (14) chala (quibbles), 
and (15) jati (analogues), the exposure of which will bring about 
his (16) nigrahasthana (defeat). 


V atsyayana m his Nyaya-bhasya and Vigva-natha in his NySya-sGtra-vrtti, 
wlnle^plammg the sixteen categories, justify the gradual order of' their succession. 

in m * h r S tra !l slatl0n 1 °j fche Nyaya-sutra, and Dr. Robert Adamson 
f " • j* S i° r f- of ^ og .\ c (PP* 165-166), point out that the categories represent 
stages m dialectic or in the process of clearing up knowledge by discussion. 
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As pointed out by Vatsyayana , 1 the Nyaya-sutra treats of its 

Enunciation, definition ^ P r ° Ce 7 SSeS of ©nuncia- 

and examination. t101 } v^daem) ) definition (lalcsana), and ex- 

amination (pariksd). Enunciation is the 
mere mention of the categories by name ; definition consists in set- 
ting forth that character of a category which differentiates it fro m 
other categories; and examination is the settlement, by reasoning, 
of the question whether the definition of a certain category is 
i eally applicable to it. Book I of the Nyaya-sutra deals with the 
enunciation and definition of the sixteen categories, while the 

remaining four books are concerned with a critical examination 
of the categories. 


1 Vatsyayana observes: — 

vzmw wffP i ^ i 

(Nyaya-bhasya, 1-1-2). 



CHAPTER IT. 

Contents of the Nyaya-siitra. 1 

31. The Categories : their Enunciation. 

As the Nyaya-sutra is the foremost work on Nyava-sastra, a 
full summary of its doctrines is given here. Aksapada says that 
supreme felicity, summum bonum (nihsreyasa ) , is attained by the 
true knowledge of the sixteen categories treated in his Nyaya- 
sutra. The categories’ 2 are enumerated as follows : — 

(l) The means of right knowledge ( pramana ), (2) the object 
of right knowledge ( prameya ), (3) doubt (sarhmya), (4) purpose 
( prayojana ), (5) example ( drstanta ), (6) tenet ( siddhanta ), (7) 
members ( avayava ), (8) confutation ( tarka ), (9) ascertainment 
( nirnaya ), (10) discussion (vdda), (11) wrangling (; jalpa ), (12) 
cavii ( vitandd ), (13) fallacy (hetvabhdsa) , (14) quibble ( chala ), (15) 
analogue ( jati ), and (16) the point of defeat (nigrahasthana). 

32. The Categories : their Definition. 

Definitions of the sixteen categories are gi^en below : — 

(1) The Means of Bight Knowledge (pramana). 

Perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumdna), comparison (upa 
mdna), and word or verbal testimony ( sabda ), are the means of right 
knowledge. 


1 Vide ‘‘The Nyaya-sutras of Gotama” translated by Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana in the ** Sacred Books of the Hindus’’ series, Allahabad ; also Dr. 
Ballantyne’s translation of the Nyaya-sutras, first four books, Benares. 

s In Tibetan the sixteen categories, sodaSa padarthah tshig-gi- 

don bcu-drug), are designated respectively as follows : — 

(1) tshad-ma (source of right cognition), (2) gshal-bya (object 

of right cognition), (3) the-tshom (doubt), (4) dgos-pa (motive), 

(5) dpe (example), (6) a'-qsr cha-§as (member of a syllogism), (7) qjq'qq'awgo, 

grub-pahi-mthah (established tenet), (8) lfq|'q| rtog-ge (corroborating a proposition 
by showing that its denial is impossible, reductio ad absurdum), (9) 
gtan-la-&wab-pa (demonstration or ascertainment), (10) rtsocl-pa (discussion), 

(11) brjod-pa (wrangling), (12) ^i^a^’^RTcr sun-hbyin-du-rgol-wa 

(cavil or reducing a proposition ad absurdum without caring to establish one’s own 
view), (13) rgyu-ltar-snan-wa (fallacious middle term), (14) 

tshig-dor (quibble), (15) Itag-chod (evasive answer), and (16) 

chad-pahi-gpas (a reason why one may be deeded unfit to continue the contro- 
versy).— Vide MahSvyutpatti, part II, p. 133,Biblio theca Indica series; also 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Go, folios 233-377. 
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of P r 6Pti °*‘ 1 ? i the 1 kn0wledge which ari ses from the intercourse 
non erratic. ' ° bjeCt ’ being deter mmate, unnameable, and 

(Sense— includes the mind. The knowledge of the soul, pleasure, 

^t* n L etC ' J LS P ro( ^ llcec ^ by their intercourse with the mind 
which, according to the Bhasya 1-1-4 of Vatsyavana, is a 
sense-organ. w 

-Detemwafe— -this epithet distinguishes perception from indeter- 
minate (doubtful) knowledge; as for instance, a man look- 
ing trom a distance cannot ascertain whether there is smoke 

or dust. His knowledge, which is of a doubtful character, 
is not perception. 

L nnameable— signifies that the knowledge of a thing derived through 
perception has no connection with the name which the 
tiling bears. It arises in fact without the aid of language. 

All thing® tavenames 6 - 6 th e re° . free frorn verbal representation, 
perceived it is nerceivnd u ~ . otbln g devoid of a name. Whenever a thing is 
nected with its name the r» ® an “. s a " ar “ e - . T1, e thing being inseparably eon- 
Henco there is no twitin K'-“ ° f the thra g involve3 that of the name also. 

Aksanada dir ! P “ T hl ,° h 18 not inv «iably accompanied by a name. 
Bhasya' 1-1-4 of VSt^vavantf^w ab ° V ° V1SW ° n the ground, as explained in the 
know its name and Ji!!™ ’ ^ h&t w ®, ean perceive a thing although we may not 
distinct from it.’ Thu* nut kQ ?^ th f na , n ? e 'Y e Perceive the thing as entirely 
It is, however admitted t]-,.,?ti-, Ceptl ° n a is totally. independent of its name, 
our fellow-men Thev enn t 6 nar ne is useful in communicating our perception to 

it It is Clre concluded thaTthe ^ ^ f erc t e P tion . ™ S™ a name to 
and operative at the time when the Ihing TpeleVed.^ “ n °* neC6SSarily P res6nt 

Non euatio— In summer the sun’s rays coming in contact with 
taitliiy heat (vapour) quiver and appear to the eves of men 

nerl a nf r ' kt !? vv . led ge of water derived in this way is not 
perception. lo eliminate such c^ses the epithcu nc^-erratic 
na& oeeu used. 


f a^foflow^— Sfltra defining P erce P tion may also be trans- 

Perception is knowledge which arises from the contact of a sense 
with its object, and which is non-erratic, being either in- 
cetermmate ( ‘nirvikalpaka” as “this is something”) or 
( etermmate ( savikalpaka 53 as “ this is a Brahmana J3 ) ]. 


1 In Tibetan the definition is stated as follows 

dS^l Divan po dan-don-hph rA d'pa-la5-b\'uij.- vi'ani'^es-pa-uinoii-snm-irtan-du-nicd- 

Tt has been translated by Alexander 

con act between an or sTof PerCe P tio f > °°g"ition [which is] produced through 
connate netween an organ of sense and its object, Twhich is! not container! in the 

vyutpatti" «* " of &S 

/do Go fXos 233-l77. Blbhotheca ^ies, Calcutta; also Bstan-hgyur 
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Inference is knowledge which is preceded by perception , and is 
of three kinds, viz. ‘ a priori e a posteriori,’ and ‘commonly seen.’ 

A priori (purvavat) is the knowledge of effect derived from the per- 
ception of its cause, e.g. one seeing clouds infers that there 
will be rain. 

A posteriori ( iesavat ) is the knowledge of cause derived from the 
perception of its effect, e.g. one seeing a river swollen infers 
that there was rain. 

‘ Commonly seen ' (samanycito drsta) is the knowledge cl one thing 
derived from the perception of another thing with which it is 
commonly seen or seen together, e.g. seeing a beast posses- 
sing horns, one infers that it possesses also a tail, or one 
infers the presence of water from the presence of cranes. 

[Vatsyayana, the first commentator on the Nyaya-sutra, takes the last to be 
“not commonly seen ” (samanyaio hd-rsta), which lie interprets as the knowledge 
of a thing which is not commonly seen, e.g. observing affection, aversion and othei 
qualities one infers that there is a substance called soul]. 


Comparison is the knowledge of a thing through its similarity 
to another thing previously well known. 

A man hearing from a forester that a bos gavaeus is like a cow 
resorts "to a forest where he sees an animal like a cow. 
Having recollected what he heard he institutes a com- 
parison, by which he arrives at the conviction that the 
animal which he sees is bos gavaeus. This is knowledge 
derived through comparison. 

Word or verbal testimony is the instructive assertion of a 
reliable person. 

‘ A reliable person 7 is one [a rsi, drya or mleccha) who as an expert 
in a to communicate his experiences of it. 

■BTiffose a young man coming to the side of a river cannot ascertain 
whether the river is fordable or not, and immediately an old experienced 
man of the locality, who has no enmity against him, comes and tells 
him that the river is easily fordable : the assertion of the old man is 
to be accepted as a means of right knowledge called word or verbal 

testimony. 

Word is of two kinds, viz (1) that which refers to matter which 
is seen, e.g. a physician’s assertion that physical strength is gained by 
taking butter; and (2) that which refers to matter which is not seen, 
e.g. a religious teacher’s assertion that one conquers heaven by perform- 
ing horse-sacrifices. 

Rumour ( aitihya ), presumption (arthapatti) , probability {sum- 
bhava), and non-existence (abhava), are not separate means of 
knowledge as they are included in the four stated above. 


(2) The Objects of Right Knowledge 

The soul (i atmd), body (■ sarira ), senses ( indriya ), objects of 
sense {artha) } intellect ( buddhi ), mind '(manah), activity (pravriti ) , 
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fault _ {dosa), transmigration (pretyabhava ) , fruit (phala) pain 

{auhkha), and emancipation ( apavarga ), are the (principal) objects 
of right knowledge. 

Desire, aversion, volition, pleasure, pain and cognition are the 
marks of the soul. 

These are the qualities of the substance called soul. 

Desire is a sign which proves the existence of “ soul ” A soul 
having experienced pleasure in a certain thing, desires again to acquire 
it tm o ugh recognition of the same. Aversion is another sign, inas- 
much as the soul feels aversion against a thing from which it suffered 
pain. Similarly volition, etc., are also signs of the soul. The existence 
Oi soul is thus, according to the Nyaya -bhasy a and Nyaya-vartika, 
1 1-10, proved on the basis of recognition involved in our desire, 
«u oi, sion, etc. The soul is an eternal entity which is from time to time 
connected with a body suitable to its desert (merit and demerit). The 
connection of the soul with a body is its birth, while their mutual 
separation is its death. Transmigration, which consists in a series of 
births and deaths, is the source of all our sufferings. When our desert 
is completely exhausted, our soul, freed from transmigration, attains 
emancipation or release (moles a) . 

The body is the site of gestures, senses and sentiments. 

Body is the site of gestures inasmuch as it strives to reach what 
is desirable and to avoid what is hateful. It is also the site of senses 
for the latter act well or ill, acccording as the former is in good or bad 
order. Sentiments which comprise pleasure and pain are also located 
in the body which experiences 


The nose, tongue, eye, skin and ear are the senses, which are 
produced from elements. 

Earth, water, light, air, and ether— these are the elements. The 
nose is of the same nature as earth, the tongue as water, the eye as 


light, the skin as air, and ear as ether. 


Smell (odour), taste (savour), colour, touch and sound which 

c arth, *t^ 3 . , are objects of the senses. 

Small which is the prominent quality of earth is the object of the 
nose, taste the prominent quality of water is the object of the tongue, 
eolour the prominent quality of ''light is the object of the eye, touch the 
prominent quality of air is the object of the skin, and sound the quality 
ol ether is the object of the ear. 


Intellect is the same as apprehension or knowledge. 

The mark of the mind is that there do not arise in the soul 
more acts of knowledge than one at a time. 

It is impossible to perceive two things simultaneously. Percep- 
tion does not arise merely from the contact of a sense-organ with its 
object, but it requires also a conjunction of the mind. Now, the mind, 
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which is an atomic substance, cannot be conjoined with more than 
one sense-organ at a time, hence there cannot occur more acts of 
perception than one at a time. 

Activity is that which makes the voice, mind and body begin 
their action. 

There are three kinds of action, viz. bodily , vocal , and mental , each 
of which may be subdivided as good or bad. 

Bodily actions which are bad are: — (1) killing, (2) stealing, and 
(3) committing adultery. 

Bodily actions which are good are: — (1) giving, (2) protecting, 

(3) and serving. 

Vocal actions which are bad are : — (1) telling a lie, (2) using harsh 
language, (3) slandering, and (4) indulging in frivolous talk. 

Vocal actions which are good are : — speaking the truth, (2) speak- 
ing what is useful, (3) speaking what is pleasant, and 

(4) reading sacred books. 

Mental actions which are bad are:— (1) malice, (2) covetousness, 
and (3) scepticism. 

Mental actions which a re good are :— (1) compassion, (2) generosity 
and (3) devotion. 

Faults are those which cause activity. 

They are affection (attachment), aversion, and stupidity. 

Transmigration means rebirths. 

As already explained, it is a series of births and deaths. Birth is 
the connection of a soul with a body which includes the sense-organs, 

mind, intellect, and sentiments. Death is the soul’s separation from 
them. 

Fruit is the thing produced by activity and faults. 

It is the enjoyment of pleasure or suffering of pain. All activity 
and faults end in producing pleasure which is acceptable and pain 
which is fit only to be avoided. 

Fain is that which causes uneasiness. 

It is affliction which every one desires to avoid. The Sanskrit 
Sutra defining “pain ” may also be translated as follows : Pain is the 
mark of hindrance to the soul. 

Emancipation or release is the absolute deliverance from pain. 

A soul, which is no longer subject to transmigration, is freed from 
all pains. Transmigration, which consists in the souFs leaving one body 
and taking another, is the cause of its experiencing pleasure and pain. 
I he soul attains emancipation as soon as there is an end of the body, 
and consequently of pleasure and pain. 

' • . • . . . ' 4 - 

(3) Doubt (samsaya). 

Doubt, which is a conflicting judgment about the precise* 
character of an object, arises from the recognition of properties 
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common to many objects, or of properties not common to any of the 
objects, from conflicting testimony, and from irregularity of per- 
ception and non-perception. 

(1) Recognition of common properties — e.g. seeing in the twilight a 

tall object we cannot decide whether it is a man or a post, 
for the property of tallness belongs to both. 

(2) Recognition of properties not common — e.g. hearing a sound, one 

questions whether it is eternal or not, for the propertj? of 
soundness abides neither in man, beast, etc., that are non- 
eternal, nor in atoms which are eternal. 

(3) Conflicting testimony— e.g. merely by study one cannot decide 

whether the soul exists, for one system of philosophy affirms 
that it does, while another system states that it does not. 

(4) Irregularity of perception — e.g. we perceive water in the tank 

where it really exists, but water appears also to exist iu a 
mirage where it really does not exist. 

A question arises, whether water is perceived only when it 
actually exists or even when it does not exist. 

(5) Irregularity of non-perception — e.g. we neither perceive water 

in the radish where it really exists, nor on dry land where 
it does not exist. 

A question arises, whether water is not perceived only when it 
does not exist, or also when it does exist. 

(4) Purpose ( prayojana ). 

Purpose is that with an eye to which one proceeds to act. 

It refers to the thing which one endeavours to attain or avoid. 
A man collects fuel for the purpose of cooking his food. 

(5) Example (drstdnta). 

An example is the thing about which an ordinary man and 
an expert entertain the same opinion. 

With regard to the general proposition ‘ £ wherever there is smoke 
there is fire/’ the example is a kitchen in which fire and smoke abide 
together, to the satisfaction of an ordinary man as well as an acute 
investigator. 

(6) Tenet ( siddhanta ). 

A tenet is a dogma resting on the authority of a certain 
school, hypothesis, or implication. 

The tenet is of four kinds owing to the distinction between 4 a 
dogma of all the schools’ (sarva-tantra) , 4 a dogma peculiar to some 
school’ ( prati-tantra ), 4 a hypothetical dogma’ (adhikarana) , and 4 an 
implied dogma’ (abhyupagama). 

A dogma of all the schools is a tenet which is not opposed by any 
school and is claimed by at least one school. 
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, - J be existence o f five elements or five objects of sense is a tenet 
winch is accepted by all the schools. 

A dogma peculiar to some school is a tenet which is accepted bv 
similar schools, but rejected by opposite schools. 

neenliTr rln^rL Q- m ,V nt0 existenC8 0llfc of nothing ’’—this is a 
peculiar dogma of the Samkhyas. 

A hypothetical dogma is a tenet which if accepted leads to the accep- 
tance of another tenet. 1 

one » Jh-lT 1S a S °v ap£ !; rt the senses = because it can recognize 

tenet 11 ol ? ect hy seem « aild touching.” If you accept' this 
are mwe then' also ^ ave a f e Pted the following (1) That the senses 
/o\ one (2) that each of the senses has its particular object, 

T lts knowledge through the channels of the 

afewae’o/them* e ^ o substance whlch ls distinct from its qualities is the 

An implied dogma is a tenet which is not explicitly declared as 
such, but which follows from the examination 'of particulars 
concerning it, e.g. the discussion whether sound is eternal 
or non-eternal presupposes that it is a substance. 

(7) Members of a Syllogism (avayava). 

(«2r mberS (0i ,i Syllo § ism ) are signalised by a proposition 
an armlii t^ ^ etu )’ an explanatory example ( udaharana ), 

{Uma) ’ * nd a ^ment of the 

A proposition is, the statement of what is to be proved, e.g 

the hill is fierv. ° 

1/ 

A reason is the means for proving what is to be proved through 

0r ile y°S e neous (affirmative or negative) 
character of the example, e.g. 

Here “ smoke ” is the reason. beCaUS ® ** (th ° hill) is smoky ’ 

A homogeneous ( or affirmative) example is a familiar instance which if 
' nfie7 n 2 0 + P0 +if- eSS the pr0perty to be P rOTed , a nd which im- 
■ reason g?2n e S g Pr ° Perty 18 invariabIy contain * d in the 

whatever is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen. 

imnli? S ThaS hen ” Kf famiIiar “stance which possesses fire, and 
implies that fire invariably goes with smoke, which is the reason given. 

l-l-S B b7d e W finSr«?'r/ 3;f T fe ma r V " accordin g to th e Nyaya-bhasya, 
minor term IsuWif famillar u instance, which being similar to 'the 
with the rea son possesses the property of that term as eopresent 
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A heterogeneous (or negative) example is a familiar instance which is 
clevmd of the property to be proved, and which implies that 

-h en b 'T e ° f ^ Pr ° perfcy is "compatible with the reason 

© - “"to* 

whatever is not fiery is not smoky, as a lake. 

Here the lake is a familiar instance wtnVh ia i^a ± i 
fire, and implies that absence of fieriness is iinl™ S ? e de . v ° id of 

smoke, which is the reason. incompatible with the 

Application is the winding up, with referent fn 

«. to bo proo.daJbeiig sit , "t ,o •"**• •* 

Application is of two kinds * (l) affirmative own /o\ 

affirmative application, which is expressed by the lord^ Th ® 

when the example is of an affirmative character TW°> * 8 °A occu , r . s 

cation which is expressed by the phrase “ not 'so ” occuff wh e 'n P F t h ‘ 
example is of a negative character. ’ ccuib wJ ien the 

Affirmative application—" So" is this hill (smokv) 

Negatwe application - This hill is “not so ” (not smoky) 

Conclusion is the re-statement of the proposition after the reason 
has been mentioned. leason 

It is the confirmation of the nronositinn lit™ +k , , 

example have been mentioned 111 after the reason and the 

Conclusion Iherefore the hill is fiery 

The five members may bo fully set forth as follows:— 

(i) / ? oposilion — This lull is fiery. 

(11) Reason — .Because it is smoky. 

(iii) Example Whatever is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen (homo 

geneous or affirmative). 11 1 nomo - 

(iv) Application-" So ” is this hill (.smokyUMwi^l 

(v) Conclusion — Therefore this hill is fiery [a ' firmatwe >- 

(8) Confutation ( tarha ). 

charS^ ° n f ° r ascer ^“ing the real 

iii whth' W , luch f he character is not known, is reason- 
..g which it, veals the character by showing the absurdity of all 
contrary characters. 6 or al1 

Is the soul eternal or non-eternal ? Here the real character of th* 

Tf **•»? “ “ c “™‘ « xmHtmml. in not k£ST In t- 

certain mg the character we reason as follows : If the soul were non - 
eternal it would be impossible for it to enjoy the fruits of its own 
actions, to undergo transmigration, and to attain final emancipation 
hut such a conclusion is absurd : such possibilities are known to belong 
to the soul : therefore, we must admit that the soul is eternal g 


Tarha may bo rendered also as ‘argumentation,’ ‘ reasoning ’ « hvontw;™! 
reasoning,’ ‘ reductio ad absurdum,’ etc. fe ’ h yP ot *etical 
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(9) Ascertainment ( nirnaya ). 

Ascertainment is tlie determination of a question through, the 
removal of doubt, by hearing two opposite sides. 

A person wavers and doubts if certain statements advanced to him 
are supported by one of two parties, but opposed by the other paity. 
His doubt is not removed until by the application of reason he can 
vindicate one of the parties. The process by which the vindication is 
effected is called ascertainment. Ascertainment is not, however, in^ all 
eases preceded by doubt, for instance, in the case of perception things 
are ascertained directly. So also we ascertain things directly by the 
authority of scriptures. But in the case of investigation (inference), 
doubt must precede ascertainment. 

(10) Discussion ( vada ). 

Discussion is the adoption, by two parties, of two opposite 
theses which are each analysed in the form of five members, and are 
supported or condemned by any of the means of right knowledge, 
and by confutation, without deviation from the established tenets. 

A dialogue , disputation or controversy [hatha) is the adoption of a 
side or thesis by a disputant, and its opposite one by his opponent. 
It is of three kinds, viz. discussion (vada) which aims at ascertaining 
the truth, wrangling (jalpa) which aims at gaining victory, and cavil 
(vitanda) which aims at finding mere faults. A discutient is one who 
engages himself in a disputation as a means of seeking the truth . 

An instance of discussion is given below : — 

Discutient — There is soul. 

Opponent — There is no soul. 

Discutient — Soul is existent (proposition). 

Because it is an abode of consciousness (reason) . 

Whatever is not existent is not an abode of consciousness, 
as a hare’s horn (negative example). 

Soul is not so, that is, soul is an abode of consciousness 
(negative application). 

Therefore soul is existent (conclusion); 

Opponent — Soul is non-existent (proposition) . 

Because it is not perceptible by any of our senses (reason) . 1 
Whatever is not perceptible by any of our senses is non- 
existent , as a hare’s horn (positive example) . 

Soul is so (is not perceptible any of our senses) (positive 
application). 

Therefore soul is non-existent (conclusion). 

Discutient — The scripture which is a means of right knowledge 
declares the existence of soul. 

Opponent The scripture (of certain sects) denies the existence 
of soul. 

Discutient — If there were no soul, it would not be possible to 

apprehend one and the same object through sight and* 
touch. 
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0PP colons thCre W6re S ° Ul) thCTe Wduld be 110 c ^.nge of 

Discutient— The doctrine of soul harmonises well with the 
various tenets which we hold, viz. that there are eternal 
things, that everybody enjoys pleasure or suffers nain 
according to his own actions, etc. Therefore there is soul. 

(11) Wrangling (jalpa). 

Wrangling, which aims at gaining victory, is the defence or 
attack of a proposition in the manner aforesaid by quibbles ana- 
logues, and other processes which deserve rebuke. ’ 

A wronger is one who engaged in a disputation, aims only at 
victoiy, being indifferent whether the arguments which he 

“Si S US own contention or that of his opponent, 
provided that he can make out a pretext for bragging that 
he lias taken an active part in the disputation. S S 

(12) Cavil (vitandd). * 

Cavii is a kind of wrangling which consists in mere attacks on 
the opposite side. 

A caviller does not endeavour to establish any thing, but confines 
himself to mere carping at the arguments of his opponent. 

(13) Fallacy (ketvabhdsa) . 

Fallacies of reason are the erratic (.s fxvyctbhicurct) : the contra- 
dictory (viruddha), the controversial (pralcarana-sama)’ the counter- 
questioned (sadhyasama) , and the mistimed (kalatita). 

The erratic is the reason which leads to more conclusions than 
one. 

An instance of the erratic reason is given below 
Proposition — Sound is eternal. 

Erratic reason— Because it is intangible. 

Example Whatever is intangible is eternal as atoms 
Application— So is sound (intangible). 

Conclusion — Therefore sound is eternal. 

Again : 

Proposition — Sound is non-eternal. 

Erratic reason— Because it is intangible. 

Example— Whatever is intangible is non-eternal, as cogni- 


Application — So is sound (intangible). 

Conclusion — Therefore sound is non-eternal. 

Here from the reason (intangible) there have been drawn two 
opposite conclusions, viz. that sound is eternal, and that sound is non- 
eternal. The reason (or middle term) is erratic when it is not pervaded 
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by the major term, that is, when there is no connection between the 
major term and middle term, as pervader and pervaded. c Intangible 7 
is pervaded neither by £ eternal 5 nor by 4 non -eternal. 5 

The Contradictory is the reason which opposes what is to be 
established. 

Proposition— A pot is produced. 

Contradictory reason — Because it is eternal. 

Here the reason is contradictory because that which is 
eternal is never produced. 

The controversial or balancing the point at issue is a reason which 
is adduced to arrive at a definite conclusion while it is really 
one which can give rise to mere suspense as to the point. 

Proposition — Sound is non-eternal. 

Reason — Because it is not possessed of the attribute of eter- 
nalitv. 

The reason that ££ sound is not possessed of the attribute of efcer- 
naJity 55 does not throw any new light, but keeps the parties in suspense 
as before. 


The counter -questioned or balancing the question is a reason which 
not being different from what is to be proved stands in need 
of proof for itself. 

Proposition — Shadow is a substance. 

x. 

Reason — Because it possesses motion . 

That which possesses quality and motion is a substance. To say 
that shadow possesses motion is the same as to say that it is a sub- 
stance. Hence the reason stands as much in need of proof as the propo- 
sition itself. This is a counter-questioned reason or a reason which 
balances the question. 

The mistimed is the reason which is adduced when the time is past 
in which it might hold good. 

Proposition — Sound* is durable. 

Mistimed reason — Because it is manifested by union, as a colour. 

The colour of a jar is manifested when the jar comes into union 
with a lamp, but the colour existed before the union took place, and 
will continue to exist after the union has ceased. Similarly, the sound 
of a drum is manifested when the drum comes into union with a rod, 
and the sound must, after the analogy of the colour, be presumed to 
have existed before the union took place, and to continue to exist after 
the union has ceased. Hence sound is durable. The reason adduced 


here is mistimed , because the manifestation of sound does not take 
place at the time when the drum .comes into union with the rod, but 
it takes place at a subsequent moment when the union has ceased. In 
the case of colour, however, the manifestation takes place just at the 
time when the jar comes into union with the lamp. As the time of their 
manifestation is different, the analogy between colour and sound is not 
complete, therefore, the reason is mistimed. 

[Some interpret the aphorism as follows : The mistimed is a reason which is 

btlsZSi ™ 61 t5?6 . five members - f0!; instance, if the-reason is stated 

bexore the proposxtion. But this interpretation, according to VStsyayana, is wrong 
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for a word bears its legitimate connection with another word (in a Sanskrit sen- 
tence) even if they are placed at a distance from each other, and, on the other 
hand, even the closest proximity is of no use if the words are disconnected in their 
sense. Moreover the placing of members in a worng order is noticed in the NySva- 
sutra as a mgraha-sthana called aprapta-lcala (inopportune)]. ^ ^ 


(14) Quibble {chala). 


Quibble is tlie opposition offered, to £t proposition by tbe 
assumption of an alternative meaning. 

It is of tluee kinds, viz. Quibble in respect of a term (vciJc~chc(flQ,) 
quibble in respect of a genus (samanya-chcila) y and quibble in respect of 
a metaphor (upacara-chala) . 

Quibble in respect of a term consists in wilfully taking the term 
in a sense other than that intended by the speaker who 
happened to use it ambiguously. 

A speaker says : this boy is navct-kcirnbctla (possessed of a new 
blanket). 

A quibbler replies : “ this boy is not certainly nava-karnbala 
(possessed of nine blankets) for he has only one blanket. 

Here the word navci . which is ambiguous, was used by the speaker 
in the sense of “new,” but has been wilfully taken by the quibbler in 
the sense of “nine.” 


Quibble in respect of a genus consists in asserting the impossi- 
bility of a thing which is really possible, on the ground 
that it belongs to a certain genus which is very wide. 

A speaker says : “ this Brahmana* is possessed of learning and 
conduct.” ’ 

An objector replies : cc it is impossible, for how can this person 
bo inferred to be possessed of learning and conduct from 
his being merely a Brahmana ? There are little boys who 
are Brahmanas, yet not possessed of learning and conduct. 9 * 

Here the objector is a quibbler, for he knew well that possession of 
learning and conduct was not meant to be an attribute of the whole 
class of Brahmanas, but it was ascribed to “this” particular Brah- 
mana who lived long enough in the world to render it possible for him 
to pursue studies and acquire good morals. 

Quibble in respect of a metaphor consists in denying the proper 
meaning of a word, by taking it literally while it was used 
metaphorically, and viceversa. 

A speaker says : “ the scaffolds cry out.” 

An objector replies : “ it is impossible for scaffolds to cry out, 
for they are inanimate objects.” 

Here the objector is a quibbler, for he knew well that the word 
*' scaffolds ” was used to signify those standing on the scaffolds. 


(15) Analogue (jati). 

Analogue, also called an analogous rejoinder or far-fetched 
analogy, consists in offering opposition founded on mere similarity 
or dissimilarity. 
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A disputant says : “the soul is inactive because it is all-pervad- 
ing as ether.” 

His opponent replies : “if the soul is inactive because it bears 
similarity to ether as being all-pervading, why is it not 
active because it bears similarity to a pot as being a seat of 
union ” ? 

The reason of the opponent is futile, because it bears only a far- 
fetched analogy to that of the disputant. 1 

or again : 

Disputant — Sound is non-eternal, because, unlike ether, it is a 
product. 

Opponent — If sound is non -eternal because, as a product, it is 
dissimilar to ether ; why is it not eternal because, as an 
object of auditory perception, it is dissimilar to a pot ? 

The reason employed by the opponent is futile because the ana- 
logy which it bears to that of the disputant is far-f etched.' 2 

(16) A Point of Defeat (nigrahasthdna) . 

A point of defeat, also called a clincher, an occasion for rebuke 
or a place of humiliation, arises when one misunderstands or does 
not understand at all. 

If a person begins to argue in a way which betrays his utter igno- 
rance, or wilfully misunderstands and yet persists in showing that he 
understands well, it is of no avail to employ counter arguments. He is 
quite unfit to be argued with, and there is nothing left for his opponent, 
but to turn him out or quit his company, rebuking him as a block-head 
or a knave. 

An instance of the point of defeat : — 

Whatever is not quality is substance ; 

because there is nothing except colour, etc. (quality). 

A person who argues in the above way is to be rebuked as a fool, 
for his reason (which admits only quality) opposes his proposition 
(which admits both quality and substance).* 

Another instance : 

Disputant — Fire is not hot. 

Opponent — But the evidence of touch disproves such a state- 
ment. 


1 ° P £°fi ition * s because it overlooks the universal connection be- 

ween the middle term and the major term which is existent in the arguments of 
the disputant, but wanting in the arguments of the opponent. Whatever Is all- 
pervading is inactive, but whatever is a seat of union is not necessarily active. 

0PP°sition is futile because it overlooks the disconnection between 
e middle term and the absence of the major term. There is an utter disconnec- 
tion between a product and “ not- non-eternal,” but there is no such disconnec- 
tion between an object of auditory perception ” and “ not eternal.” 
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Disputant, in order to gain the confidence of the assembled people, 

says 0 learned audience, listen, I do not say that fire is not hot,” 
etc. 

It is only meet that the opponent should quit the company of a 
man who argues in this way. 


33. The Varieties of Analogue. 


The analogues are as follows : (1) Balancing the homogeneity 
(stidharmya-sama) , (2) balancing the heterogeneity (vaidharmya- 
sama), (3) balancing an excess (utkarsa-sama) , (4) balancing a 
deficit (apakarsa sama), (5) balancing the questionable ( varnya - 
sama ) 9 . (6) balancing the unquestionable {avarnyasama ) , (7) 
balancing the alternative (viJcalpasama) , (8) balancing the ques- 
tion (sadhya-sama) , (9) balancing the co-presence (prapti-sama) , 
(10) balancing the mutual absence (aprapti-sama ) , (11) balancing 
the infinite regression {prasanga-sama ) , (12) balancing the counter- 
example ( pratidrstanta-sama ), (13) balancing the non*produced 
(anutpatti-sama) , (14) balancing the doubt (samsaya-sama), (15) 
balancing the point at issue (prakarana>' sama) , (16) balancing the 
non-reason (ahetu~sama) , (17) balancing the presumption ( arthd - 
patti-sama ) , ( 18) balancing the non-difference ( avisesa-sama ), (19) 
balancing the demonstration {upapatti-sama ) , (20) balancing the 
perception { upalabdhi-sama ) , (21) balancing the non-perception 
(anupalabdhi-sama ) , (22) balancing the non-eternal (anitya-sama ) , 
(23) balancing the eternal ( nitya-sama ) and (24) balancing the 
effect [karya-sama ) . 


(1) Balancing the homogeneity. — If , against an argument based 
on a homogeneous example, one offers an opposition merely based 
on the same kind of example, the opposition, futile as it is, will be 
called “balancing the homogeneity. 55 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 


Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


A certain other person offers the following futile opposition : — 

Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the ether. 

The argument, viz. sound is non-eternal, is based on the homo- 
geneity of sound with the non-eternal pot, on the ground of both being 
products. The opposition, viz. sound is eternal, is said to be based 
on the homogeneity of sound with the eternal sky, on the alleged ground 
of both being incorporeal. This sort of opposition, futile as it is, is 
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called “balancing the homogeneity/’ which aims at showing an equality 
of the arguments of two sides only in respect of the homogeneity of 
examples employed by them. 1 2 

(2) Balancing the heterogeneity. -If against an argument 
based on a heterogeneous example one offers an opposition based 
merely on the same kind of example, the opposition, futile as it 
is, will be called “balancing the heterogeneity.” 

, A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non -eternal, 
because it is a product, 

whatever is eternal is not a product, as the ether, 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 

whatever is not eternal is not incorporeal, as a pot. 

The argument, viz. sound is non-eternal, is based on the hetero- 
geneity of sound from the eternal ether. The opposition, viz. sound 
is eternal, is said to be based on the heterogeneity of sound from the 
not-incorporeal pot. This sort of opposition, futile as it is, is called 
“balancing the heterogeneity,” which aims at showing an equality of 
the arguments of two sides merely in respect of the heterogeneity of 
examples emplc^ed by them. 2, 

(3) Balancing an excess.— If against an argument based on a 
certain character of the example, one offers an opposition based 
on an additional character thereof , the opposition, futile as it is, will 
be called “balancing an excess.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

Sound is non-eternal (and must be corporeal), 
because it is a product, 

like a pot (which is non-eternal as well as corporeal). 


1 The opposition is futile because it is based on a mere homogeneous example. 
In the argument — 44 sound is non-eternal, because it is a product, like a pot” — 
the homogeneous example 44 pot” exhibits a universal connection between pro- 
ductivity and non-eternality, all products being non-eternal, but in the opposition 
44 sound is eternal, because it is incorporeal like the sky ” the homogeneous example 
44 sky ” does not exhibit a universal connection between incorporeality and eternai- 
ity, because there are things, such as intelligence or knowledge, which arc incor- 
poreal but not eternal. 

2 In the opposition 44 sound is eternal, because it is incorporeal, whatever is 
not eternal is not incorporeal, as a pot,” the heterogeneous example 44 pot” does 
not exhibit a universal disconnection between incorporeality and absence of eter- 
nal! ty, because there are things, such as intelligence or knowledge, which are in- 
corporeal but not eternal. Hence the opposition is futile. 
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.The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal like a pot it 
must also be corporeal like it : if it is not corporeal, let it be also not 
non -eternal This sort of futile opposition is called iC balancing an 
excess, which aims at showing an equality of the arguments of two 
sides in respect of an additional character (possessed by the example 
and attributed to the subject). 

It is based on the false supposition of a complete equality of the 
subject and the example. Though there is no denial of an equality of 
the subject and the example in certain characters, there is indeed a 
great difference between them in other characters. Thus the equality 
supposed to exist between the pot and sound in respect of corporeality, 
is not warranted by the reason (viz. being a product) because there are 
things, such as intelligence or knowledge, which are products but not 
corporeal. 


(4) Balancing a deficit.—-!! against an argument based on a 
certain character of the example, one offers an opposition based 
on another character wanting in it, the opposition, futile as it is, 
will be called <£ balancing a deficit. ” 

A certain person, to prove the non -eternal ity of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


A certain other person offers the following futile opposition . — 

Sound is non-eternal (and cannot be audible), 
because it is a product, 

like a pot (which is non -eternal and not audible). 

The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal like a pot, it 
cannot be audible, for a pot is not audible ; and if sound is still held 
to be audible, let it be also not non-eternal. This sort of futile 
opposition is called “ balancing a deficit,” which aims at showing an 
equality of the arguments of two sides in respect of a certain character 
wanting in the example (and supposed consequently to be wanting 
also in the subject). 

The equality alleged to exist between cc sound ” and u pot ” is not 
warranted by the reason (viz. being a product). 

(5) Balancing the questionable.— If one opposes an argument 
by maintaining that the character of an example is as ques- 
tionable as that of the subject, the opposition, futile as it is, will 
he called “ balancing the questionable.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
Hows 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
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A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

A pot is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 

The opponent alleges that if the non-eternality of sound is called 
in question, why is not that of the pot too called in question, as the 
pot and sound "are both products? His object is to set aside the 
argument on the ground of its example being of a questionable charac- 
ter. This sort of futile opposition is called “balancing the question- 
able/’ which aims at showing an equality of the arguments of two 
sides in respect of the questionable character of the subject as well as 
of the example. It puts an end to all kinds of inference by ignoring 
the difference between the subject and the example altogether. 

(6) Balancing the unquestionable. — If one opposes an argu- 
ment by alleging that the character of the subject is as unques- 
tionable as that of the example, the opposition, futile as it is, will 
be called “balancing the unquestionable. 55 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non -eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

A pot is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 

The opponent alleges that, if the non-eternality of a pot is to be 
unquestionable, why is not that of sound too held to be so. as the pot 
and sound are both products ? This sort of futile opposition is called 
“ balancing the unquestionable, 55 which aims at showing the equality 
of the arguments of two sides in respect of the unquestionable charac- 
ter of the example as well as of the subject. 

It ignores totally the difference between the subject and the 
example, and thus puts an end to all kinds of inference. 

(7) Balancing the alternative.— If one opposes an argument 
by attributing alternative character to the subject and the 

example, the opposition, futile as it is, will be called “ balancing; 
the alternative. 55 ^ 

follows C ~^ a ^ n pers0n5 to P rove tile non-eternality of sound, argues as 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it. is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus 
Sound is eternal and formless, 
because it is a product, 

like a pot (which is non-eternal and has forms). 
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The opponent alleges that the pot and sound are both products, 
y e t ono 1 i9jS form c nd. tlie otlxer is formless : why on the same prin- 
ciple is not one (the pot) non-eternal and the other (sound) eternal ? 
This sort of futile opposition is called balancing the alternative,” 
which aims at showing an equality of the arguments of two sides in 
respect of the alternative characters attributed to the subject and the 
example. 

It introduces an equality between the pot and sound in respect 
of a character (viz. being eternal) which is not warranted by the reason 
(viz. being a product). 

(8) Balancing the question.™ If one opposes an argument by- 
alleging that the example requires proof as much as the subject 
does, the opposition, futile as it is, will be called “ balancing the 
question.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternalitv of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus 

A pot is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 


The opponent alleges that, the pot and sound being both products, 
one requires proof for its non-eternalitv as much as the other does. 
Sound is to be proved non-eternal by the example of a pot, and the pot 
is to be proved non-eternal by the example of sound. This leads to a 
reciprocity of the pot (example) and sound (subject), resulting in no 
definite conclusion as to the eternality or nonetemality of sound. 
This sort of opposition is called “balancing the question,” which at- 
tempts to bring an argument to a standstill by alleging the recipro- 
city of the subject and the example. 

It is based on the false supposition that the example stands 
exactly on the same footing as the subject. The example does not 
in fact stand in need of proof as to its characters, a “pot” being 
known to all as a product and non-eternal. Hence the opposition is 
futile. 


(9) Balancing the co-presence.*-— If against an argument based 
on the co-presence of the reason and the predicate, one offers an 
opposition based on the same kind of co-presence, the opposition, 
futile as it is, will, on account of the reason being non-distin 
guished from the predicate, be called ct balancing the co-presence.” 

A certain person, to prove that there is fire in the hill, argues as 
follows : — 

The hill lias fire 

* 

because it has smoke, 
like a kitchen. 
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A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : 

The hill has smoke, 
because it has lire, 
like a kitchen. 


The arguer has taken the smoke to be the reason, and the fire to 
be the predicate. The opponent raises a question as to whether the 
smoke is present at the same site which is occupied by the fire or is 
absent from that site. If the smoke is present with fire at the same 
site, there remains, according to the opponent, no criterion to distin- 
guish the reason from the predicate. The smoke is, in his opinion, as 
much a reason for the fire as the fire for the smoke. This sort of futile 
opposition is called “balancing the co-presence,” which aims at stop- 
ping an argument on the alleged ground of the co-presence of the 
reason and the predicate. 

Seeing that a potter cannot produce a pot without getting clay 
within his reach, it is affirmed that a thing is accomplished sometimes by 
the cause being present at its site. “ Balancing the co-presence,” which 
attaches an undue importance to the proximity of sites, is therefore 
a totally futile opposition. 

(10) Balancing tlie mutual absence. — If against an argument 

based on the mutual absence of the reason and the predicate, one 

offers an opposition based on the same kind of mutual absence, the 

opposition, futile as it is, will, on account of the reason being 

non-conducive to the predicate, be called “ balancing 'the mutual 
absence.” 


A certain person, to prove that there is fire in the 
follows : — 


argues as 


The hill has fire, 
because it has smoke, 
like a kitchen. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : 

The hill has smoke, 
because it has fire, 
like a kitchen. 


The opponent asks : “ Is the smoke to be- regarded as the reason 
because it, is absent from the site of the fire?” “ Such a supposition 
is indeed absurd. _ The reason cannot establish the predicate without 
being connected with it Just as a lamp cannot exhibit a thing which is 
not within its reach. If a reason unconnected with the predicate could 
establish the latter, then the fire could be as much the reason for the 
smoke as the smoke for the fire. 

futile opposition is called “balancing the mutual 
absence which aims at bringing an argument to a close on the alleged 
ground of the mutual absence of the reason and the predicate. 

from 8 , 6 ^? S? T- ex » cist destroy persons by administering spells 
from a distance, it is affirmed that a thing is accomplished sometimes by 
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the cause being absent from its site. “ Balancing the mutual absence/' 
which attaches too much importance to remoteness of sites, is there- 
fore a totally futile opposition. 

(II) Balancing the infinite regression.™ If one opposes an 
argument on the ground of the example not having been estab- 
lished by a series of reasons, the opposition, futile as it is, will be 
called “balancing the infinite regression.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternalitv of sound, argues as 
follows : — 


Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

It sound is proved to he non-eternal by the example of a pot, how 
is the pot again to be proved as non -eternal ? The reason which proves 
the non -eternal it y of the pot is itself to be established by further 
reasons. ^ This gives rise to an infinite regression which injures the 
proposition “ sound is non -eternal ” not less than the proposition “ sound 
is eternal.” This sort of opposition is called “balancing the infinite 
regression,” which aims at stopping an argument by introducing an 
infinite regression which is said to beset the example. 

Now, an example is a thing the characters of which are well known 
to an ordinary man as well as to an expert. It does not require a 
series of reasons to reveal its character. 

Hence the opposition called “balancing the infinite regression” is 
not founded on a sound basis. 


(12) Balancing the counter-example,™ If one opposes an argu- 
ment on the ground of the existence of a mere counter example, 
the opposition, futile as it is, will be called “balancing the 
counter-example/ 5 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternalitv of sound, argues as 
>ws : — 


Proposition*— Hound is non- eternal, 

Reason— because it is a product, 

Example— like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus: — 

Proposition— Sound is eternal , 

Example — like the ether. 

The opponent alleges that if sound is held to be non-eternal by 
e example of a pot, why it should not be held to be eternal by the 
example of the ether ? If the example of the ether is set aside, let the 
example of the pot too be set aside. This sort of futile opposition is 
called balancing the counter-example,” which aims at setting aside 
an argument by the introduction of a mere counter-example. 

A mere counter-example without a reason attending it cannot be 
conducive to any conclusion Wo can rely on an example attended 
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by reason, but not on a counter-example unattended by reason. Hence 
the opposition which is founded on a mere counter-example is to be 
rejected as futile. 

(13) Balancing the non-produced,— If one opposes an argu- 
ment on the ground of the property connoted by the reason be- 
ing absent from the thing denoted by the subject while it is not 
yet produced, the opposition, futile as it is, will be called 
“ balancing the non-produced.” 

A certain person, to prove that sound is non-eternal, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non -eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort, 

✓ 

like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is a non-effect-of -effort, 
like the sky. 

The opponent alleges that the property connoted by the reason, 
viz. being an effect of effort, is not predicable of the subject, viz. sound 
(while it is not yet produced). Consequently sound is not non-eternal, 
it must then be eternal. There is, according to the opponent, an ap- 
parent agreement between the two sides as to the sound being eternal 
on account of its being a non-effect-of -effort. This sort of opposition 
is called “balancing the non -produced, 55 which pretends to show an 
equality of the arguments of two sides assuming the thing denoted by 
the subject to be as yet non-produced. 

It is futile because the subject can become such only when it is 
produced, and that there is, then, no obstacle to the property of the 
reason being predicated of it. The opposition, viz. “sound (while 
non-produced) is eternal, because it is not then an effect of effort,” 
carries no weight with it, since we do not take the sound to be the sub- 
ject before it is produced. Sound, while it is produced, is certainly an 
effect of effort, and as such is non-eternal. 

(14) Balancing the doubt.— If one opposes an argument on 
the ground of a doubt arising from the homogeneity of the eternal 
and the non-eternal, consequent on the example and its general 
notion being equally objects of perception, the opposition, futile 
as it is, will be called “ balancing the doubt.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternalitv of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot, 

4 certain other person offers a futile opposition thus 

Sound is non-eternal (or eternal), 
because it is an object of perception, 
like a pot (or potness). 
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The opponent alleges that sound is homogeneous with a pot as well 
as potness inasmuch as both are objects of perception; but the pot 
being non-eternal and potness (the general notion of all pots) being 
eternal, there arises a doubt as to whether the sound is non-eternal or 
eternal. This sort of opposition is called “balancing the doubt,” 
which aims at discarding an argument in consequence of a doubt aris- 
ing from the homogeneity of the eternal and the non-eternal. 

It is futile because sound cannot be said to be eternal on the mere 
ground of its homogeneity with potness, but it must be pronounced 
to be non -eternal on the ground of its heterogeneity from the same in 
respect of being a product. Though on the score of homogeneity we 
may entertain doubt as to whether sound is eternal or non-eternal, we 
can. however, on the score of heterogeneity pronounce it undoubtedly 
to be non -eternal. In this case we must bear in mind that we cannot 
ascertain the true nature of a thing unless we weigh it in respect of its 
homogeneity with, as well as heterogeneity from, other things.' If even 

then there remains any doubt as to its true nature, that doubt will 
never 


(15) Balancing the point at issue, or the controversial. — It is an 
opposition which is supposed to be conducted on the ground of 
homogeneity with (or heterogeneity from) both sides. 

A certain person, to prove the non-etemalitv of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot, 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus: — 

Sound is eternal, 
because it is audible, 
like soundness. 

The opponent alleges that the proposition, viz. sound is non-eternal, 
cannot be proved because the reason, viz. audibility which is homo- 
geneous with both sound (which is non-eternal) and soundness (which 
is eternal), serves only to give rise to suspense for the removal of 
which it was employed. This sort of opposition is called “ balancing 
the point at issue” which hurts an argument by giving rise to sus- 
pense which was to be removed. 

It is futile and cannot set aside the main argument because it 
leads to a point which happens to support one side quite as strongly 
as it is opposed by the other side. 

(16) Balancing the non-reason.- -It is an opposition which is 
supposed to be based on the reason being shown to be impossible 
at at! the three times. 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
o I lows 

Bound is non -eternal, 
because it is a product, 
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Here “being a product” is the reason for “being non-eternal” 
which is the predicate. 

(a) The reason does not precede the predicate, because the 

formei is called a reason only when it establishes the 
latter. It is impossible for the reason to be called such 
before the establishment of the predicate. 

(b) The reason does not succeed the predicate because a reason 

would be useless if the predicate could be established 
without it. 

(c) The reason and the predicate cannot exist simultaneously 

for they will then be reciprocally connected like the right, 
and left horns of a cow. A reason which is dependent on 
the predicate cannot establish the latter. This sort of 
opposition is called “balancing the non-reason,” which 
aims at setting aside an argument by showing that the 
reason is impossible at all the three times. 

Tneie is in fact no impossibility for the reason to operate The 

be establshed SkeT^C ^ the establishment of that which is to 
pe established, take place from reason, which must precede that which 

is to be known and established. If the reason is held to be imtssible 
be so ? In ths & !{ tl0n wh,ch depends on reason, held to 

argument wiU hold good. ° PP ^ hp] ^ impossible, the original 

tion ol 7) tw a i aneing c th6 presum P tion - « one advances an opposi- 

willbTett^fl 8 f a Presumption, the opposition, futile as it is, 
win be called balancing the presumption.” 

follows?!^" PerSOn ’ to prove the oon-eternality of sound., argues as 

Sound is non -eternal 
because it is a product, 
like a jiot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus 
bound is presumed to be eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the ether. 

its homoveneih ent -^ lleges tbafc ^ s , ound is non-eternal on account of 

product) S ft mnv T lth n °i' e 1 e I n u I thmgS {e - g - in reR P ef ' t of its being a 
on account TL L f by - Presumption that sound is eternal 

its S Lco^tin 4 eneifcy / 1 f th etemal thingy (**■ ^ respect of 
presumption ” P whtl‘ J US s . ort , of opposition is called “ balancing the 

presJmptSn °there ^ *' tf® because if thin S s unsaid could come by 
being hurt ontcSun^S+if 1186 a P ° SSlbil 1 ity of the opposition itself 
to an unexpected Conclusion' pr&?Unipt ' IOn being erratic <™ d conducive 

Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the ether. 
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H,™nn 1)reSl,m !f? n w ?, 00uld draw a conclusion unwarranted by 
inff conclusion ■— J fl '° 1U * “ oppositlon Clted abovo draw the folio w- 

Sound is presumed to be non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

, ls ,S“m°b! d ^ Ul ' fc the °PP f ! sition ,i tself ; . In fast the presumption 
<ia adduced by the opponent is erratic. If one says that -sound is 

non -eternal because of its homogeneity with non-eternal things ” the 

presumption that naturally follows is that “ sound is eternal because 

of its homogeneity with eternal things,” and vice versa . There is no 

tide that presumption should be made in one case and not in the 

ease opposed to it; and in the event of two mutually opposed pre - 

sumptions no definite conclusion would follow. Hence the opposition 

called balancing the presumption ” is untenable. 1 

(18) Balancing the non-differenee. — If the subject and example 
tire treated as non-different in respect of the possession of a cer- 
tain property on account of their possessing in common the pro- 
perty connoted by the reason, it follows as a conclusion that all 
things are mutually non-cliff erent in respect of the possession of 
every property inasmuch as they are all existent : this sort of 
opposition is called vt balancing the non-difference.” 

A certain pet soil, to piov© the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
:>ws : — 

Hound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a p 


A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus; If the pot 
and sound are treated as non -different in respect of non-eternality' in 
consequence of their both being products, it follows as a conclusion 
that all tilings are mutually non-different- in respect of the possession 
of every property, inasmuch as all of them are existent. Therefore, 
there being no difference between the eternal and the non-eternal’ 

be treated as eternal. This sort of opposition is called 
balancing the non-differenoe, which aims at hurting an argument 
by assuming all things to be mutually non-different. 

. It is futile because the property possessed in common by the 
subject and the example, happens in certain instances to abide in the 
reason, while in other instances, it does not abide in the same. 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

Here the pot and sound possessing in common the property of 
lining a product, are treated as non-different in respect of the possession 
«>f non-eternality. On the same principle if all things are treated as 
non-different in consequence of their being existent, we should like to 
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know in what respect they are non-different. If they are treated as 
non-different in respect of non-eternality, then the argument would 
stand thus : — 

All things are non -eternal, 
because thev are existent, 
like (?)T 

In this argument “all things” being the subject, there is nothing 
left which may serve as an example. A part of the subject cannot 
be cited as the example because the example must be a well-established 
thing, while the subject is a thing which is yet to be established. The 
argument, for the want of an example, leads to no conclusion. In 
fact all things are not non-eternal since some at least are eternal. 
In other words, non-eternality abides in some existent things and 
does not abide in other existent things. Hence all things are not 
mutually non-different, and the opposition called “balancing the non- 
difference ” is unreasonable. 

(19) Balancing the demonstration. — If an opposition is offered 
by showing that both the demonstrations are justified by reasons, 
the opposition will be called “balancing the demonstration . 55 

A certain person demonstrates the non-eternality of sound as 
follows : — 

Sound is non -eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers an opposition by the alleged demon- 
stration of the eternalitv of sound as follows : — 

Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the ether. 

The reason in the first demonstration supports the non-eternality 
of sound, while that in the second demonstration supports the eter- 
nalitv of sound, yet both the demonstrations are alleged to be right. 
The opponent advanced the second apparent demonstration as a 
balance against the first to create a dead-lock. This sort of opposi- 
tion is called “ balancing the demonstration.” 

It is futile because there is an admission of the first demonstra- 
tion. The opponent having asserted that both the demonstrations 
are justified by reasons, has admitted the reasonableness of the first 
demonstration which supports the non-eternality of sound. If to 
avoid the incompatibility that exists between the two demonstrations, 
he now denies the reason which supports non-eternality, we would ask 
why does he not deny the other reason which supports the eternalitv 
of sound, for he can avoid incompatibility bv denying either of the 
reasons. Hence the opposition called “balancing the demonstration 55 
is not well founded. 

(20) Balancing the perception. — If an opposition is offered on 
the ground that we perceive the character of the subject even 
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without the intervention of the reason, the opposition, futile as 
it is, will be called balancing the perception.’ 5 

follows 0 — tam perSOn ’ t0 pr0Ve the n on-eternalit.y of sound, argues as 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus * - 

reasnr° tW T be asc f' tained fco be non-eternal even without the 
leaser, that it is a product, for we perceive that sound is produced bv 

the branches of trees broken by wind. This sort of opposition is 

called balancing the perception,” which aims at demafishiU an 

argument by setting up an act of perception as a balance against it 

The opposition is futile, because the character of the subject can 

be ascertained by other means as well. The argument viz J “ S oS 

is non-eternal because it is a product, like a pot,” implies that sound 

is proved to be non-eternal through the reason that it is a product 

deag ? th f means > such as perception, etc , which also 
may prove sound to be non-eternal. Hence the opposition csllnri 
balancing the perception ” does not set aside the mai argument. d 

(21) Balancing the non-perception.— If against an argument 

thereof ^on-existence of a thing by the non-perception 
A f| ° ne offers an opposition aiming at proving the contrary 
by the non-perception of the non-perception, the opposition futile 
as it is, will be called “ balancing the non-perception.” 

n f?L PerCeption of - a thing proves ifcs non-existence, the non- 

prove the th ® ° piaion of the °PPonent, 

prove the existence of the thing. This sort of opposition is called 

balancing the non-perception,” which aims at counteracting an ar°-u 

ment by setting up non-perception as a balance against it & 

The opposition of this kind is not valid because non-percentiou 

is merely the negation of perception. Perception refers to that which 

1S exlsterd> , wbde non-perception to that which is non-existent The 

non-perception ot non-perception which signifies a mere negation of 

non-peiceptmn cannot be interpreted as referring to an existent thing. 

founded PP ° Sltl0n ° a ed baIa ncing the non-pereeption ” is not wefl 

na f T i lere is ’ m ? r f°ver, a n internal perception of the existence as well 
as of the non-existence of the various kinds of knowledge. There are 
internal perceptions of such forms as “ I am sure,” “ I am not sure,” 

I have doubt, I have no doubt,” etc., which prove that we can 
perceive the non-existence of knowledge as well as the existence 
thereof. Hence the non -perception itself is perceptible, and as there 
is no non-perception of non-perception, the opposition called “ balanc- 
ing the nonqierception ” falls to the ground. 

(22) Balancing the non-eternal. — If one finding that things 
which are homogeneous possess equal characters, opposes an argu- 
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ment by attributing non-eternality to all things, the opposition, 
futile as it is, will be called “ balancing the non-eternality. 5 ’ 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : If sound 
is non-eternal on account of its being homogeneous with a pot which 
is non-eternal, it will follow as a consequence that all things are non- 
eternal because they are in some one or other respect homogeneous 
with the pot — a consequence which will render all inferences impos- 
sible for want of heterogeneous examples. This sort of opposition is 
called “ balancing the non-eternal.” which seeks to counteract an 
argument on the alleged ground that all things are non -eternal. 

It is futile because nothing can be established from a mere 
homogeneity. We cannot ascertain the character of a thing from its 
mere homogeneity with another thing : in doing so we must consider 
the logical connection between the reason and the predicate. Sound, 
for instance, is non-eternal not merely because it is homogeneous 
with a non-eternal pot but because there is a connection between 
“ being a product” and “ being non-eternal.” Hence it will be un- 
reasonable to conclude that all things are non-eternal simply because 
they are homogeneous with a non-eternal pot in one or another respect. 
Similarly a mere homogeneity of all things with the eternal ether in 
one or another respect, does not prove all things to be eternal. The 
opposition called “ balancing the non-eternal” is therefore not founded 
on a sound basis. 

(23) Balancing tbe eternal,— -If one opposes an argument by 
attributing eternality to all non-eternal things on the ground of these 
being eternally non-eternal, the opposition, futile as it is, will be 
called “ balancing the eternal. 55 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternalitv of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non -eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

You say that sound is non-eternal. Does this non-eternality exist 
in sound always or only sometimes ? If the non-eternality exists 
always, the sound must also be always existent, or in other words, sound 
is eternal. If the non-eternality exists only sometimes , then too the 
sound must in the absence of non-eternality be pronounced to be 
eternal. This sort of opposition is called s< balancing the eternal, 55 
which pretends to counteract an argument by setting up eternality as a * 
balance against it. 

The opposition is baseless because the thing opposed is always non- 
eternai on account of the eternality of the non-eternal. By speaking 
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of eternality of the non-eternal you have admitted sound to be always 
non-eternal, and cannot now deny its non-eternality. The eternal and 
non-eternal are incompatible with each other : by admitting that sound 
is non-eternal you are precluded from asserting that it is also eternal. 
Hence balancing the eternal 55 is not a sound opposition. 

'*» 4. 

(24) Balancing the effect, —-If one opposes an argument by 
showing the diversity of the effects of effort, the opposition, futile 
as it is, will be called cc balancing the effect.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternalitv of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 


A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus — 

The effect of effort is found to be of two kinds, viz. (1) the pro- 
duction of something which was previously non-existent, e.g. a pot, and 
(2) the revelation of something already existent, e.g. water in a well. 
Is sound an effect of the first kind or of the second kind ? If sound is 
an effect of the first kind it will be non -eternal, but if it is of the second 
kind it will be eternal. Owing to this diversity of the effects of effort, 
it is not possible to conclude that sound is non-eternal. This sort of 
opposition is called “balancing the effect.” 


It is futile because in the case of sound effort does not give rise to 
the second kind of effect. We cannot say that sound is revealed by 
our effort because we are unable to prove that it existed already. That 
sound did not exist previously is proved by our non-perception of the 
same at the time. You cannot say that our non-perception was caused 
by a because no veil covered sound. Hence sound is an effect 
which is not revealed but produced. 

If an argument is to be set aside owing to an ambiguous meaning 
of the word “ effect,” why is not the opposition too set aside on the same 
ground? The reason in the argument is as erratic as that in the oppo- 
sition. Just as there is no special ground to suppose that the “ effect ” 
in the argument signified “a thing produced and not revealed,” so also 
there is no special ground to suppose that the word in the opposition 
signified “a thing revealed and not produced.” Hence the opposition 
called “balancing the effect” is self-destructive. 


Application of the Analogues. 

In showing the futility of analogues we may test them in the light 
of the following principles : — 

(i) Iff a special meaning is to be attached to a word in the opposi- 
tion, the same meaning will have to be attached to the word in the 
original argument, e.g. the word “ effect” should be used in one and the 
same sense by a disputant and his opponent. 

(ix) Defect attaches to the opposition of the opposition just as it 
attaches to the opposition itself. 

6 
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A certain person, to prove the non-etemality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non 'eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 

[Here “effect” signifies “a thing produced”]. 

A certain other person, seeing that the effect is of diverse kinds, 
offers an opposition thus : — 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort. 

[Here “effect” signifies “a thing revealed”]. 

The arguer replies that sound cannot be concluded to be eternal 
because the reason “effect” is erratic (which may mean “a thing pro- 
duced”). The opponent rises again to say that sound cannot also be 
concluded to be non-eternal because the reason “effect” is erratic 
(which may mean “a thing revealed ”). So the defect which is pointed 
out in the case of the opposition, may also be pointed out in the case 
of the opposition of the opposition. 

(iii) If one admits the defect of his opposition in consequence of 
his statement that an equal defect attaches to the opposition of the 
opposition, it will be called “ admission of an opinion ” (matanujna ) . 

A certain person lays down a proposition which is opposed by a certain 
other person. The first person, viz. the disputant, charges the opposition 
made by the second person, viz. the opponent, with a defect, e.g. that 
the reason is erratic. The opponent instead of rescuing his opposition 
from the defect with which it has been charged by the disputant, goes 
oh charging the disputant’s opposition of the opposition with the same 
defect. The counter-charge which the opponent brings in this way is 
interpreted by the disputant to be an admission of the defect pointed 
out by him. The disputant’s reply consisting of this kind of interpre- 
tation is called “ admission of an opinion.” 

(iv) iVdmission of an opinion” also occurs when the disputant, 
instead of employing reasons to rescue his side from the defect with 
which it has been charged, proceeds to admit the defect in consequence 
of his statement that the same defect belongs to his opponent’s side as well. 

Hy overlooking the four principles stated here a person mav en- 
tangle himself in a six -winged disputation. 


Hie first wing. 


Six- winged Disputation ( satpaksi hatha). 

A certain disputant, to prove the non- 
eternality of sound, says: — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 

[The disputant evidently took the word li effect ” in the sense of “ a 
r produced, but he did not make his meaning clear]. 

. opponent, seeing that the word ‘ r effect 

is ambiguous, offers an opposition thus : — 
Sound is eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort. 


The second wing. 
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Here the opponent evidently took the word “ effect ” in the 
sense of “ a thing revealed ” 

The third wing. The disputant, seeing that the reason 

<c effect” is erratic, charges the opposition 

with a defect thus : — 

Sound is not eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 


He means that sound cannot be inferred to be eternal from 
its being an effect, because “ effect,' 5 which is the reason here, 
admits of two different meanings, viz, (1) a thing [that did not 
previously exist but is now] produced, and (2) a thing [that already 
existed and is now] revealed. The reason being erratic the con- 
clusion is uncertain. . 


The opponent finding that the reason “ effect,” which is 

The fourth wing. erratic, proves neither the eternality nor the 

non-eternalitv of sound, brings a counter- 
charge against the disputant thus: — 


Sound is also not non -eternal, . 
because it is an effect of effort. 


The fifth wing. 


He alleges that the defect (viz. the erraticity of the reason) 
with which his opposition (viz. sound is eternal) is charged, also 
attaches to the opposition of the opposition made by the disputant 
(viz. sound is not eternal, that is, is non-eternal). 

The disputant finding that the counter- 
charge brought against him amounts to his 
opponent’s admission of self-defect says: — 

The opponent by saying that “sound is also not non-eternal 55 
lias (by the force of the word “ also 55 ) admitted that it is also not 
eternal. In other words the counter-charge has proved the charge, 
that is, it has indicated that the opponent admits the disputant’s 


The opponent finding that the disputant instead of rescuing 

his argument from the counter-charge has 
taken shelter under his opponent’s admission 


The sixth wing. 




The disputant by saying that “ sound is also not eternal” 
has (by the force of the word “ also”) admitted that it is also not 
non-eternal. In other words, if the counter-charge proves the 
charge, the reply to the counter- charge proves the counter- charge 
itself. 

The first, third and fifth wings belong to the disputant while the 
second, fourth and sixth to the opponent. The sixth wing is a repeti- 
tion of the fourth while the fifth wing is a repetition of the third. The 
sixth wing is also a repetition of the meaning of the fifth wing. The 
third and fourth wings involve the defect of “ admission of an opinion.” 
All the wings except the first three are unessential. 
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The disputation would have come to a fair close at the third 

wing if the disputant or the opponent had pointed out that the word 

“effect” had a special meaning, viz. “a thing produced” or “a 

thing revealed,” or if they had agreed that the word “effect” being 

ambiguous no conclusion could be drawn. Instead of stopping at the 

proper limit they have obstinately carried on their disputation which 

is found after all to be totallv futile. 1 

%/ 

34. Varieties op the Points op Defeat. 

The points of defeat, also called clinchers, occasions for rebuke 
or places of humiliation, are the following : — 

(1) Hurting the proposition ( pratjina-hani ), (2) shifting the 
proposition (pratijnantara), { 3) opposing the proposition ( pratijna - 
virodha), (4) renouncing the proposition {pratijna- sannyasa ) , (5) 
shifting the reason ( hetvantam ), (6) shifting the topic (arthantara ) , 
(7) the meaningless {nirarthaka ) , (8) the unintelligible (avijnatartha) \ 
(9) the incoherent ( aparihaka ), (10) the inopportune ( aprdpta-kdlau 
(11) saying too little ( nyitna ), (12) saying too much (adhika), (13) 
repetition {punarukta ) , (14) silence (ctnanubhasanci) , (15) ignorance 
(ajnana ) , (16) non-ingenuity ( apratibhd ), (17) evasion ( viksepa ), (IS) 
admission of an opinion (matanujna), (19) overlooking the censur- 
able ( paryanuyojyopeksana ), (20) censuring the non-censurable 
(niranuyojyanuyoga ) , (21) deviating from a tenet (apasiddhanta) , 
and (22) the semblance of a reason (hetvabhatsa) . 

“A point of defeat,” which is the same as “a clincher,” “an 
occasion for rebuke,” “ a place of humiliation ” or “ a point of disgrace,” 
arises generally from a misemployment of the proposition or any other 
part of an argument and may implicate any disputant whether he is a 
discutieut, wrangler or caviller. 

(1) Hurting the proposition occurs when one admits in one’s 
own example the character of a counter-example. 

A disputant argues as follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is cognisable by sense, 

whatever is cognisable by sense is non-eternal as a pot, 

sound is so (cognisable by sense), 

therefore sound is non-eternal. 


I Vide NySya-sutra, 5-1-43. 

J ayanta observes : — 

(Nyaya-manjarl, chap. 12, p. 637, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 
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An opponent counter-argues thus : 

is founim 3 * * 6 -®; P ° bl } ess ? r P ot -type), which is cognisable by sense, 

r“* a “ the «*“• <• 

The disputant being thus opposed says : 

Whatever is cognisable by sense is eternal as a pot, 
sound is cognisable by sense, F 

therefore sound is eternal. 

otermHt^ U .f admittin ? in hiS exam P le ( the P°t) the character (the 

admitting M f oo^yor-example (the genus or type), that is by 

' yy . ng that a pot is eternal, he hurts his own proposition (viz 

‘ oun d is non-eternal). A person who hurts his pronosition in /-hio 
way deserves nothing but rebuke. Proposition in this 

nnnnS Shifti j g , th ® P ro Poeition arises when a proposition being 
pposed one defends it, by importing a new character to his 
example and counter-example, 

A certain person argues as follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is cognisable bv sense, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers an opposition thus : — 

Sound is eternal, 
because it is cognisable by sense, 
like a genus (or type). 

P erson in order to defend himself says that a genus (or 
type) and a pot are both cognisable by sense, yet one in all-pervasive 
and the other is not so : hence the sound which is likened to a pot is 

non-ail-pervasive. 

nrrmniie- <Jefenc ? t |? lls 1 n l ac J e involves a change of proposition. The 
proposition originally laid down was : — 

Sound is non-eternal. 

The proposition now defended is *— 

Sound is non-all-pervasive. 

A person who shifts his proposition in this way is to be rebuked 
inasmuch as he does not rely upon his original reason and example. 

(3) Opposing the proposition occurs when the proposition and 
its reason are opposed to each other. 

Substance is distinct from quality, 

because it is perceived to be non-distinct from colour, etc. 

In this argument it is to be observed that if substance is distinct 
from quality, it must also be distinct from colour, etc., which con- 
stitute the quality. The reason, viz. substance is non-distinct from 
colour, etc., is opposed to the proposition, viz. substance is distinct 
from quality. A person who thus employs a reason, which opposes 
his proposition, is to be rebuked as a fool. 
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(4) Eenouneing the proposition. — If one disclaims a proposi- 
tion when it is opposed, it will be called “ renouncing the proposi- 
tion. 5 ’ 

A certain person argues as follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is cognisable b}^ sense. 

A certain other person offers an opposition thus : Just as a 
genus (or type) is cognisable by sense and is not yet non-eternal, so 
sound is cognisable by sense and is not yet non-eternal. 

The first person, as a defence against the opposition, disclaims 
his proposition thus : — 

Who says that sound is non -eternal ? 

This sort of denial of one’s own proposition is called “ renouncing 
the proposition ” which rightly furnishes an occasion for rebuke. 

(5) Shifting the reason occurs when the reason of a general 
character being opposed, one attaches a special character to it. 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is cognisable by sense. 

A certain other person says that sound cannot be proved to be 
non-eternal through the mere reason of its being cognisable by sense, 
just as a genus (or type) such as potness (or pot-tvpe) is cognisable 
by sense and is not yet non-eternal 

The first person defends himself by saying that the reason, 
viz. being cognisable by sense, is to be understood as signifying that 
which comes under a genus (or type) and is as such cognisable by 
sense. Sound comes under the genus (or type) “ soundness” and is 
at the same time cognisable by sense; but a genus or type such as 
pot-ness or pot-type does not come under another genus or type such 
as pot-ness-ness or pot-type-type though it is cognisable by sense. 
iSuch a defence, which, consists in shifting one’s reason, rightly fur- 
nishes an occasion for rebuke. 

(6) Shifting the topic is an argument which setting aside 
the real topic introduces one which is irrelevant. 

A certain person, to prove the eternalitv of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is eternal (proposition), 
because it is intangible (reason). 

Being opposed by a certain other person he attempts, in the 
absence of any other resource, to defend his position as follows : — 

Hetu which is the Sanskrit equivalent for “reason” is a word 
derived from the root “hi ” with the suffix “tu.” A word, as a part 
of a speech, may be a noun, a verb, or an indeclinable. A noun is 
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defined as, etc., etc. The defence made in this way furnishes an in- 
stance of defeat through non-relevancy. The person who makes it 
deserves rebuke. 

(7) The meaningless is an argument which is based on a non- 
sensical combination of letters in a series. 

A certain person, to prove the eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is eternal, 

because k, c, t, t and p are j, v, g, d and d, 
like jh, bh, gh, dh and dh. 

As the letters k, c, t, etc., convey no meaning, the person who 
employs them in his argument deserves rebuke. 

(8) The unintelligible is an argument, which although re- 
peated three times, is understood neither by the audience nor by 
the opponent* 

A certain person being opposed by another person and finding 
no means of self-defence, attempts to hide his inability in disputation 
by using words of double entendre or words not in ordinary use or 
words very quickly uttered which as such are understood neither by 
his opponent nor by the audience although they are repeated three 
times. This sort of defence is called ce the unintelligible ” which 
rightly furnishes an occasion for rebuke. 

(9) The incoherent is an argument which conveys no con- 
nected meaning on account of the words being strung together 
without any syntactical order. 

A certain person being opposed by another person and finding no 
other means of self-defences argues as follows : — 

Ten pomegranates, six cakes, a bowl, goat’s skin and a lump of 
sweets. 

This sort of argument, which consists of a series of unconnected 
words, is called “ the incoherent,” which rightly presents an occasion 
for rebuke. 

(10) The inopportune is an argument, the parts of which are 
mentioned without any order of precedence. 

A certain person, to prove that the hill has fire, argues as fol- 
lows : — 

The hill has fire (proposition), 

whatever has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example), 
because it has smoke (reason), 
the hill has fire (conclusion), 
the hill has smoke (application). 

This sort of argument is called “ the inopportune,” which rightly 
presents an occasion for rebuke. Since the meaning of an argument 
is affected by the order in which its parts are arranged, the person 
who overlooks the order cannot establish his conclusion and is there- 
fore rebuked. 
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(11) Saying too little— If an argument lacks even one of its 
parts, it is called “saying too little.” 

The following is an argument which contains all its five parts 

(1) The hill has fire (proposition). 

(2) Because it has smoke (reason). 

(3) All that has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example). 

(4) The hill has smoke (application). 

(5) Therefore the hill has fire (conclusion). 

As all the five parts or members are essential, a person who omits 
even one of them should be scolded as cc saying too little. 35 

(12) Saying too much is an argument which consists of more 
than one reason or example. 

A certain person, to prove^that the hill has fire, argues as fol- 
lows : — ° 

The hill has fire (proposition). 

Because it has smoke (reason). 

And because it has light (reason). 

Like a kitchen (example). 

And like a furnace (example). 


In this argument the second reason and the second example are 
redundant. r 

A person, who having promised to argue in the proper way 
(according to the established usage), emplo3 r s more than one reason 
or example is to he rebuked as ie saying too much. 33 


( 1 3) Repetition is an argument in which (except in the case 
of reinculcation) the word or the meaning is said over again. 

Repetition of the word — Sound is non-eternal, 

Sound is non-eternal. 

Repetition of the meaning — Sound is non-eternal, echo is perish- 
able, what is heard is imperman- 
ent, etc. 


. The , re is a difference between “ repetition ” and “ re-inculcation ” 
inasmuch as the latter serves some useful purpose 

. re-inculcation a special meaning is deduced from the word 
remculcated, e.g. 

The hill has fire (proposition) . 

Because it has smoke (reason). 

All that has smoke has fire, as a kitchen fexamnle) 

The hill has smoke (application) . P 

Therefore the hill has fire (conclusion) . 


" 8 ™“' th “ ” « * re-moulcation of the 

JESS*. S34 sp ““' p " po " ( ™' in ■>“”*>* “>• «< a 

^ fcsSaasfi ° ame aitt °" gh 
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VARIETIES OE THE POINTS OE DEFEAT. 


of fl W ^ h - 1S nofc non ' eternal does not possess the character 

ot a pioduet —this is a mere repetition of the following 

A thing possessing the character of a product is non-eternal.” 

(14; Silence is an occasion for rebuke which arises when the 
™° Q + e ? + f ake !- n ° r ? ply to a P ro P os ition although it has been 
the audience 66 timGS b ‘ V the dlsputant within the knowledge of 


How can a disputant carry on his 
maintains an attitude of stolid silence ? 
such an attitude is to be rebuked. 


argument if his opponent 
The opponent who takes up 


(13; Ignorance is the non-understanding of a proposition. 

Ignorance is betrayed by the opponent who does not understand 
a proposition although it has been repeated three times within the 
knowledge of the audience. How can an opponent refute a proposi- 

tion the meaning of which he cannot understand. He is to be re- 
buked for his ignorance. 

(16) Non-ingenuity consists in one’s inability to hit upon a 
reply. ' 1 

. < :® rt,a *( 1 P erson la ys down a proposition. If his opponent under- 

stands it and yet cannot hit upon a reply, he is to be scolded as want- 
ing m ingenuity. 


£ . arises if one stops an argument in the pretext 

or going away to attend another business. 

A certain person having commenced a disputation in which he 
nnds it impossible to establish his side, stops its further progress by 
saving that he has to go away on a very urgent business. He who 

stops the disputation in this way courts defeat and humiliation 
through evasion. 


(18) The admission of an opinion consists in charging the 
opposite side with a defect by admitting that the same defect 
exists on one’s own side 


• certain Person addressing another person says 

vl i 1 Vf {, • 


“ You are a 


This person, instead of removing the charge brought against him, 
throws the same charge on the opposite side whereby he admits that 
the charge against himself is true. This sort of counter-charge or 
reply is an instance of the “admission of an opinion” which brines 
disgrace on the person who makes it. 


(19) Overlooking the censurable consists in not rebuking a 
person who deserves rebuke. 

It is not at all unfair to censure a person who argues in a way 
which furnishes an occasion for censure. Seeing that the person him- 
self does not confess his shortcoming, it is the duty of the audience 
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to pass a vote of censure on him. If the audience failed to do their 
dut-v they would earn rebuke for themselves on account of their “ over- 
looking the censurable.’' 

(20) Censuring the non-eensurable consists in rebuking a per- 
son who does not deserve rebuke. 

A person brings discredit on himself if he rebukes a person who 
does not deserve rebuke. 

(21) Deviating from a tenet. —A person who after accepting 
a tenet departs from it in the course of his disputation, is guilty 
of “ deviating from a tenet.’ 5 

A certain person promises to carry on his argument in consonance 
with the Samkhya philosophy which lays down that (L) what is 
existent never becomes non-existent, and (2) what is non-existent 
never comes into existence, etc. A certain other person opposes him 
by saying that all human activity would be impossible if the thing 
now non-existent could not come into existence in the course of time, 
and that no activity would cease if what is existent now could continue 
for ever. If the first person being thus opposed admits that existence 
springs from non-existence and non-existence from existence, then he 
will rightly deserve rebuke for his deviation from the accepted tenet. 

(22) The fallacies of reason also furnish points of defeat or 
occasions for rebuke. 

Fallacies are mere semblances of reason. A person who employs 
them in a disputation certainly deserves rebuke. 

There are infinite points of defeat or occasions for rebuke, of which 
onlv twentv-fcwD have been enumerated here. 


35. Categories : their Examination (parilcsa). 

A critical examination should be made of each case wher© 
there is room for doubt. In case of well-known facts admitted by 
all, examination is unnecessary. A critical examination of some 
of the categories is given below : — 


(1) The Means of Bight Knowledge (pra?nana). 

The means. 

Some 1 say that perception and other so-called means of right 

The means of right “T? 1 " 1 as they are impossible 

knowledge are said to be . ^he ^ree times. Perception is impos- 
in valid. sible at the present, past and future times 

, . , . inasmuch as it can neither be prior to, nor 

posterior to, nor simultaneous with, the objects of sense If per- 

ception occurred anteriorly it could not have arisen from the contact 


aminatoon - 
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2 axs ?2sm; as?* to *•?*«** «* «*». 

perception preceded colour. If one si™ Pf ec , eded Perception or the 
anteriorly or preceded the colour one m f tbat Perception occurred 

pfr 4 th< “ trZtgzzrJ *«“»<* 

its object. If perception is snrmn^ + ne con ^ act of & sense with 
be maintained that objects of sense *° °°? r l Poorly, it cannot 
Colour, for instance, is an object which is fsafd by + ?f?fP tion - 

visual perception. But this conclusion tuf f be e , stabllsb ed by 
if perception is supposed to occur posteriwK- t0 n® abandone d 
ception were simultaneous with it? ohw +v * the °, bject - If Per- 
order of succession in our cognitions aJ+h ’ ^ ere wou d 11 be any 
corresponding objects. Various obleots J ^ 1S n ° Such order in tb eir 
o g. colour and smell exisfin a floS at The IT ^ time ’ 
that perception is simultaneous with its oWt ^1*™% ^ W ® boId 
the colour and the smell can h & np,nm tr 7 we must a dnnt that 

our perception of colour must be admitted to bVsTul^ 6 ’ ^ 

our perception of smell. This is absurd w! b ® simuItaneous with 
Mon. nay, t™ cognitiona ^ pe ”T 

there is an order of succession in *nr •! * ™ me tlme * As 

be simultaneous with its obiect lVrn B °^ tl0nS ’ P erce P tion cannot 
means of right knowledge are therefore nff 1 ^ ° tber «>^Hed 
possible. Moreover, if an obiect of knmvl i° n ? i nv f ld but also im - 

a means of knowledge, this ' latter needV' alfo ToTT 6 t bbsbed b y 
another means of knowledge Just as ft to b . e establl shed by 
when it weighs a thing but is an ohieft bala nce is an instrument 

another balance? so a means of knowljj h\n W f ® igbed in 

establishes an object, but is an object when it f mstrument when it 
Finally if a means of knowledge does nol- ^fr, lt - Self to be established. 

knowledge for its establishment, let an objecr<5\n™wf m ? ans , of 
established without any means of knowledge knowledge be also 

In »ply it i s stated ,Jt perception a„d other meails ^ 
Validity of the moans f?° ig , e a . re impossible, then the denial of 

&£?* knOWiedg ° 6Stab ‘ the^matter rff 6 ' { 0I ^ to absence of 

b e inmmtii be denied the denial itself will 

ledge to establish any thing Kfthl /* T-? l l n ° means of kn ow- 

ff on the other han J'the dfniaHs L d to^f t0 b ® estabIi ^d ? 

of knowledge, we are thereby to acknotledge the ™ KdV Tft 
When we denv a thing on the frmfnd ff g -! h I abdlt - y of tbat means. 

acknowledge by implicatio^that perception 8 forced, We 

ledge. Similarly inW„™ lf,T perception is a means of right know- 

no fixed rule that the means of °( knowledge. There is 

of knowledge or .should fncr.fli f if ge u h °- l d , precede the ob l eete 
They resemble sometimes a drum whS with them ’ 

an illumination which succeeds th? . P ree ® des ^ sound, sometimes 
udiich is synchronous with the fire Th?™T mother time a smoke 

“‘™ S “ d the o'f “uchtaSi 
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other objects is itself illumined by our eye, we cannot deny a. general 
notion of illuminator as distinguished from that of the objects illumin- 
ated. Similarly we must admit a general notion of the means of 
knowledge as distinguished from that of the objects of knowledge. The 
means of knowledge are therefore neither invalid nor impossible. 

Perception . 

Some say that the definition of perception, as given before is 

defective, as it does not notice the conjunction 
The definition of per- of soul min ^ and of mind with sense, 

fective! 1S Sai t0 6 6 " which are also causes of perception. From 

the contact of a sense with, its object no know- 
ledge arises unless, it is said, there is also conjunction of soul with 
mind. A sense coming in contact with its object produces knowledge 
in our soul only if the sense is conjoined with the mind. Hence the 
conjunction of soul with mind should be mentioned as a necessary 
element in the definition of perception. Moreover the contact of a sense 
with its object is sometimes not found to be the cause of perception, 
e.g. a person listening to a song does not see colour though it comes 
in contact with his eye. 

In reply it is stated that if the conjunction of soul with mind is 
T , , to be mentioned as a necessary element in 

cention defended ° per ’ tlie definition of perception, then direction 
P ("dik”), space (“desa”), time C‘kala”) and 

ether (^akasa”) should also be enumerated among the causes of per- 
ception. But such an enumeration is held on all hancis to be undesir- 
able. The soul, we point out, has not been excluded from our definition 
of perception inasmuch as knowledge is a mark of the soul. Percep- 
tion has been described as knowledge, and knowledge implies the soul 
which is its abode. Consequently in speaking of knowledge the soul 
has, by implication, been mentioned as a condition in the production 
of perception. The mind too has not been omitted from our definition 
inasmuch as we have spoken of the non -simultaneity of acts of 
knowledge. Perception has been defined as knowledge. An essential 
character of knowledge is that more than one act of knowing cannot 
take place at a time. This characteristic is due to the mind, an 
atomic substance, which is conjoined with the sense, when knowledge 
is produced. Hence in speaking of knowledge we Have by implication 
mentioned the mind as a condition of perception. The contact of a 
sense with its object is mentioned as the special cause of perception. 

Jt rZTX 7 km f ds of , kn ° wlecl ^> such as Perception, recollection, 
nroduSrinfSt/ 0 ^ , Wh ca , use which operates in the 

fts obiect if ° f kQ T ledge ’ T hlle t 1 he conta °t of a sense with 

defining f the C ? USe whl ? h °P erafces only in perception. In our 
definition of perception we have mentioned onlv the special ranw 

and have omitted the common causes which precede not only perceo’ 
turn, but also other kinds of knowledge. By saybif that neSfon 
k knowledge which arises from the contact of a sense with its obiect 
e have distinguished five special kinds of knowledge vi? (l \ t-v> ’ 
visual perception also called eye-knowledge or colour-knowledge, (2) Se 
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auditoi.v perception also called ear-knowledge or sound -knowledge p-i) 
the olfactory perception also called nose-knowledge or smell-knowidge 
(4) the gustatory perception also called tongue-knowledge or taste - 
knowledge, and (5) the tactual perception also called skin-knowledge or 
touch-knowledge. It is admitted that a person while listening to a°son°- 
may not .see colour though the latter comes in contact with his eve 
i et the instance does not prove that the contact of a sense with ‘its 
object, is not the cause of perception, for it is to be understood that his 
intent listening prevents him from seeing the colour. In other words 
the auditory perception supersedes the visual perception, because the 
song is more attractive than the colour. 

Perception, some say, is inference because it apprehends a thins bv 

Is Perception a mere only a part of the same. We are said 

inference? to perceive a tree while we really perceive only 

a P art °f ib This knowledge of the tree, as a 
whole, derived from the knowledge of a part of it, is said to be a mere 
inference. 

In reply it is stated that perception is not inference for even the 
objectors admit that at least a part of the tree is actually perceived. 
II f nee peieeption as a means of knowledge is not altogether denied 
on the contrary it is accepted as different from inference. ' ’ 

Inference 

Inference, some say, is not a means of right knowledge, as it errs 

Is inference a means of in c ® rtain eases - For instan(J0 > if we see a river 
right knowledge ? ■ ‘ swollen we infer that there has been rain, if we 

see ants carrying off their eggs, we infer that 
there will be rain, and if we hear a peacock scream, we infer that clouds 
<ii (. gathering, these infetences are said to he not necessarily correct 
for a river may be swollen because of its being embanked, the ants may 
carry off their eggs because their nests have been damaged and the 
supposed screaming of a peacock may be nothing but the voice of a man. 

Inference, we reply, is really a means of right knowledge, as the 
errors alleged to be involved in it may be explained away. The swell- 
ing of a river caused by rain is different from' that which results from 
tin 1 embankment of a part of it ; the former is attended by a great 
rapidity of currents, an abundance of foam, a mass of fruits, leaves, 
wood, etc. . The manner in which ants carry off their eggs just before 
rain is quite different from the manner in which they do so when 
their nests are damaged. The ants run away quickly in’ a steady line 
when rain is imminent, but fear makes them' fly in disorder when their 
nests are damaged. The screaming of a peacock which suggests 
gathering clouds is quite different from a man’s imitation of it? for 
the latter is not natural. If in such cases any wrong inference is 
drawn, the fault is in the person, not in the process. 

Comparison. 

Comparison, some say, is not a means of right knowledge, as the 

Is comparison a moans 

of right knowledge ? through its similarity to another thing, no 

matter whether the similarity is complete, con- 
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siderable or partial. On the ground of complete similarity we never 
say “ a cow is like a cow ” ; on the ground of considerable similarity we 
do not say “a buffalo is like a cow”; and on the ground of partial 
similarity we do not say “ a mustard seed is like Mount Meru.” Hence 
comparison is regarded by some as not a means of right knowledge 
for it has no precise standard. & ’ 

. ™. s objection does not, we maintain, carry any weight, for com- 
parison’ is established through similarity in a high degree. The simi- 

laiity in a high degree exists between such well-known objects as a cow 
and a bos gavaeus. etc. 

Some hold that comparison is not a separate means of knowledge 

Is comparison a mere f ° r , Wh ® n °“ e n .° tices the likeness of a C0W°hl 
perception ? a strange animal, one really performs an act of 

. perception. In reply it is urged that we can- 

not deny comparison as a separate means of knowledge, for how other- 
■wise does the name bos gavaeus convey the general notion of the animal 
called bos gavaeus ? That the name bos gavaeus signifies one and all 
members of the bos gavaeus class is not a result of perception but the 
consequence of a distinct knowledge called comparison. ‘ 

Comparison, some say, is not different from inference, for both 

Is comparison a mere ff ek to establ , isJl the “perceived by means of 
inference? i* ie perceived. We recognize a bos gavaeus 

at first sight through its special similarity to 
a cow which we have often perceived. This knowledge of a previously 

unperceived object derived through its similarity to a perceived object 
is said to be nothing but inference. . ‘ 1 1 

,, + In JO? mamfcam that ifc is not in a bos gavaeus unperceived 
that we find the real matter of comparison. The matter of compari- 
son is similarity, e.g. between a cow and a bos gavaeus. The 1 bos 
gavaeus in which we notice the similarity is first perceived, that is on 
perceiving a bos gavaeus we notice its similarity to a cow Hence 
comparison supplies us with knowledge of a perceived thing' throS 

nvnSeTi/fr an °? er tMn ^ ^°/ erCeiVed - This characteristic dis- 
tinguishes irifrom inference which furnishes us with knowledge of an 

unperceived thing through that of a thing perceived. Comparison is 

not identical with inference because the former is established through 

the compendious expression "so." " As is a co„, so is a to IZt 

this is an mstance of comparison. This use of ‘ so ’ makes it clear that 
comparison is a distinct means of right knowledge. at 

Verbal testimony. 

Verbal testimony , some say, is inference because the object indi- 

Is “word” or verbal cated by it is not perceived but inferred. Jn- 
testimony a mere infer- lej j ence gives us the knowledge of an unper- 
ence ? ceived object through that of an object which 

, . , _ , I s perceived. Verbal testimony too enable 

worf’Xms t°rSve 6 d 6 ?Wdr P ,"“T d ° bi “ t “ 

S SSS J«* through an object S 

IS perceived. Just as m mference there is a certain connection 
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betw een a sign (e.g. smokp) a.ii/i <• i-, ,, ,.i, • . . r , 

in verba] testimony there is connection hp? S1 £ nified (®*S- bre), so 
signified by it. Verbal test mo n J does notZrZr ^ tlle oh ^ ot 
In reply we say that therc is ri^f i ff dl ? erfrom inference. 

and verbal testimony. The knowledge rained ^5° verhoT?" mference 
correct, not simply because it comes through til 1 test ’™°ny is 
but because it comes through words s no Sn E med ™“ of words, 
I h ere are, it is said, paradise nvmnhl ll . l 7 & reliab]e Person, 
ocean, human settlements, etc.’ We accept them' sevei , 1 . lslands > 
simply because they are known through woVds bu^ hL T not 

spoken of by persons who are reliable Hence verhol } lse . they are 
not inference. The two a»ree in eonm,ri„„ f 7 ? b 1 testimony is 
through its sign but the a ? ffn • e, Y.~? knowledge of an object 

other 6 In tho°L„ „f ™ Steal “ **"■**»»*..%. i» the 
whether the sign (word) comes from n w P “° lal pomt ls to decide 

connection hr^l' , ! n a reIm ble person. //Moreover the 

connection between a word and the obiect sio-niiwi -; r tne 

tional and not a natural one. We acknowledge th? - by f. e ° nven ' 

a certain object, but we denv tw +1, 1 - t • ^ a word in dicates 

sarily connehed « heeea- 

cow,” we think of the ,„J,i '• •* , 7 g ’ . f instance, the word 

and the animal are not connected witlf eachlther' ^ WOrd 
shy. In the case of inference, however •• nature or neces- 

sign (c.g. smoke), and the thing signified (e a°S^ Gt -° a b , etw ® en a 
necessary The connection involved in nfere.mf is no^Jf natura b a “<*‘ 
samc kind as that involved in verbal test; men v T tberefore - of the 
testimony there is no perception of the connect!™ ° f verbal 

between a sign and the tiling signified which h the'} ■ ■' 1 ® °?™ ect i° n 

is obvious to perception. For instance, the Mference thS “ff “In’ 
is fiery .because it is sinokv” is based on 1 tbat tae bill 

smoke and fire, which is actually perceived in 1 *1 • < I OI , ulectlon between 

Ween a word a,K« ,,1" 

11,0 la, of verbal testimony, is not obvious to neme raion t!*"* 1 
vMamkuru lor instance, signifies the country of that name V i*?,® Word 
ncction between the word and the country fe not ZS’ *? n * 

'Sue r «l!,f ir ?“ tetiStesltSitjf 

' ' • - the means oi right knowledge . are more than four 

Of « W ta.Uj, „ „ r r (“aitibyao,, pm 2p_ 
g ? t%on{ arthapatti ), probability sambhava ”\ 

In renlv we c, v th + *t nm ' existe nce (“ abhava ”)." 

to-ZdS? k r w,edge « —»■ *»*. 

probability and non-exi.tonco are included' LuXX “ d rremi “ ion ’ ' 


moans 


Rumour is an 

Rumour, 

It is not a 
characteristics 


Other means . 

assertion which has come from one to another without 
,V. indication of the source from which it first 
originated e.g. on this tree there live goblins 

of veZlT r knowIed /?> bat P a rfakes of the gen- 
of verbal testimony and is a special kind of it. 
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Presumption is the deduction of one thing from the declaration 

Presumption. another thing, e.g from the declaration 

that unless there is cloud there is no rain ’ 
we deduce that ! if there is rain there must have been cloud.’ 5 

Some say that presumption is not valid as it leads to uncertainty 
“ If there is no cloud there will be no rain ’’—from this we are said to 
presume that if there is a cloud there will be rain But it often happens 
that a cloud is not followed by rain. So presumption does, accordin' 1 ' to 
the objectors, lead to uncertainty. In reply we say, that if there is un- 
certainty it is due to the objectors supposing that to be a presumntion 
which is not really so. “If there is no cloud there will be no rain ” 
From this we are entitled to presume that if there is rain there must have 
been cloud. But if one pretends to presume that “ if there is a cloud 
there will be rain,” one’s so-called presumption will be an invalid one. 

Presumption is thus found to be the knowledge of a thing derived 
through the consideration of it from the opposite standpoint It 
does not differ from inference since both pass from a perceived thine 
to an unperceived one through a certain connection. & 

Probability consists in cognising the existence of a thing from that 
Probability. another thing in which it is included, e.g. 

" knowledge of the measure of an adhaka from 

that of a drona of which it is a fourth part. 

Probability is inference because it is the cognizance of a part from 
that or a whole with which it is inseparably connected. 

Of two opposite things, the non-existence of one establishes the 

Non-existence or nega- exist ® nc ; e of the other, e.g. the non-existence of 
tion. ram indicates the existence of an obstruction 1 

Q the cloud which was to have brought it down 

borne say that non-existence is not a means of right knowledge 
as there is no object which is known by it. Though a mark may 
distinguish the object which is marked, the non-existence (absence) 
of the mark cannot, it is said, distinguish the object which is not 
marked A blue pot is distinguished by the blueness which is its 
mark. But how can we distinguish an unmarked object by the non- 
existence (absence) of the mark which it does not possess % 

Yu Say ^non-existence serves to mark out an object 
rked b - v th ® “ ark which characterises other objects. Suppose a 
'°£ !' ants y b ™£ a .P ot whieh is not blue The absence of blue- 

be wnntt in a L k - WhlCh iT en f b ! e him to mark out the particular pot 
y ° bnn g’ and t0 exclude the other pots which are blue. Thus 

an object may be known through the non-existence (absence) of its 

“ yj:, p , say that the non-existence (absence) of a mark is im- 

Fbf nnn llZl ? 7 n< \ m . ark at alI > ^ is, we reply, not so, because 
WW W (absence is possible m reference to a mark else- 

rl £?. can ’ saysan objector, talk of a mark being non-existent 

Wuf nnlv in P 1 ® 710 " 81 ?. ' ““tent (present). A pot is said to be not 

blue only m reference to its having been blue previously. In reply 


in spite of thdr weight!" ° bstrurtio “ of eloud by wind, drops of water cannot 
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we sa} 7 that it is not so. 41 Not blue ” is no doubt possible only in 
reference to 44 blue/ 5 but that blueness may exist elsewhere. For in- 
stance, we can talk of this pot being not blue in contrast to that 
pot which is blue. Moreover, we perceive non-existence as a mark 
antecedent to the production of a thing. When we say that there 
will be a jar, we perceive the mark of non-existence of the jar in the 
halves (parts) which are destined to compose it. 

Non-existence or negation is not however a separate means of 
knowledge. It is included in inference. It infers one thing from the 
absence of another thing through the mutual connection of the two 
things, as follows; If a particular thing existed, it would have been 
seen ; it is not seen : therefore it does not exist. 

In the Nvaya-sutra, 2-2-12, non-existence or negation ( abhava ) is 
divided into two kinds 1 viz. (1) pragabhava , prior non-existence, that 
is. the non-existence of a thing before it is brought into existence, and 
(2) pradhvamsabhava , posterior non-existence or destruction, that is, 
the disappearance of a thing after it has come into existence. 


(2) The Objects of Right Knowledge (prameya). 

The Soul. 

\ sense is not soul because we can apprehend an object through 

both sight and touch. “ Previously I saw the 

The soul is different 


from the senses. 


jar and now I touch it 55 : such recognition will 
be impossible if “1 55 is not different from the 
eye which cannot touch and from the skin which cannot see. In 
other words, the “ 1 95 or soul is distinct from the senses. 

Some say that the soul is not different from the senses, as there 
is a fixed relation between a sense and its object. Colour, for in- 
stance, is an exclusive object of the eye, sound of the ear, smell of the 
nose, and so on. It is the eye that apprehends colour, and there is 
no necessity for assuming a soul distinct from the eye for the purpose 
of explaining the apprehension of colour. In reply we say that the 
soul is certainly distinct from the senses. There is, no doubt, a fixed 
relation between a sense and its object, and in virtue of such relation 
the sense cannot apprehend more than one object ; but the I can 
apprehend many objects, that is, the “I 99 can see colour, hear sound, 
and so on. Hence the “ 1 95 or soul, which confers unity on the various 
kinds of apprehension, is different from the senses each of which can 
apprehend only one object. 


1 In the Nyaya-vartika-tStparya-tlka, 2*2-9, negation (abhava) is divided into 
(I) negation of identity (tadatmy abhava) , and (2) negation of correlation (mmsarga- 
bhava ); and the latter is subdivided into (a) prior negation (pragabhava) f (b) 
posterior negation ( pradhvamsabhava ), and ( c ) absolute negation (aty ant abhava). 

In the Nyayavartika, 1-1-1, existence and non-existence are both spoken 
of as things, and in the Nyaya-bhasya, l-M, the non-existence of a sai f 

to be perceived by the same means as the existence of it, e.g, the non-existence ot 

colour is peresived by the eye. 

7 
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If the body were soul there should be release from sins as soon as 

The body is not soul. tbe body was destroyed. But in reality a per- 
son is not freed from sins although his body 
is destroyed, inasmuch as the sins pursue him in his subsequent lives. 
Hence the body is not soul. 

Some say that the soul is not different from the mind inasmuch 

The soul is different as the ar 8' uments which are adduced to estab- 
from the mind. bsh the soul are applicable to the mind as 

we ll- I can see an object by my eye and touch 
it by my skin. The agent which sees the object and touches it, is, no 
doubt, different from both the eye and the skin. .Let however the 
agent, says an objector, be identified with the mind. Since an agent 
requires an instrument to accomplish a thing, it is, we reply, a mere 
verbal, trick to apply the name “mind” to that which is really the 
soul. To explain the acts of seeing, touching, etc., you admit an 
agent distinct from the senses which are called its instruments. The 
sense or instrument by which the act of thinking is performed is called 
the “ mind.” The agent sees by the eye, hears by the ear, smells by 
the nose, tastes by the tongue, touches by the skin and thinks by the 
. mmd - Hence we must admit the agent (soul) over and above the 
instrument (mind). If you call the agent “ mind,” you will have 
to invent another name to designate the instrument. This verbal 
trick will not, after all, affect our position. Moreover, the mind 
cannot be the agent a,s it is atomic in nature. An atomic a<*ent 
cannot perform such diverse acts as seeing, hearing, knowing, feeling, 


Knowledge is not a natural quality of the body because it does 

The soul is the seat of ?°t’ “ _ some cases = continue quite as long as the 
knowledge (cognitions). body does. ^ Knowledge belongs neither to a 

. sense nor to its object because it continues even 
on their destruction. If knowledge had been a quality of the sense it 
could not continue after the sense had been destroyed. But knowledge 
m the form of memory is found actually to abide even after the sense 
has perished. Hence the sense is not the abode of knowledge. Simi- 

belonv toTh^mind 068 ^ in an ob]ect of sense - and does not 

onq . As ., t y f or , more ° ann °fc be known (perceived) simultane- 

fc , j° be concluded *bat the mind, which is an instrument of 

o^eX 1 * 1S im at0 “ m dime nsion. If we supposed this mind 

tL aeomsifnr, nfl n0W ge AT e C0 ? ld nofc eal1 ifc a * instrument in 
i ff Sf f th f Same ’ and knowledge as a quality of an atom 

IdSeH ? f i? aSe b ® .^perceptible Knowledge must therefore be 

exclusion, to be a quality of the soul. 

, s , s a h-p e rvadmg, but it cannot perceive many things simul- 

senseoSnT^^+H* ° f ™ absance of contact of the mind with many 
with S LvLt * T' Tb ° Ugh m ^ y ob i ects can come in proximity 
atom m 3 d '^ g S , enses ^ultaneously, the mind, which is an 
twl mllTv conjunction with only one sense at a time. Hence 
two or more things are not perceived simultaneously although the soul 
which perceives them is all-pervading. y tne som 
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The soul is immortal inasmuch as we find in a child joy, fear and 

Immortality of the soul. which arise from the memory of things 

m , nifoo , , , . previously experienced. A new-born child 

ZZaZ ihTfh 8 °i!-i\ 0y ’ fear . and grief - Xllis is inexplicable unless we 

thc P cnrreion - e ^ perce iV ng certain ^ings in this life remembers 
the correspondmg things of its past life. The things which used to 

r pi ,lte ' ,0 - y ’ f eai and grief m past life continue to do so in this life. 

l.he memory of the past proves the pre-existonce of the soul. More- 

' Ve J° not admit our soul to be eternal, we shall be confronted 

In many absurdities such as doss of merited action ” {krta-hani). and 

. of nnmented action ” ( akr tabby agama ). A man who has committed 

a certain sin may not suffer its consequences in this life, and unless 

there, is a soul continuing to his next life he will not suffer them at all 

This is a loss of merited action.” Again, we often find a mansuffering 

the consequences of action which he never did in this life. This would 

be a gain of unmerited action,” unless we believe that his soul did the 
action m his previous life. 

Body . 

Our body is earthy because it possesses the special qualities of 

Our body is made of ot ^ er worlds there are beings whose 

earth. ‘ bodies are watery, fiery, airy or ethereal. 

i , „ . , Though our body is composed of all the five 

elements we call it earthy owing to the preponderance of earth in it. 

.Lhe senses are material substances inasmuch as they invariably 

The senses are material. r ? Ge ^ vc obstruction.. Nothing can offer obstruc- 

. ^ion to a non-material all-pervading substance, 

idle senses receive obstruction from wall, etc. ; and are therefore material 
substances, 


Senses. 


Some * say that the senses are not many as all of them are depen - 

The senses are five. dent on touch (skin). The eye, ear, nose and 

# tongue are said to be mere modifications of 

touch (skm) which pervades them, that is, there is only one sense, 
viz. touch (skin), all others being merely its forms. 

It is, we reply, not so because the objects of other senses are not 
perceived by touch (skin). If there had been only one sense, viz. touch 
(skin), then it could have seen colour, heard sound, and so on. But a 
blind man possessing the sense of touch cannot see colour. Hence it is 
concluded that senses are many. Moreover, had there been only one 
sense, viz. touch, it would have in conjunction with the mind produced 
the functions of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, etc., simultaneously. 
But we cannot perform different functions at once. This proves that 
the senses are many. The mind, which is an atomic substance, being 
unable to come in contact with many senses at a time cannot produce 
many functions simultaneously. Further, touch can perceive only those 


Compare— All the senses are only modifications of touch. — Democritus. 
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objects which are near (contiguous), but it cannot perceive objects 
which are far off. We can, however, perceive colour and sound from 
a great distance. This is certainly not the function of touch, but of 
some other sense which can reach distant objects. 

In fact, the senses are five. There are five objects, viz. colour, 
sound, smell (odour), taste (savour), and touch which are cognised res- 
pectively by the eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin. There are therefore 
five senses corresponding to the five objects. The senses must be ad- 
mitted to be five also on the following grounds : — {a) The characters of 
knowledge — there are five senses corresponding to the five characters 
of knowledge, viz. visual, auditory, olfactory gustatory and tactual. 
(b) The sites— the senses are five on account of the various sites they 
occupy. The visual sense rests on the eye-ball, the auditory sense on 
the ear-hole, the olfactory sense on the nose, the gustatory sense on 
the tongue, while the tactual sense occupies the whole body, (c) The 
processes — there are five senses involving five different processes, e.g. 
the visual sense apprehends a colour by approaching it through the 
(ocular) ray, while the tactual sense apprehends an object which is in 
association with the body, and so on. (d) The forms — the senses are 
of different forms, e.g. the eye partakes of the nature of a blue ball, and 
the ear is not different from ether, etc. (e) The materials — the senses 
are made up of different materials : the eye is fiery, the ear is 
ethereal, the nose is earthy, the tongue is watery, and the skin (touch) 
is airy. 

Objects of Sense . 


The earth possesses four qualities, viz. odour (smell), savour (taste), 
Thft of oAnoo • colour, and tangibility. In water there are three 

their distribution. ' ’ fixities, viz. savour, colour, and tangibility. 

Colour and tangibility are known to be the 
qualities of fire while tangibility and sound belong respectively to air 
and ether. Some say that the earth does not possess four qualities, 
but possesses only one quality, viz. odour (smell), which is apprehended 
bv the nose; that water does not possess three qualities but only one 
quality, viz. savour (taste), which is apprehended by the tongue • and 
that the other elements too do, each of them, possess only one quality. 
In reply, we say, that the earth really possesses four qualities, water 
three, fire two, air one, and ether one. Had the earth possessed only 
odour (smell) and the water only savour (taste), then it would have 
been impossible for us to see the earthy and watery things. We are 
competent to see only those things which possess colour, and if the 
earth and water had not possessed colour, how could we have seen 
them ? Since we can see the earthy and the watery, it follows that 
they possess colour. ^ If you say that the earth and water are visible, 
because they are mixed with the fiery things which possess colour, 
why then the air and ether too are not visible ? There is no rule 
that it is only the earth and water that can be mixed with fiery 
things, but that the air and ether cannot be so mixed. Proceeding 

thi y a\ v e find that the earth, etc., do not each possess only one 
quality. 
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* Intellect. 

Some maintain that the intellect is permanent, because it possesses 

Intellect (buddhi) is not th , e . e 1 fP aeit y of recognizing objects. A thing 
permanent. which was known before is known again now — 

b this sort of knowledge is called recognition, 
it is possible only if the intellect which knew an object in the past con- 
tinues also at the present, that is, if the intellect is persistent or per- 
manent. Recognition would have been impossible if the intellect had 
been transitory. Hence the intellect which recognizes objects is said 
to be permanent. In reply we say that the intellect does not recognise 
objects, but it is the soul that does so. Knowledge cannot be attributed 
to an unconscious instrument, the intellect, but it must be admitted to 

be a quality of a conscious agent, the soul. Hence the intellect is not 
permanent. 

Mind . 

The mind being one, there are no simultaneous cognitions. If there 

The mind is one. keen more minds than one, they could 

_ have come in contact with many senses at a 
time so that many cognitions could have been produced simultaneously. 
As many cognitions are never produced at once, the mind must be 
admitted to be one. 

If the mind had been possessed of magnitude, it could have come in 

The mind is an atom. contact with many senses at a time so that many 

cognitions could have taken place simultane- 
ously. Since this has been found to be impossible, the mind is an atom. 

Faults . 

The faults are divided into three groups, viz. affection, aversion, 

The faults: their su b- and s yF d iy Affection includes lust, avarice, 
division. avidity and covetousness. Aversion includes 

anger, envy, malignity, hatred and implaca- 
bility. Stupidity includes misapprehension, suspicion, arrogance and 
carelessness. Of the three, stupidity is the worst because it is only a 
stupid person who may be influenced by affection and aversion. 

Transmigration. 

Transmigration belongs to the soul and not to the body. The series 

_ , . of births and deaths implied by transmigration, 

ing to the soul. 1S Possible only if the soul is eternal. If the 

soul were destructible, it would be victim to two 
unexpected chances, viz. destruction of actions done by it (Jcrta-hdni ) , 
and suffering from actions not done by it ( akrtabhyagama ). 

Seeing that man does not often reap fruits proportionate to his 
. acts, some maintain that the acts are entirely 

fruits 18 t 6 §1Ver ° subservient to God (Isvara ) 1 who alone can pro- 

vide them with fruits. This view is opposed 


J It may be noted that in the Nyava-sutra there is only a casual mention of God. 
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by others who say that if God were the only source of fruits, man could 
attain them even without any acts. Reconciling the two views we 
conclude that man performs acts which are endowed with fruits by 
God. The acts do not produce any fruits by themselves : they become 
fruitful only through the grace of God. 

The fruit is not produced immediately, because it is capable of 
T . - , . being enjoyed after a lapse of time. The fruit, 

the fruits. Pr ° U ° 10n ° e -g* °f maintaining the sacred fire, is the attain- 
ment of heaven, which is not possible until the 
time of death when the soul departs from our body. Jusfc as a tree, 
whose roots are now nourished with water, will produce fruits in future, 
so the sacred fire which is maintained now will enable the maintainer 
to attain heaven after death. 

Birth is nothing but pain, because it consists of our connection with 

Birth is pain. b °dy, the senses and the intellect, which 

bring us various distresses. The body is the 
abode in which pain resides, the senses are the instruments by which pain 
is experienced, and the intellect is the agent which produces in us the 
feeling of pain. Our birth — as connected with the body, the senses 
and the intellect — is necessarily a source of pain. We do not alto- 
gether deny pleasure which often arises amidst pains. Some persons, 
thinking that pleasure is the summum bonum, are addicted to the 
world which causes them various distresses through birth, infirmity, 
disease, death, connection with the undesirable, separation from tile 
/ desirable, etc. It is therefore clear that one who pursues pleasure, 

does in reality pursue pain, or in other words, pleasure is a synonym 
for pain. 

Emancipation. 


Some say that there is no opportunity for us to attain emaneipa- 

Attainment of emanci- I ,° f continual pressure of our 

pation. debts, 1 troubles and activities. As soon as we 

are bom we incur, according to them, three 
debts which we must go on clearing off until the time of our decay 
and death ; and troubles are our constant companions while activities 
pursue us throughout) our life. There is then no opportunity for us 
to attain emancipation. . In reply we say that there is no* lack of 
opportunity for our emancipation, because the sacrifices to be performed 
off our debts may be trusted to our soul. A person, while 
old, should refrain from all searches after sons, wealth and retinue. 
He should retire from the world when he has trusted to his soul the 
sacrifices w'hich he used, to perform to clear off his debts. By so doing 
he will imagine that his soul is the sacrificial fire in which his physi- 
cal actions are offered as oblations. Freed from all debts, he will 
live on alms and find an ample opportunity for effecting his own 
emancipation. As there is no distress in a person who enjoys a sound 


onlv^v^nder^n^p ^ : (1) . U sages (rsi-rna) -which can be cleared off 

only by undergoing a course of student life. (2) Debt to sods (deva-rna)— from 

^amiotbe^ perf i >r, 2 ing; saori 1 fice ' s - < 3 > Debt to our progenitors 
(ptfr mo)— which cannot be cleared off except by begetting children. 
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ft’ 1 3 ? t] ? ere is , no pressure of troubles and activities in one who 
has attamed emancipation Emancipation is the condition of supreme 

ment " /wJ 6 ** b> u trai J qui]llty and not fainted by anv defile- 
A P r! by fc . he true knowled g e of the sixteen categories, is 
tt ? m ° Ve hlS - misa PPrehensions. When this is done, his faults, 
«uhieit M° n ’ aver ® 10 .? and stupidity, disappear. He is then no longer 

nml n-Ll uu aCt Ti fcy and - 1S c ° nse< l u ent)y freed from transmigration 
r l ., hls 18 the W m which his emancipation is effected and 
supieme felicity secured. 


(3) Doubt (samsaya). 

1. Some say that doubt cannot arise from the recognition of 

Doubt is said to be im- comi P on i and uncommon properties, whether 
possible. conjointly or separately. .It is said that doubt 

about an object is never produced, if both the 
common and uncommon properties of the object are recognized. For 
instance, if we see in the twilight a tall object which moves, we do not 
doubt whether it is a man or a post. We at once decide that it is a 
man, for though tallness is a property possessed in common by man 
and post locomotion is a property which distinguishes a man from a 
post. Likewise doubt about an object is said never to be produced if 
only the common or the uncommon properties are recognized. For 
instance, ii we see a tall object in the twilight we have no reason to 
doubt whether it is a man or a post. Tallness is certainly a property 
possessed, in common by man and post, but the tallness of a man is 
not identical with that of a post : it merely resembles it. Now the 
knowledge of similarity between the tallness of a man and that of a 
post presupposes a knowledge of the man and the post, of which the 
two kinds of tallness are attributes. If there is already a knowledge 
of the man and the post, there cannot be any doubt about them, for 
v now ledge is the vanquisher of doubt. 2„ It is further said that 
doubt cannot arise either from conflicting testimonies or from the 
u i eg n Ian tv of perception and non-perception. In the case of conflict- 
mg testimonies there is, according to them, a strong conviction on 
each side. Suppose a disputant says : there is soul. His opponent 
replies : there is no soul. The disputant and his opponent} are quite 
sure that their respective statements are correct. Hence there is no 
J )n contrary there is conviction, m the minds of both. 

3. Doubt, they say, does not arise from the irregularity of perception 
and non -perception, because in the irregularity itself there is regu- 
larity. An irregularity may be designated as such with reference to 
something else, but with reference to itself it is a settled fact. If the 
irregularity is settled in itself, it is regular and cannot cause doubt. 
On the other hand, if the irregularity is not settled in itself, it is 
devoid of its own character and cannot cause doubt. 4. Likewise 
there is, they say, the chance of an endless doubt owing to the con- 
tinuity of its. cause. Recognition of properties common to many 
objects is, for instance, a cause of doubt. The common properties con- 
tmue to exist and hence there will, they say, be no cessation of doubt. 
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1. In reply we say that doubt does arise from the recognition 

^ , , . ' . of common and uncommon properties con* 

Doub is not lmpossi e. j 0 ^]y_ The recognition of properties common 

to many objects is certainly a cause of doubt, if there is no reference to 
the precise characters of the objects. There is indeed a common (non- 
distinctive) knowledge about a man and a post suggested by the tall 
object, but there is no precise (distinctive) knowledge about them. 
Precise knowledge (that is, knowledge of the precise character which 
distinguishes a man from a post) being absent, doubt must arise. 
Similar arguments will apply to doubt arising from the recognition of 
uncommon properties alone. 2. In the case of conflicting testimonies 
there is certainly a ground for doubt. When a disputant and his 
opponent make conflicting statements, one is led to believe that both 
statements are worth consideration, but is unable to penetrate into the 
precise characters of the statements. Hence though the disputant and 
his opponent are both confident of their respective contentions, the 
umpire and the audience are thrown into doubt by their conflicting 
statements. 3. It has been said that doubt cannot arise from the 


irregularity of perception and non-perception as the irregularity is settled 
in itself. This objection is untenable, as the irregularity cannot be con- 
cealed by mere verbal tricks. The irregularity though settled in itself 
does not lose its irregular character until the objects to which it is related 
are removed. 4. It has been urged that there is the possibility of an 
endless doubt inasmuch as its cause is continuous. In reply we say that 
though materials of doubt, such as common properties, etc., continue to 
exist, we do not always recognize them. Unless there is recognition of 
the common properties, etc., there cannot be doubt. 


(4) Discussion (vada). 

One should hold discussions with unenvious 1 persons, such as 

With whom to hold disci P les - preceptors, fellow-students and seek- 
discussion ? ers tho summum bonum. In case of a neces- 

sity for the search of truth, discussion may be 
held even without an opposing side. A person desirous of knowledge 
may submit his views for examination by simply expressing his curi- 
osity for truth without an attempt to establish the views. 


(5) Wrangling and Cavil ( jalpa-vitanda ). 

Wranglings and cavils may be employed to keep up our zeal for 

Use Of wrangling and truth just as fences of thorny boughs are used 
cavil. safeguard the growth of seeds. Certain 

talkative people propound philosophies which 
are mutually opposed, while others violate all sense of rectitude out 
of a bias for their own side. Seeing that these people have not at- 
tained true knowledge, and are not freed from faults, we may, in our 
disputation against them, employ wranglings and cavils which do not 
in themselves produce any profit or deserve any enco m ium. 

1 The epithet “unenvious” excludes those who do not seek truth but desire 
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36. Topics Incidentally Examined. 


(1) Parts and Whole (avayava and avayavin ). 

Some say that parts alone are realities and that there is no whole 

behind them. A tree, for instance, is yellow 
said to befrefli a ° ne are some parts and green in other parts. If the 

tree were one whole . then the contradictory 
qualities of yellowness and greenness could not have belonged to it 
simultaneously. Hence the parts alone must, according to them, be 
regarded as real. 

In reply Aksapada says that nothing would be perceptible if the 
T , •. whole were denied. Suppose that the parts 

whole bey on departs . * alone are reaL Then sincs » P art is not of a 

fixed dimension, it may itself be divided into 

parts, these latter again into further parts and so on, until we reach 
the atoms which are the ultimate parts. Now the atoms which possess 
no bulk are not perceptible. Consequently the thing which is said to 
consist merely of parts is also not perceptible. We must therefore 
admit a whole beyond its parts. Moreover, if there were no whole, 
we could not have held or pulled an entire thing by holding or pulling 
a part of it. We say 4 one jar/ 4 one man/ etc. This use of ‘one’ 
would vanish if there were no whole. If any one were to say that 
just as a single soldier or a single tree may not be seen from a dis- 
tance, but an armv consisting of numerous soldiers or a forest con- 
sisting of numerous trees is seen, so a single atom may not be per- 
ceptible, but a jar consisting of numerous atoms will be perceptible, 
and these atoms being called 4 one jar.’ the use of 4 one 5 will not 
vanish. The analogy, we reply, does not hold good because the 
soldiers and trees possess bulk and so are perceptible, whereas the 
atoms do not possess bulk and are individually not perceptible. It is 
absurd to conclude that because soldiers and trees are perceptible in the 
mass, atoms too are perceptible in the mass ; to avoid this conclusion 
we must admit the existence of a whole beyond the parts. 


(2) Atoms ( paramanu ). 

In the Nyaya-sutra 4-2-16, it is stated that there can never 
come a time when there will be an utter annihilation of things. Even 
at the dissolution of the world ( pralaya ), things will continue to exist 
in the form of atoms. An atom is that which is not divisible into 
parts : it is a whole without parts. The view that an atom cannot 
be devoid of parts because it is pervaded by ether (akasa) in its inner 
and outer sides, is not tenable because the terms “innerside” and 
44 outerside ” are not applicable to an eternal atom which is altogether 
different from an ordinary thing a constituent of which encloses, or 
is enclosed by, another constituent of it. It is no doubt admitted 
that the ether is all-pervading, but it neither obstructs anything nor 
is repelled by anything, so that the question of inner side or outer side 
does not arise at all. Those who argue that an atom must possess 
parts because it can come in conjunction with another atom only in 
some of its parts, should bear in mind that their argument gives rise to 
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a regressus ad infinitum which is not proper. If an atom is held to be 
divisible into parts, those parts again must be supposed to be divisible 
into further parts. This would lead to the fallacy of an infinite regres- 
sion which should be avoided. A thing although repeatedly divided 
and subdivided does not lose itself. There remains a particle called 
atom which does not perish even at the dissolution of the world. 

[According to commentators two atoms make a dvyanuha (dyad or 
binary compound) and three dvyanukas make a tryasarenu (triad or a 
tertiary compound). All things which we perceive are composed of 
tryasarenus .] 

(3) The Three Times ( Tcala ). 


There is, some 1 say, no present time, because when a thing falls we 

can know only the time through which it has 
fim© me 6ny ^ present fallen, and the time through which it will fall. 

When a fruit, for instance, falls from a tree 
we recognize only the past time taken up by the fruit in traversing 
a certain distance, and the future time which will be taken up by the 
fruit in traversing the remaining distance. There is no intervening 
distance which the fruit can traverse at the so-called present time. 
Hence they say there is no present time. 

In reply we say that there is the present time, as the past and 
. future times are related to it. The past is 

lished Pr6Sent time 6Stab " w hi c h precedes the present, and the fu- 

ture is that which succeeds it. Hence if there 
is no present time, there cannot be any past or future time. If the 
past is defined as that which is not the future and the future is defined 
as that which is not the past, the definition would involve a fallacy of 
mutual dependency. Hence we must admit the present time to which 
the past and future are related. 

The present time is indicated by the very existence of things. If 
the present time is denied, there cannot be any perception which 
can arise only in connection with a thing which is present in time ; 
and in the absence of perception all kinds of knowledge would be 
impossible. Hence the present time is established by the principle 
of reductio ad absurdum. The present time is indicated by what con- 
tinues. the past by what has been finished, and the future by what 
has not yet begun. 


(4) Words and their Meanings ( sabdartha ). 

Some say that there is a fixed connection between words and their 

meanings. A particular word bears a parti- 
tweenV wlTld cular Cleaning, e.g. the word ‘cow’ denotes 

meaning natural ? the animal of that name, but it does not 

denote a horse, a jar or any other thing. 
There is therefore a fixed connection between a word and its meaning. 


I 1 The sutras from 2-1-39 to 2-1-43 which contain a critical examination of the 
/ present time ( vartamana ) seem to have been interpolated into the NTyaya-sutra by 
^ Vatsyayana inasmuch as the objections raised therein emanated most probably 
from NSgarjuna (q.v.). 
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In reply we say that it is through convention that the meaning 

The connection is con- ° f a word is understood. The connection be- 
vention&l. tween a word and its meaning is conventional 

an d not natural. The connection is fixed by 
man ^ and is not inseparable. Moreover there is no universal uni- 
formity of connection between a word and its meaning The rsis 
art/as and mteccha* use the same word in different senses, e.g. * the 
uom vava is used by the aryas to denote a long-awned grain, but 
by the m leech as to denote a panic-seed. So the connection between 
a word and its meaning is not everywhere uniform. 

(5) The Veda. 1 

Some say that the Veda is unreliable, as it involves the faults of 

Ih the Veda unreliable ? contradiction and tautology. For in- 

stance, the Veda affirms that a son is produced 
when a sacrifice for the sake of a son ( putresti ) is performed. It often 
happens that a son is not produced though the sacrifice has been per- 
formed. Besides, there are many contradictory injunctions in the 
Veda, e.g. it declares “ let the oblation be offered after sun-rise/* “let 
the oblation be offered before sun-rise, ” etc., and at the same time “ the 
oblation offered after sun-rise, is eaten up by the brown dog,” “the 
oblation offered before sun-rise, is eaten up by the motley-coloured dog,” 
etc. There is also tautology such as “ let the first hymn be recited 
thrice,” “let the last hymn be recited thrice,” etc. 

In reply, we say that the so-called untruth in the Veda comes 

Tlio Voila involves no de t« ct in , th ? act ’ «P erator or 

faults. tcrials of: sacrifice. Defect m the act consists 

in sacrificing not according to rules, defect in 

tht^ operator (officiating priest) consists in his not being a learned man, 

and the defect in the materials consists in the fuel being wet, butter 

being not fresh, remuneration to the officiating priest being small, etc. 

A son is sure to be produced as a result of performing the sacrifice, if 

these delects are avoided. There is therefore no untruth in the Veda. 

it: is there any contradiction. Let a person offer the oblation 


r _ z 

<: 






owu'uu^w n ucr sun-rise, if he has agreed upon doing it at 
either of the times. Two alternative courses being open to him, he 
can perform the sacrifice before sun-rise or after sun-rise according 
to his agreement or desire. The deprecatory texts, that the oblations are 
eaten up by dogs, indicate that the time agreed upon should not be 
altered, The Veda cannot be charged with the fault of contradiction 
u it enjoins such alternative courses. There may be re -inculcation in 
the Veda, but there is no tautology in it. Tautology means a useless 
repetition, which never occurs in the Veda. If there is any repetition 
there, it is either for completing a certain number of syllables, or for 
explaining a matter briefly expressed, etc. “Let the first hymn be 
recited thrice,” “let the last hymn be recited thrice” — such instances 
embody a useful repetition. 




J It is interesting to note how the NysyanSastra defends the Veda from the 
attacks made against it perhaps by the followers of Anviksiki. 
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The two main divisions of the Veda are : (1) hymn ( samhita ), and 
™ ...... ( 2 ) ritual ( Brahmana ). The ritual portion ad- 

fieation pr, of ip fche° Vedic ? f . three . sub-divisions, viz, the injunctive 

speech. (mdhi), descriptive ( arthamda ), and re-inculca- 

tive ( anuvada ). 

An injunction ( vidhi ), which may be either mandatory or permissive, 
is that which exhorts us to adopt a certain course of action [as the 
means of attaining good], e.g. “let him, who desires paradise, perform 
the fire-sacrifice.” This is a mandatory injunction. 

Description ( arthavada ) is of four kinds, viz. valedictory, depre- 
catory, illustrative, and narrative. The valedictory {. siuti ) is a speech 
which persuades us to adopt a certain course of action, by extolling its 
consequences, e.g. “ By the Sarvajit sacrifice gods conquered all ; there 
is nothing so efficacious as the Sarvajit sacrifice, it enables us to obtain 
everything and to vanquish every one, etc.” Here there is no direct 
command on us, but the Sarvajit sacrifice is extolled in such a way 
that we are persuaded to perform it. The deprecatory ( ninda ) is a 
speech which persuades us to adopt a certain course of action, by ac- 
quainting us with the undesirable consequences of neglecting ’ it e «■ 
one who performs any other sacrifice neglecting the J votistoma faffs 
into a pit and decays there.” Here one is persuaded to perform the 
Jyotistoma sacrifice the neglect of which brings about evil conse- 
quences The illustrative (parakrti) is the mentioning of a course of 
action, the obstruction of which by some particular person led to bad 
consequences e.g. on presenting oblation one is to take the fat first and 
the sprinkled butter afterwards, but alas ! the Caraka priests first took 
the sprinkled butter which was, as it were, the life of fire, etc. Here 
the foolish course of action adopted by the Caraka priests should serve 
as a warning to other priests who ought to avoid the course The 
"* Te (purakalpa) is the mentioning of some thing as commendable 

on account of its antiquity, e.g. “By this the Brahmanax recited the 
kama hymn, etc.” 

Re-inculcation ( anuvada ) is the repetition of that which has been 
tffinTf by , an ln J' unctlon - Re -inculcation may consist of the repeti- 

The tTXTr T ve P eti f Lon of that which has been enjoined. 
fficuwLn -if Ve I bal re ' incu leation and the second objective re- 
“Non e^rn a l Nori - eteniaI > eternal » this is a verbal repetition. 

objS^tMon”™ 8 ' ° f eItinC ‘ i0 " ™ *» 

The Vedas are reliable like the spells or mantras and the medical 

The reliability of the scie ^ ce > because of the reliability of their 
Veda established. authors.^ Spells counteract poison, etc., and 

Si 6 sTges 0 wL W wlr h 

tb liab b 6 / ecause / IMhey \ad anTnTuitive^^^^^^ 

of e cnm ad S - eSL f- km /? ness . for livi ng beings, and (3) they had the desire 
of communicating their knowledge of the truths The authors d it th! 

seer, and speaker „£ tke Vedaslam also th» »»th“ oUhoTpS, and 
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the medical science. Hence like thp cr^iio 3 . , 

tt i . , j-iiie me speiis and medical science the 

' edas must be accepted as authoritative. • ttie 

(6) Sound ( sabda ). 

There are conflicting opinions about the nature of sound. Some 

The nature of sound. sound is a quality of ether and that 

manifested Others -u.rrf] 18 / pervading, eternal and capable of being 

substffnee^in ^which & f/ !n Sound ldce smel * is a quality of the 
SSST “ * bl ldes > and “ capable of being manifested. 

r V "o.£ sirms 

k subjectTo jTOtira^dTXuetira ementS ’ n ° ab ° de ’ and 

Sound, according to the Nyaya-sixtra 2-1-14, is non-eternal because 
Sound is non-eternal. (1) it has a beginning, i.e. arises from the con- 
% cuss ion of two hard substances, e an ave 

and a tree, etc ■ (2) is cognised by one of our senses (the ear) • and 

(.1) is spoken oi as possessing the properties of an artificial object e <r is 
described as grave, acute, etc. J ; e ' g ' ls 

Some say that the so-called beginning of a sound is merely a mani- 

Sound having a begin- j^^ion of it, that is, sound does not really 
ning is non-eternal. begin, but is merely manifested by the concus- 

. i . . , # sion of two hard substances. In renlv it is 

said that the concussion does not manifest but- produce sound You 

cannot suppose the concussion to be the manifester and sound the 

S mufSnend' 11 T t y< ii l Can p F°. ve . that the concussion and sound are 
simultaneous. But the proof is impossible as a sound is heard at a 

great distance, even after the concussion of the substances has ceased, 
bo sound is not manifested by the concussion. It is however legiti- 
mate to suppose that sound is produced by the concussion, and that one 

sound produces another sound, and so on until the last sound is heard 
at a great distance. 

Some say that it is not true that whatever has a beginning is non- 
eternal. Look ! the non-existence (destruction) of a jan which began 

br ° ker n is etemal (^destructible). In reply it is said 
that, that which is really eternal belongs to three times. But the 
non-existence (destruction) of a jar does not belong to three times as 
it was impossible before the jar was broken. Hence the non-existence 
(destruction) of a )ar, which has a beginning, is not really eternal. 

Whatever is cognised by our senses is non-eternal : this is also said 

Sound being cognised m Un30Uud argUment ‘ When, for in- 

by our senses is non- . nce -- we . perceive a jar, we perceive also 
eternal. its genus (i.e. jar-ness) which is etemal. In 

reply we say that not all things cognised by 
our senses are non -eternal, but only those that belong to a certain 
genus. A jar, for instance, is non-eternal because we perceive it as 


1 Ihe aphorism (Nyaya-sutra 2-1-17) may also be interpreted as follows: — 
hound is non-eternal because it is inferred to advance in a series. We do not say 
that whatever is cognised by our sense is non-eternal : our intention is to say that 
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belonging to the genus jar-ness. But jar-ness which is cognised by 
our sense is not non-eternal, because it does not belong to a further 
genus named jarness-ness. Similarly sound is non-eternal, because it 
is cognised by our sense as belonging to the genus called sound-ness. 

It is said that the attribution of the properties of an artificial 

object to sound does not make it non-eternal. 
Artificial properties at- j g 0 f ten alleged that we attribute to eternal 
tributed to soun . things the properties of an artificial object, e.g. 

we speak of the extension of ether "as we speak of the extension of a 
blanket. In reply we say that when we speak of the extension of 
ether, we really mean that the extension belongs to an artificial thing 
which has for ‘its substratum the ether. Hence we do not in reality 
attribute to eternal things the properties of artificial objects. Sound 
is in fact non-eternal, because neither do we perceive it before utter- 
ance. nor do we notice any veil which covers it. If sound were eternal 
it would be perceived before utterance. You cannot say that sound 
really existed before utterance, but was covered by some veil, for we 
do not notice any such veil. 

Some say that sound should be regarded as eternal because there 

is traditionary teaching. A teacher delivers, 
Traditionary teaching. ^ ^ f orm 0 | a lecture, certain sounds which 

are found to be repeated by his pupil after a long interval. This repe- 
tition, according to them", would be impossible if the sounds were 
perishable. In reply it is pointed out that the sounds, which have not 
been audible after their delivery by the teacher, are reproduced or 
imitated by his pupil. On the ground of the inaudibility, reproduci- 
bility and imitability, the sounds must be pronounced to be non-eternal. 

Sound has not for its substratum any of the tangible substances, 

viz. earth, water, fire, and air. Its substratum 
The substratum of j s g^gj. w hich pervades all space. Hence sound 

is produced even in a vacuum which is devoid 
of smell, taste, colour, and ' touch — the qualities of tangible substances. 
The reason why the sound produced in a vacuum does not reach our 
ears, is that there is no air to carry it. The fact of having an in- 
tangible substance for its substratum, is no bar to the sound being 
non-eternal. Sound, though its substratum is the intangible ether, is 
produced by the contact of two hard substances. One sound produces 
another sound, and so on until the last sound ceases owing to some 
obstacle. Sound is therefore non-eternal. 


(7) Word (pada). 

The letters ended with an affix 1 form a word [pada) which is of 
two kinds, v iz. a noun, and a verb. In assimilating an affix the letters 
may be transformed. The transformation takes place by substitution 


things cognised by our sense as advancing in a series are non-eternal. Sound is 
cognised in that manner (i.e. sound advances like a wave) , and hence sound is non- 
eternal. 

1 The indeelinables ( avyaya ) which drop their affixes are also words (Panini 
2-4-82). 
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(adeta) and not by modification (vikara), e.g. in bho + li (bhu + ti = 
bhavali ) , o vacates a place which is occupied by its substitute av 

What does a word signify ? A word presents to us an individual 

What is expressod by a form, and a genus (type). The word ‘cow’’ 
a word— a genus, an in- reminds us of an individual (a four-footed 
dividual or a form ? animal), its form (limbs) and its o-enns nr 

,, t , . . .. (c^' liood or cow-typo). Mo*. i t f s a*ed 

f the real signification of a word— an individual, a form or i 
(type) ? Some say that the word denotes an individual because* 5 it is 
only m respect of individuals that we can make any statement, e* 

. c°w is going —here “ that ” can be used only in reference to in 
individual cow. Others say that the word denotes form bv which m 
entity is recognised, e.g. we use sucli expressions as ‘this is a cow’ 
and this is a horse,’ only with reference to the forms of the cow end 
V e u ,F^ e ‘ Others hold that the word must denote genus (type) for 
if we did not take genus into consideration the word eow might denote 
any individual of any kind. G aenote 

. In reply we say "that the word signifies all the three, though prom- 
inence is given to one of them. For the purpose of distinction the 

net^t^ virt°o m th ent ' \° rde f fc ° T COnvey a « eneraJ noti on, pre-emi- 
nence. is „iven to the genus (type). In practical concerns much impor- 
tance is attached to the form. _ As a fact the word ordinarily presents to 
us the form, denotes the individual, and connotes the genus (type) 

An individual ( vyakli ) is that which lias a definite form and is the 

Individual. abode of particular qualities. An individual 

^ 1 •'* substance which is cognised bv the 
senses as a limited abode of colour, taste, smell, touch, weight soliditv 
tremulousncss, velocity or elasticity. 5 

I he form (dkrh) is that which is called the token of the genus. The 
Form genus, eowhood for instance, is recognized bv a 

„ r certain collocation of the dewlap which is a 

We cannot recognize the genus of a formless substance 
A genus or type (jati) is that whose nature is to produce the same 
Genus. conception. Cowhood is a genus (or type) which 

underlies all cows. Seeing a cow somewhere 
we acquire a general notion of cows (i.e. derive knowledge of cowhood) 
This general notion enables us on all subsequent occasions to recognize 
individual cows. ° 

(8) The eyes ( caksuh ). 

Some say that the eyes are not two : the conceit of duality arises 

Are the eyes two V from the single organ of vision being divided 

by the bone of the nose. In reply we say that 
the eyes axe i eally two, hoc tin so the destruction of one cloos not cause 
the destruction of the other. 

The eye is said by some to be a material substance inasmuch 
Is the eye a material 

substance ? thing ls seen when it has contact with the eye, 

but it is not seen when the eye is not connected. 
i,n other words, the eye, like any other material substance, exercises its 
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function only in virtue of its contact with things. Others say that if 
the eye had been a material substance, it could have apprehended only 
those things which coincided with itself in bulk. But we find it can ap- 
prehend things of greater and smaller bulk. So it is contended that 
the eve is a non-material substance. 

In reply we sa^y that though the eye does not coincide with things 
which are greater or smaller in bulk, yet the rays issuing from the eye 
reach the things to their entire extent. Hence in spite of the eye being 
a material substance, there is no impossibility for it to apprehend the 
great and the small 

(9) Intellect ( buddhi ). 

Some philosophers 1 2 * * [the samkhyas] maintain that the intellect is 

permanent as it is capable of recognizing ob 
jects. A thing which was known before, is 
known now as the identical thing. This sort 
of identifying knowledge is called recognition, 
which is possible only if the intellect which existed in the past continues 
also at the present time, that is, if the intellect is fe permanent. Know- 
ledge which is a function of the intellect is not different from the latter. 

Aksapada opposes them by saying that the intellect, which is an 
unconscious instrument, cannot recognize objects, recognition being 
really a function of a conscious agent, the soul. If knowledge were 
not different from the permanent intellect, then various sorts of 
knowledge could have as permanent entities existed simultaneously, 
and there would have been no cessation of knowledge or recognition. 
Finding the absurdity of such contingencies, we cannot admit the in- 
tellect to he a permanent entity and knowledge a function of it. 


Is knowledge a func- 
tion of the permanent 
intellect ? 


(10) Memory ( smrti )} 

Memory (smrti) belongs to the -soul which possesses knowledge 
Memory past, present and future. Memory is 

awakened by such causes as attention, context, 
exercise, signs, marks, likeness, possession, relation of protector and 


1 Vide Nyaya-sutra, 3-2-1. 

2 Compare — The king said: "In how many ways, Nagasena, does memory 
spring up ? 5 

‘ In sixteen ways, O king. That is to say; by personal experience, as when 
the Venerable Ananda, or the devoted woman Khajjuttara, or any others who had 
that power, called to mind their previous births — or by outward aid as when others 
continue to remind one who is by nature forgetful— or by the impression made by 
the greatness of some occasion, as kings remember their coronation day, or as we 
remember the day of our conversion — by the impression made by joy, as when 
one remembers that which gave him pleasure — or by the impression made by sorrow, 
as when one remembers that which pained him — or from similarity of appearance, 
as on seeing one like them we call to mind the mother or father or sister or 
brother, or on seeing a camel or an ox or an ass we call to mind others like them— 
or by difference of appearance as when we remember that such and such a colour, 
sound, smell, taste or touch belong to such and such a thing — or by the knowledge 

of speech, as when one who is by nature forgetful is reminded by others and then 
himself remembers — or by a sign, as when we recognize a draught bullock by a 

brand mark or some other sign— or from effort to recollect, as when one by nature 
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protege, immediate subsequency, separation, similar employment, 
opposition, excess, receipt, intervention, pleasure and pain, desire and 
aversion, fear, entreaty, action, affection, and merit and demerit. 

Attention — enables us to fix our mind on an object by restraining 
it from wandering away to any other object. 

Context — is the connection of subjects such as proof (pramana), 
that which is to be proved ( prameya ), etc. 

Exercise — is the constant repetition which confirms an impres- 
sion. 

Sign — may be (1) connected, (2) inseparable (intimate), (3) cor- 
related, or (4) opposite, e.g. smoke is a sign of fire with which 
it is connected ; a horn is a sign of a cow from which it is 
inseparable ; an arm is a sign of a leg with which it is cor- 
related ; and the non-existent is a sign of the existent by 
the relation of opposition. 

Mark — a mark on the body of a horse awakens the memory of 
the stable in which it was kept. 

Likeness — as the image of Devadatta drawn on a board reminds 
us of the real person. 

Possession — such as a property awakens the memory of the 
owner and vice versa. 

Protector and Protege — such as a king an 1 his attendants. 

Immediate subsequency — as sprinkling the rice and pounding it 
in a wooden mortar. 

Separation — as of husband and wife. 

Similar employment — as of a fellow-disciple. 

Opposition — as between a snake and ichneumon. 

Excess — awakening the memory of that which exceeded. 

Receipt — reminding us of one from whom some thing has been 
or will be received. 

Intervention — such as a sheath reminding us of the sword. 

Pleasure and pain — reminding us of that which caused them. 

Desire and aversion — reminding us of one whom we liked or 
hated. 

Fear — reminding us of that which caused it, e.g. death. 

Entreaty — reminding us of that which was wanted or prayed for. 


forgetful is made to recollect by being urged again and again : “ try and think of 
it” — or by calculation, as when one knows by the training he has received in 
writing, that such and such a letter ought to follow after such and such a one — 
or by arithmetic, as when accountants do set sums by their knowledge of 
figures — or by learning by heart, as the repeaters of the scriptures by their skill 
in learning by heart recollect so much — or by meditation, as when a Bhikkhu 
calls to mind his temporal states in days gone by — by reference to a book, as 
when kings calling to mind a previous regulation, say: * 4 Bring the^ book here,” 
and remind themselves out of that — or by a pledge, as when, at the sight of goods 
deposited, a man recollects (the circumstances under which they were pledged) 
— or by association, as when one remembers a thing because one has seen it, or a 
sound because one has heard it, or an odour because one has smelt it, or a touch 
because one has felt it, or a concept because one has perceived it.” 

‘ Very good, Nagasena ! ’ 

(The questions of King Milinda — Book III, chapter 7, pp. 122-123, translated 
by T. W. Rhys Davids, S.B.E. Series). 

8 
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Action — such as a chariot reminding us of the charioteer. 
Affection — as recollecting a son or wife. 

Merit and demerit — through which there is recollection of the 
causes of joy and sorrow experienced in a previous life. 


(11) The fixed signification of numbers 1 ( samkhyailcanta ). 

Some say that there is only one thing, viz. Brahma. Others say 
„ .... that things are two, viz. the eternal and non- 

the do°cLrof“ti eternaL Some find the things to be three , viz. 
signification of numbers. ^he knower, the knowable and knowledge; 

while others treat of four things, viz. the agent 
of knowledge, means of knowledge, object of knowledge and act of 
knowledge. In this way philosophers indulge themselves in a fixed 
number of things. Aksapada opposes them by saving that the fixity 
of number cannot be established. In establishing the fixed number, 
there must be a reason. Now is the reason included in the number 
or excluded from it, or identical with it ? If the reason is included 
m the number, it is as unfixed as the number itself. If the reason is 
excluded from the number, the fixity of number must be abandoned! 
It the number and the reason are identical, there will remain no means 
to establish the fixity of number. 


This doctrine, which occurs in the Nyaya-sutra, 4-1-41, throws some light on 
the dialogue between Astavakra and Vandin related in the Mahabharata, Vana~ 
parva^ chaps. 132-134 ( vide ante). It bears an analogy to the novice’s question 
(ixumara-panha) which runs as follows : — 


What is one ? 

2* % fij ? 

What are two ? 

What are three ? 
4 * •rr*r ? 

What are four ? 

r>. snru fq| p 

What are five ? 


3*5? mi i 

Food is a thing on which all animals 
subsist. 

2- I 

Name and form. 

3. $mi i 

Three kinds of feeling. 

4 - mifk i 

The four noble truths. 

5 * qr^rr^Tir^^T i 

The five constituent aggregates, etc,, 
etc. 


(Khuddakapgtha of the Pali sutta Fitaka). 



CHAPTER ITT. 


Commentaries on the Nyaya-sutra. 

36a. Nature of the Commentaries. 

In the previous chapter there has been given a summary of 

Nyaya-sutra, the fundamental work on 

iI^^ormatTon tr,rt: ' Nya'y a Philosophy of the second century 

A.D. The Nyaya-sutra was not followed, for 
several hundred years, by any other original treatises on Nyaya 
from the pen of the Brahmanic writers. But these writers brought 
out numerous commentaries which served not only to elucidate 
and develop the Nyaya-sutra, but to review critically, in the light 
of the sutra, the various theories of contemporaneous philosophies. 
The commentaries are therefore store-houses of valuable informa- 
tion on Philosophy and Logic. It is not possible to give here a 
complete analysis of the commentaries, but a passing reference to 
some of their leading topics will be made in the following pages. 


37. Vatsyayana, author of the Nyaya-bhasya 

(about 400 A.D.). 

The earliest commentary extant on the Nyaya-sutra is the 

Nyaya-bhasya by Vatsyayana 1 or Paksila 
Previous Commentaries. Svami. 2 In it there are references to pre- 
vious logicians designated as eke (some), 
kecit (certain), or anye (others), who were perhaps authors of com- 
mentaries 8 which have not come down to us. The Nyaya-bhasya 


l The name VafcsySyana occurs in the colophon of Uddyotakara’s Nyaya-var- 
tika thus : — 

surf i 
II 

(Nyayarvartika, Book V, Chap. II, last line). 

4 Vacaspati MisSra mentions the name Paksila Svamin thus: — 

qpi wnntT 'srsrmfcsr *crw wtt ^ wrewr Tfesr 

(Nyayavartika-tatparyatikS, opening lines). 

» Vatsyayana in his NySya-bhasya, 1-2-9, criticises, in connection with his 
definition of kalatlta, the opinion of a previous commentator by saying — 

o . <t 

’srsrepr «r i 
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was separated from* the Nyaya-sutra by at least two centuries, as 
we find in it explanations of certain terms which became almost 
unintelligible at the time. 1 

Vatsyayana must have flourished before Dignaga (q.v.), as 

the latter criticises him in connection with 

DiInSdYa S u P b r an e dhu d his explanation of the mind (monos) ) as a 

sense-organ,' 2 and possibly also before V asu- 
bandhu whose theory of syllogism, so antagonistic to that of 
Aksapada, has not been controverted, nay even referred to , by 
Vatsyayana in his Ny&ya-bhasyap 

o The Nyaya-sutra, as already observed, contains certain apho- 
risms which refer to the doctrines expounded 

vr Y a t syayana , f( l llo ^ed j n gucii well-known Buddhist works as the 

vatsra. Madhyamika-sutra, Lankavatara-sutra, etc. 

These aphorisms do not constitute an essen- 

tial part of the Nyaya-sutra, and were evidently interpolated into 
it before or during the time of Vatsyayana 3 who wrote Bhasya , 
commentary, on it. Vatsyayana must therefore have flourished 
after the composition of the Buddhist works, the doctrines of which 
were interpolated into the Nyaya-sutra.^ 

Hence the earliest limit of his age is A.D. 300, when the 

Madhyamika-sutra and Lankavatara-sutra 
are supposed to have been composed. As 
Dignaga lived about 500 A.D. and Vasubandhu about 480 A.D., 
Vatsyayana who preceded them could not have lived after the 
latter date. Taking the mean between the earliest and the latest 
dates we may approximately fix the .date of Vatsyayana 4, at 
about 400 A.D. 

Vatsyayana, in, extolling th e Nyaya-sastra (called the An- 
vlhsihl ), quotes a verse from the Artha-sastra b of Kautilya (about 


Age of Vatsyayana. 


b f Ve f : ~? hen commenting on Nyaya-sutra, 1-1-5, VStsyii- 

■fA? ?+if X ?l, anatl0 uj° f - t ^ e tsrms purvavat, tesavat, and aamanyato 
dfstam, the names of the three subdivisions of inference, showing thereby that 

h w b f£ 01 ? 6 doubtfu l at his time. (The dates 
pMosophical sutras, p. 6, Journal of the American Oriental Society for 1911). 

N; ^Ifyaya-bhasya, 1-1-4 ; and Pramana-samuccaya, chapter I. 

at besrth?t S th?oMlf r T : i~^ h t t6Xt . ° f the sStras as we them is 

T + j wmch oldest scholiast chose to comment upon, and it cannot ho 

arfely traced further back-J.A.O.S., for 1911, the dates of P pTiio“phfc"^ 
query for April ‘lIig! Sy5yana ’ aUth ° r ° £ tbe ^yaya-bhefoya” in the Indian Anti- 

^sqfqqn*rT^qT«i: 

'zitfkzv' 

(Nyaya-bhasya, 1-1-1 , and Artha-gastra, chap. II). 
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327 B.C.), and in giving an example of “the incoherent” (apar- 
thalca) extracts a sentence from the Mahabhasya 1 of Pataniali 
(150 B.C.). ' . 

Vatsyayana, also designated as Dramila 4 (same as Dravida), 
_ was in all probability a native of Dravida 
yana^ 1P ace ° f vstsya * (the Deccan) , of which the capital was Kan- 

cipura, modern Conjeeveram. The title 
“ Svamin ” 3 appended to “ Paksila ” in the name “Paksila Sva- 
min” also points to the same country as his birthplace. We 
may add that Kanel was a famous centre not only of Brahmanic 
learning, but also of Buddhistic culture, and it was here that 
Dignaga (500 A.D.) and Dharmapala (600 A.D.) and other Buddhist 
logicians lived and flourished. It may be of some interest to note 
that Vatsyayana* makes a reference to the boiling of rice which 
is a staple food of the people of Dravida. This Vatsyayana who 
lived about 400 A.D., when Candra Gupta II, called Vikramaditya , 
was king of Magadha, should not be confounded with the sage 
or sages of that name, who compiled the Artha-sastra and the Kama- 
sutra. 

38. Vatsyayana criticises Nagarjuna. . 


IjThe sutras 4-1-39 and 4-1-40 which seem to have been, as 

The Madhyamika doe- Previously observed, interpolated into the 
trine of inter-relation, Nyaya-sutra 5 deal with the Buddhist doc- 
upekm or pratyaya criti- trine of inter-relation ( apeksa or pratyaya) 

clsed * * evidently taken from the Madhyamika- 

sutra 6 (Chapters I and XV) of Nagarjuna who flourished about 


(Nyaya-bhasya, 5-1-10, and Mahabhasya, 1-1-3). 

2 Jaina Hemacandra supposes Dramila to be another name for Vatsyayana : — 

WT Tm: qfTOBFit *J; || 

(AbhidhSna-cintSmani). 

Vatsyayana would not have been called Dramila, had he been a native of Vatsa, 
the capital of which was Kau^ambl near Allahabad. 

3 Svamin is a common surname in Madras. In Pali books, however, we read of 
a sage named Vacchagotta or Vatsyayana living in Ayodhya, 

4 Nyaya-bhasya, 2-1-40, edited by Jaya Narayan Tarkapaneanana, Biblio- 
theca Indica series. 

6 The Nyaya-sutra of Gotama, translated by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
S.B.H. Series, Allahabad. 

<mr si fSRiil' n 

(Madhyamika-sutra, Chapter I, verse 3, p. 19, B.T.S. edition, Calcutta), 
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250-300 A.D. In the Bhasya on the sutras, Vatsyayana sum- 
marises the doctrine as follows 

Some say that things are not self-existent as they exist merely 
in relation to one another A thing is called short only in relation 
to another thing which is long, and vice versa. The long and short 
arc inter-related, but not self-existent. 

In the same Bhasya Vatsyayana controverts the doctrine on 
the ground that it is self-destructive. If the long and short are 
nob self-existent , it will be impossible to establish a relation between 

them, and in the absence of all relations the doctrine of inter-relation 
will fall to the ground. 

The sutras 4-2-3 i , 4-2—32 and 4-2-33, of the Nyava-sutra, 1 
MSUi .. , seem also to have been interpolations. In 

trine of Sunyata, voidness, , e .Bhasya on those sutras, Vatsyayana 

criticised. ’ criticises the doctrine, evidently taken from 

the Madhyamika-sutra,* according to which 
our means and objects of knowledge are as unreal as things ap- 
pearing in a dream or exhibited in jugglery or as the city of the • 
celestial choirs or as a mirage. 3 

o 


W(W: ^ %gfiT: | 

WrtFt 5TTH *ff?reif?r g*f: (| 

(Madhyamika-sufcra, Chap. XV, p. 93, B.T.S. edition, Calcutta). 


if j (Nyaya-sutra, 4-1-39). 

vs v » 

(Nyaya-sutra, 4-1-40, S.B.H. series, Allahabad). 

YwpuvRsirfwR'pfr: n 4-2-3 L 
traisftisr^T^iT u 4-2-32 


Series^ AlShabad) * ranslated int0 En S lish b y Sat ‘« Chanda Vidyabhusana, S.B.H. 


“ RTvr ^ifr ^twtt 1 

R«n<TVT^isrT tsnsr usjr tjspf ?ra; h 

(Madhyamika- sutra, chapter VII). 

WRSjpqr g f*rfa?TU?T3*rr rr^i wr «r wirrj n 

(Quoted in the Madhyamika-vrtti, p. 57, B.T. Society’s edition, Calcutta). 


vat&a^utra 11 Dvvlrdha ' 7^1 (S “,° h a * th ® Msdh y amik a-sutra. Lanka- 

’ et / C ;l - The dootil ' ln0 o£ inter-relation pratyaya or 
apeksa) leads to that of voidness (sunyata) Compare F U y 

V: ^nTfx^: ■ayssrHT fff I 

^ VRTiff ^}rfT ! 

V: VTqq&ffafk 

I 
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Nagarjuna in his Upayakausalya-sfitra, chapter I, says that 

a thesis can be established through a reason 

theory^ of* exam pies “ d “ example (ndaharana), which may 

Havana , criticised. be cither affirmative or negative. A syllo- 

gism, according to him, consists of three 
members and not of, five, the last two members, viz. application 
{upanaya) and conclusion ( nigamana ) being superfluous and not 
better than “ analogous rejoinders” ( jatyuttara ). 

Vatsyayana 1 in his Nyaya-bhasya, 1-1-39, answers these ob- 
jections as follows : — 

The application ( upanaya ) and conclusion {nigamana) are es- 
sential parts of a syllogism inasmuch as they serve on the strength 
of the general principle involved in the example, to confirm the 
reason and reassert decisively the proposition which, when first ad- 
vanced, was of a doubtful character. After an invariable relation 


|| 11 

^fVrTT ^ frf II IpEfT: qefwb | ^fcf H 

(Madhyamika vrtti, Chap. XNIV, pp. 184-185, Calcutta Buddhist Text 
Society’s edition). 

^ ^ IgsSRiVW || 

(Madhyamika vrtti, Chap. XXII, p. 160, Calcutta Buddhist Text Society’s 
edition). 

The doctrine of voidness {sunija-vada) flourished between 200 A.D. and 500 1 
A.D. Compare Dr. L. Suali’s Filosofia Indiana, p. 8. 

1 Vatsyayana observes: — 

grs^nqrg'f <T: 5 STV^Tt SfTO | fsrJURsrTHTt 

arawsr^Tsrf ... sr %g;- 

^TTW<TnrJ3^ snwijtwahirT 3raprrerr*r^i ftwi? srrrafinr?wsr*fs<s 
sra^rt, ^3pr«rrH[ ’s^t^ir siTfwwr^l' ’saj^rfwB^ arefwfi- g 

w ’snswrsrwHTt ggrei# jznsrref wre*rew irehsr %g5?sft<rFrisr sr 

gi-spfljwrsi^l fhwjflTW tfg 

(Nyaya-bhasya, 1-1-39, pp. 34-35, published under the name of Nyaya-dar^ana, 
Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta). 

Uddyotakara too in his Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-39, cites the opinion of a certain 
sage who held that the application ( upanaya ) and conclusion ( nigamana ) were not 
separate members of a syllogism, as they served no purpose different from that of 
the reason and the proposition : — 

•n^N^riw ^tf^rinrrq; i 

(Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-39, p. 140, edited by M.M. Vindhye^varl Prasada, in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series). 

The sage referred to was very probably Nagarjuna. It is however to be noted 
that neither Vatsyayana nor Uddyotakara mentions Nagarjuna by name. 
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between the reason (middle term) and the predicate (major term) 
has been proved in the example, there is no occasion for an oppo - 
nent to say that the application (upanaya) is a mere analogous re- 
joinder. because it is based not on a mere similarity or dissimilarity 
indicated by its particle “so 55 or “not so,” but on the general prin- 
ciple established by the example. 


39. Vatsyayana criticises other Doctrines op the 

Buddhists. 

F ij nan a-vcida — idealism 

The sutras 4 2 26 and 4-2-27, which seem to have been inter- 
polated into the Nyaya-sutra, 1 deal with 
- Tll e .Yogacara doct J me the Buddhist doctrine of the reality of 

criticised. “ knowledge (vipiana) alone, evidently taken 

from the La hkavatara sutra,' 2 chapters II 
and X. In the Nyaya-bhasya, 4-2-26, Vatsyayana 3 summarises 
the Buddhist doctrine as follows : — 

Some say that things do not possess a reality independent 
of our thoughts just as a web does not possess a reality indepen- 


] Vatsyayana seems here to have referred to the Laiikavatara-sutra. 

qfjr WTsrr 

n 

Nyaya-bhasya. 4-2-26, translated by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, S.B.H. 
Series, Allahabad). 

2 qur fqfq^qratrsrt ^r*mrr sjTJrsrrajt i 

^•ffw^rosr’3 II 

(Lanka vat ara-sutra, chap. II, p. 50, and chapter XI, p. 115, of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal), 

1 

(Bkah-gyur, Mdo, ca, folio 150, also 253). 

( 3 The Nyaya-sutras, 4-2-26 and 4-2-27, may be interpreted in such a way that 
they refer to the Madhyamika philosophy rather than to the Yogacara; In fact 
Dr. H. Jacobi J.A.O.S. for 1911, p. 29, maintains that the YogSeSra or Viinana - 
vada did- not commence until the 5th century A.D. when Asahga lived. But we 
should not forget that- Maitreyanatha was a great expounder of Vijyidna vada 
about 400 A.D., and that there is an exposition of it in the Lahkavatara-sutra 
about 300 A.D. I therefore conclude that though Aksapada (150 A.D.) was not 
conversant with the Yogacara or Vijnana-vdda , Vatsyayana (about 400 A.D.) knew 
the doctrine and criticised it in his Nyaya-bhasya, 4-2-26, 4-2-27 and 3-2-1 L Dr. 
Sher-batski on the authority of VSeaspati and Vatsyayana observes that the 
NySya-sutra, 4-2-26, is directed against the school of the Vijnana-vadins (J.A.O.S. 
for 1911 , p. 5). j 
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dent of its threads. Hence it is our thoughts alone, they say,, 
that are real, the external things are all unreal. 

Vatsyayana controverts this Buddhist doctrine by saying that 
it is self-destructive, because if things are capable of being sepa- 
rated from our thoughts they cannot be unreal and on the other 
hand if things are unreal they are incapable of being separated 
from our thoughts The holder of the doctrine commits, accord- 
ing to Vatsyayana, a contradiction by saying that things are un- 
real, and at the same time by going on to separate them from our 
thoughts. 


K sanilca-vctda — the Theory of Impermanence. 

ihe sutra 3-2-11, which refers to the doctrine of momentari- 
„ ness ( kscmileatva ) as explained in the Lah- 

me nterin^s, rme kLnika- kavatara-sutra, etc., was evidently 'inter- 
vada , criticised. * polated by Vatsyayana /into the Nyaya- 

sutra. 1 In his Bhasya — commentary — on 
the sutra, Vatsyayana cites the opinion of Icsa n ik-vadi ns accord- 
ing to whom all entities are momentary, as they exist for a moment 
only. We feel the momentariness of entities on seeing their 
growth and decay which imply production and destruction. 

Vatsyayana in his Nyaya-bhasya, 3 2-12, 3-2-13, controverts 
the doctrine of momentariness by saying that there is no abso- 
lute certainty for an entity to be replaced by another entity after 
the lapse of a nfoment. and that there is a connecting link between 
the origination of an entity and its cessation. 


40. 


Vatsyayana’s 


Explanation of Certain 


Doctrines. 


A Syllogism of Ten Members. 


t Vatsyayana in his Nyaya-bhasya, 1-1-32, alludes to certain 
logicians according to whom a syllogism consisted of ten members 
as follows : — 


1. Proposition (pratijna). — This hill is fiery. 

Five ordinary members Reason (hetw) .-—Because it is smoky. 

3. Example ( udaharana ). — Whatever is 

smoky is fiery, as a kitchen. 


3*7^73993 vr 1 3 “ 2 - 1 2 - 

1 3-2 13. 

(Nyaya-sutra, pp. 86-87, edited and translated by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
S.B.H. Series, Allahabad). 

2 Vide the Lankavatura sutra, chap. VI, called Ksanika-parivarta, p. 99, Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s MSS. 

Cf. All is in a state of flux — Heraclitus. 
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4 . 

5. 
1 . 


2 . 

o. 


4 


r>. 


Application ( upanaya ). — So is this hill (smoky). 

Conclusion (: nigamana ). — Therefore this hill is fiery. 

(a) Inquiry as to the proposition ( jijnasa ). — Is this hill fiery 

Five additional members. in itS P arts ’ or in a Particular 

nart ? 


(a) Questioning the reason (, samsaya ). — That which you call 
smoke may be nothing but vapour. 

(a) Capacity of the example to warrant the conclusion 
(£akya-prapti) . — Is it true that smoke is always a con- 
comitant of fire ? In a kitchen there are of course both 
smoke and fire, hut in a red-hot iron ball there is no 


smoke. 


(a) Purpose for drawing the conclusion (prayojana). — -Pur- 
pose consists in the determination of the true conditions 
of the hill, in order to ascertain whether it is such that 
one can approach it, or such that one should avoid it, 
or such that one should maintain an attitude of in- 
difference towards it. 

{a) Dispelling all questions (samsaya -vi/udasa ) . — It is beyond 
all questions that the hill is smoky, and that smoke is 
an invariable concomitant of fire. 


The five additional members serve no doubt to make our 
cognition clear, but they do not prove any thing. Hence they can- 
not, according to Vatsyayana, be regarded as essential members 
or parts of a syllogism. 1 

God — Is vara. 


Aksapada in his Nyaya-sutra, 4-1-16, casually mentions Tsvara 
(God) whose nature is described by Vatsyayana in the Nyaya- 
bhasya 4-1-21, as follows : — 

God is a soul specially endowed with qualities. He is freed 
from misapprehension, carelessness , etc., and is rich with merit, 
knowledge and concentration. He possesses eight supernatural 
powers which are the consequences of his merit and concentration. 
His merit, which conforms to his will, produces merit in each per- 
son, and sets the earth and other elements in motion. God is, as 
it were, the father of all beings. Who can demonstrate the exis- 
tence of Him who transcends the evidences of perception, inference 
and scripture ? 

Emancipation — moksa. 

In the Nyaya bhasya, 1-1-22, there is mention of certain philo- 
sophers who maintained that in emancipation there was manifesta- 


I Here Vatsyayana refers perhaps to the Jaina syllogism of ten members as 
illustrated in the Dagavaikalika-niryukti of Bhadrabahu who, I suppose, was a con- 
temporary of Chandra Gupta II, called Vikramaditya, about 375 A.D. The Jain 
logician, Anantavnya, in his commentary on the Nyayavatara, verse 13, says that 

, es f ^ orm syllogism consists of ten parts, the mediocre of five parts and the 
worst of two parts only. r 
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tion of eternal pleasure of the soul. They based their view on the 
ground that human activity being always directed towards the 
attainment of pleasure, it was natural that the end of such activity 
was the enjoyment of eternal pleasure. They also relied on the 
scripture-texts ( upanisads ) which, according to them, declared that 
absolute pleasure belonged to the soul that attained emancipation. 

Vatsyayana in the Nyaya-bhasya , 1-1-22, opposed the above- 
mentioned philosophers by saying that emancipation or release 
( molcsa ), which was a condition of immortality freed from fear 
and change, was attended with a total cessation of pain, but 
there was no cause for production in the emancipated soul of any 
pleasure which was eternal. He further said that human activity 
was directed towards the removal of pain and not to the attain- 
ment of pleasure, which was invariably mixed up with pain and 
which could merely bring about bondage of an intricate form. As 
regards the scripture-texts, these, according to Vatsyayana, spoke, 
no doubt, of the essence of soul as being pleasure, but pleasure 
signified nothing but perfect freedom from pain. Hence emancipa- 
tion or release was not, according to him, eternal pleasure, but an 
absolute deliverance from pain. 

41. UDDYOTAKARA, AUTHOR O E THE Hyaya-vartikn 

(about 635 A.D.). 

Uddyotakara was the author of a sub-commentary on the 

Nyaya-sutra called the Hyaya-vartika. 1 

to UddvoTaktra 6 aSSigned The' Vftsavadatta ,* an immortal work of 

the poet Subandhu, mentions Uddyotakara 
as a rescuer of the Nyaya, while the Vasavadatta itself is men- 
tioned in the Harsacarita 3 by Bana as a classical work which 
humbled the pride of all previous poets. The Harsacarita 4 des- 
cribes Bana as a poet who lived at the court of King Sri Harsa or 
Harsavardhana , and the manner in which the poet introduces 
himself into the work leaves no room for doubt that he was 
very young while his patron the king was mature in age and 

(Ny aya-vartika , closing lines). 

(Vasavadatta, p. 235, Hall’s edition). 

* «r*r i 

illiv jiwt n 

(Harsa-carita, ucchvasa 1). 

4 (Harsa-carita, uccbvasa II, p. 58, I^vara candra Vidyasagara’s edition). 
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experience. King Harsa reigned in Thane£vara during the whole 
of the period (A.D. 629-644) that the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-thsang 
travelled through India. This leads us to conclude that Bana 
flourished about A.D. 635, which is the latest date that can be 
assigned to Uddvotakara. 

In the Nyaya-vartika Uddyofcakara mentions a Buddhist 
_ treatise on Logic called the Vadavidhi 1 

kara e '' a e ° r yota ' which seems to be only another name for 

the Vadanyava by Dharmaklrti. On the 
other hand Dharmaklrti in his Nyaya-bindu 2 mentions a sastra 
which evidently refers to the Nyaya-vartika, and a sastra-kara 
who, seems to be the same as Uddyotakara. Hence we conclude 
that Dharmaklrti ^ and Uddyotakara were contemporaries who 
flourished about A.D. 635. 

The name Bharadvaja , 4 as applied to Uddyotakara, is derived 

Various names Of TTd. ^he _ family to which he belonged, 

dyotakara. wmJe ne is called Pasupatacarya on ac- 

, count of his having been a preceptor of the 

Pasupata Saiva sect. 

•Nothing is definitely known as to the place where Uddyota- 
Residenoe of Uddyota- ? ‘“if. W ^ S r° rn ; T ] ie onl J P lace mentioned 

kara. ‘ by him is Srughna 6 which is situated on the 

Thflnp-trcT-t. 7 t+ Western Jumna canal, 40 miles north of 

Thanes vara. It seems to me that Uddyotakara, while wri 


(Nyaya-vartika, 1-33, pp. 121, A.S.B.). 

(Vadanyaya of Dhamakirti in Bstan-hgyur, Afdo, Co, fol. 399). 
no longer Tx tan t. that Vasuband)m to ° wrote a treatise called Vadavidhi, which is 

(NySya-bindu , chap. Ill, pp. , 1 0 -I ] , Peterson’s edition). 

Dharmaklrti” in the Journal ‘‘ Uddyotakara, a contemporary of 
Ireland, for July 1914. ° f the Royal As »tie Society of Great Britain and 

# ^ <PUT: wtf (Nyaya-vartika, colophon). 

^ Varfaka 1_33, P ‘ 1 13 ’ M-M ' Vindhye ^ varr Posada Dvivedin’s edition). 
oWr^.li Th 6 ^ r 0 b ( a S f ^ ®e a lV + Buddtot°R®rd' thSang r6ached ^rughna on 

The MpMtance of the «5te 
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the Nyaya-vartika, resided at Thanes vara which was connected 
with Srughna by a high road. It is not unlikely that he received 
some time in his career patronage at the court of Thanesvara. 


42. Uddyotakara’ s Controversy with the Buddhists. 


His aim was to refute 
the Buddhist doctrines. 


(t The main object which prompted Uddyotakara to write his 

sub-commentary was to oppose Dignaga, 
Nagarjuna, and other Buddhist logicians 
that preceded him. This is evident from 
the opening lines of the Nvaya-vartika in which he says : “ Aksa- 
pada the foremost of sages propounded a sastra (body of doctrines) 
for the peace of the world ; and I shall write an expository 
treatise on it to remove the veil of error cast by quibblers.” 1 
>■ Dignaga is throughout designated as Bhadanta * (a venerable 
Buddhist monk) whose definition of perception (pratyaksa) is 
criticised in the Nyaya-vartika (1-1-4), and whose denial of the 
evidences of comparison * (upamdna) arid verbal testimony {*abda) 
is reviewed in the same work (1-1-6, 7)g, 

Do Buddhists deny the Soul ? 

In the Nyaya-vartika, 3-1-1, 3 Uddyotakara points out a cer- 
tain inconsistency among the doctrines 

of the smU^CT^ticisGcL 0ma ^ maintained by Bhadanta. Uddyotakara 

observes: “If you (Buddhists) say that 


it stands on the high road leading from the Gangetic Doab, via Mirat, Saharanpur, 
and Ambala, to the Upper Panjab and commands the passage of the Jumna By 
this route Mahmud of Ghazni returned from his expedition to Ivanoj, by this route 
Timur returned from his plundering campaign at Haridwar, and by this route 
Baber advanced to the conquest of Delhi.” 

(Ancient Geography of India, p. 347). 

»rr# sjjnfr srjn^ i 
arrrvsicr ii 

(Nyaya-vartika, opening lines). 


yfsr 


(Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-6, p. 61, A.S.B.). 


J' 3 s, *ni«nfr*r sry'mvfNjj sm^, *r 

sni% i ?iwnirrf% spun: fasra «ttvh i 


(Nyaya-vartika, 3—1—1, pp. 341-42). 
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there is no soul, you make an assertion contrary to your own 
doctrine. Your doctrine is that “ I 99 is identical neither with 
rupa (form) nor with vedana (feeling), sarhjna (sensation) samksara 
(impression) and vijndna (knowledge). Your scripture declares : 
c 0 monk, I am not rupa nor am I vedana ; I am not samjnd , 
samshara is not myself; and neither am I vijndna).' The ‘‘I' 5 
which is not identical with the five skandhas (aggregates of being) 
is in fact the soul. One who does not admit the soul can make 
no sense out of the philosophy of Tathagata. The text quoted 
above about the existence of the soul cannot be denied) as it 
actually occurs in the Sarvabhisamaya-sutra. It is therefore clear 
that if Bkadanta says, ‘ there is no atrnan he hurts his own 1 
system.” 

44 A further text speaking of the soul is as follows: — 4 I shall 
teach you, 0 Bhiksus, the burden and the burden-bearer: the 
five skandhas are the burden, and the pudgala is the burden- 
bearer.’ He who says, ‘there is no atman ,’ is a heretic .” i 


1 rrar wtv sfr firenff ^ wtt: gsrar i 

n vsrftffr ; 

WTK *fr f«^t i ^ I 3irr*fr wk* I 

(Nyaya-vartika, 3-1-1, p. 342, quoted from Samyutta nikaya part III, chap. 
Ill, p. 25, Pali Text Society’s edition). 

2 The following correspondence, on the Buddhistic denial of the soul, quoted 

f™ * be ih 11 * 1 }?) Koval Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland for 

1901, pp. 307—308, and p. 573, will be read with interest : — 

Buddhist sutras quoted by Brahnana authors. 

^; ys Davids,— Several months ago I invited my friend Professor Satis 
Chandra V idyabhusana, the joint, editor of the Buddhist Text Society’s Journal 

n^,eroufref a ? | ast Bulletin of M. Barth Tof Paris]-to collect the 

UddvotaL™ TTrff to Buddhist sayings or tenets, scattered in the treatises of 
e fc the Uda f ana ’ ^acaspati MAa, etc. I heard from the Pandita that, just 

Afew™L^ e ’l he had been VS edb y yourself to devote himself to that work, 
prove itselfa contrihiftinTi e0 P 10 .u s materials : their publication will, no doubt. 
If the MahSvIna a 1 “P? rtiul< f to . °^ r knowledge of the great schools 

and the orthodox adherents ^oftheDaSanas. 8 ” relatlons betw0en tbei » sohools 

Bauddha h ehanter S“S!fq’ “ tbe Mutton, our 'observations and references to the 

or historical ^aecu^acv and It-'h ? ?a ' Sa ?!l aha ’ y. ifchout an y cla ™ to philological 
show onlv the praetiLbilib the subject—. of course! We intend to 

would butcaVTof t abll M usefulness of such inquiries, if trained scholars 

bhusana deserve actual notice in a mom ocnspicuJus journal " ^ 

ehap Th xxvi St of iS th lle M f °i^ Wing ; _T ^- SSlistamba-sutra quoted by Candrakirti in 

r»«^.» mMp4da ; zssi riir, asms 
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43. Uddyotakara criticises Vastjbandhu and Naoarjuna. 


In his Vartika 


The Buddhist theory of 
example, drstanta . criti- 
cised. 


on the Nyaya-sutra, 1-1-37, Uddyotakara 
refers to a Buddhist philosopher (identified 
with Vasubandhu; who remarked that the 
three parts of a syllogism as defined by 
Aksapada were not so ingenious as they 


<ible fidelity by the celebrated author of the Bhamati, ad Brahma-sutra ii, 2 19 
I ragmen. ts ot the same sutra are to be found in the Sarvadar^ana. 

• * * 


The second also is curious The sutra of “ the burden and the 

as w ‘\ 11 kl }° wn from the Abhidharmako$a, the Bodhicarvavataratlka and 
“Pnd^W5dim» M Th ! WaS the U°f decisive authorities referred to by the 

iranm ™ « “ h P ihw ^ sutra is cited by Uddyotakara against its Buddhist 

pponuxts . therefore, if [a Buddhist] says, ‘ [there] is no atmand he hurts Thh 

, wn J s y. stem * ^ as been said: * I shall teach you, Bhiksus, the burden and the 

beared S ‘ a w ' ^ sk “ ndhas are the burden, and the pudgala is the burden- 
bun ci. W ho says [there] is no atman is heretic.’ Such is the sutra.” 

at £f° ?*J st words authentic ? . . . This seems very hard • but you know rW 

monv Z 1 /* 14 1 ? anxiot 1 blinking that the pudgalavadc/is more in har- 

y it li the duhUia satya and the law of /carman than the nairdtmyavada, etc 

Uhent Loots Du La Vallee Poussin. 

January /, 1901 . 


The Sutra of the Burden-bearer. 


Wurzburg, 


April 22 , 1901. 


the ‘ < ofltm of 7hr , D d ,’Tr 1 A, 1 P , r ° b f bIy n0t have 6Sca P ed your notice that 

Poussin fe Ms l it > B - Ien T'f • h ° B . urd ?J 1 * bearer ' which Professor de la Valleo 
ioussin, m his letter in. your last issue (p. 308), refers to as quoted by the Pudga- 

lavadms as an authority on their side, is actually to be found in our Pali Pitaka “at 
vol. 111, p. 25, of the Samy utta Nikaya. • ’ 


The manner in which this 
the Bauddhas as being against 
instructive. 


ancient sutta was appealed to by the opponents of 
the Bauddhas’ doctrine of the non-dlman is very 


_ . ^ ar ^ rom b°mg entitled, on the ground of this sutta, to consider the pudqala - 
vada as a genuine portion of the ancient doctrine, it is just the other way. For we 
have m it a proof that puggala in the sense of a soul (attd) was unknown to the 
author of the sutta. He uses the word quite clearly as referring simply to the five 
slecind/im, and indeed states so in so many words. To him bhdra and liar a. Burden 
and Bearer, form one inseparable unity, and the laying down of the Burden, that 

is ot the skandhas, is synonymous and simultaneous with the laying down of the 
Bearer (Bharamkkhepana=haranikkhepana). 

in his use of the sutta, is guilty of what we call, in logic, a 
sub reptio. ’ 


Yours sincerely, 


E. Hardy. 


[From the point of view of absolute truth the soul is unreal, but from the 
empirical standpoint it is real. The illusory relation between the fivefold aggregate 
and the soul as a burden and its bearer will continue until their absorption into 
SunyatS or nirvana.] 
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appeared. 1 Vacaspati Misra in his Vartika-tatparya-tika* on the 
Nyaya-sutra, 1 - 1 - 37 , quotes the same remark which he explains bv 
saying that here Subandhu [evidently the same as Vasubandhul 
observes that the three parts of a syllogism beginning with ‘ propo- 
sition as defined by Aksapada are badly eonfounded.” Uddyo- 
takara does not examine the remark, but satirically says that the 
person from whom it emanated was a mighty logician ! ! ! In this 
connection there is however an examination of the definition given 
by a Buddhist logician, of an example ( drstanta ) s in which, accord- 
ing to him, the reason (middle term) and the predicate (major term) 
co-abide, e.g. in a syllogism, viz. sound is non-eternal, because it is 
a product, like a pot— the non-eternality and producibility co-abide 
in a pot. Uddyotakara asks : how can a Buddhist, a holder of the 
doctrine of momentariness, maintain that non-eternality (which 
refers to posterior non-existence) and producibility (which refers to 

prior non-existence) co-exist in a pot (which possesses a mere mo- 
mentary existence) ? 


On similar grounds Uddyotakara attacks the Buddhist logi- 

Nagarjuna criticised. c * an h< agarjuna 4 , who in his Pramana-vihe- 

tana or Pramana-vidhvamsana (q.v.) defines 
an example as the place in which is decisively shown the relation 
between the reason (middle term) and its invariable companion 
the predicate (major term). It is impossible for a Buddhist to show 

th! w ° f he re f° n 1? - g ‘ the fact that is a Product) and 

S hfm co exift. S ' DOn " e rnallty) ’ Since the two cannot - according 


*fcrf?r I 

(Nyaya-varfcika, 1-1-37, p. 139, Bibliotheca Indica series). 

(Nyaya-varfcika-tatparya-tika, 1-1-37, p. 203, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 

s *rar fuft i 

(Nyaya-vSrtika, 1-1-37, p. 139, Bibliotheca Indica series). 
dpe/isdetoed 1 'by “ 6Xample (d ^ 3nta ’ in Tibetan : 

(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, ha, folio 417 ). 
Uddyotakara opposes the above definition as follows : 

JPffc ?gT*R yrir i 

the Jit6d ^ M ‘ M ' Vindhy6 ' VarI PrasSd ia 
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44. Uddyotakara CRITICISES Dignaga. 

Uddyotakara in his Nyaya-vartika 1 mentions a Buddhist logi- 
The theor of c * an Bk&danta (same as Dignaga ) 2 who 

tion, pratyhsa , controvert- defines perception ( pTcttyaJcsct ) as a knowledge 
e <*. ' which is free from reflection {Icalpana) , 3 that 

is, which is not connected with a name or 
genus. Perception is in fact a pure sense-knowledge which is not 
expressed by a name or specified by a genus, which is specific in 
itself and cognised by itself. 

This definition of perception is declared by Uddyotakara to 
be absurd. If a certain knowledge were not expressible by a 
name, how could it be called perception ? The word perception 
would be meaningless if the knowledge corresponding to it were 
not capable of being expressed by a name. In the same way if 
perception referred to a specific individual (svarupa) and not to a 
genus, it could not, according to Uddyotakara, be grasped in our 
mind and expressed to our fellowmen, since our cognition of an 
object invariably assumes a generic form 


1 g wfu i nracw *rrw srTfflRfraRfH i 

wsreflN uu srajTjfijfN i w Nf«c unN arram; 

(Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-4, pp. 44-45, Bibliotheca Indica series). 


2 Vaeaspati Mi6ra in his gloss on the above observes:— 

^fvrir TfrT 

(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tlkS, 1-1-4, p. 102, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 

3 Vaeaspati and Jay anta observe that kalpana, reflection, is the connection of 
an object with its adjuncts enumerated below 

(1) Name ( nama ), e.g. dittha, etc. 

(2) Genus (jatij, e.g. cow, etc. 

(3) Quality (guna), e.g. dark, etc. 

(4) Action ( kriya ), e.g. walking, etc. 

(5) An adventitious entity ( dravya ), e.g. a load (on the back), etc. 

A knowledge unconnected with any of these adjuncts is perception. For in- 
f P erce P tl0ri of an individual cow consists of a specific knowledge into 

which the name, genus, etc., of the individual cow do not enter. 

Cf - ^ %rp ^i^qsrT vr^Pvr snfSpmsrT gutaRw»r t fawrowiT sttwiwtstc 

_ (Jayanta’s Nyaya-manjari, chapter II, p. 93, edited by Gahgadhar Sastri, 
Vizianagaram, Sanskrit senes; compare also Vaeaspati Mirra’s NySya-vartika-tat- 

P- 102 > edited by Gahgadhar Sastri, Vizianagaram Sanskrit 

. r f he m^°^f hal P an a seems to have been used in a different sense by Dignaga 
(q.v.). The idea of genus (; jati ), quality {guna), action (kriya), and name (nama) was 

derived from the Mahabhasya of Patanjali. 

9 
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45. Uddyotakara’s Explanation of Perception. 

Perception (pratyaksa) , as defined by Aksapada, is knowledge 
which is produced by the intercourse of a sense with its object. 

The intercourse (sannikarsa ) , which is of six kinds, is explained 
in the Nyaya-vartika (1-1-4) of Uddyotakara as follows : — 

(1) Conjunction (samyoga) — e.g. a jar is perceived through its 

conjunction with our eye. 

(2) Conjoined -inherence ( samyukta-samavaya ) — e.g. in perceiv- 

ing the colour of a jar there is conjunction of our eye 
with the jar in which colour inheres. 

(3) Conjoinecl-inherent inherence ( samyukta-samaveta-sainavdya ) 

— e.g. in perceiving the generic nature of the colour 
(colourness) there is conjunction of our eye with the jar 
in which inheres colour wherein again colourness is in- 
herent. 

(4) Inherence {samavaya) — e.g. we perceive sound which inheres 

in our ear-cavitv. 

•/ 

(5) Inherent-inherence (samaveta-samavaya) — e.g. we perceive 

soundness (the generic nature of sound) which inheres in 
sound which in its turn is inherent in our ear-cavity. 

(6) Qualification or particularity (visesanala) — e.g. we perceive 

the non-existence of a thing through the particularisation 
of the spot which the thing could occupy on earth. 

46. Uddyotakara’s Definition of Inference. 

Uddyotakara in his Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-5, defines inference 1 
(anumana) as that knowledge which is preceded by perception of 
the reason (middle term) and remembrance of its invariable con- 
comitance with the predicate (major term). For an instance, 
I perceive that this hill has smoke which I remember to be in- 
variably concomitant with fire, and hence I infer that this hill 
has fire. The form of inference is as follows : — 

(1) Whatever is smoky is fiery. 

(2) This hill is smoky. 

(3) Therefore this hill is fiery. 

Inference is divided by Uddyotakara as (1) exclusively — affirm- 
ative ( anvayi ), (2) exclusively — negative (vyatireki), and (3) affirm- 
ative-negative (anvaya-vyatireki ) . Exclusively — affirmative is the 
inference in which the middle term abides in the major term as well 
as in things homogeneous with it, there being nothing which is hetero- 
geneous from the major term, e.g. this is nameable, because it is 


1 I 

(Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-5, p. 47, M.M. Vindhe^vari Prasada’s edition). 

Inference is lmga~paramarsa (a syllogism from sign) as aided by remembrance. 
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E K C i USh - el Tr negative is the inference in which the 

else in which tha/term . ® mmor term alone > there being nothing 
T# that te , m 18 known t0 be Present, e.g. the earth is 
different from other elements, because it possesses smell. Affirma- 

ms negative is the inference in which the middle term, while 

abiding m things homogeneous with the major term, does not abide 

m any thing heterogeneous from the same, e.g. sound is non-eternal 
because it is cognised by our senses. ’ 

47. Uddyotakara’s Theory op Verbal Knowledge. 

The signification of Utters. 

If a word is a mere combination of letters, how do we coo- n : se 
a thing on hearing the word ? ’ ogn se 

Uddyotakara in his Vartika on the Nyaya-sutra, 2-2-55, says 

How does a word signify become cognisant of a tiling on hearing 
at ling? _ the last letter of its corresponding word aq 

Uddyotakara. f iaecl b T the recollection of the preceding 

. n i. „ Otters, i.e. when we hear the last letter there 

IS a collective recollection of all the previous letters. For instance 

Wd its lastrttlr 0 ^ 11 ^ PreSen T t i° US an y thin § until we have 
- d its last letter, viz. w, as aided by our recollection of the nre- 

ceding letters, viz. c and o. The letters c, o and «, by a conven- 
tional association produce in us the cognition of the^thin^ called 
C ™V Thls 1S tbe wa y in which things are signified by 5 letters 

nhhnS ei h W f r n S C0 ?r e r^ f letters ’ in accordance with the Nyaya 
philosophy followed by Uddyotakara. * ** 

Sphota-vada, the doctrine of phonetic explosion. 
Uddyotakara in his Nyaya-vartika, 2-2-55, alludes, however 

A rival theory. heW that ^mgS COUld 

Sphota the outburst of 1 . be signified by letters. These sages, as 
a conglomerate sound. pointed out by Vacaspati Misra in his Nyava - 
. r x 7 vartika tatparya-tika, 2—2—55, were sun 

bg to a rttS: ttao 2 ', of , pl ! onetio «Ptaion. U- 

J5S , A , f ’ a thing IS not signified by letters -no matter whether 

the letteis are taken m their separate or collective form No single 

letter of a word can nrndnpp nruYm’fmn ^ * * -l\u single 

j.u Bro . XT ... product, cognition of a thing corresponding to 

the word. Neither c nor o nor w as separated from one another m n 
produce in us the cognition of a thing called cow. The letters "in 

ktotton' ° ann0 ‘ ^° du ° e 

out L Lr 1 , P ron 1 ounced » perishes and does not continue 
long to form a whole word. G, o and w not being able to exist 
simultaneously cannot produce the oognition of a cow. 
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We cannot also, they say, derive the cognition of thing 
from a word on hearing its last letter as aided by the recollection 
of the preceding letters, because the recollection of letters can 
bring about only the letters, but not the things corresponding to 
them. Yet nobody can deny that on hearing the word “ cow ” we 
become cognisant of the thing called “ cow.” Hence there must be 
something over and above the letters which produces tlm cogni- 
tion of the thing. This something is a conglomerate sound which 
bursts out after each letter has been uttered. It is distinct from 
the letters but revealed by them. This outburst of a conglomerate 
sound, that is, of a word as a whole, is called sphota, which, literally 
signifies an explosion of sounds. When we utter the first letter of 
a word there is revelation of the sphota, which becomes more and 
more explicit along with the utterance of the following letters, 
until at last we become cognisant of the thing signified by the 
word. 

Apoha — negation of the opposite. 

* In the Nyaya-vartika, 2-2-65, Uddyotakara mentions the 

Buddhists who hold that what forms the 

Does a word denote denotation of a word is really apoha, 1 ex- 
apoha, exclusion ? _ . „ ... a i 

elusion of the opposites. A word bears, ac- 
cording to them, a denotation of exclusion ; that is, it denotes ex- 
clusion of what is denoted by other words. Thus the denotation 
of a cow is the exclusion of the denotation of a non-cow, that is, a 
cow is that which is not a non-cow. This theory is controverted 
by Uddyotakara on the ground (1) that we cannot conceive of a 
negative denotation, that is, the denotation of exclusion, unless we 
have previously conceived of a denotation of a positive character , 
e.g. a man can form no idea of a non-cow until he has formed the 
idea of a cow from which the former idea is to be excluded, and 
If he has already conceived of the denotation of a cow, there is no 
necessity for a further denotation of exclusion ; (2) though in 
the ease of two opposite (contradictory) words the denotation of 
one word may exclude that of the other, the exclusion will not be 
possible in the case of such a word as “all’ 5 which has nothing to 
exclude. 

48, Uddyotakara’s Theory of Sufferings. 


Uddyotakara in his Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-1, says that pain or 

Channels of springs, suffering (duhkha) is of twenty-one kinds, 

viz. (1) the body, (2-7) the six senses (the 


] For a full criticism of the Vaiyakarana doctrine of apoha consult the Nvava- 

also Nyaya-vartika, 2-2-65, Bibliotheca In.diea, Mfm- 

amsa-vartisa, and V aiyakarana-bhusana-sar a of Kaunda Bhatfca. 

* 
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eye, ear, nose, tongue, skin and mind), (8-13) the six objects of 
sense (colour, sound, odour, flavour, touch and desire, etc.), (14-19) 
the six cognitions (visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactual 
and mental), (20) pleasure, and (21) pain. Of these the body is 
regarded as “pain” because it is the abode of all painful experi- 
ences; the senses, objects and cognitions are called “pains,” be- 
cause they constitute the channels through which pain reaches us ; 
pleasure is designated as pain because it is always accompanied 
by the latter ; and pain is by its very nature painful. 

49. Vac asp att Misra, author oe the Nyaya-vartika- 

TATPARYA-TIKA 

ft 

(about 841 A.D.). 

Dharmakirti and several other Buddhist logicians 1 having 

compiled treatises subversive of the inter- 

Brlhmanif TteTpreta! P retatio ™ Vatsyayana and Uddyota- 
tions. kara, a JBrahmana logician of great erudi- 

tion named Vaeaspati Mi6ra wrote, in sup- 
port of the Brahmana commentators, an elaborate gloss on the 
Nyaya-vartika called the Wyaya-vartika-tatparya-tlka^ 

Vaeaspati, who is reputed to be a native of Mithila (modern 

Darbhanga in North Behar), must have 
t-ime CaSpatl S plaCe and i\ (:)ur i s h e d in the ninth century A.D. , as he 

compiled his Kyaya-suci-nibaudha 3 in the 
year 898, which evidently refers to the samvafetsh and corresponds 
to 841 A.D. He preceded the Buddhist logician Ratnakirti* (about 
1000 A.D.) who quotes him. 


(ISTyaya-vartika-tatparya-tlka, opening lines, edited by M.M. Gangadhar Sastri 
in the Vizianagaram Sanskrit series) 1 

2 In order to prevent interpolations into the Nyaya-sutra, Vaeaspati compiled 
an Index of the sutras of the work called Nyaya-suci-nibandha. 

* 553TN gfwl it I 

(Nyaya-suci-nibandha, colophon). 

The year 898, if .it refers to the samvat era, corresponds to 841 A.D., but if it 
refers to the 6aka era, corresponds to 976 A.D. 

V* Apoha-siddhi, p. 7 ; Ksapabhanga-siddhi, p. 58 (included in Six Buddhist 
Nyaya Tracts, edited by H. P. Shaltri). 
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Vacaspati Misra, whose patron was king Nrga, ] received 

instruction in philosophy from a teacher 
^ i nlocana, preceptor of name d Trilocana. 2 Vacaspati plainly ad- 

‘ ~ ’ mits that his explanation of pratyaksa 

perception), in so far as it refers to its division into savikalpaka 
the determinate), and nirvikalpaka (the indeterminate), is derived 
1 either from the commentary -of Vatsyayana nor from the sub- 
orn mentary of Uddvotakara, but reflects directly the teaching of 
is preceptor Trilocana. ^This Trilocana, evidently a writer on 
Vaisesika philosophy, must have flourished before 1000 A. D. when 
his doctrines of generality 3 ( samavaya ) and causality * (kart/a, 
sahakarikamna) , etc., were criticised by the Buddhist logician 
Ratnaklrti the famous author of Apoha-siddhi and Ksanabhanga- 
siddhi.^ Rajasekhara (about 917 A.D.) mentions Trilocana 5 to 
whom is ascribed a poem called Partha-vijaya. 

1 acaspati Misra’s Nyaya-kanika,^ a work on logic, is not now 

Vacaspati’s other works. availab l e - He is said to have written com- 

mentaries on the works of all the schools 
of philosophy. His commentary on the Yedanta-bhasva called 
bhamati-tlka and that on the Samkhya-karika called Samkhya- 


•TUSTT 3\tT st ^ 1 

ITirH || 

^ (Bhamatx, last line). 

wrrw 

WrafWtatq 11 

J-Nya^-vart-ika-tStpaeya-tika, 1-1-4, p . 87, M.M. Gangadhar Sastri’s edition). 

*7 i wi marram *ror*rfHhmirf «n% ... 

Kllw *** H "* •&«’*. aBsSKSgggf aasy ." 

Mwmwn*r i f* i *r %m . 

*4K28? Ksanabhanga-siddhi, p. 58 , included in the t . gix JJL 

R Sjasek ha ra^refe^t o* Mocana iS Sakl to belon 8 to the SSkti-muktSvali of 

^ trno WTr . | 

'' ho else but Trilocana is „ ” 

port be perceived by the two-eve d° “retook fp ha_Vija > Ta ? How can its pur- 
poem ’ bo J c aa a two-eyed mortal understand i t h ,T' eyed Trilocana. to compose 

edited br5rG P p e Quackenb V o 5 ^’ Introdueti on, P- 53, Columbia University series, 

series . Mentl0aed “ ^ %aya - v5rtika - ta ^aya-tika, p. 395, Vizianagram Sanskrit 
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a va-kaumudl occupy a most important place in the philosophical 
literature of India Being equally at home in all the systems of 
philosophy and yet following no one of them as his own, Vacaspati 
was designated as Sarva-tantm-svatantra, “master of all systems 
uxit» reliant on no one of them in particular. 9 ’ 

In the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya- tika Vacaspati mentions four 

Reference to the four °^ Bud dhist philosophy, 1 viz. the 

Buddhist schools. Maanyamika, Vjjnana-vada, Sautrantika 

, , T , an< ^ ^he Vaibhasika including the doctrine 

Dharm^rrh^ Utri ^ a ’ an ^ re P eate( 31y criticises Dignaga and 


50. Vacaspati opposes Dignaga. 


Vacaspati Misra, in his Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tlka, criticises 

The analogue (jsti) definition of the analogue called “ bal- 

“balancing the ancing the effect,” harya-sama, as given 
effect, kSrya-sama, criti- by the Buddhist logician Dignaga, about 

. . 500 A D. 3 “Balancing the effect ’’Ms de- 

fined, by Dignaga as an opposition which one offers by showing that 

the effect ief erring to the subject is different from the one referring 
to the example. 

For instance, a disputant argues as follows: — 


Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of exertion, 
like a pot. 


His respondent opposes this argument by saying that no 
conclusion can be drawn from it, because a sound is not an effect 
of exertion of the same kind as a pot, the former being caused by 
a vibration of winds, but the latter by a lump of clay. This sort 
of futile opposition is, according to Dignaga, signified by the 
analogue called fc balancing the effect.” 

Vacaspati 5 controverts Dignaga by saying that the latter’s 


l Nyaya-vartika-fcgtparya-tlkS, 1-1-23; 1-2-1; 3-1-1; 4-1-33; 4-2-35, etc. 
Nyaya-vartlka-tatparya-tlkif, l-l-l ; 1-1-4; 1-1-5 ; 1-1-6 ; 1-1-8 ; 5-2-5, etc. 
Vacaspati Mara’s Nyaya- vartika-tatparya-tlka, 5-1-37, pp. 488-489 Viziana- 
garam Sanskrit series, where Dignaga is called Bhadanta. 

4 Dignaga defines harya-sama (balancing the effect) as follows 

?t<l h 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chap. VI, quoted by Vacaspati). 

5 The Tibetan version runs as follows:— 

(Pramana-samuecaya, chap. VI, Tshad-ma-kun-las-btus-pa , chap. VI, Batan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folio 13). ' 
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definition of “ balancing the effect 0 is untenable, inasmuch as 
an effect of exertion, in so far as it signifies “ coming into a state 
of existence from that of non-existence, 0 is exactly the same in 
the case of a sound as in that of a pot. Moreover, if Dignaga’s 
definition were accepted, then the Buddhistic denial of a. Maker 
of the universe would be futile. 

Those who believe in God argue as follows : — 

The universe has a Maker, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

If Dignaga were to oppose this argument by saying that the 
universe is not a product of the same kind as a pet, his opposi- 
tion, continues Vacaspati, would constitute an analogous rejoinder 
called “ balancing the effect.” In fact Vacaspati prefer,? the defi- 
nition of “balancing the effect” as given by Aksapada 1 (q.v.) 
according to whom an effect of exertion, even when it refers to the 
subject alone, may be of diverse kinds. 


51. Vacaspati criticises Dharmakirti. 

In the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika Vacaspati says that accord- 

The nnint nt' if f 11 V' to the Buddhist logician Klrti (Dharma- 
nigrahaShana. teea ’ klrti about 635 A.D.) there are only two 

kinds a of the point of defeat {nigrahasthdna ) , 
which occur respectively (1) when one adduces a reason which 
is not a proper one (asadhanahga-vacana ) , and (2) when one alleges 
defect in that where there is really no defect (adosodbhavana). °It 
is not, continues Klrti, proper to say that there are twenty-two 
varieties of the point of defeat inasmuch as all these are included 
in the two main kinds just mentioned. 

Vacaspati controverts the above criticism by saying that 
sage Aksapada too laid down two kinds of the point of defeat 
which occur respectively ( 1) when one misunderstands an argu- 

Whi e iTrT a T ] rl 2) ? 63 n0t ™ derstand it at all (apratipatti) . 
lie in respect of the division of the point of defeat into two 

Klrti or Dharmakirti gives a similar definition 

ETwriwHnra *»ituj«jT*iT^vrTfv tnyir i 

(Quoted by Vacaspati in the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, 5 - 1 - 37 ) 
yaya-sutra, 5-1-37. ‘ h 


^T»:— 

^ifti i 

IV 5*fafir-*w vfE Sir? n 

v^v aya-vartika-t5tparya-tika 5-^-1 -n aoo xt-" * „ 

1 v ■ ’ 1, p. 492, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 
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aXJwiST of I) barm a k!rti does not differ from that of 

than Ihci laid dTwn by former°’ “’’T 
(apratibhana) , which consists m one's inability to hit uponTiply 

wo kinds of the point of defeat laid down by Aksanada than in 
those laid down by Kirti. ■ A person defeated on the Ce of “ “ 
ingenuity may remain speechless or may talk irrelevantly This 
speechlessness (tns^mbhava) and irrelevant talk (pralapita) are not 
new points of defeat although they are recognized as such by Kirti. 

, , further observed that “renouncing the proposition ” 

(p atipna-samnyasa) as a point of defeat, is identical with a fallacy 

cert! f son ^ ete£, ^ a )’ because it involves a reason which is un- 
, ; mi ^ acaspati opposcs him by saying that the uncertainty 
of reason being pointed out after the proposition has been re- 
nounced, the point of defeat must in this case be designated as 
renouncing the proposition.” 2 ® 

< ?,° n f^ ermg their special characters even Dharmakirti 3 ad- 
mits that there are twenty-two varieties of the point of defeat. 


52 . Vacaspati’s Explanation oe Determinate and Indeter- 
minate Perceptions, Savikalpaka and Nirvikalpaka. 

Vacaspati 4 following his preceptor Triloeana 6 divides per- 

Savikalpafea and Nirvi- mto ^mds, viz. determinate or 

kalpalca defined. mediate ( set v % kcii'pa kci) and indeterminate or 

immediate {nirvikalpaka). The determinate 


1 Jayanta, similarly observes : — 

^ iflfvVTY ^TfvwfrtNT 

(Nyaya-manjai'I, almika 12, p. 639, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 

* V acaspati says : — 

*?«§;# tfh’fn’tn %c5rw^T5ff^ i srffr^*r^^T^fTTO^r nm srfir- 

(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, 5-2-5, p. 499, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 
Jayanta says: — 


, . . (Nyaya-manjari, p. 669, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 

* V acaspati writes : — 

rrcrif^ srsrt fzr^w 

(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, p. 87). 

TORT* || 

, (Nyaya-vartika-tStparya-tlka, p. 87). 
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Niruktakaras criticised. 


is knowledge which admits of specification : it is the knowledge of 
an object as particularised by its genus, etc., e g. this is a man (an 
individual coming under the genus 4 man 5 ). The indeterminate 
perception on the contrary is that knowledge which admits of no 
specification: it is the knowledge of an object derived through its 
first intercourse with one of our senses, e.g. this is something. 

Vacaspati further observes that the doctrine of determinate 

and indeterminate perceptions is very easy 
to comprehend, and has not on that account 
been explained by Vatsyayana in his Bhasya or Uddyotakara in 
his Vartika. The Niruktakaras 1 who flourished before Vacaspati 
used the term nirvikalpaka , but they explained it as the knowledge 
of an object in which its general ( samamga ) and particular ( visesa ) 
features were combined. Vacaspati controverts the view of the 
Niruktakaras by saying that if, in the nirvikalpaka stage, an object 
were to combine in itself its general and particular attributes, how 
could, in the savikalpaka stage, the two, viz. the general and the 
particular, be separated so that one might be predicated of the 
other in the form, “this (particular) is man (general). 5 ’ 


53 . Vacaspati’s Theory of Right Knowledge and Wrong 

Knowledge (Pramd and Apramd). 


Right knowledge (Pramd or tattva-jndna) defined in the Nyaya- 
vartika, 1-1-2, is the knowledge of a thing as it is, while wrong 
knowledge or error ( apramd , bhrama or mithyd-jndna) is the know- 
ledge of a thing as it is not. 

There are conflicting theories as to the exact nature of the 
wrong knowledge. Vacaspati Misra in his Nyaya- vartika* tatparya- 
tlka, 1-1-2, mentions five different theories which may be sum- 
marised as follows : — 

(1) Atma-khyciti (manifestation of the self) — is a wrong know- 
ledge in which our cognition, which exists in our mind 
alone, manifests itself , as a thing existing outside of us. 
The Y ogacara Buddhists, who follow this theory, say 
tbat . our cognition (or knowledge) alone is real, and its 
manifestation as external objects is a wrong knowledge. 


( N y aya-vart ika-t a tparya-t ika , p. 89, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 


and tr6 f ? f the doctrine of nirvikalpaka 

fied. ( kS &a ' 'I ho _ te£ f ted cannot be identi- 

hans FhJ , hor o£ the Mimamsa-vartika (about 630 A D 1 was r»r 

haps the earliest writer who dealt with the doctrine.^ ' ^ 
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(2) Asat-khyati (manifestation of the unreal) — is a wrong know- 

ledge in which a thing, which is non-existent or unreal, 
manifests itself as existent or real, e.g. when a piece of shell 
is mistaken for apiece of silver. The piece of silver, being 
non-existent or unreal, its manifestation is a wrong know- 
ledge. The Madhyamika Buddhists, who hold this theory, 
say that all axe void and the manifestation to us of our in- 

t temal spates and the external objects is a w r rong knowledge. 

(3) A n ir vacaniya - khyat i (manifestation of the undefinable) — is a 

wrong knowledge in which a thing manifests itself in 
such a way that we cannot define it either as existent or 
as non-existent, e.g. when a piece of shell is mistaken for 
a piece of silver, our knovdedge is neither that of a piece 
of silver (which is not present) nor that of a piece of non- 
silver (there being an apparent presence of a piece of 
silver) , but that of a thing the nature of which we cannot 
define. The Advaita-vedantins, who hold this theory, 
say that if we regard the external things as real, it wall 
be a wrong knowledge, inasmuch as the things are un- 
definable, that is. neither do they possess a real existence 

y devoid of an empirical or apparent exis- 
tence. 

(4) A-kkyati (non-manifestation) — is knowledge in which the 

difference of one thing (subject) from another thing 
(predicate) is not manifested on account of certain de- 
fects of our senses, etc., and owing to this non-manifesta- 
tion we say that the one (subject) is identical with the 
other (predicate), e.^. when a piece of shell is supposed 
by us to be a piece of silver, in the form £f this is silver, 5 ’ 
there are perception of cc this 55 (shell) and recollection of 
silver together with a non-manifestation of their differ- 
ence caused by the defects of our senses, etc. This theory 
is upheld by the Prabhakaras. 

(6) Anyatha-khyati ( a converse manifestation) — is a wrong know- 
ledge in wdiich one thing is mistaken for another thing 
on the perception of: those properties of the first thing 
which are possessed in common by the second thing, and 
a thing possessed of these common properties is particu- 
larised not as the first thing (whose special properties 
are not, owing to certain defects of our senses, etc., cog- 
nised by us), but as the second thing which presents itself 
to our recollection at the time, e.g. when a piece of shell 
is mistaken for a piece of silver in the form “ this is 
silver,” the properties common to both (shell and silver), 
are supposed, by the person who commits the mistake, 
to abide not in “this ” (shell), but in ee silver” which he 
remembers at the time. This theory is propounded by 
the Naiyayikas. 

In a wrong knowledge when a person mistakes one thing (e.g. 
shell) for any other thing (e.g. a piece of silver), there is an actual 
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perception, through imagination (jnana-lalcsana), of that “ other 
thing,” because if he had not perceived it at all, he would not have 
exerted himself to pick it up. In fact when our mistake is dis- 
covered we remember that we actually perceived the thing. Hence 
the only rational theory, according to Vacaspati Misra, is that of 
anyathakhyati which satisfactorily explains the origination of wrono- 

i , j - o o 

knowledge. 

53a. Vacaspati's theory of Condition ( upadhi ). 

Vacaspati Misra, in his Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, 1-1-1, 
says that an inference is based on the invariable concomitance 
( vyapti ) of its middle term with the major term. Now, what is the 
nature of this invariable concomitance ? The Buddhists say that 
the middle term is in invariable concomitance with the major 
term, if the former stand to the latter in causa] relation (Jcdrya 
karana) or the relation of identity (svabhava). 

Seeing that the Buddhistic definition is too narrow and too 
wide, Vacaspati sets it aside by saying that the invariable con- 
comitance is that relation of the middle term with the major term 
which is freed from all conditions {upadhi). A condition is illus- 
trated in the following inference : — 

The hill is full of smoke, 
because it is full of fire. 

This is a wrong inference, because smoke always accompanies c 
fire, but fire does not always accompany smoke. 

The inference will, however, be right if we attach a condi- 
tion to its middle term in the following way : — 

The hill is full of smoke, 

because it is full of fire (fed by wet fuel). 

Here ‘ wet fuel ’ is a condition ( upadhi ) , which is attached to 
the middle term c fire. ? A fire by itself may not always accom- 
pany smoke, but when it is fed by wet fuel it is always attended 
by the same. 

u* tP^ S of condition should not qualify the middle term, 
which must be perfectly free from all conditions. If an inference 
is to be right, a disputant must remove from it all conditions 
which are suspected ( sahkita ) by himself or with which he is charged 
(samaropita) by his opponent. 

536. The Theory of Cause and Effect (kdrya-karana ) . 

^ In the Nyaya-kanika as also in the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya- 
tika, 3-2-17, Vacaspati Mi§ra criticises, on one hand, those who 
hold that an effect (karya) springs up from nothing ( asatah sajjd- 
yate) and, on the other hand, the samkhyas who hold that an 
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doctrim^of 6 ^^ 1 Ca ?, Se ( sata ^ s ajjayate ). He expounds the 
c£u!e but thnV f aiayi ^ fchat aneffect does not P re ' exist in its 

e“st before o * ° rigfaate '' hi <* did 

53c. The Buddhist and Jaina Scriptures condemned. 

Vacaspati Misra in his Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tlka, 2-2-68 
says that the author of the Brahmanic scripture is God, while 
that of the Buddhist and Jaina scriptures is Buddha and Rsabha- 

fnd a Rsabhade^ U or G ° d f 13 0m * iscient and all-powerful, Buddha 
and Bsabhacleva aie not so. How can we then place anv confi- 

foTmen’dMdedlnTo^, the J rahmai > ic ^ripture legislates 

tor men divided into four classes and passing through four stages of 

life, the scriptures of the Buddhists and Jainas do not concern 
themselves much with the regulation of practical life.-// At the dis- 
solution of the world the Buddhist and Jaina scriptures will dis- 
appear while the tradition of the Brahmanic scriptures will be kept 
up by God. * 


54. Udayanacarya, Author or the Nyaya-vartika- 

tatparya-tika-parisuddhi 

(984 A.D.). 

Vacaspati Misra was criticised by a host of Buddhist logicians, 

Udayana’s works. and ^ was vindicate him against their 
_ attacks that Udayanacarya or Udayakara, 

a Brahmapa logician of Mithila, wrote a sub-gloss on Vacaspati’s 
work called the Hyaya-vartika tatpurya-tika-parisuddhi. 1 He wrote 
several other works such as the Kusumanjall, Atma-tattva-viveka a 

Kirapavall and Nyaya-parisista (also called Bodha siddhi or Bodha- 
Suddhi). 


tlt - ' Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tlka- pariiSuddhi embodies elaborate notes on the 
yaya-vartika-t atparya-tlka of Vacaspati MiSra whose words Udavana proposes to 
elucidate by the grace of the Goddess of Speech, thus: — 


flTH: gsrtv SftVT 

*TSTSf%: fiwfq I 

sr n 

(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika-parriuddhi, 1-1-1, edited by M.M. Vindhyesvari 
Prasad Gvivedin and M.M. Lakshman fSastri, in the Bibliotheca Indica series. 


*fr«r JiRurr asq '# 

(Atma-tattva-viveka, last lines). 
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His place and time. 


Udayana, better known as Acarya, was the author of another 

work called Laksanavali, 1 in the introduc- 
tion to which he says that he composed the 
book in the Saka year 906 corresponding to A.D. 984. He was 
born in Man-roni, a village 20 miles north of Darbhanga in Mithila 
on the east bank of the river Kamala. 


55. Udayaha combats the Buddhists. 


It is said of Udayana that he frequently defeated the Bud- 
dhists 2 in religious discussions, but the 

thF d BuMh^usL°Ws ^tter did not admit his victory over them, 
death. Une day, there was a very hot contest be- 

tween him and the Buddhists on the ques- 
tion of the existence of God. Not being able to make them be- 
lieve in God by arguments, Udayana ascended the top of a hill, 
taking a Brahmana and a Sramana (Buddhist) with him. He 
hurled both of them down from the top of the hill. When falling 
down on the ground, the Brahmana cried aloud ‘ there is God,’ 
while the Sramana exclaimed ‘there is no God.’ It so happened 
that the Sramana died of the fall, while the Brahmana came to 
the ground unhurt. This fact was considered as a convincing 
proof of the existence of God. 


Udayana gained victory but was blamed as a murderer. Be- 
coming penitent, he proceeded to the temple of Jagannatha at 
Burl. After he had lived there for three days and three nights, he 
was told in a dream that Jagannatha would not appear before 
him until he was cleansed of his sin, by performing the peniten- 
tiary rites of tusanalci at Benares. Accordingly he went to that 
city, where he put an end to his life by tusanala , i.e. by burning 
himself m a slow fire It is said that Udayana was not pleased 
with, the decision of Jagannatha, as that deity did not show any 
mercy towards him in consideration of the services he had ren- 
dered to maintain his glorious existence Udayana, while dvinsr 
thus addressed Jagannatha 

, P^oud of thy prowess thou despisest me — upon whom thv 
existence depended when the Buddhists reigned supreme ! ” 8 


®rhrf ii 


s/ Vide my article on 
Society, part I, 1896. 


(Laksanavali, colophon). 

“Buddhism in India 5 ’ in the Journal, Buddhist Text 


bijj qsr i 

fwfki i, 
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56. Udayana opposes Kalyana Raksita and Dharmottara. 

m 

Kalyana Raksita (about 829 A.D ) and Dharmottaracarya 

The doctrine of apoha, (about 847 AD), two Buddhist logicians 
icsaria-bhhga , etc., criti- whose accounts will be given hereafter, wore 
clsed * opposed by Udayanaearya. The arguments 

advanced by Kalyana Raksita in his Isvara-bhanga-karika to refute 
the existence of_God were controverted by Udayana in his Kusum- 
anjali. In the Atma-tattva-viveka Udayana criticised the theories 
of apoha (the knowledge of a thing by the exclusion of its oppo- 
sites), hsana-bhanga (the momentary existence), srutyapramanya 
(denial of the authority of the Veda), etc., propounded by Kalyana 
Raksita in his Anvapoha-vicarakarika, sruti-pariksa, etc., and by 
Dharmottara in his Apoha-nama-prakarana and Ksana-bhanga- 
siddhi. 

57. Udayana’s Kusuma^jali. 

God — Isvara . 

The Kusumimjali (literally “ a handful of flowers 5 ’), which is 
divided into five chapters called clusters, treats of the supreme 
soul ( Paramdtma ) or God ( Isvara ) whose worship enables us, 
according to Udayana, to attain paradise and emancipation. 
“Although all men worship Him alike under various names, there 
is,” says he, “no harm in carrying on a logical investigation 
about Him which may also be called His worship.” 

In the course of the investigation, Udayana says that there 

is an unseen cause called desert ( adrsta ) 1 

° f tho existenee which determines our happiness and 

misery. When we perform a good or bad 

action, the merit or demerit that ensues therefrom resides in our 

soul under the name of adrsta or desert. Associated with a suit- 

• * * 

able time, place and object, it produces in us pleasure or pain. 
Since a non-inteiligent cause cannot produce its effect without -the 
superintendence of an intelligent spirit, it is to be admitted 
that there is a Supreme Agent called the All-powerful God who 
bestows on us pleasure and pain as the effects of our desert. 


1 That there is an unseen, cause called adrsta (desert) is proved on the following 

grounds: — . 

(a) An effect proceeds from a cause. If there had been no interdependence 

of a cause and its effect, the latter would have been found everywhere and always. 
But an effect is only occasional and hence it is dependent on a cause. Our happi- 
ness and misery are dependent on a cause called adrsta . # . 

(b) A cause again is only an effect in relation to its preceding .cause, which is 
linked with another cause and so on. The world having no beginning, the succes- 
sion of cause and effect is eternal like a continued series of seed and plant. The 
desert on which our happiness and misery depend cannot also be traced to its first 
beginning. 
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Some people deny God, relying merely on the efficacy of sacri- 
fices, etc., enjoined by the Veda. Udayana asks them : whence does 
the Veda derive its authority ? The Veda is certainly not eternal, 
as everything in the world is subject to creation and destruction. 
Non-eternal as it is, it cannot be a source of right knowledge un- 
less we suppose its author to be an infallible person. That person 
is God. Those who deny God, do thereby overthrow the authority 
of the Veda. 

Some say that there is no God, as we do not perceive Him. 
Udayana silences them b}^ stating that the non-perception of an 
object can prove its non-existence only if the object is one which 
is ordinarily perceptible. God is not ordinarily perceptible, and 
hence our non-perception of Him does not prove His non-existence. 

It has been contended that God is no authority to us, inas- 
much as He does not possess right knowledge. A right knowledge, 
nay, knowledge of any kind, concerns itself with an object unknown 
before. God’s knowledge, which is not limited by time and space, 
cannot come under this description because it never refers to an 
object previously unknown. Udayana meets the contention by 
saying that the description of right knowledge cited above is incor- 
rect. A right knowledge should, in his opinion, be defined as an 
independent apprehension which corresponds to its object in the 
external world. God is the source of such knowledge and is there- 
fore the supreme authority to us. 

There are many proofs to establish the existence of God. 
The earth being a product like a pot must have a maker. The 
maker must be an intelligent being possessing a will to bring 
atoms together and to support them. That intelligent being is 
God. It is He who introduced the traditional arts such as carpen- 
try, weaving, etc., which have come down to us from time im- 
memorial. 


(c) The effects which are diverse in character imply a diversity of causes. 
As our happiness and misery are diverse in character, we cannot say that God or 
nature alone is their cause. They must be due to the diversity of our deserts. 

( d ) It is a universal practice to perform good actions and avoid bad actions as 
the means of gaining happiness and avoiding misery. The actions themselves dis- 
appear, but they leave behind them certain traces which operate in bringing about 

appmess and misery. The trace of a good action is called merit while that of a 
bad action is called demerit and the two together are called desert ( adrsta ). The 
^esert resides m (the soul of) the person who performs an action and not in the 
thing from which he derives happiness or misery. 

The above reasons are summarised thus : — 

' ; . V . i 

(Kusumanjali, stavaka I). 
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, God having made this world causes it to collapse, and having 

fwS° ye v d re T akeS n xt a ' s a “agio-show. His will manifest! 
itself unhindered m all actions 


Perceiving suitable materials (atoms) for creation, and conceiv- 
ing a desire for the same, He made this wonderful universe which 
is supported by His will. 

Udayana offers prayer to God, at the concluding part of his 
Kusuman jali, as follows : — 


Iron-souled are they in whose hearts Thou canst find no 
place, though repeatedly washed by the inundations of ethics 
and sacred texts ; still in time, 0 Merciful One, Thou in Thy good- 
ness wilt save those people too, because even in going to controvert 
Thy existence they have earnestly meditated on Thee.” 1 “ As for 

us, O Thou Essential .Beauty, though our minds have been long 
plunged in Thee, the ocean of joy, yet are they verily restless still 
and unsatisfied : therefore, Oh Lord, haste to display thy mercy 

t at, our minds being fixed only on Thee, we may no more be sub- 
ject to the afflictions of death. 2 ” 


58. Udayana’s Atma-tattva-viveka. 

The Atma-tattva-viveka (fit. a discussion about the true na- 

_ An analysis of the tU1 - e ° f _ the soul ) otherwise called Baud- 
Atma-tattva-viveka. dhadhikara (a discourse concerned with 

the Buddhists) or Bauddha-dhikkara (Fie 
to the Buddhists). It 3 proposes to refute four Buddhistic theories 
m order to establish a permanent soul. The four theories are: 

Jy a '/‘ a '~0' l ' a * h y a _ that every thing is momentary; (2) vahyar- 
t ha-bhang a -—that things possess no external reality ; (3) guna-guni- 
oheaa-bhahga that a substance is not distinct from its qualities ; 


1 W 

t*rt if wisremswp I 

*trrt qrrqfiyiff srvv sw f srtr: ii 

JKusumanjali, stavaka 5, edited and translated by E. B. Cowell and M. C. 
Nyayaratna, Calcutta). • 


2 *rwTqr*g f^ra^fr 

smtfrfq nwuft i 

*nrr«r f«r£rf^ qtwr sr^runri 
'wwfn srnm* vnm; gsrefasiT! n 

(The Kusurnanjali, stavaka 5, edited and translated by E. B. Cowell and M. C. 
Nyayaratna, Calcutta). 



3 The Atma-tattva-viveka, edited by Jaya Narayana Tarkapaneanana, pp. 1 
10, 24, 30, 31, 32, 34, 38, 39, 45, 46, 47, 53, 69, 89,” 92', 93, etc. 

10 
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and (4) anupalambha — that the world is void The book is divided 
into five sections of which the first four are concerned with the 
refutation of these theories, while the fifth concerns itself with the 
establishment of a permanent soul. 

The Buddhists say that whatever is existent is momentary. 
A seed, for an instance, cannot continue up to the time when a 
plant springs out of it. The consequent cannot in fact come into 
being until the antecedent has ceased to exist. By the principle 
of ctpohct differentiation, we cognise an object as different from 
other objects, e.g. a cow is cognised as that which is not a not-cow. 
Some of the Buddhists (e.g. the yogacaras or vijnana vadins) main- 
tain that there are no external objects corresponding to our 
cognitions and that the cognitions alone are real. jAXay(i~vij %(Xnci y 
the abiding-cognition (or the abode of cognitions) called “ego ” is 
the continuous flow of momentary cognitions called pravrtti-vijnana. 
Certain Buddhists go so far as to say that there is no substance 
distinct from its qualities, and that the world is void. A substance 
could not be defined if it existed apart from its qualities ; and the 
substamce and qualities are both to be denied if they are supposed 
to be identical. In fact a substance exists in relation to its quali- 
ties and the latter exist in relation to the former. It is this net of 
relations or conditions which constitutes the veil ( samvrti ), called 
the world, of which the essence is voidness. 

These theories are set aside by Udayana who maintains that 

trdayana’s contention ^ere * s a permanent soul ( atma ) whose 

. emancipation consists in getting rid of 

sufferings for ever. As to whether the soul is a principle of self- 
i lummation and essence of bliss, the interrogator may consult the 
Upamsads or appeal to his own heart. The Naiyavikas are satisfied 

if the soul is completely freed from the sufferings which are of 
twenty-one kinds. 

Udayana says that the injunctions such as “ do not kill ” are 
respected by the followers of the Vedic as well as the Buddhistic 
religions. ‘ Shaving the head,’ ‘ making magic circles,’ etc., are the 
special practices of the Buddhists. The Buddhist scripture is dis- 
regarded in so far as it opposes the Vedas, controverts the doctrines 
of our great men and persuades people to build caityas, wear tattered 
robes, etc., m antagonism to our religion. 


59. Jayanta, Author of the Nyaya-maSjari 
(about the 10th century A.D.). 

Another Brahmana logician who fought hard against the 
Life Of Jayanta. Buddhists ^ was Jayanta, author of the 

, iNyaya-manjarl, an independent commen- 

tary on the Nyaya-sutra. Jayanta, invincible in debate and ’ 
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was the son of Pandita Candra. 1 If we 
suppose him to be identical with his namesake the great-grandson 
of Sakti Svarnin, 2 minister of King Muktapida, he must have 
flourished in Kasmlra in the 10th century A.D. 

He could not have lived earlier than the 9th and later than 


Date of Javanta. 


the 11th century A.D. as he quotes Vacas- 
pati Misra 3 (841 A.D.) and Magha i (about 
905 A.D.) in the Nyaya-manjari, and is himself quoted in the 
Ratna-vatarika 6 by Ratnaprabba ( 1 1 8 1 A.D.) , and in the Syadvada- 
ratnakara 3 by Deva Suri (1086-1169 A.D.). 


60. Jayanta’s Explanation of Vebbal Knowledge. 

Words and their meanings. 

In explaining verbal knowledge Jayanta reviews two theories 1 

, called respectively the Connection of the 

AnvitWiiMZna-vUda. Expressed (abhihitanvaya-vada) and the Ex- 
pression of the Connected ( anvitabhidhana - 
vada) . The Bhatta Mlmamsakas , who uphold the first theory, main- 


1 srepfi yfk n: qrr w qift; 

smfWTT ^frT A) srefsrj SfitIT I 

nswt ■tr^fgprr 

wr«rrat u v^ff ii 

(Nyaya-mAjari, chapter XII, colophon, p. G59, Vizi anagaram Sanskrit series). 
¥> , 

2 The lineage of Jayanta is described in the opening verses of the KSdambari- 
kathasara which was composed by his son Abhinanda. 


» _ . . . « » __ 

oFTirr ^ n 

(NySya-manjari, p. 312, edited by M.M. Qangadhar Sastri, in the Vizianagaram 
Sanskrit Series). 

4 Nyava-nmftjari, p. 84. Magha is said to be a cousin of Siddharsi, author of 
Upamifci-bhava-prapafiea Katha, 

■A. A. A, 

6 (Ten ^ aPEjwi: - 

i sr 

(Batnavatarika, chap. IV). 

6 flpp | 

*r*r 3i^«iT ^7^ 11 

(Syadvada-ratnakara, chap. II), 

In 1348 A.D. RajasSekhara Suri quotes Jayanta as follows : — 

(Maladhari RSja4ekhara Surfs Saddar^ana-samuccaya, verse 100, chapter on 
Saiva dar^ana). 

I NySya-raafijari, chapter VI, pp. 402-403, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series. 
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tain that verbal knowledge depends upon the connection which is 
automatically perceived among the meanings expressed by words in- 
dividually in a sentence ; that is, the words of a sentence after con- 
veying their respective meanings disappear, and then the meanings 
themselves produce in us a knowledge of their mutual connection 
which is called verbal knowledge. The Prabhakara Mimamsakas, 
who uphold the second theory, -say that it is only in a sentence that 
words can express to us any meanings, and produce in us the 
knowledge of a mutual connection among those meanings called 
verbal knowledge. 

Jayanta dismisses the second theory on the ground that it 


_ . presupposes a word to bear various mean- 

ia«por«/a,^ntenUoti trme ° f in S s in connection with various words in a 

sentence. It is indeed absurd to suppose 
that a word bears no definite meaning. He also does not com- 
pletely accept the first theory inasmuch as words alone do not 
produce verbal knowledge, as is evident from the fact that a sen- 
tence composed of disorderly and ungrammatical words does not 


express a systematic meaning. As an amendment of the first 
theory we must assume that a sentence, if it is to convey a con- 
sistent meaning, must have, underlying it, a power called intention 
(tatparya) over and above its component words. 


Jayanta opposes sphota-vada. 

Jayanta examines sphota , 1 the theory of phonetic explosion, 

Sphota-vada — the theory ^ 7^ ^ " nt f able . The 

of phonetic explosion. grammarians ( Vaiyaka? ana) , who propound 

the theory, define sphota (explosion) as the 
essence of sound revealed by a letter, word or sentence. The 
sound-essence, _ which is revealed by a letter, is called varna-sphota, 
a letter-explosion ; that revealed by a word is called pada-sphota, 
a word-explosion ; and that revealed by a sentence is called vdhya- 
sphota, a sentence-explosion. As there is a constant relation be- 
tween a sound and the thing signified by it, the sound-essence of 
a letter, word or sentence, as soon as we hear it, reminds us of a 
thing corresponding to the same. 

Suppose a person utters the word cow composed of the letters 
c, o and w. As soon as we hear c, there is revealed to us the 
sound-essence cow in an indistinct form \ and then as we go on 
hearing o, the same sound-essence is revealed though still in an in- 
distinct form, until we hear the last letter w which reveals to us 
the sound-essence in a distinct form. This revelation of sound- 
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essence of the entire word in a distinct form is called sphota or 
phonetic explosion, r ' 

A single letter, unless it is a complete word, cannot signify 
any thing. While some, the advocates of pada-spkota, say that a 
sound-essence, significant of a thing, can be revealed only by a 
word (pada), others, the advocates of vahya-sphota , hold that it is a 
sentence {vdhya) alone that can reveal a significant sound-essence. 
According to the latter, a sentence is the beginning of speech,' 

the words are mere parts of a sentence and the letters are parts 
of words. 

Now, what is the nature of a sound-essence ( sphota ) ? A 
sound-essence is eternal and self-existent, bearing a permanent 
relation to the thing signified by .it. It is reverted b? a iSS 
word or sentence, but is not produced by any of them. Had there 
been no sound-essence, nothing would have been signified by letters 
words or sentences. When we hear the word cow , the letters c o 
and w may successively perish, but the sound-essence cow , which 
is eternal, persists to signify the thing called cow . 

Jayanta, as a Naiyayika, opposes the above theory by saying 

J ayanta’s criticism of thaMt is a most cumbrous one. In the case 
sphota-vada. ot the word cow,” c and o, after being 

heard, no doubt pass away, but they leave 
on our soul (which is eternal) impressions which coupled with our 
audition of w, produce in us knowledge of the thing called cow. 
It in this way the letters themselves (as constituents of words) 
are sufficient to signify things, what is the necessity for admitting 
an additional entity called sphota, sound-essence, which can neither 
be perceived nor inferred ? Moreover, it is asked : Is the thing 
signified by a sphota manifest by nature or does it require a cause 
for its manifestation ? If it is manifest by nature, why do we 
not perceive it in all times and everywhere ? If, on the other 
hand, it requires a cause for its manifestation, what is that cause ? 
Jayanta says that the cause is not other than letters which con- 
stitute words. It is therefore superfluous to assume a sphota over 
and above letters. 


61. Jayanta criticises the Doctrines oe Kalyana Raksita 
(about 829 A.D.) and Dharmottara (847 A.D.). v- " 

Jayanta in his Nyaya-manjari (chapters V, VII, IV and III) 
Arm , ,. . severely criticises the doctrines of apoha 

Kva?a-bhanga,'rtc. langa ’ f the knowledge of a thing by the exclusion of 

its opposites), ksana-bhahga (the momentary 
existence), srutyapramanya (denial of the authority of the Veda), 
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hvara-bhanga (the non-existence of God), etc., propounded by 
Kalyana Raksita, (q.v.) in his Anyapoha-vicara-karika, Isvara- 
bhahga-karika, and Sruti-parlksa, and by Dharmottara (q.v.) in 
his Apoha-nama-prakarana, Ksana-bhanga-siddhi, etc. 


62 . Jayanta’s Review of several other Buddistic 

Doctrines. 

In the Nyaya-mahjari, chapters I— III , Jayanta criticises the 

definition of pratyalcsa (perception) as given 
The Madhy amika , Yo^a- pkarmaklrti who is designated as a 


cara, Sautrantika 
Yaibhasika. etc. 


and 


Bhiksu 3 Saugata, Bauddha or SdJcya . He 

tries also to refute the Buddhist theories that 
there are only two means of right knowledge (perception and infer- 
ence) and that pleasure, pain, etc., are mere species of our cognitions 
from which they are not distinct. It is perhaps the disputation with 
Dignaga that is referred to by the expression Bhadanta-kalaha in 
chapter III. The Buddhistic objections against the soul as a 
separate substance are mentioned and criticised in chapters VII 
and IX. In chapter IX there is also a criticism of the doctrine of 
those Buddhists who hold that the external world is unreal. In 
chapter XII the Vaibhasikas are mentioned as holding that the 
external objects are both real and perceptible. In the same 
chapter we find that the Sautrantikas maintain that the external 
objects are undoubtedly real, but they are not perceptible, as we 
can know them only through inference. The Yogacaras are re- 
erred to as saying that the so-called external objects are mere 
orms of our cognition which alone is real. The Madhy amikas are 

sai , ° * ^ le world is void as our cognition is transparent 

and formless. r 

. In. chapter XII Jayanta observes that even Dharmaklrti 
maintained that Points of Defeat ( nigrahasthana ) were of 22 kinds, 
n e same chapter as an instance of the incoherent {aparthaJca ) , 
Jayanta oitfes the metaphysical views of the Vaibhasika, Sautr&n- 
tiKa, xogaeara and Madhyamika. 

R„rJk- y + n !? on su<dl a vehement crusade against the 

as Mows 8 ;— a “ ^ N ^ v a-manjan he actually reproached them 

You, Bauddhas, hold that there is no soul, yet you construct 

Reproach of the Bud- ( to wers) to enjoy pleasure in paradise 

dhists. after death * you say that everything is 

tha momentary, yet you build monasteries with 

the hope that they will last for centuries • and you sav that the 

world is void, yet you teach that wealth should be given to spiritual 
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guides. What a strange character the Bauddhas possess, they are 
verily a monument of conceit.” 1 

63. SrIkantha 
(before 1409 A.D.). 

About 1409 A. 13. Gunaratna, a Jaina philosopher, in his Sad- 
darsana-samuccaya-vrtti mentions a Brahmana logician named Sri- 
kantha^ who wrote a commentary on the Nyaya-sutra called 
lYyayalankara. 

64. Abhayatilakoradhyaya 
(before 1409 A.D.). 

In the Saddarsana-samuccaya-vrtti the Jaina philosopher 
Gunaratna mentions a Brahmana logician named Abhayatilako- 
padhyaya 3 who wrote a commentary on the Nyaya-sutra called 
Nyaya-vrtti. 

65. Other Commentators on the Nyaya-sutra. 

These are the principal Brahmana commentators on the 
Nyaya-sutra. Subsequently there arose a number of commenta- 
tors such as Vardhamana, author of the Nyaya-nibandha-prakasa, 
Vaeaspati Misra the junior, author of Nyava-tattvaloka , Visvanatha, 
author of Nyaya- vrtti, etc., whose names are not mentioned here 
as they belong to the modern school of Nyaya in respect of their 
style and method of interpretation. 


wfw hot** wr. i 

«f«: to n 

(Nyaya-maBjari, 7th shnika, p. 467, Gahgadhara Sastri’s edition). 

3 Gunaratna observes : — 

( Saddar^ana-samuceaya-vrtti called Nyaya (Tarka)-r ahasy a-di pika , chap. II, 
p. 94,’ edited by Dr. L. Suali, in the Bibliotheca Indica). 


CHAPTER, IV. 


The Syaya recognised as a Branch of Orthodox Learning 
«6 . A Comparative Estimate oe the Am™ aho 

The Indian Logic at its first stao-p ppiwi 2 -7-7 

& iisu stage called Anviksiki was often 

The means for gaining °? . e upon with positive disfavour and 
recognition. subje cted to adverse criticisms, as its ded uc 

tical and heterodox. But at ™he d , ap P aren % to be sophis- 

Nyaya, it gradually got a. steady footbr^lrl Whcn lfcwas na med 

of followers, nay it succeeded as we re- r) and f n mcr easmg number 
valkya 1 and others in gainino- reenw 'r 1J1 ^ ie , wn ^ n gs of Yajna- 
learning. On account “5 \ b r ch of ort ^ d °* 

prominent of the six systems' of nhiln , wor< ' 1 1 J } became the most 

tempting to prove the' infallibility rt'Ti 1-7 £ a l led ® a< t dar * a na. At- 

to the Saiva cult the Nvavn nt > - le , an d adapting itself 
nifxr 1-1 . Iie ‘ W y a y a g°f' access into the nrflwhw- 

mty from which it received an unequivocal approbltt 

67 . The Nyava included in Saddanana. 

After the term darsana (philosophy) had come into use at 
, "a 110 ,? aina liters in- di ® e gmning of the Christian era widely 

SSt ***■ * 4 *°- Jafj* of thought weri Zg 

Wn fit- fcl A oommon appellation. We 
philosophy were specially called^addar^na' pC !5 iod . six systems of 
which six of the numerous systems ^2 ? P T° ns differ a « to ■ 
generally agreed that the Nyava svst,S * f f u ^ armna > but it is 
mg to the Jaina philosopher HaribWJr t f th « rein - . Accord- 
sana-samuccaya (about 1168 Ain ti d - SuU ’ autlor of Saddar- 

Vedanta). Jinadatta SM* (abZtXolV ZS-ZZ " 1<1 ‘ he 
™“ — - — ___ reviews the same six 

' s The Y5 j fi a,valkya-samhita, 1 -3. ~ ’ - — - — 

a™'™ ** »»«, to , 

. About tho rl , L f »- Be- Su.iV, oditiou,. 

taSSt, “S" ! SS I««a‘p S “S S ?bS™,? I S5S r i*;, ln Keport of 

on, no. 44, maintains 13t h century of the Christian era ” ?- a | d f, tt . a therefore lived 
’ mamtams on th e authority of SukH^lA^ m Ws 0 *omastie- 

oulr fta-samkirtana and Prabandha- 
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systems in his Viveka-vilasa under the head of Saddarsana vicdra. 
Another Jaina writer named Maladhari Sri Rajasekhara Suri 1 (1348 
A.D.) enumerates the same six systems in a different order, viz. the 
Jaina, the Samkhya (including the Yoga), the Jaiminiya (compris- 
ing the Mimariisa and the Vedanta), the Yauga or Saiva (which is 
the same as Nydya ) , the Vaiiesika and the Saugata or Buddhist. 

The Brahmanic writer Narayana, 2 in his commentary called 
. Prakasa on the Naisadhacarita, speaks of 

f^da^ana in which he evidently includes 
stituent of Saddarsana. the Nydya. In the Hayasirsa-paficaratra, 3 

a Brahmanic work supposed to have been 
introduced into Bengal by Raja Vallala Sena (about 1158-1170 
A.D.) as well as in the Guruglta of the Visvasara-tantra, the six 
systems comprising Saddarsana are specified as the philosophies of 
Gotama {Nydya), Kanada (Vaisesika), Kapila (Samkhya), Patanjali 
(Yoga), Vyasa (Vedanta) and Jaimini (Mimamsa). By the term 
saddarsana the Brahmanic writers understand at present these six 
systems to the exclusion of the Jaina and the Buddhist which are 
considered by them as lying outside the pale of it. 


68. The Nyaya supports the Veda. 

In the Nyaya-manjarx* Jayanta observes that the authority 
. ,, , , of the Veda was to a large extent estab- 

established. lished through the aid of the science of rea- 

soning called the Nyaya. The reasoning 


cintarnani that Jinadatta Suri was present at the 
1277 or 1220 A.D. 


pilgrimage of Vastupala in samvat 


Rtorer ^wsrr^R- Hira* g- h ii 

(Maladhiiri Rajasekhara Suri’s ?addarfana-samueeava, p. 1, Ya^o vi java-gran- 
tham a! 5, Benares). ' 6 

2 Hrij «T rff 

RWTRsffRfsr h rtr i 

'SWt f^TR HrfTRTR- 

X? R«RRfafq RTTW: II (Naisadhacarita, 13-36). 


In tho commentary on this vorso NarSvana says : — 

wthtt Rt^rrf^ r? ^w*n*rf rv? riIr*? r<%, 

R’fflRflrfR'RK SJHfT WHT W ’SHU H RH I 

8 \ 

*TTW f % II 

{HayajSirsa-pailear&tra, a work which is quoted by JRaghunandana in his Deva- 
pratistha-tat-tva). Tins verse is quoted in the Guruglta of the Vi£va-sara-tantra. 

* The NySya-xhafijarl, pp. 4-5, edited by Gahgadhara &astri, Vizianagaram 
Sanskrit series, 
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required for the establishment of such authority has been dealt 
with in the Nyaya more fully than in any other system of philo- 
sophy. The Mimarhsa treats of the Vedic injunctions and prohibi- 
tions, but it does not examine their worth through the employment 
of reasoning. The Nyaya 1 alone demonstrates that the Veda is 
authoritative, because it was delivered by sages who were trust- 
worthy persons. It is true that the Buddhists and Jainas too 
wrote treatises on reasoning, but these being opposed to the Veda 
cannot properly be included in the Nyaya, one of the fourteen 
branches of orthodox learning. In fact' it is the work of Aksap&da 
that should really be called Nyaya the supporter of Veda. The 
Nyaya- sutra actually defends the Veda from the attacks of those 
who find in it untruth, contradiction and tautology, and declares 
the sacred text to be infallible like a spell or the medical science. 


69. The Nyaya adapts itself to Saivjsm. 


Tho Naiyayikaf 
Saivas. 


In the Saddarsana-samuccaya of Haribhadra Suri 2 (1168 A.D.) 

as well as in that of Maladhari Rajasekhara 
Suri 3 ( 1 348 A D.) , the followers of the Nvaya 
, TT . philosophy have been called the Saivas while 
fn° S T 7 ^ i e ^ fisesika system have been called the Pdsupatas . In 
e » / avilasa, Jinadatta Suri includes both Naivayikas and 
aisosi as m the Saiva sect. According to the Devipurana 4 the 
y ya-sastra was promulgated by the gracious Siva himself. 


2 ~ 1 - 69 ’ tranS,ate ' ! b - v Satisehandra Vidya- 
The Naiyayikas were also called Yaugas. 

s. «Wrcrfir«n*Tsri i fapwararcr 

^ firfw t 

^T: ^ of: j 

(Saddarsana-samuccaya of Haribhadra Suri, edited by Dr.Suali, pp. 49-52). 

in flio ^ l ^ dai ^ ana ' saniu ccaya of Maladhari Rajasekhara Suri on 8-11 nuhlisl-md 
m the Yalovij aya-grantham ala series, Benares. 1 P ‘ ’ P ubllshod 

avro^smtr ’sj^Nnruii^fsr: t 

fir*t fw<d ii 

xvi - 1KS - “ **»“'• 
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The Naiyayikas are called Saivas because they look upon, as 

Characteristics of the the -, ir * utelar y deity, Siva who is the creator 
Naiyayikas. ana destroyer of the universe. As des- 

cribed by Maladhari Raiasekhara Suri the 
Naiyayikas, identified with Saivas, walked nude, wore matted 
hair, besmeared their bodies with ash and subsisted on roots and 
fiuits. They always meditated upon Siva and worshipped his 

eighteen figures, muttering the formula om uct^yicth Sivciyct, u hail! 
obeisance to Siva.” 

Aksapada, author of the Nyaya-sutra, was a son of Soma- 

Naiy ay ikas salute $iva. who was Siva incarnate* Vatsya- 

_ yana begins his Nyaya-bhasya with obeis- 
ance to the PtciiTiciTicts (Means of Knowledge), but in the body of 

the book he describes God 2 (Jsvara) in a style applicable only to 
Mahesvara (Siva). 

Whatever might have been the faiths of Aksapada and Vat- 
syayana, there is no doubt that all the Brahmanic Naiyayikas from 
Uddyotakara downwards were Saivas. Uddyotakara^ as is evi- 
dent from the colophon of his Nyaya-vartika, was a leader of the 
Pasupata Saiva sect.. The Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tlka of Vacas- 
pati Misra opens with salutation to Pinakin (Siva) while the 
Nyaya works of Udayana 3 contain abundant proofs that their 
author was a Saiva by faith. Bhasarvajna, author of the Nyaya- 
sara/ and. Gahgesa Upadhyaya, author of the Tattvacintamani, 
begin their works with salutation to Sambhu or Siva iC the 
Supreme Lord and the Seer of all truths.” 


70. The Popularity op Nyaya established. 


make 


From the above it is clear that three distinct causes contri- 
buted to the popularity and predominance 
of Nyaya as a school of philosophy. The 
first was the intrinsic worth of the system 
which was acknowledged as most useful in carrying on processes 


Three causes 
Nyaya popular. 


^ Br&hmandapurana published under the name of Vayupurana by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, adhyaya 23, verses 200 seq. 

2 Nyaya-bhasya, 4-1-16, 22. 

« Kusumahjaii, chapter I, opening line; chapter II, last verse; chapter IV, 
last verse ; etc. 

4 srujqf sjiiw; trfawn; 

’WlUfHffc II' 

(Nyaya-sara, p. 1 , edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in the Bibliotheca 
Indica series, Calcutta). 
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of reasoning and which, obtained for the system the foremost rank 
among the scb ools of philosophy called Saddarsana. In the second 
place we notice that having supported the authority of the Veda 
the Nyaya was readily recognized as an approved branch of learn- 
ing, and the charge of heterodoxy levelled against it at its earlv 
stage was proved to be baseless. ' Thirdly, the fact that Nyaya 
adopted the Saiva cult gave it a positive stamp of orthodoxy and 
gained for it an unquestionable recognition. 



PART II. 



SCHOOL OF INDIAN LOOIC 


CALLED 

P RAMAN A- S ASTRA— -T HE SCIENCE OF RIGHT 

KNOWLEDGE. 

(400 A.D.— 1200 A.D.). 


SECTION I. 

The Jaina Logic (400 a.d.— 1700 A.D.). 


CHAPTER I. 

Topics of Logic mentioned in the Jaina Canons. 

1. The Special Features oe Medieval Logic 
(prom circa 599 B.C. onwards). 

Termination of the Ancient School. 

In Part I. a short account has been given of the Ancient 
School of Indian Logic which deals , as we have seen, with the 
doctrine of the soul and its salvation, as well as with the rules 
of debate and true reasoning. The Ancient School, which reached 
the height of its development at the hands of Aksapada about 
150 A.D., extended over a period of one thousand years, beginning 
with Gautama about 550 B.C. and ending with Vatsyayana about 
400 A.D. It must not however be supposed that the Ancient School 
became extinct at 400 AD. A host of commentators such as 
Uddyotakara, Vacaspati Missra and Udayanacarya, who flourished 
subsequently, kept the stream of that Logic flowing. But the 
thousand years from 550 B.G to 400 A.D. represent what may be 
termed the period of organic growth of the Ancient School. 

Formation of the Mediaeval School. 

Part II will represent a system of logic called the Medieval 
School, the foremost exponents of which were the Jainas and the 
Buddhists— two powerful sects that were founded by Mahavira 
and Buddha about 600 B.C. At the time of the founders, and in 
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subsequent times, tbe Jaina and Buddhist writers occasionally 
handled the principles of pure logic in expounding the dogmas of 
their own religion and metaphysics. Some of the writers even 
brought out regular treatises on logic, but those were either frag- 
ments or resumes of the Ancient Logic. By about 450 A.D. the 
Buddhist logician Dignaga and the J aina logician Siddhasena Diva- 
kara, by differentiating the principles of logic from those of religion 
and metaphysics, laid the true foundation of what is termed the 
Medieval School of Indian Logic. This school covered a period 
of nearly eight hundred years from 400 A.D. to 1200 A.D. In 
matter and method the Mediaeval School conducted by the Jainas 
and Buddhists differs markedly from the Ancient School which 
was essentially Brahmanic. The Ancient Logic dealt with sixteen 
categories such as pramana, prameya, etc., comprising such hetero- 
geneous elements as doctrine of salvation and nature of the soul, 
etc. The Mediaeval Logic, on the contrary, concerns itself with 
one category, viz. pramana , which touches upon other categories 
only in so far as these are necessary for its proper elaboration. 
The doctrine of pramana is treated in such a way that it may be 
equally applied to the religious systems of the Brahmanas, 
Jainas and Buddhists. Inference, a kind of pramana , which was 
briefly noticed in the Ancient Logic, receives a full treatment in 
the Mediaeval School. Numerous technical terms are coined and 
great subtleties are introduced into the definition of terms, the 
theory of syllogism, etc. Prameya , the object of knowledge, is 
rejected on the ground that it is useless in works on logic to treat 
of the soul, birth, death, etc., which are comprised under this 
category. The Medieval Logic thus formed is called in Sanskrit 
Pmmana-sastra , the science of right knowledge. 

The works on Mediaeval Logic written by the Jainas consti- 
tute the Jaina Logic, while those written by the Buddhists consti- 
tute the Buddhist Logic. Seeing that Mahavlra, the founder of 

Jainism, preceded Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, I shall first 
treat of the Jaina Logic. 


2. MAHAVIRA — THE POUNDER OP JAINISM 

(599-527 B.C.). 

AccoSL J toX^ti^ a ? th +£ their religi< f is coeval with time - 

the wr.rM’ lS traditions there appeared at various periods in 

rimir oalio^ t T- ^ ^ ° aU Jinas ’ conquerors of 

Sankaras, builders of a landing place in tbe 

The Jainas hold 6 tl! J Sa§6S P?^ 6 ? the religion of bbe Jainas. 
Uiedamas bold that m every cycle of time (utsarpinl or avasarpinl 

lla } 24 sages are bom - Tbe first sage of tbe last series was 
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Adinatlia or Rsabhadeva, the 24th was Mahavlra or Vardhamana, 
who was born at Ksatriya-kundagrama in 599 B.C. and attained 
nirvana at Pava in 527 B.C. 1 The scriptures which the Jainas obey 
are founded on the teachings of Mahavlra. No one disputes this 
and scholars generally regard Mahavlra as the founder of Jainism 1 
and hold that the theory of the existence of Jinas previous to him' 
except Parsvanatha the 23rd Tirthankara, was a subsequent in- 
vention. 


3. The Jaina sects— Svetambara and Digambara 

(First century AD.). 

The Jainas are divided into two sects, the Svetambaras, those 
who are clothed in white, and the Digambaras, those who are sky- 
clad or naked. The Svutambaras claim to be more ancient than 
the Digambams, whose existence as a separate sect is said to date 
from A.D. 82, 4 i.c. 609 years after the attainment of nirvana by 
Mahavlra. 


4. iNDRABiirm Gautama— a disciple op Mahavira 

(607 B.C.— 515 B.C.). 

The teachings of Mahavlra as represented in the scriptures 
are said to have been collected 3 by a disciple of his, called lndra- 
bhuti. This disciple is often known as Gautama or Gotama. He 




J qq xjqrnre WCTSftl (Trilokasara of tho 

Digambara mvk). ki Mahavlra attained nirvana <>05 years 5 months before the 
5§aka, King (78 A.D.) name to the throne,” that is, in 527 B.C, As he lived 72 years 
he must have been born in 509 B.C. 

According in Viearaf5reru of Merutuhgu, Tlrtluikalpn of Jinnprabha Suri, 
Vicum-sara-prakarapa, TttpSgnce ha*pn fcfcSvall , ef t*., of the Svetfinibara sect — Maha- 
vlra attaint h! nirvana 470 years before Vikrama Sam vat or in B.C. 527. 

Dr. Jacobi of Bonn, in his letter dated the 2 1st October, 1907, kindly writes to 
mo as follows 

•* There is however another tradition which makes this event [viz. the nirvana 
of Mah&vxra) come off 00 years later, in 407 B.C. (sec Pari&sfca Par van. Introduc- 
tion, p. 4 f.; also Kalpasutra, Introduction, p. 8). The latter date cannot be far 
wrong because Mahavira died some years before the Buddha whoso death is now 
placed between 470 480 B.C/’ 

2 The. dveliunbams say : rft 

«ftff | 4< The Digambara doctrine was preached in 

Hatha vlmpnra 009 years after the attainment of nirvana by Mahavira ” (Avatyaka 
niryukti— 52). But the Digam haras deny this and say that the Svetambaras rose 
in Vikrama 130 or 79 A.D. Of. BhadrabShucarita IV. 55: 

*??r ti 

H '^rwrw f«f?DTTfwi i 

ft^wrrf 5?f m**' srerni a 

(Jaina Harivam^a Purana), 


tf 
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wsiiS * a Kevalin ^ cind. the first of th© G&uR^dhRrcis or le&ders of the 
assembly. His fathers nam© was BraiiHiana Vasubbuti, and. bis 
mother’s name was Brahman! PrthvL He was born in the village 
of Gorbara 4 in Magadha and died at Gunava in Rajagrha (Rajgir) 
at the age of ninety-two, 12 years after the attainment of nirvana 
by Mahavlra. 5 Assuming that Mahavlra attained nirvana in 527 
B.C., Indrabhuti’s birth must be assigned to 607 B.C. and bis 
death to 515 B.C. 


5. The Canonical Scriptures of the Jain as. 

Those scriptures of the Jainas which are generally regarded as 
. canonical are divided into 45 siddhantas or 

Anga an pan & a. agamas , classified as 1 1 Angas, 12 Upangas, 

etc. “For the benefit of children, women, the old, and the illiter- 
ate,” 6 these were composed in the Ardha-Magadhi or Prabrta lan- 
guage. On the same principle the scriptures of the Buddhistic 
canon were originally written in Magadhx or Pali. It is maintained 


1 Indrabhuti Gautama and Sudharma Svami were the joint compilers of the 

Jaina scriptures. But Indrabhuti became a Kevalin or attained Jcevalajnana (abso- 
lute knowledge) on the day on which Mahavlra attained nirvana. H© did not 
therefore occupy the chair of his teacher Mahavlra, but relinquished it to his spiri- 
tual brother Sudharma Svami. Cf. || (Hema- 

candra’s Mahaviracarita, chap. v. MSS. lent by Muni Dharmavijaya and Indravi- 
jaya). 

2 Possessor of absolute knowledge. For a further reference to this title see 
R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report, 1883-84, p. 122. 

s ?r*n 

sr®' VSJS I 

^Efrs^ grTGj- II a It 

(Siddhajayanti-caritra-tlka, noticed in Peterson’s 3rd Report, App. 1, p. 38). 

4 jfr^ ^f?r *rret$m;w f^r^rr 

(Gotamastotra by Jinaprabha Suri, extracted in Kavvamala, 7th Gucehaka, 

p. 110). 


^ For particulars about Indrabhuti Gautama, vide Dr. J. Hiatt’ s Pattaval! of 
Kharataragaccha in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, Sept. 1882, p. 246 ; and 
Weber s Die Handschriften Verzeichnisse der Konigliehea Bibliothek zu Berlin, pp. 
y&S and 1030, in which are noticed Sarvarajagani’s Vrtti on Ganadhara-sardha - 
a akarn or Jmadattasuri, and Sn-pattavalLvacana of the Kharataragaccha. 
ilaribhadra-suri, in his Da^a-vaikalika- vrtti (Chap, III), observes!- — 


gw ii 
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ongmafly ^ were 12 in number. The 12th Ansa 

which was called Drstivada or the nresentnHnn n f If S ’ 

written in Sanskrit. 1 presentation of views, was 

The Drstivada is not extant. It consisted apparently of five 
The Drstivada. parts, m the first of which logic is said to 

renuted to fcW. 0 • + , . ® been dealt wit h. The Drstivada is 
2“ who LtordX to rt T nt i re ^ at the timo Sthttlabha- 
m which the 9th Nanda was killed bv Can dm fw f th f 

gelLr NothLl had disappeared alto- 

gether iNotnmg is known as to the way in which Win w ao 

treated in the Drstivada. 8 ■ n i0 » lc was 

6- Logical subjects in the Canons. 

The subject-matter of logic is touched upon in several of the 

Pramana and Naya. Prakrta scriptures of the Jainas. In 

I-. . . the Bhagavati- sutra, * Sthanafiga-sutra etc 

which are Angas, and m the Prajfiapana-siitra which is an UD&no-a' 
there is a description of Naya, or the method of comnrehJnS 

‘fi.fi I” «>e sa.aauga.fi bIX 

I . . ’ etc ->_ there is a complete classification of valid know- 

edge called pramana , pamdi}a, jndna, nana or hetu. 

Igamlf- hamSna ' 3Sri ’ “ WS Ac5ra ' dinakara ’ 9 uotes following passage from 

^ „ 

* Vide Curnika of Nandi Sutra, page 478 publisher] Kxr , 

cutta, and Peterson’s 4fch Report on Sanskrit MSS p cxxlvi^ pat Smgh> Cal " 

& into. seven kinds, first divides it into fivfkinds thi sTbSes^neff 
the five, viz. Sabda, into three kinds. suoaiviaes one oi 

& In the Sthanaiiga-sutra, knowledge {jnana) is divided into H) Pm^t^ho 

sutra, pp . 45-48, and the Nandi-sutra, pp. 120-134: both published hv 
wig i an printed in Calcutta. See also what is said in the account of UxnasvSti 

m- tr*rr% ^f«i% mw wi. W srer uaa™ nfixn . 


ii 


■ ■ ^ 

(Sthananga-sutra, chap. 6, p. 45), 
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The word “Hetu” is found in the Prakrtra scriptures, but 

its use in these works makes it clear that 

Hetu ‘ it had not at this period acquired a very- 

definite significance. In the Sthananga-sutra 1 it is used not only 
in the sense of reason, but also as a. synonym for valid knowledge 
(. Pmmana ) and inference (Anumana). Hetu as identical with valid 
knowledge ( Pramanci ) is stated to be of four kinds, viz. : — 

(1) knowledge derived from perception ( Pratyaksa ) ; 

(2) knowledge derived from inference ( Anumana ) : 

(3) knowledge derived through comparison ( Upamana) ; and 

(4) knowledge derived from verbal testimony or reliable autho- 

rity ( Agama ). 

When Hetu is used in the sense of inference (Anumana), it is 
classified according to the following types : — - 

(1) This is, because that is : There is a fire, because there is 

smoke. 

(2) This is not , because that is : It is not cold, because there is 

a fire. 

( ) This is, because that is not : It is cold here, because there 
is no fire. 

(4) This is not, because that is not : There is no Hm&apa tree 
here, because there are no trees at all. 

In the Sutrakrtanga a there is mention of vitarlca (in Prakrta : 

Several. terms of debate. vi V a]cka ) in the sense of speculation, tarha 

(in Prakrta : takka) in the sense of reason- 
ing or debate, paksa (in Prakrta : pakkha) in the sense of a party, 
and chala in the sense of quibble. 


TO rf ST^T 


^*r*nr tnrfl ?f 

tt %* -isfRf rf | 

CT %3T mf«| rf gf 
rf UT %HT li 

(Bhagayati-sutra, p.336; and Sthanaiiga-sutra, 
Dhanapat Singh and printed in Calcutta). 


pp. 309-310, published 


«i fim jt€W, # Ttc ^tn-tr^rri t 
V wrusur ^ ijjni * n 

sfr ^sr ettoiIw 

swufr v H t ^ H 

^ grftrrr, wiffrrWi 

^ t srrTgsfw, ^ sr^ T 

(Sutrakrtanga, p. 62 , published by Dhanapat Singh, Calcutta). 
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Various 

example. 


In the Sthananga-sutra 1 an example, called inPrakrta naa (in 

Sanskrit jnata ), is divided into four kinds, 
mcs of v - z ^ ^ aharana , a complete example which 
bears similarity to the thing exemplified 
in all respects, (2) aharana-taddesa , a limited example which bears 
similarity to the thing exemplified only in respect of a part, (3) 
aJiarana-taddosa , a defective example, and (4) upanyasopanaya, an 
anecdote used as an example. 

In the Sthananga-sutra 4 the following are enumerated as ex- 
pedients in a hostile debate or debate a Von - 
{ 7 ^vIia) dlentS m a debate trance . (1) Asakkaitta , taking some time 

in making oneself ready, (2) ussakkaittd , 
gaining enthusiasm after the enjoyment of leisure, (3) anulornaittd , 
propitiating the authorities or making them favourable, (4) prati- 
lomaittd , making the authorities hostile (against one’s respondent), 
(5) bfiaitta , serving the authorities, (6) bheyaitta , creating divisions. 

In the Sthamahga-sutra 3 the following are enumerated as the 
defects (dosa) of a debate : — 

(1) Tajjata-dosa, the defect arising from a disputant being 

The defects Of a debate, agitated in mind (2) matibhanga-dosa the 

defect arising from the failure of his 
memory, (3) pramstr-dosa , the defect arising from the authorities, 
e.g. the president or the members, showing partiality, (4) pari - 
harana~dosa y avoidance of the charges brought by a disputant, 
(5) laksana-dosa, the defect of definition [which may*be too wide, 
too narrow or altogether incomprehensible], (6) karana-dosa , the 
defect of arguing, (7) hetu-dosa , committing fallacies, (8) samkra- 
maya-dosa, diversion to other subjects, (9) nigraha-dosa , the de- 
fect of understanding, and ( 10) vastu-dosa , the defect of the sub- 
ject (of debate). 


i 

(Sthanaiiga-sutra, p. 300, published by Dhanapat Singh, Calcutta). 


4 3fF«t% fjrert wn, <t si^t, 

| 

(Sthananga-sutra, p. 421, published by Dhanapat Singh, Calcutta). 

8 m « sm, <r«rr^Tt, 

(Sthanaiiga-sutra, p. 560, published by Dhanapat Singh, Calcutta). 



CHAPTER II. 

Early Jaina writers on Logic. 

Bhadrabahu the Senior (circa 433-357 B.C.). 

Bhadrabahu the Junior (circa 375 A.D. OR 450-520 A.D.). 

Though we come across some technical terms of Ancient Logie 
in the canonical scriptures of the Jainas, yet we have no proof 
that the Jainas undertook at that stage to write any regular work 
on logic. The early Jaina writers who discussed’ definite prob- 
lems of logic, were Bhadrabahu and Umasvati. An elaborate 
discussion of certain principles of logic is found in a Prakrta com- 
mentary on the Dasa-vaikalika-sutra, called Dasavaikaiika-nir- 
yukti. This commentary was the work of one Bhadrabahu 1 * of 
the Praclna Gotra. For 45 years this sage lived the ordinary life 
of the world; 17 years he passed in the performance of religious 
vows (Vratas ) ; and for 14 years he was acknowledged by the 
Jainas to be the foremost man of his age ( Yuga pradhana ).* He 
was a Smtakivalin , 3 that is, one versed in the 14 Purvas of the 

Drstivada. 

• * * 

The above-mentioned incidents are generally accepted as facts 
in the life of 'the author of the commentary. There is, however, 

1 some doubt as to the time in which he lived. 4 According to the 
records 5 of the Svetdmbaras he was born in 433 B.C. and died in 
357 B.C, The Digambaras maintain there were two Bhadrabahus ; 
that the first (Bhadrabahu the senior) lived to 162 years from the 


1 For particulars vide Dr. J. Klatt’s Kharataragaccha-pait avail in the Indian 
Antiquary VoL XI, Sept. 1882, p. 247 ; Weber II, p. 999 ; Peterson’s 4th Report 
on Sanskrit MSS., p. Ixxxiv ; and Dr. H. Jacobi’s edition of the Kalpasutra, Intro- 
duction, pp. 11—1,5. Bhadrabahu (senior) seems to have lived between 380 B.C. 
and 314 B.C., if he was really a contemporarv of King Candra Gupta (Maurval but 
about 375 A.D. if he lived at the time of Candra Gupta II, called 3 VikrZTdity^lf 
the Gupta dynasty. J 

* ^ Vieara-ratna-samgraha by Jayasoma-suri noticed by Peterson in his 
3rd Report on Sanskrit MSS., pp. 307-308, Bhadrabahu is included among the 
Yuga-pravaras or Yuga-pradhanas. 

further particulars about this title see R. G. B handarkar ’ s Report, 1883- 
84, p. 122. r * 

[ t Web . e . r P* ®99, * n which the Gurvavall-sutra of Mahopadhyaya Dhar- 
masagaraga^i is noticed, we read of Sambhutivijaya and Bhadrabahu “Ubhau-pi 
sasthapattadharau.” r 

5 

( « ) >r v I 
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nirvana of Mahavira, that is, up to 365 B.G , and that the second 1 
(Bhadrabahu the junior) to 5 1 5 years from the nirvana of Mahavira, 
that is, up to 12 B C. They do not state definitely which of these 
Bhadrabahus was the author of the Da^avaikalika-niryukti, but 
they hold the view that the second was the author of several of 
the existing Jaina works. The Svetdmabara records do not contain 
any mention of the second Bhadrabahu, but in the Rsimandala- 
prakarana-vrtti % and Kalpa-sutra-subodhika-vrtti, 3 two commen- 
taries of the Svetambaras , and in the Caturvimsati prabandha, it is 
stated that Bhadrabahu lived in the south in Pratisthana and was a 
brother of Varahamihira. Now Varahamihira is popularly believed 
to have lived in the first century B.C. It is possible therefore, even 
according to the Svetambaras , that the Da^avaikalika-niryukti was 
the work of a commentator who, if we rely on popular belief, Jived 
about the time of the opening of the Christian era. As a fact 
Bhadrabahu could not have lived much earlier than 500 A.D. if 
he was a brother of Varahamihira. 


From the confusing traditions preserved by the Jainas, it 
may be concluded that Bhadrabahu lived in the reign of Candra 
Gupta 11, called Vikramaditya, about 375 A.D. 

Whatever was his date, the author of the Dasavaikalika-nir- 



fcutra-krtahga-sutra, Da§fisruta-skandha-sutra, Kalpa-sutra, 
Vyavahara-sutra, Su rya-praj napti-sutra, and Rsibhasita-sutra. 


7. Bhadrabahu’ s Syllogism. 


Bhadrabahu did not set himself to analyse knowledge with 
the object of evolving a system of logic. His object was to illus- 


fW-ar fieri 

^ Tfanuj v*® i 

ii u 

(Ourvavali by Munisundara-nuri published in the J aina Y a&ovij aya-granthamSla 
of Benares, p. 4). 

1 Vide the SaraHvati-gaccha-pattavall in the Indian Antiquary, October 1891, 
and March » $92. ” 

* Vide Dr, R. G. Bhandarkar’s Reports on Sanskrit MSS. during 1883-84, 
p, 138. BhadrabShu must have lived as late as the 6th century A.D., if he was 
really a brother of that Varahamihira who was one of the nine Gems at the court of 
Vikramaditya. Munis Dharmavijaya and Indravijaya maintain that Bhadrabahu’s 
brother was not the same Varahamihira that adorned the court of Vikramaditya. 

(Kalpa-sutra-subodhikavftti printed in Bombay). 
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trate the truth of certain principles of the Jaina religion. To do 
this, he, in his Dasavaikalika-niryukti, 1 elaborated a syllogism 
consisting of ten parts ( dasavayava-vakya ), and then demonstrated 
how the religious principles of Jainism satisfied the conditions of 
this syllogism. 

The following is an example 

(1) The proposition ( Pratijna ), — “to refrain from taking life 
The Syllogism of ten parts, is the greatest of virtues/’ 

(2) The limitation of the proposition ( Pratijna-vibhakti ) — “to 
refrain from taking life is the greatest of virtues, according to the 
Jaina Tlrthahkaras.” 

(3) The reason ( Hetu ), — “to refrain from taking life is the 
greatest of virtues, because those who so refrain are loved by the 
gods and to do them honour is an act of merit for men.” 

( 4 ) The limitation of the reason (H etu-vibhakti) , — ” none but 
those who refrain from taking life are allowed to reside in the 
highest place of virtue.” 

(5) The counter-proposition (VipaJcsa ), — “ but those who des- 
pise the Jaina Tlrthahkaras and take life are said to be loved by 
the gods, and men regard doing them honour as an act of merit. 
Again, those who take life in sacrifices are said to be residing in 
the highest place of virtue. Men, for instancy, salute their fathers- 
in-law as an act of virtue, even though the latter despise the 
Jaina Tlrthahkaras and habitually take life. Moreover, those 
who perform animal sacrifies are said to be beloved of the gods.” 

* °PP os ^ on to the counter-proposition ( V ipaJcsapra- 

tisedha), those who take life as forbidden by the Jaina Tlrtha- 
hkaras do not deserve honour, and they are certainly not loved by 


wwftrtTr ftwnrt ^ ii ^ ii 

Sini D bv ’ the* P - pUbPshed Under the Patronage of Dhanapai 
DX ^ and Dr - E ' L " edition o) 

gisnfof fivenartT af tfT* s / llo § is f parts as the best (uttama), a syllo 

the worst (j fajhanya). CandrfSi^m^A^ olivet- ° f tW ° P “ t8 " 

tort, i 

1 m W"* tatt <ref* i 

1 — ■ 

, ^.yad-vada-ratna-kara-vatarika, n 20 Chan TTT u xr 

and Beohar Das in the YaiSovijaya Series? Wares*/’ ^ * d by Hara Govmd Das 
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is f s hkely that fire will be cold as that they will be 
*Jl® gods or D to d ° them h °nour will be regarded by men 
fit to be wnr^ ri * i >u ddha, Kapila and others, though really not 

but the SSW'.r" hon ° l Ured for their miraculous sayings, 
lute truth “ Mlanlcaras are honoured because they speak abso- 

(7) An instance or example {Drstanta ) “the Arhats and 
Sadhus do not even cook food, lest in so doing they should take 
life. They depend on householders for their meals 

the *»—»• « example 

for t l , h S ,7 '“ h t : 1 "' ^ ouse holders cook is os much 

. the A) hats and Sadhus as for themselves. If, therefore anv 

Se inTl.^T^ 07 f i ? the - the Arhats and Sadhus mult 
sliarc m the householders’ sm. Thus the instance cited is not 
convincing.” 

ArhJte ami 0 ?-° 7 ? ing °* . th ® qusstion (A*ankd-pratisedha),—“ the 
. l . a ' s * l ™ Sadhus go to householders for their food without 

Sid nfe tW 1C H an ? nofc , at , . ftxed hours. How, therefore, can it be 

‘ 1C householders cooked food for the Arhats and 

Sadhul ” 1 thG Sin ’ d any ’ is nofc sll ared by the Arhats and 

,, 9°^ Conclusion ( Nigamana ), — “ to refrain from taking life is 

lerefore the best of virtues, for those who so refrain are loved by 
the gods, and to do them honour is an act of merit for men.” 

8. B if a n it a ba iiu s EiXplanation of Syudvada . 

Bhadrabahu m his Su tra - krtan ga - niry ukti i mentions another 
Syadvada. principle of the Jaina Logic called Syadvdda 

,, .. (Syat “may be” and Vada “assertion,” or 

paralogism) 11 ° p0ssibilities ) OT Saplabhahgi-naya (the sevenfold 

Lhe Syadvdda' 1 is set forth as follows: — (1) May be it is (2) 
be, it is not, (3) may be, it is and it is not, (4) may be, it 


1 'Wfwm f%fK^TTW 

'enff 

Manak'^iKl^Dri^tnd in'Th^N’ skarldh “ 1 ’ adhySya 12, p. 448, edited by Bhim Singh 
vianaK an<1 printed m the Nirnaya bagara Press, Bombay). 6 

Cf. Sthanariga-sutra, p. 316, published by Dhanapat Singh, Benares edition. 

,7 SarvadarSana-saihgraha, translated by Cowell and Goueh n 65 Bor foil 

5 -**»“^* ** ***&&£&% 
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is indescribable, (5) may be, it is and yet is indescribable, (6) may 
be, it is not and it is also indescribable, (7) may be, it is and it is 
not and it is also indescribable. 

9. Umasvati 
(1-85 A.D.). 

Jaina philosophy recognises seven categories, viz. (1) the soul 

T„ TattvSrthSdhigaiDf. «»M*> X? .“T" <*>, «*" 

sutra. (Asrava), (4) bondage ( Bandha ), (5) re- 

straint (. Samvara ), (6) destruction of the 
consequences of action (Nirjara) and (7) release or salvation 
(MOfcsa). According to the Tattvarthadhigama-sutra 1 which with 
a Bhasya or commentary was composed by one Umasvati, these 
categories can be comprehended only by Pramana , the means of 
valid knowledge and by Naya, the method of comprehending things 

from particular standpoints. h " 

Umasvati is better known as V a, c ak a- s ram an a : he was 
CJmasvati’s life. also called Nagarav&c&ka, this title being 
„ T x mi TT . Probably a reference to his Sakha (spiritual 
genealogy). The Hindu philosopher Madhavacarya calls him 
Umasvati-vacakacarya. a He lived for 84 years, 8 months, and 6 
days and ascended heaven m Samvat 142, i.e. in 85 A.D. In the 
iattvarthadhigama-sutra Umasvati gives the following account s 

wroJrS 'm W t? b m n “ a village caIled Nyagrodhikft, but he 
?mnH P rn h p T f att r ^ d ^ lg i ama ' 8Qfcra in Pa t ili P utra or Kusumapura 
L f n l atna) .- belon S ed t0 the Kaubhisanin-gotra. His 

father was Svati and he was consequently sometimes called Svati- 


~ . The ?f commentaries on the Tattvarthadhinama-sutra hv Puiv«nS,i« 


1 There are commentaries 

... "" ""WVVT WAAHU** 

TttttvSrtha-vurfcikuiankSral 

2 Vide Sarvadaigana-samgraha, chapter on Jaina danSana. 

3 fwTHT i 

Pwrpsj «rgi*nwfireT mwi n i ii 

by M » d ^ K — « 

bv SWdha? 1 en r flff»n < ; Un nn S - fOUnd in th ° commentary on the TattvSrthadhigama-Hutra 

sL s sSKs P t s ^;tr ouat is mentioned by Peter8on in ws 4th Oporto,: 

Manuscript?^ There he oter^fthT in !wT°“k 4thRe P ort <® Sanekrit 
by Dr. Hoemfe in the £&£ ^r?^^ 
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tanava. He was also known as Vatsl-suta, because his mother 
was Uma of the Vatsagotra. In the Tirthakalpa of Jinaprabha- 
suri, it is stated, that TJmasvati was the author of 500 Sanskrit pra- 
karanas (treatises). He is said to have belonged to the Svetdm- 
bar a sect, though it is probable that the distinction between that 
sect and the Pigamharas had not in his time come into existence. 


10. Umasvati’s Doctrine of Pramana (Right Knowledge). 

In the Tattvarthadhigama-sutra Pramana fluctuates between 

„ , . .. , , the meanings of valid knowledge and the 

ledger "and 1 * PmiyakZ ] means valid knowledge. In its former 
direct knowledge. ' ’ sense Pramana 9 according to this Sutra, is 

°f two kinds: (1) Paroksa , indirect know- 
ledge, which is acquired by the soul through external agencies 
such as the organs of sense, and ( 2 ) Pratyaksa , direct knowledge, 
which is acquired by the soul without the intervention of external 
agencies. Paroksa, indirect knowledge, includes mati 1 and sruta , 
for these are acquired by the soul through the medium of the 
senses and the mind. Knowledge which is attained by Yoga (con- 
centration) in its three stages of avadhi , manahparydya and kevala 
— is a species of Pratyaksa , direct knowledge, because it is acauired 
by the soul not through the medium of the senses. q 

Umasvati contends 2 that inference ( Anumdna ), comparison 


same as UmffsvSti) is included as the sixth Digambara Suri of the Sarasvatl-gaccha, 
between Kmidaku nda and Lohacarya II. According to Dr. Hoernle (vide “ Two 
Xattavabs of the Sar «'* C4V ^igaccha’ > by Dr. Hoernle in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
r i ° 0 ,6r P* 351) the date of llmSsvamin’s accession is 44 A.D. , and he 
lived i or 81 years, 8 months and 6 days. Dr. Hoernle adds, the K as thasamgha 
arose mjfche time of UmasvSrnin. ** 

Umasvati’s Tattvarthadhigama-sutra with his bhamya , together with Puja-pra- 
karana, Jambudvipa-samasa and Praiamarati, has been published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta, in one volume, which ends thus : — 


. (Jambudvipa-samasa, p. 38, published as Appendix C to th© Tattvartha- 
dhigama-BUtra in the Bibliotheca Indica series). 

The TattvarthSdhigama-sutra has been translated into English by Mr. JT. L. 
J aini of Indore. 


1 Mati is knowledge of existing things acquired through the senses and the 
mind. 

S'ruta is knowledge of things (past, present and future) acquired through 
reasoning and study. 

Avadhi is knowledge of things beyond the range of our perception. 
Manah'paryaya is knowledge derived from reading the thoughts of others. 
Kevala is unobstructed, unconditional and absolute knowledge. 

2 In the bhdsya on aphorism 12, of Chapter 1 of the Tattvarthadhigama-sutra, 
Umasvati observes : — 

i 'wbuivnfSr flnwnnKw'wifiT ?;f*5*rr^ m ftrureftr firnsroi n 

(Tattvarthadhigama-sutra, p. 15). 
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(Upamana) verbal testimony or reliable authority (Agama), pre- 
sumption (Arthapatli) , probability ( Sambhava ), and non-existence 
(Abh-ava), are not separate sources of valid knowledge : he includes 
them under Paroksa (indirect knowledge). According to his 
theory the majority of them are the result of the contact of the 
senses with the objects which they apprehend ; and some of them 
are not sources of valid knowledge at all. 

It is interesting to note that according to Umasvati and the 
earlier Jama philosophers all sense-perceptions (visual perception 
auditory perception, etc.) are indirect apprehensions, inasmuch as 
the soul acquires them not of itself but through the medium of 
the senses. The words Paroksa and Praiyaksa are thus used by 
these_ authors m senses quite opposite to those which they bear 
in Brahmanic logic and in the later Jaina Lome. 1 

12. Umasvati \s Explanatory o.f Nay a (the Mood of 

Statements). 

Id the Tattvarthadhigama-sutra, Naya * is described as the 

Naya, the method of fTommrtfe T CO ™P reh ended 

descriptions or mood of particulai standpoints, ft is of five 

statements. kinds : — ( 1 ) Naigama, the non-distinguished 

w . • T7 ' ° r n 0 n-analytical, (2) Samgraha, the col- 

lective, (3) Vyavahara, the practical, (4) Rju-sutra, the straight or 
immediate, (5) Sabda, the verbal or nominal. 

Naigama, the non-analytical, is the method by which an ob- 

Naigama. i ect is regarded as possessing both general 

, , X1 and specific properties, no distinction being 
made between them. For instance, when you use the word 

bamboo, you are indicating a number of properties some of 
which are peculiar to the bamboo, while others are possessed by 

w7 mn T W ‘ th / Jther trees - You d0 not distinguish between 
these two classes of properties. 


In his bhofya on 1—6 of the Tattvarthadhigama-sOtra, UmasvSti observes:— 

I (Tattvarthadhigama-sutra, p. 9). 

In his bhasya on 1—35 he mentions the four Pramanas thus 

r r w y w sr ^ m 

ftrtwmT II (Tattvarthadhigama-sutra, p. 35 ).' 

HMulolictan ^ ^ of the 

divisions of Hetu h? the Sthlnslga Satra^f the® Jataas ' n 

Dhanapat Singh and printed in Calcutta. ' -> P- > published by 

^° r 

(TattvarthSdhigama-sutra, p. 32 ). , 
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Sarftgraha. 


Vayavahara. 


Rju- sutra. 


Samgraha , the collective, is the method which takes into con- 
sideration generic properties only, ignoring 
particular properties. 

Vyavahdra , the practical, is the method which takes into con- 
sideration the particular only. The gene- 
ral without the particular is a nonentity. 
If you ask a person to bring you a plant, he must bring you a 
particular plant, he can not bring plant in general. 

Rju-sutra , the straight or immediate, is the method which 

considers a thing as it exists at the mo- 
ment, without any reference to its past or 
its future. It is vain to ponder over a thing as it was in the past 
or as it will be in the future. All practical purposes are served 
by considering the thing itself as it exists at the present moment. 
For instance, a man who in a previous birth was my son is now 
born as a prince, but he is of no practical use to me now. The 
method of Rju-sutra recognises the entity itself ( bhdva ), but does 
not consider its name (ndma) or image ( sthdpand ), or the causes 
which constituted it ( dravya ). The fact that a cowherd is called 
Indra does not make him lord of the heavens. An image of a 
king can not perform the functions of the king. The causes, which 
exist in me now and will necessitate my being born hereafter with 
a different body, can not enable me to enjoy that body now. 

Sabda , 1 the verbal, is the method of correct nomenclature. It 

is of three kinds, viz. Sdmprata , the suit- 
able, Samabhirudha, the subtle, and Evam - 
bhiita, the such-like. In Sanskrit a jar is called ghata, hurnbha or 
Jcalasa , and these are synonymous terms. Sdmprata consists in 
using a word in its conventional sense, even if that sense is not 
justified by its derivation. For example the word “ &atru” ac- 
cording to its derivation, means “ destroyer/’ but its conventional 
meaning is “enemy.” Samabhirudha consists in making nice dis- 
tinctions between synonyms, selecting in each case the word 
which on etymological grounds is the most appropriate. Evam- 
bhuta consists in applying to things such names only as their 
actual condition justifies. Thus a man should ^ not be called 
Sahra (strong), unless he actually possesses the Sahti (strength) 
which the name implies. 


1 UmasvSfci in his bhdsya on 1,-35 observes ; — 

(Tattvarthadhigama-sutra, p. 32). 


•s,C 



CHAPTER III. 

Jaina writers on Systematic Logic. 


12. The Written Records op the Jatnas 
1 (COMMENCING PROM 453 A.D.). 


The teachings 
Historical period. 


of Mahavira as contained in the Jaina Agamas 
are said to have been handed down by 
memory for several centuries until in Vlra 


Samvat 980 or A.D. 453, they were codified in writing by De~ 


vardhi Gani, 1 otherwise known as Ksamasramana . at a council 
held at Yalabhi (near Bhavanagara in Guzerat). According to 
this theory the authentic history of the Jaina literature commences 
from 453 A.D , and all that preceded that period is to he regarded 
as merely traditional. 


13. Systematic Jaina Logic. 

During the era of tradition there existed no systematic -Jaina 
treatise on Logic, its principles being included in the works on 
metaphysics and religion. With the commencement of the his- 
torical period in 453 A.D. there grew up, among the Jainas of 
both the Svetambara and Digambara sects, a band of scholars who 
devoted themselves to the study of logic with great interest and 
enthusiasm. They wrote treatises on logic the rules of which 
clashed neither with the religious dogmas of the Brahrnanas nor 
with those of the Buddhists and Jainas. These treatises, along 
with the similar works of the Buddhists, contributed to the forma- 
tion of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic. 


S r '. 6 s J a 4? avali of the Kharataragaccha in the Indian Antiquary 
aim v- ’ ^’P‘ ®47 ; and Dr. Jacobi’s Kalpasutra, Introduction, p. IB. Se 

iagteit^— Vl;|aya Gaal 8 commen tary on the Kalpasutra which quotes tlie follow 


TOanaSfir i 

5^ MJTJTR | 


sprera sjrJ ^ ffxra n \ ii 

Hathsarg^° dlllka * lka t0 Kal P asQtra > P 433 . printed in Kathiwar by Mira Lai 

the IMpasSra? p^ff^we^ead**-^ ° f the -^ a iP as “tra {vide Dr. Jacobi's edition of 

yairif' v“Etei& a !rZJ^!: h5V&a j5va savva - du kkha-ppahfna SB a navavSsasa- 
gaoehai iti (U8) daS&maSSa ya vasa - 8a y a “a. ayam asl in xe samvaeehare 
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14. SlDDHASENA DlVAKARA dlidS KSAPANAKA 
(about 480—550 A.D.). 


The first Jaina writer on systematic logic was Siddhasena 
Divakara. It was he who for the first time laid the foundation 

if j 0l S nC - e - kogic among the Jainas by compiling a treatise 
called Hyayavatara 1 in thirty- two short stanzas. 


Siddhasena Divakara is also famous as the author of the Sam- 
matitarka-sutra which is a work in Prakrta on general philosophy 
containing an elaborate discussion on the principles of logic 
This author, who belonged to the Svetambara sect has been men- 
tioned by Pradyumna Surijg.v.) in his Vicara-sara-prakarana * and 
by Jina Sena Suri in the Adipurana dated 783 A.D. 

Siddhasena, who was a pupil of Vrddha-vadisuri, received the 


Siddhasana’s date. name of Kumuda-candra s at the time of 

_ ordination. He is said to have split, bv 
the efficacy of his prayers, the Linga, the Brahmanical symbol of 
Rudra, in the temple of Mahakala at Ujjayinl. and to have called 
forth an image of Parsvanatha by reciting his Kalyana-mandira- 
stava. He is believed by Jainas to have converted Vikramaditya 

to Jaim'sm 470 years after the nirvana of Mahavlra, that is in 
57 B.CJ 


But Vikramaditya of UjjainI does not seem to be so old, as 
he has been identified by scholars with Yasodharma Deva king 
of Malwa, who, on the authority of Alberuni, defeated the' Huns 
at Korur in 533 A.D. This view of scholars agrees well with the 
statement of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen-thsang, who visited India 
in 629 A.D. and says that a very powerful king, presumably 
Vikramaditya, reigned at UjjainI 60 years before his arrival there. 6 
Moreover, Varahamihira, who was one of the nine Gems at the 
court of Vikramaditya, is known to have lived between 505 A.D. 


Vtde No. 741 in the list of MSS. purchased for the Bombay Government as 
noticed by Peterson m his 5th Report, p. 289. A manuscript of the Nyayavatara 
with Viv r ti was procured for me from Bhavanagara, Bombay, by Muni Dharma- 
vijaya and his pupil Sri tndravijaya. The Nyaya-vatSra with commentary and trans- 
lation edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana is available in Calcutta and Arrah. 

2 vviv v vfrwv t? wvrvVt i 

(Vicara-sara-prakarana, noticed by Peterson in his 3rd Report, p. 272). 

3 Cf. Prabhavakacaritra VIII, V. 57. 

* For other particulars about Siddhasena Divakara see Dr. Klatt’s Pattavali 
* he Kharataragaccha in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, Sept. 1881, p. 247. 
Vtde also Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s report on Sanskrit MSS , during 1883-84, pp. 118, 
140. Also the Prabandha-cintamanni translated by Mr. Tawney in the Bibliotheca 
Indiea aeries of Calcutta, pp. 10-14. 

6 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records, Vol. II, p. 261. 
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and 5S7 A.D. 1 It is therefore very probable that Vikramaditya 
and his contemporary SHdhasena Divakara lived at UjjainI about 
530 A.D. I am inclined to believe that Siddhasena was no other 
than Ksapayaka* 1 (a Jaina sage) who is traditionally known to the 
Hindus to have been one of the nine Gems that adorned the court 
of Vikramaditya. 

Siddhasena Divakara seems to have been a senior contem- 
porary of Jinabhadra Gani Ksamasramana (4S4-588 A.D.) who 
criticises Dvatrimsat-dvatrimsika of which the Nyayavatara is a 
part. 

15. Siddhasena’s Nyayavatara. 


The Nyayavatara written in Sanskrit verse gives an exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of Prarrijana (sources of valid knowledge) and 
Naya (the method of comprehending things from particular stand- 
points), 

Pramana — Right Knowledge. 


Perception. 


Pramana is right knowledge which illumines itself as well as 

other things without any obstruction. It 
is of two kinds : (1) direct valid knowledge 
or perception ( Pratyaksa ) and (2) indirect valid knowledge (Pa- 
rolcsa). Direct valid knowledge ( Pratyaksa ) is two-fold: (l) prac- 
tical ( Vyavaharika ) which is the knowledge acquired by the soul 


1 Varahamihira chose f§aka 4 27 or A.D. 505 as the initial year of his astronomi- 
cal calculation, showing thereby that he lived about that time : 

(Pancasiddhantika, chap. 1, edited by Dr. G. Thibaut and Sudhakara Dvivedi). 

Yfi e a * s .° Thibaut’ s Introduction to the Pancasiddhantika, p. xxx. 

2 The nine Gems are : — 

WrrfD 

WTWT vri: xrt*h 

I ?hr ii 

(J yotirvidSbhar ana) . 

In the Pahcatantra and other Brahmanic Sanskrit works as well as in the 

nInAT ak ?r Palata f nd ° ther Buddbist Sanskrit works the Jaina ascetics are nick- 
named as Ksapanaka : 

w tffi ^H5f> ^ i 

?r^r wto-swt Tuwfr m ^ 11 

(AvadanakalpalatS, JyotiskSvadSna). 
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through the five senses (the eye, ear, nose, tongue and touch) 
and the mind [Manas), and (2) transcendental ( Paramarthika ) 
which is the infinite knowledge that comes from the perfect en- 
lightenment of the soul : it is called Kevala or absolute know- 
ledge. 

Indirect valid knowledge ( Paroksa ) is also of two kinds : (1) 

Verbal Testimony. inference (Anumdna) and (2) verbal testi- 
mony ( Sabda ). Verbal testimony is the 
knowledge derived from the words of reliable persons including 
knowledge from scripture. Suppose a young man coming to the 
side of a river cannot ascertain whether the river is fordable or 
not, and immediately an old experienced man of the locality, who 
has no enmity against him, comes and tells him that the river is 
easily fordable : the word of the old man is to be accepted as a 
source of valid knowledge called personal testimony or Laukika 
Sabda. Scripture is also a source of valid knowledge for it lays down 
injunctions on matters which baffle perception and inference : for 
instance, it teaches that misery is the consequence of vice. Know- 
ledge derived from this source is called scriptural testimony or 
Sdstraja Sabda. Scripture is defined as that which was first cog- 
nised or composed by a competent person, which is not such as to 
be passed over by others, which is not incompatible with the truths 
derived from perception , which imparts true instruction and which 
is profitable to all men and is preventive of the evil path. 1 

Inference [Anunuma) is the correct knowledge of the major 

Inference. term ( Sddhya ) derived through the middle 

term ( Hetu , reason, or Linga, sign) which 
is inseparably connected with it. It is of two kinds : (1) inference 
for one’s own self (Svdrthanumdna) and (2) inference for the sake 
of others ( Pardrthdnumdna ). 

-The first kind is the inference deduced in one’s own mind 
after having made repeated observations. A man by repeated 
observations in the kitchen and elsewhere forms the conclusion in 
his mind that fire is always an antecedent of smoke. Afterwards, 
he is not certain whether a hill which he sees has fire on it or not. 
But, noticing smoke, he at once brings to mind the inseparable 
connection between fire and smoke, and concludes that there must 
be fire on the hill. This is the inference for one’s own self. 

If the inference is communicated to others through words, it 


(Verse 9, NyaySvatara). 
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is called an inference for the sake of others. A type of this kind 
of inference is as follows : — 

(1) The hill (minor term or Paksa) is full of fire (major term or 

Sadhya ) ; 

(2) because it is full of smoke (middle term or Hetu ) ; 

(3) whatever is full of smoke is full of fire, as, e.g. a kitchen 

(example or Drstanta ) ; 

(4) so is this hill full of smoke (application or Upanaya ) : 

(5) therefore this hill is full of fire (conclusion or Nigamana). 

In a proposition the subject is the minor term (Paksa) and 

Terms Of a syllogism. *ke predicate the major term (Sadhya). 

The minor term is that with which the 
connection of the major term is to be shown. In the proposition 
“the hill is full of fire,” the hill is the minor term and fire major 
term. The middle term (Hetu) is defined as that which cannot 
occur otherwise than in connection with the major term. Thus 
in the proposition : “ the hill is full of fire because it is full of 
smoke,” smoke is the middle term which cannot arise from any 
other thing than fire which is the major term. The example 
(Drstanta) is a familiar case which assures the connection between 
the major term and the middle term. It is of two kinds. (1) 
homogeneous or affirmative (Sadharmya) , such as “the hill is full 
of fire because it is full of smoke, as a kitchen ” and (2) hetero- 
geneous or negative (Vaidharmya) which assures the connection 
between the middle term and major term by contrariety, that is, 
by showing that the absence of the major term is attended by the 

absence of the middle term, such as “ where there is no fire there 
is no smoke, as in a lake 


In an inference for the sake of others the minor term (Paksa) 

must be explicitly set forth, otherwise the reasoning might be 

misunderstood by the opponent, e.g. This hill has fire because it 
has smoke. 


This instance, if the minor term is omitted, will assume the 
following form : — 

Having fire, | Because having smoke. 

Here the °PP orien ^ might not at once recollect any instance 
in which fire and smoke exist in union, and might mistake a lake 

tor such an instance. In such a case the whole reasoning will be 
misunderstood. * 

rtTVr , If , th u at of .Y hich major term or predicate is affirmed, is 

evidence,^ public opinion, one’s own statement, etc., 

a known as the fallacy of the minor term 

(Fafcsdbhdsa) of which there are many varieties. 
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The semblance or fallacy of the minor term ( Paksabhasa ) 

Fallacies of the minor one attributes to it as a proved 

term. rac p t)nat which is yet to be proved, or 

. which is incapable of being proved, or when 

it is opposed to perception and inference, or inconsistent with 
public opinion or incongruous with one’s own statement, thus * 

(1) The jar is corporeal (paudgalika) ” — this is a conclusion which 
is yet to be proved to the opponent. 

(2) “Every thing is momentary this is a Saugafca conclusion 
which, according to the Jainas, is incapable of being proved. 

(3) The general particular (samanya vi§esa) things are without 

parts, are distinct from each other and are like themselves alone 55 

this is opposed to perception. 

. (^) There is no omniscient being 35 — this is, according to the 
Jamas, opposed to inference. & 

(5) The sister is to be taken as wife 53 — this is inconsistent with 
public opinion. 

(6) All things are non-existent 55 — this is incongruous with one’s 
own statement. 

Inseparable connection or invariable concomitance ( Vyapti ) is 

Inseparable connection. * he c ° nsta ; nt accompaniment of the middle 

term by the major term. In the inference : 
this hill is full of fire, because it is full of smoke,” the connec- 
tion between fire and smoke, that is, the constant presence of fire 
with smoke, is called Vyapti or Inseparable Connection. It is of 
two kinds: (1) Intrinsic, and (2) Extrinsic. 

Intrinsic inseparable connection (Antar -vyapti) occurs when 

Antar- vyapti tile minor term (paksa), itself as the common 

abode of the middle term ( hetu ) and the major 
term ( sddhya ), shows the inseparable connection between them, 
thus : — 

(3) This hill (minor term) is full of fire (major term) : 

(2) because it is full of smoke (middie term). 

Here the inseparable connection between fire and smoke is 
shown by the hill (minor term) in which both of them abide. 

Extrinsic inseparable connection (Bahir-vyapti) occurs when 

Bahir-vyapfci. exam P^ ( drstanta ) from the outside is 

introduced as the common abode of the 
middle term (hetu) and the major term (sddhya) to assure the in- 
separable connection between them, thus : — 

(1) This hill is full of fire (major term) ; 

(2) because it is full of smoke (middle term) ; 

(3) as a kitchen (example). 

Here the reference to the kitchen is no essential part of the 
inference, but is introduced from without as a common instance 

12 
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of a place in which fire and smoke exist together, and so it re- 
affirms the inseparable connection between them. 

Some logicians hold that that which is to be proved, that 
is, the major term ( sadhya ), can be established by intrinsic in- 
separable connection ( Antar-vyapti ) only : hence the extrinsic in- 
separable connection ( Bahir vydpti) is superfluous. 

The semblance of reason or fallacy of the middle term ( Het ■ 

_ „ . . it vabhdsa) arises from doubt, misconception 

^Fallacies of the m,ddte or non . CO nception about it (the middle 

term). It is of three kinds 

(1) The unproved (Asiddha) : This is fragrant because it is a sky- 


lotus 


Here the reason (middle term), viz. the sky-lotus, is unreal. 


(2) The contradictory (Viruddha) : “This is fiery, because it is a 
body of water.” 

Here the reason alleged is opposed to what is to be estab- 
lished. 

(3) The uncertain (Anaikandi lea) : 14 Sound is eternal, because it is 

always audible.” 

Here the reason or middle term is uncertain, because audible- 
ness may or may not be a proof of eternity. 

The fallacy of example ( DrsJdntdbhdsa) may arise in the 

Fallacies of homogene- ho “°Sf or heterogeneous form, from 
ous of example. b a defect in the middle term (hetu) or major 

. , term ( sadhya ) or both, or from doubt 

about them. 

Fallacies of the homogeneous example ( Sadharm ya-drstanta- 
bhdsa) are as follows 

W Infereiace is invalid, (major term), because it is a source of k 
ledge (middle term), like perception (homogeneous example). 

Here the example involves a defect in the major term 
for perception is not invalid. 

(2) Perception is invalid (major term), because it is a source of 
valid knowledge (middle term), like a dream (homogeneous example). 

Here the example involves a defect in the middle term (hetu), 
for the dream is not a source of valid knowledge. 

(3) The omniscient being is not existent (major term), because he 
ix^mple) ^ mded hj t ie >SmSeS (middle term )» like a i ar (homogeneous 

e xample involves a defect in both the major and 
middle terms (sadhya and hetu), for the jar is both existent and 
apprehended by the senses. 

This person is of passions (major term), because he is 

or (middle term), like the man in the street (homogeneous example). 
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. H ® re ex ample involves doubt as to the validity of the 

major term, for it is doubtful whether the man in the street is 
devoid of passions. 

(5) This person is mortal (major term), because he is full of gas- 
mans (middle term), like the man in the street (homogeneous example). 

the example involves doubt as to the validity of the 

middle term, for it is doubtful whether the man in the street is 
devoid of passions. 

(6) This person is non- omniscient (major term), because he is full 
example)”" 5 ^ term) ’- Hke the man in the street (homogeneous 

Here the example involves doubt as to the validitv of both 
the major and middle terms, for it is doubtful whether the man 
in the street is full of passions and non-omniscient. 

stated in the Nyayavatara-vivrti that some unnecessarily lay down three 
other^kmds of fallacy of the homogeneous example 

(1) Unconnected ( Ananvyaya ), such as: This person is full of passions (major 

ample) ” & ° P ( “ 9 term) ’ like a certain man in Magadte ^l 

vet f! 1 n o 8 1 m an in t IaSa K h ®' is bofch , a speaker and full of passions, 
Full of passions.” P b conn0ctlon botween “being a speaker” and “being 

(2) Of connection unshown ( Apradarsitanvaya ), such as - 

jar (example) non ' eternal ( ma i or term), because it is produced (middle term), as a 

Here though there is an inseparable connection between “produced” and 

non-eternal, yet it has not been shown in the proper form as • 

“ Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as a jar.” ‘ 

(3) Of inverted connection ( Viparitanvaya) , such as : — 

Sound is non-eternal (major term), because it is produced (middle term). 

Here if the inseparable connection (vyapti) is shown thus — 

“Whatever is non-eternal is produced as a jar,” instead of— 

, u * ^katever is produced is non-eternal as a jar,” the example would involve 
the fallacy of inverted connection. 


Fallacies of heterogene- 
ous example. 


Fallacies of the heterogeneous example 
{Vaidharmyadrstantabhasa) are of six kinds, 
thus : — 


(1) Inference is invalid (major term), because it is a source of 
knowledge (middle term) : whatever is not invalid is not a source of 
knowledge, as a dream (heterogeneous example). 

Here the example involves in the heterogeneous form a defect 
in the major term ( sadhya ), for the dream is really invalid though 
it has been cited as not invalid. 


(2) Perception is non-re flective or nirvikalpaka (major term), be- 
cause it is a source of knowledge (middle term) : whatever is reflective 
or savikalpaka, is not a source of knowledge, as inference (heterogene- 
ous example). 

Here the example involves in the heterogeneous form a 
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defect in the middle term ( sadhana ), for inference is really a source 
of knowledge though it has been cited as not such. 

(3) Sound is eternal and non-eternal (major term), because it is 
an existence (middle term) : whatever is not eternal and non-eternal is 
not an existence, as a jar (heterogeneous example). 

Here the example involves in the heterogeneous form a de- 
fect in both the major and middle terms ( sadhya and sadhana), 
for the jar is both “ eternal and non-eternal ” and “ an existence.” 

(4) Kapila is not omniscient (major term), because he is not a 
propounder of the four noble truths (middle term) : whoever is omni- 
scient is propounder of the four noble truths, as Buddha (the hetero- 
geneous example). 

Here the example involves in the heterogeneous form a doubt 
as to the validity of the major term (sadhya), for it is doubtful 
whether Buddha was omniscient. 

(5) This person is untrustworthy (major term), because he is full of 
passions (middle term) : whoever is trustworthy is not full of passions, 
as Buddha (heterogeneous example). 

Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of the 
middle term (hetu), for it is doubtful whether Buddha is not full 
of passions. 

(6) Kapila is not devoid of passions (major term), because he did 
not give his own flesh to the hungry (middle term) : whoever is devoid of 

passions gives his own flesh to the hungry, as Buddha (heterogeneous 
example). 

Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of both 
the major and middle terms ( sadhya and sadhana), for it is doubt- 
ful whether Buddha was devoid of passions and gave his own 
flesh to the hungry. 


It is stated in the Nyayavatara-vivrti that some unnecessarily lay down three 
other kinds of fallacy of the heterogeneous example ( Vaidkarmyadrstuntabkasa) , 

. „ J. 1 ) ^separated (Avyatireki) ■ This person is not devoid of pass ions (maior 

I sneakeraTa term) : whoover is devoid of paeons m not 

a speaker, as a piece of stone (heterogeneous example). 

Here, though a piece of stone is both * 4 devoid of Dassions ” awI *« « A f 0 
of^Sonf” k-ad ^ Ts^eak^” abl6 separation Ivyatireka vydpti) between “ devoid 

(2) Of separation unshown (. ApradarHtavyatirelca ) : 

ether ^example)?^ 6 ^^ ( ma i or term), because it is produced (middle term) ; as 

“ etOTnal.’^yet^t hs^^ot^bemTsshoTm^^it. se P ara, ** 0 jj l between - produced ” and 
non-non-etemal is imt^induced^e.g^ether!” prop6r form - 8U ch as : “Whatever is 

(3) Of contrary separation ( Viparita-vyatireka) * 

(middi ” •“»>■ 

b». lZ w“£ ’*?'■ *“ “» .hooki 

a. natever is non-non-eternal is not produced, e.g. ether.” 
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Refutation (Dusana) is the pointing out of defects or fallacies 
Refutation. ^ statements of the opponent in any 

, , , i . of the f orxns enumerated above. The sem- 

blance of a refutation (Dumnabhasa) is the contrivance to allege 
defects where there are no defects at all. ° 


he immediate effect of Pramana (valid knowledge) is the 

Consequence of P ra- Se ^rtnlSden^r' The consequence of 
mana. 1)116 transcen dental perception ( Paramar - 

_ thika Pratyaksa Pramtina) is bliss and eoua- 
nimity consisting m salvation ( Moksa or final emancipation) 
while that of the other kinds of Pramana (direct and indirect 
knowledge) is the facility which they afford us to choose the desir- 
able and reject the undesirable things 


Naya — the method of descriptions. 

Naya is the method of comprehending things from particular 

Naya or the method of standpoints. Thus we may conceive rose 
comprehending things either as a flower possessing the attributes 
points. partlcuIar stand - common to all flowers or as a thing possess- 

in S attributes which are peculiar to the rose 
as distinguished from other flowers. The Naya is of seven kinds : 

naigama , samgraha, vyavahara, rjusutra , sabda, samabhirudha , and 
evambhuta. 

Knowledge which determines the full meaning of an object 
SySdvSda. through the employment, in the scriptural 

„ , . J rx . , method, of one-sided nayas, is called Sydd - 

vada~sruta« It is the perfect knowledge of things taken from all 
possible standpoints. Thus a thing may be, may not be both 

may or may not be, etc., according as we take it from one or other 
standpoint. 

The soul (Jlya) is the knower, the illuminator of self and non- 
selt, doer and enjoyer. It undergoes changes of condition and is 
self-conscious, being different from the earth, water, etc. 

This system of Pramana and Naya , with which all of us are 
laminar and which serves to perform all practical functions, can- 
not be traced to its beginning or followed to its end. 


16. JlNABHADRA Ga$I KSAMA^RAMA^A 

(484—588 A.D.). 

Jinabhadra Gani, author of a commentary on the Ava^vaka- 
niryukti called Visesavasyaka Bhasya, was born in Samvat 541 or 

484 A JX He was well known as Ksam&Sramana, and continued to 
be pontiff from 528 A.D. to 58 8 A JD. 1 

MHr " T ■ M- ' P„,,, .. ^ ’ v ■ . _ 

* 1 Peterson’s Fourth Report, p, xxxix. 
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17. SlDDHASENA GANI 

(600 A.D.). 

Siddhasena Gani, who belonged to the Svetambara sect, was 
the author of a commentary on Umasvati’s Tattvarthadhigama- 
sutra called Tattvarthatlka, 1 in which the logical principles of Pra 
maria (the sources of knowledge), and Naya (the method of com- 
prehending things from particular standpoints) , have been fully 
discussed. He was a pupil of Bhasvamin 2 who was a spiritual 
successor of Simhasuri, himself a disciple of Dinna Gani. Siddha- 
sena Gani 3 is generally believed to have been a contemporary of 
Devardhigani Ksamasramana, who flourished 980 years after Maha- 
vira, or about 453 A.D. But as he has in his Tattvarthatlka 
quoted Siddhasena Divakara and was posterior to Simhagiri or 
Simhasuri, a contemporary of Vikramaditya, I am inclined to sup- 
pose that he lived after 533 A.D. or about 600 A.D. 


18. Samantabhadra 
(600 A.D.). 


Samantabhadra, who belonged to the Digambara sect of 
Southern India, was famous as the author of a well-known com 
mentary on Umasvati’s Ta.ttvarthadhigama-sutra called Gandha- 
hasti-mahabhasya. The introductory part of this commentary is 
called Devagamastotra * or Aptamimamsa, and is replete with dis- 
cussions of logical principles besides a review of the contemporary 
schools of philosophy including the Advaita Vada. 6 The Aptaml- 


Cflmli P wi leaf manuscript of the Tattvarthatlka in the temple of Santinatha, 
L-amba\ , has been noticed by Peterson in his 3rd Report, pp. 83-86. 


n 

A 


(Tattvarthatlka, noticed in Peterson’s 3rd Report, p. 85). 

VikramSditya." ^ ldentlfied by Peterson witb Simhagiri who was a contemporary of 

(Peterson’s 4th Report, pp, exxxi and exxviii). 

was aTontemZaTfnf ^ hi ^ a ^ra-vijaya tell me that Siddhasena Gani 
after the Mahavim ®^ K f m !f ama ? a ’ flourished »S0 years 

Hoemle, Append III pagl so! Uvasagadasao edited by A. F. R. 

gamlstotra 0 ;— a94avapurs " a Samantabhad ra is extolled as the author of the Devil- 


*rs?T$? *rrg 

i5?r; ii 

(Pandavapurana, noticed in Peterson’s 4th Report, p, 157 ). 

^T^tpirf wn?t u ^ h « 

(Aptamimamsa , verse 24). 
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maiiisa has been cited by the Hindu philosopher Vacaspati Mi§ra 1 
in explaining Sankaraearya’s criticism of the Syadvada doctrine 
in the Vedanta-sutra. 

Samantabhadra, who was styled a Kavi and whose works 
Hi s ago. were commented on by Vidyananda ' 2 and 

Prabhaeandra, was also the author of the 
Yuktyanusasana, the Ratnakarandaka (also called Upasakadhya- 
yana), the Svayambhu-stotra, and the Caturvim^ati-jina^stuti. 
He is mentioned by Jina Sena in the Adipurana composed about 
838 A.D., and is referred to by the Hindu philosopher Kumarila. 8 
Kumarila, a contemporary of the Buddhist logician Dharmaklrti, is 
generally held to have lived in the 7th century A.D. Samanta- 
bhadra is supposed to have flourished about 600 A.D. 


* Vacaspati Mi^ra in his Bhamatl-tlka on Sankara’s exposition of the VedSnta 
Sutra, 2-2-33, quotes the following verse : — 

(BhSmati, Bibliotheca Indica, p.458). 

The same verse occurs in the AptamimamsS as follows 

n 1 * 8 II 

(MSS. of the Aptaimmarhsa, verse 104, borrowed from Mr. Jain Vaidya of 
Jaipur), 

^ VidySnanda at the closing part of his commentary on the Aptamimamsa 
(called JSpta-mxmSrioHalankfti-tlka astasShasri) refers to Samantabhadra thus:— 

twrihtsiw'lfjrg fwar tTH; iHmwf irrftrnTi 

« *tanrftr www wflnfi vm ftyrtynw 

ft^isr*?wsrwts*r*rf«rwf WTWTWWnfwwl'.' 11 

(Folio 218, AptarnlmSrfasalankfti-tlkfi, Govt. Collection, in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, No. 1525). 

Prabhaeandra in his commentary on the Ratnakarandaka (or Upasakadhya- 
yana) observes : — 

wgn ‘SjTWwf^jfw wnwritsfawr* i 

(UpSsakSdhyayana with the commentary of Prabhaeandra noticed in Peter- 
son’s 4th Report, pp. 137-38). 

3 Vide Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report on Sanskrit MSS. during 1883-84, p. 118„ 
and JJBJB.R.A.S., for 1892, p. 227. 
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19. Samantabhadra’s Aptamimamsa. 


Syddvada. 


The Aptamimamsa consists of 115 stanzas in Sanskrit, divided 
into ten chapters called Paricchedas, in the course of which a full 
exposition of the seven parts of the Syad-vada or Saptabhangl-naya 
has^ been given. The first and second parts of the doctrine, viz. 
Syad-asti (“may be, it is”), and Syad-nasti (“may be, it is not ”), 
have led to a most interesting discussion of the relation between 

asti, that is, bhava or existence, and nasti, that is, abhava or non- 
existence. 


Non-existence ( Abhava ) is divided into four kinds : (I) ante- 
Non-existence. cedent non-existence (prdgabhava) , e.g. a 

lump of clay becomes non-existent as soon 
as a jar is made out of it, so the jar is an antecedent non-existence 
with reference to the lump of clay; (2) subsequent non-existence 
(pradhvamsabhava) , eg. the lump of clav is a subsequent non- 
existence with reference to the jar; (3) mutual non-existence 
(anyonydbhava or anyapoha), e.g. a jar and a post are mutuallv 
non-existent with reference to each other; and (4) absolute non 

existence (samavdydbhdva or atyantdbhdva) , e.g. the inanimate is 
not a living object. 

It is observed 1 that, on the supposition of mere existence to 
the entire exclusion of non-existence, things become all-pervading, 
egmnmgless, endless, indistinguishable and inconceivable. For 
instance, if the antecedent non-existence is denied, action and 
substance become beginningless, while on the denial of the sub- 
sequent non-existence, they become endless, and in the absence of 





. ii < » 

fsTurt i 

nun 

HrvtwTOsrfnTif ^ in ^ u 

*«i uttE rm i 

Jtnr n ? « # 

(Aptamimamsa, MSS., verses 9-14, lent to me by Mr. Jain Vaidya of Jaipur). 
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mutual non-existence, they become one and all-pervading, while 
on absolute non-existence being denied, they are to be supposed as 
existing always and everywhere. 


In the same way on the supposition of mere non-existence to 
the entire exclusion of existence, it becomes impossible to estab- 
lish or reject anything (since it is non-existent). If on the other 
hand existence and non-existence, which are incompatible with 
each other, are simultaneously ascribed to a thing, it becomes in- 
describable. Therefore the truth is as follows 


(1) A thing is existent — from a certain point of view. 

Sevenfold paralogism. ^ wow-existent — from another point 

of view. 

(3) It is both existent and non-existent in turn — from a third 

point of view. 

(4) It is indescribable (that is, both existent and non-existent 

simultaneously)- — -from a fourth point of view, 
w ) Ik w existent and indescribable — from a fifth point of view. 

(6) It %s non-existent and indescribable — from a sixth point of 

view. 

(7) It is both existent and wow-existent and indescribable— horn 

a seventh point of view. 


20. Akalankadeva 
(about 750 A.D.). 

Akalanka, otherwise known as Akalahkadeva or Akalankacan- 
His works. dra, was a famous logician who belonged to 

, . the Digambara sect of Southern India. He 

was esignated as a Kavi 1 (poet) — a title of special honour given 
to writers of repute. He wrote a commentary on Samantabhadra’s 
p amimamsa called Asta-sati* which is a most precious work on 
the Jama philosophy, dealing mainly with logic. Manikyanandi’s 
irariksamukha-sutra (q.v.) was based on another work on logic, 
called 3Sfy ay a- virus cay a, written by Akalanka, to whom the follow- 
ing works are also attributed : Tattvartha-vartika-vyakhyanalaii- 
Jara, Laghlyastraya, Akalahka-stotra, Svarupa-sambodhana and 
irraya^citta. Laghusamantabhadra 8 in his Asta-sahasrI -visama- 
pad a-tatparya-tlka calls Akalanka as Sakala-tarkika-cakra-cuda- 
man,i or “ the crest gem of the circle of all logicians.” 


term “ Kavi ” vide R ' G - Bhandarkar’s Report on 
Sanskrit MSS. during 1883-84, page 122. 

*. A manuscript of the Asta-£ati was kindly supplied to me by Mr. Jain Vaidya 
of Jaipur early m 1907. 

* Vide Astas8hasri-vi ? amapada-tatparya-tika by Laghusamanta-bhadra, noticed 
by Jreterson in his 5th Report, p. 217. 
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In the Pandavapurana 1 reference is made to a legend accord- 
ing to which Akalanka was embarrassed in a controversy with a 
Buddhist antagonist. Finding that the antagonist was effectively 
prompted by Mayadevi concealed in a jar, Akalanka is said to 
have put an end to that prompting or inspiration by kicking the jar 
over with his foot. 

Akalanka, though mentioned along with Dharmaklrti a as a 
Hi logician, flourished at a considerably later 

time. He is held to have been a contem- 
porary of Rastrakuta king Subhatunga 3 or Krsnaraja 1. As Krsna- 
raja’s son, Govind if, lived in Saka 705 * or 783 A.D., Krsna-raja I, 
and consequently his contemporary Akalanka, must have flourished 
about 750 A.D. 


21. VlDYANANDA 
(about 800 A.D.). 

Vidyananda, mentioned by the Hindu philosopher Madhava- 

His works. carya, 6 was a Digambara logician of Patall- 

putra. He was the author of the Apta- 
mimamsalankrti, otherwise called Astasahasri, an exhaustive sub- 
commentary on the Aptamlmamsa, containing an elaborate ex- 
position of various logical principles. Vidyananda, in the opening 
and the closing lines of his Astasahasri,' 1 makes an indirect reference 


<uff7rr mwif ^ wfki<n ii 

(Pandavapurana, noticed by Peterson in ilia 4th Report, p. 157). 
(Pramena-mimamsa, by Hemacandra, noticed by Peterson in his 5th Report, 


.J 7 J de ' ?' B „ Puthak ’ s article on “ Bhartphari and KumSrila” in the Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVIII, 1802. 

It is reported that Akalanka and Niskalahka wore two sons of Subhatunga 
whose capital was Manyakheta. Subhatunga is another name of Kjvnuraja tho 
■Ka^trakuta king who reigned in the Deccan between 753-775 A.D. Akalanka for- 
sook his father’s palace and became an ascetic. ( Vide Peterson’s Report II , p. 70). 
, V'rf ^^Bhandarkar’s “ Early History of the Deccan,” 2nd edition, p. 78. 

i 4 a u n the > chapter on the Jaina system in the Sarvadar&ina-samgraha trans- 
lated by Cowell and Gough, p. 56. * 

0 The opening lines of the Astasahasri are : — 




The closing lines of the Astasahasri are : — 
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to Samantabhadra and Akalanka respectively, while in chapter X of 
the work he distinctly says that he followed the Asta-sati of Aka- 
lanka in explaining the Aptamimarhsa. Another iogical treatise 
called Pramana-pariksil is attributed to him. He was also the 


It is age 


author of the Tattvartha, sloka-vartika and Apta-parlksa. 

He has, in his AstasahasrI, criticised the doctrines of the 

Sarakhya, Yoga, Vaisesika, Advaita, Mi- 
mamsaka and Saugata, Tathagata or Baud- 
dha philosophy ; and has mentioned Dignaga, Uddyotakara, 
Dharmaklrti, 1 Prajnakara,' 2 Bhartrhari, 3 Sabarasvami, Prabhakara* 
SureSvara* and Kumarila. Vidyananda was otherwise named 
Patra .Kesari or Patra Kesari Svami, who has been praised by Jina 


The lines in Chapter X referred to run thus : — 

(AstasahasrI, MSS., Asiatic Society of Bengal). 

1 fflsn «— 

i 

(Quoted in AstasShasrl, chap. I). 


g®r: guvr *FR>p«pft5T«i^ , 

wfjj i 




(Quoted in AstasahasrI, chap. I), 


3J!<t sram'wiasrT nfm i 
waarowrfrl gvr: ww: !*?rf vfhref n 

(Quoted in Astasaha-srl, clmp. I). 

Tills extract may he an interpolation, or else this Praj ilakara must be different 
from the Buddhist logician PrajMkara Gupta to be mentioned hereafter, 

H *r vmv\ v 4 * i 

(This verso of V Skyapadiya by Bhartrhari is quoted in the AstasahasrI, vide 
J B.B.R.A.S. for 1892, p. 221), 


,1 . ... 

4 ITOTO* WTTB 3 * » - 

'WTWlftT Sf*J rWtN I 

w^rrni v v twta ?pcsarer n 

v vvnvm 

(Astasahasn), 

Of* Preface to Tatt v ar tha-31oka var tika, edited by Manohar Lai, Bombay. 
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Sena in the Adi Purana 1 composed about Saka 760 * or A.D. 838. 
He is believed to have lived early in the 9th century A.D. 8 at 
Patallputra. 4 

22. Manikya Nandi 
(about 800 A.D.). 


Manikya Nandi was a Digambara author, whose Pariksa- 
* mukha-sastra 6 or Parlksa-mukha-8i5.tr a is a 

13 age ’ standard work on Jaina logic. As his work 

is based on that of Akalanka, 8 he must have lived after 750 
A.D. The earliest commentary on the Parlksamukha-Sastra is 
the Prameya-kamala-martanda of Prabhacandra. Vidyananda, 
Manikya Nandi and Prabhacandra have been pronounced to be 
contemporaries. 7 So Manikya Nandi seems to have lived about 
800 A.D. 

23. Manikya Nandi’s Pariksamukha-sutra. 


Subjects. 


The Pariksamukha-sutra is divided into six chapters thus : 

(1) the characteristic of valid knowledge 
(Pramatya-svarupa ) ; (2) direct apprehension 
or perception (Pratyalcsa ) ; (3) indirect apprehension ( Paroksa ) ; 
(4) the object of valid knowledge (Visaya ) ; (5) the result of valid 
knowledge (Phala ) ; and (6) the semblances or fallacies ( Abhasa ). 


(Adipurana, quoted by Mr. K. B. Pathak, J.B.B.R.A.S., for 1892, p. 222). 

Mr. Pathak has quoted Samyaktvaprakaga to show that Vidyananda and 
Patrakesari were identical : — 

TOWSrfiTf I (J.B.B.R.A.S., for 1892, pp. 222, 223). 

2-3 Vide K. B. Pathak’s article on Bhart r hari and KumSrila in J.B.B.R.A.S., 
for 1892, pp. 227, 229. 

* Brahmanemidatta’s Kathakosa, life of Patrakesari alias Vidy&nanda. 

6 A manuscript of the Panksa-mukha-gSstra was kindly lent to me by Mr. Jain 

Vaidya of Jaipur (Rajputana), and subsequently another manuscript of the work 
P r< ? cure< J f rom the Deccan College, Poona. I have published the work in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series of Calcutta. 

„ _ 6 Peterson in his 4th Report, p. 155, notices Pariksamukham satikam. The 
iika is the Prameya-ratna-mala or Parlksamukhapafijika of Anantavirya, which 
opens tnus „ 

'srtowr i 

uw srifr uTfawf*?* u ? « 

. ’ ***• K - S- Pfthak’s article on Bhartrhari and Kumarila in J.B.B.R.A.S., 

lor 1892, pp. 219, 220, 221. Mr. Pathak says that Manikya Nandi has mentioned 
Vidyananda, but in the text of the ParlksB-mukha-Sastra itself I have not come 
across any such mention. 
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Valid knowledge — Pramdya. 

Pramdya , valid knowledge, is defined by Manikya Nandi as the 
Right knowledge. knowledge which ascertains the nature of 

all _ • +i, c was uncertain to one’s self. It gener- 

ally arises m the form : “ I know the jar by myself,” which con- 
sists of a subject, an object, an act, and an instrument. Just as 

PramLa eStsIhP^ 8 ^ surroundin g objects, so the 

1 ramana exhibits the knower as well as the thing known. 

Pramaya i is of two kinds: (1) direct knowledge (Pratyaksa) 

which arises through the senses, etc., and (2) indirect knowledge 

{Paroksa) consisting of recollection (Smrti), recognition (Pratya- 

Mv^na), argumentation (Tarka or Uha), inference (Anumdna), 

and the scripture (Agama). Recollection is a knowledge of the form 

Kinds Of right know- “ th . at ” which arises through the awaking 
led S 0 - ' °i impressions, thus: “that Devadatta.” 

. Recognition is a knowledge which arises 

f<T PerC rf tl0 !l thr ,? ugh recolIee tion in the forms, “ this is that,” 
this is like that, “this is different from that,” “this is the 

counterpart of that,” etc., thus : “ this is that Devadatta,” “the 

ZoZ a ™X- llke / h : OOW {’ “ the buffalo is Cerent from 
the cow, * this is far from that,” “ this is a tree,” etc. Argu- 
mentation is a knowledge of the connection between the middle 
erm and the major term based on the presence or absence of the 
a er, in the form, “ if this is, that is, if this is not, that is not,’.’ 
thus smoke arises only if there is fire, but it cannot arise if there 

tWnfr+h Inf mTT ' iS th , 6 knowIed ge of the major term arising 
g e middle term : there is fire here, because there is smoke. 


Syllogism — Vyapti. 

Pervasion * or inseparable connection ( Vyapti or Avinabhava ) 
Terms of a Syllogism. i s ^b e universal attendance of the middle 

term by the major term in simultaneity or 
succession: thus fire and smoke may abide simultaneously or the 
latter may follow the former. 

If the middle term and the major term exist simultaneously 
the oimer is called vydpya , pervaded or contained, and the latter 
vydpaka, pervader or container. 

^ middle term follows the major term, the former 
is called effect ( karya ), and the latter cause ( karana or hetu), 
thus fire is the cause of smoke. Ordinarily, however, the major 
term is called sadhya or that which is to be proved, and the 

* • 

|| || (Pariksa-mukha-sutra). 

2 K ^ II (Pariksa-mukha-sutra). 
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middle term is called sadhana or that by which it is to be proved. 
Sometimes the major term is also called dharma or predicate, and 
the middle term linga, mark or sign. 

The minor term is called Pahsa , the place or locus in which 
the major term abides, or Dharmin , the subject, thus: “this 
place is fiery’ 5 ; “sound is mutable”: here* 4 this place” and 
‘‘ sound” are the minor terms. No philosophers, who divide 
middle term (reason) "into three phases, should dispense wi 
minor term in an inference. 


The middle term (Hetu) is defined as that which is insepar- 
ably connected with the major term, or in other words, which 
cannot come into existence unless the major term exists. For 
instance, smoke could not come into existence unless the fire 

existed. 

Reason — hetu. 


The middle term or reason (Hetu) is divided as (I) per- 
ceptible (upalabdhi) , and (2) imperceptible 
Difforent phaw °f the ( anupalahdhi ). Each of these again may 

middle torni « • ♦ ■» p , « * * yy 

occur m the form of an affirmation (mam) 


or negation ( pratisedha ). 

The perceptible reason in the affirmative form admits of six 
subdivisions according as it is : - 


(i) the pervaded (wjapj/a )-— sound is mutable, because it is 

factitious ; 

(ii) an effect (kdrya ) — this man has got intellect, because there 

are (intellectual) functions in him ; 

(iii) a cause (Jcdrana ) — there is a shadow here, because there is an 
umbrella : 


(iv) prior (purva ) — the Echini stars will rise, for 
have risen ; 


the Krftikas 
* 


(v) posterior (■ uttara ) — the RharanI stars certainly rose for the 

Krfctikas have risen ; 

(vi) simultaneous (mhacara ) — the man had a mother, for he had a 

father ; or this mango has a particular colour, because it 
has a particular flavour. 

The perceptible reason in the negative form admits of six sub- 
divisions as follows : — 


(i) the pervaded {vyapya )— there is no cold sensation, because of 

heat : 

(ii) an effect (kanja)— there is no cold sensation because of 

smoke ; 

(iii) a cause (karana)— there is no happiness in this man. because 

of the shaft in his heart ; 

(iv) prior (purva ) — the RohinI stars will not rise shortly, for the 

Revatl [only] has risen. 
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(v) posterior (uttara) — the Bharani did not rise a moment ago, 

for the Pusva has risen. 

• V 

(vi) simultaneous (sahacara)— there is no doubt of the existence 

of the other side of this wall, for this side of it is perceived. 

The imperceptible reason in the negative form admits of seven 
subdivisions as follows : — 


(i) identity (svabhava) — there is no jar here, because it is im- 

perceptible ; 

(ii) tiie pervaded (vyapya)— there is no Simsapa here, because 

there is no tree at all ; 


(iii) an effect ( karya ) — there is no smouldering lire here, because 
there is no smoke : 


(iv) a cause {karana) — there is no smoke here, because there is no 
fire ; 


(v) prior (purva) — RohinI stars will not rise in a moment, for the 

Krttikas are not perceptible ; 

(vi) posterior {uitarm) — the Bharani did not rise a moment ago, 

for the Krttikas are not perceptible ; 

(vii) simultaneous {sahacara) — in this even balance there is no 
bending upwards, because it is not perceptible. 

The imperceptible reason in the affirmative form may appear 
in the following ways 

(i) as an effect {karya) — in this man there is some disease, because 

there is no healthy movement in him ; 

(ii) as a cause {karana) — this man is sorrowful, because he has no 

union with his beloved ones ; 

(iii) as an identity {svabhava) — there is uncertainty here, because 

certainty is not discernible. 


Example— dfstanta. 


The middle term and the major term are the parts of an 


Example m superfluous. 


inference, but the example ( udaharana ) is 
not. Nevertheless for the sake of explain- 


ing matters to men of small intellect, the example ( udaharana 
or drstdnta), nay, even the application (upanaya) and the conclusion 
(nigamana), are admitted as parts of an inference. The example is 
of two kinds: (I) the affirmative or homogeneous ( anvayi or sa- 
dharmya) which shows the middle term as covered by the major 
term, such as: wherever there is smoke, there is fire, as in a 
kitchen-, and (2) the negative or heterogeneous ( vyatireki or 
vaidharmya) by which the absence of the middle term is indicated 
by the absence of the major term, e.g. wherever there is no fire, 
there is no smoke, as in a lake. 
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Inference — anumana . 

Inference is of two kinds, viz. (1) inference for one’s own self 

( svarthanumana ), and (2) inference for the 
Two kmds of Inference. ga k e 0 thers {parartha numana) . An in- 

stance of the latter kind of inference is given below : — 

(1) Sound (minor term) is mutable (major term)— proposition ; 

(2) because it is factitious (reason or middle term) ; 

(3) whatever is factitious is mutable, as a jar (affirmative or 

homogeneous example) ; 

(4) sound is factitious (application) ; 

(5) therefore sound is mutable (conclusion). 

Or, 

(3) whatever is not mutable is not factitious, as the milk of a 

barren woman’s breast (negative or heterogeneous ex- 
ample) ; 

(4) but sound is factitious (application) ; 

(5) therefore sound is mutable (conclusion). 


Verbal Testimony — agama. 

Testimony {Agama) is a knowledge of objects derived from 
TT , . _ the words of reliable persons or scriptures in 

virtue of their natural fitness or suggestive- 
ness— e.g. the north pole exists. 


Scope of Valid Knowledge — Visaya . 

Objects of valid knowledge are either general (, sdmdnya ) or 

particular (visesa). The general is of two 
ledge. JeCtS ° f Val,d kBCm kinds: (1) homogeneous (tiryak), including 

many individuals of like nature, as the- 
“ cow 95 is a general notion which signifies many individual cows as 
Sab ala, Kharnba, Mumbha, etc. ; and (2) heterogeneous ( urddhvata ), 
including many individuals of dissimilar nature, as, “gold” 
is a general notion comprising a bracelet, necklace, ear-ring, etc. 
The particular is also of two kinds: (1) relating toothings (vyati- 
reka), e.g. cow, buffalo, elephant, dog, are four particular things 
distinguished from one another ; and (2) relating to action such as 
pleasure, pain, etc., experienced by the soul. 

The result or consequence of valid knowledge is the cessation 

Result of valid knowledge. ^S norance * enabling one to choose the 

desirable and reject the undesirable. 

Fallacy — abhasa. 

Fallacy or semblance consists of the knowledge of that which 

Various kinds of Fallacies. * s different from the real thing. It is of 

many kinds, such as the fallacy— 

(1) ° f m« C r, e Pti ° n (-WatyaksahMsa). e.g.— to mistake a post for a. 

5 
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(2) of recollection {smaranabhasa )— in trying to recollect Jina- 

datta to say : “ 0; that Devadatta ” ; 

(3) of recognition {prcttyabhiynancibhasct) — on seeing a greyhound 

to say : “ this is a tiger 55 ; 

(4) of argumentation (tarlcabhasa ) — £ 4 whoever is his son must be 

black ” ; 

(5) of the minor term ( p&lcsciblicitsct ) — sound is imnermanent ?? * 

This is a fallacy of the minor term according to the ELm 
sakas, for they do not attribute impermaneney to sound ; 
or fire is not hot, because it is a substance as water ; 

(6) of the middle term or reason (hetvabhasa )— sound is eternal 

because it is factitious ; 

(7) of example {dpstanic&blicvsci ) — sound is eternal, because it is 

corporeal, like a jar ; 

(8) of verbal testimony {agamabhasct)—" there is a heap of 

sweetmeats on the side of the river, run you boys ” ; 
“ there are a hundred elephants on his finger ” ; “the 
Jainas are allowed to eat in the night 5? [as a fact they are 
not so allowed by their scripture]. 

References to Philosophers. 

Manikya Nandi in the Pariksa-mukha-sutra (chapter vi, aph. 
■p . . x 56-57) has mentioned the Laukayatika, 

P omtru n ssystom S °o“pM: Saugata, Samkhya, Yoga, Prabhakara, 
osophy. Jaiminlya, etc. In the 3rd chapter of the 

work he observes— - C£ no philosopher, who 
admits three kinds of reason or middle term (hetu), can dispense 
with the minor term ( palcsa ).” i \ h P 

He concludes his work by describing it as a mirror through 
which a man can see what is to be accepted and what rejected.* 

24. Prabha Candra 
(about 825 A.D.). * 

Prabha Candra, styled a Kavi, a member of the Digambara 
sect, was the author of the famous logical treatise called Prameya- 
kamala martanda (the sun of the lotus of knowledge), the earli- 


1 * 11 \o » 

-snr fw *r 'inrafir 11 ^ Ml 

(Pariksa-mukha-sutra, MSS. lent to me by Mr. Jain Vaidya of Jaipur). 

(Pariksa-mukha-sutra, chap. VI, MSS. lent to me by Mr. Jain Vaidya of 
Jaipur). Pariksa-mukha-sutra of Manikya Nandi with the commentary of Amanta- 
virya has been edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana and published in the Biblio- 
theca Indica Series of Calcutta. 

13 
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est commentary on the Parfksa-mukha- sutra of Manikya Nandi. 
He was also the author of the Nyaya-kumuda-candrodaya 
(or briefly Candrodava), a commentary on the Laghiy astray a of 
Akalanka. He has in his Prameya-kamala-martanda mentioned 
Bhagavan Dpavarsa, Sabarasvami, Bhartrbari, Bana, T^umarila, 
Prabhakara, Dignaga, Uddyotakara, Dhaimakirti, Vidyananda and 
others. He himself has been mentioned by Jina Sena in the Adi- 
purana s composed about Saka 760 or A.D. 838. Prabha Candra, 
as a contemporary of Manikya Nandi and Vidyananda, is believed 
to have lived in the first half of the 9th century A.D. 


25 . Rabhasa Nandi 
( circa 860 A.D.). 

Rabhasa Nandi, probably a Digambara, wrote a work called 
Sambandhoddyota, which seems to be a commentary on the Sam- 
bandha-parlksa of the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti. The work 
must have been composed after 635 A.D. when Dharmakirti lived, 
and before 1444 A.D., which is the date of the copy of the work 
acquired for the Bombay Government. 4 

t 

26. Mallavadin 
(about 827 A.D.). 

He belonged to the Svetambara sect and was the famous 
author of a commentary on the Buddhist logical treatise Nyaya- 


l Prabha Candra has quoted the following verse from B ana’s Kadambarx : — 

yoftsv 

I 

sreWsre fyjprrsrv ii 

(Prameya-kamala-martanda, Deccan College, MSS., p. 21a, quoted by Mr. 
K. B. Pathak in J.B.B.R.A.S., for 1892, p. 221). 

* Prabha Candra infers to Kumarila, otherwise called Bhatta, thus : — 

<WT iffqXT?q% 

(Prameya-kamala-martanda, quoted by Mr. K. B. Pathak in the J.B.B.R.A.S., 
lor 1892, p. 227). 

3 Id the Adipurana Prabha Candra is thus mentioned : — 


II bo H 

(Quoted by Mr. K. B. Pathak in J.B.B.RA.S., for 1892, p. 222). 
or gas^i) 227 ° f ^ Same J '° Urna1, tlie date of the ^ipurana is fixed at 
4 Peterson’s Third Report, p. 407, 


760 
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* • 

bmdutika called Bharinottarci-tijppaii&ka. According to a Jaina 
legend, l _ Malla was the son of King gilftditya’s sister. He was 
called yadin or logician, because, having vanquished the Buddhists 
in a dispute, he re-established the Jaina faith and brought to its 

former glory the great figure of Adinatha on Mount Satrunjaya 
(m Kathiwar). 

A palm-leaf manuscript 2 of the Dharmottara-tippanaka is 
preserved at Anhilwad Patan and is said to be dated Sam vat 1321 
or 1174 A.D. According to the Prabhavakacaritra 8 , Mallavadin 
was also the author of a work called the Padmacaritra and lived 
in Vlra Sam vat 884 or 357 A.D. But this is impossible, as 
Dharmottara (q.v.), on whose Nyayabindutlka Mallavadin wrote 
^rippanaka, lived about 837 A.D. On the other hand Mallavadin 
is mentioned * by Hem Candra Suri, who lived during 1088 — 1172 
A.D. It seems therefore probable that the year 884 in which 
Mallavadin lived does not refer to Yira Samvat ] but to Vikrama or 

Saka Samvat. On this supposition Mallavadin lived in 827 A.D. 
or 962 A.D. 

27. Am jit a Candra Suri 
(905 A.D.). 

Amrta Candra Suri , 6 who belonged to the Digambara sect, 
was the author of Tattvarfclia-sara, Atmakhyati," etc.^ and lived in 
Samvat 962 or 905 A.D. 

28. Devasena Bhattaraka 
(899—950 A.D.’).' 

Devasena , 7 a pupil of Ramasena, was the author of Kaya- 
cakra, etc. He was born in Samvat 951 or 894 A D., and wrote 
his Bam sana- sara ( Darsana-sara) in Samvat 990 or 933 A.D. 


1 Peterson 4, pp. 3-4, in which is mentioned the legend from the Prabandha- 
eintSmani (Ramacandra’s edition, Bombay, p. 273). 

xV (Peterson’s Report V, p. 3). 

WT«i || (Noticed in Peterson 5, App. p. 3). 

8 Vide Klatt, Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol IV, p. 67 

* WTfsfiW I 

• Tt^TT H 

(Siddha Hema &abdanu6asana-bfhat-tika, 2-2-39) 

6 Peterson's fourth Report, p. ix. 

6 Atmakhyafci, which is a commentary on the Samaya-prabhjrta of Kunda- 
kundacarya, has been edited by Pandita GajSdhar Lai NySyaiastri. 

I Peterson's Fourth Report, p. lvi. 
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29. Pradyumna Stjri 
(about 980 A.D.). 

He 1 belonged to the Rajagaccha of the Svetambara sect. 
In Manikyaeandra’s Parsvanatha-caritra,* his prowess in logical 
discussions is referred to in the following terms : 

“ There was born the preceptor Pradyumna Suri— the first 
healer of disease of the world— who entirely' removed all corrup- 
tions from the body of men (or detected all defects in disputation 
committed by men) and who, using sharp logical expressions, 
made his irrelevant opponents to sweat and thereby to be cured 
of the fever of pride. 55 

In the same work reference is made to his victory over the 
Digambaras of Venkapatta in the presence of the king of that 
province. He delighted the kings of various countries by no fewer 
than eighty-four triumphs in discussion. He was eleventh in 
ascent from Manikyaeandra Suri, who wrote his Parsvanatha- 
caritra in Sarnvat 1276 or 1219 A.D. Pradyumna must have 
flourished about 980 A.D., for he was the preceptor of Abhayadeva 
Suri (q.v.) who lived a little before 1039 A.D. 


30. Abhayadeva Suri 
(about 1000 A.D.). 

Abhayadeva Suri belonged to the Svetambara sect 3 , and was 
the pupil and successor of Prdyumna Suri of the Rajagaccha. 
He was an eminent logician and author of Vadamaharnava, a treat- 


1 For further particulars about Pradyumna Suri, see Peterson’s 4th Report, 
p. Ixxix. 

2 *rer fw?sr 

v i i i 

" \j 

m;qrf 

*ITfNTS q^Tfcr*n snfWfJT: II 8 II 

i i 

n: siapr H i il 



■sri^srcpcsrcrmre 11 ^ u 



- h II 

(Par6vanatha-caritra as noticed by Peterson in his 3rd Beport, pp, 57-164.) 

Vl&*l | 
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iso on logic called the Ocean of Discussions, and of a commentary 
on the Sammati-tarka-sutra called Tattvlrtha-bodha-vidkayinid 
■He is described as a lion that roamed at ease in the wild forest 
of books on logic. That the rivers of various conflicting opinions 
might not sweep away the path of the good, Abhayadeva 2 wrote 
his Vada-maharnava. He was succeeded by JineSvara Suri a 
contemporary of King Munja. s He was the ninth predecessor of 
Siddhasena feuri, who wrote Pravacana-saroddhara-vrtti in Samvat 
1242 or 1185 A.D. It was probably this Abhayadeva Suri, whowas 
“ world-renowned ” and a teacher of Santi Suri 1 who died in Samvat 
.1096 or 1039 A.D. 

3 1 . Lag husamantabhadra 
(about 1000 A.D.). 

He 6 wrote a commentary on the AstasahasrI of Vidyananda 
called the AstasahasrI-visamapada-tatparya-tika 8 and seems to have 
belonged to the Digambara sect and lived about 1000 A.D. 

fwar fwurfvi DfTfvut *rfl€n*r3i^ » n 

«r|: I 

w*r frere ^n\x 

!i o ii 

w i 

^ \£ 

g^: srfWPT I 

ws? * n * 11 

( P 5rf3 v an a t h a- eari tr a by Manikyacandra, noticed by Peterson in his Third 
Report, pp. 158-59). 

1 See R. Mitra’s Catalogue, X, pp. 39-40. 

2 For particulars about Abhayadeva Suri, see Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. iii. 

8 Weber ’ h Die Handschrifton-versseichnisse, etc., p. 851, vv. I, 2, and p. 121, 

w. 4-5. Jine^vara Suri was probably a spiritual brother of Dhanegvara Suri. 

— — *r>i. * — /**•» - , ri \ _ <-* — /Ci 

( r ) 

V'Qrww v^x «n surereu wt<r: h 

(Uttar Sdiiyayana-brhadvrtti by ^antyScarya, noticed by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar 
in his Report on Sanskrit MSS. for 1883-84, p. 44). 

Seo also Weber’s Dio Handschriften-verzeichnisse der Koniglichen Bibliothek 
zu Borlin, p. 827. 

8 Vide Peterson’s Sixth Report, p. xxiii. 

6 The AstasahasrI- visama-pada-tatparya-tika has been noticed in Peterson’s 
Fifth Report, ‘pp. 216-219, where we read: — • 

fW*T< 5T939 f^rwmSTT l 
e u fl mwr v sftfg’nr^ it 
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32. KalyAna candra 
(about 1000 A.D.). 

Kalyanacandra was the author of Pramana-vartika-tika which 
is a commentary on the Praman a-vartib a (probably of Dharma- 
blrti who lived about 635 A.D.). It must have existed before 1350 
A.D. when Jnanacandra mentioned it in his Ratnakaravatarika- 
tippana. 1 

33. Ananta-virya 
(about 1039 A.D.). 

Ananta-virya was the Digambara author of a commentary on 
the Paribsamukha of Manikya Nandi called Pariksa-mukha-pahjika 
or Pramey a-r atnam al a , as also a commentary on Akalahka’s 
Nyaya-vini^caya called the Ifyaya-viniseaya-vrtti. He wrote the 
former for Santi-sena at the request of Hirapa, son of Vijaya and 
Na^amba. 2 Now Santi-sena, supposed to be identical with Santi 
Suri, died in Samvat 1096 or A.D. 1039. His contemporary 
Ananta-virya must, therefore, have flourished about that time. 3 
Ananta-virya must have lived before the 14th century, for he is 
mentioned by Madhavacarya in the chapter on Jaina dar&ana in 
the Sarvadarsana-samgraha. 

34. Deva Suri (1086—1169 A.D.). 

His Life. f - 

Deva Suri, called Vadipravara or the foremost of disputants, 
belonged to the Svetambara sect and was a pupil of Municandra 
Suri. He was the author of the well-known treatise on logic called 
Pramana-naya-tattvalokalankara on which he himself wrote an ela- 
borate commentary named Syadvadaratnakara. 4, He totally van- 
quished the Digambara Kumudacandracarya in a dispute over the 


1 sriw I 

W . .Vl^TT: 1 fWTCTfWT V*rTWTfu% 

(Ratnakaravatarika-tippana, p. 7, Ya^pvijaya granthamala series, Benares), 

mf^rrbiK*iT ii =? u 

(Pariksa-mukham satikam, noticed in Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. 155). 

3 Fide the Indian Antiquary , Yol. XI, p. 253; and Dr. B. G. Bhandarkar’s 
Report on Sanskrit MSS. during 1883-84, p. 129. 

Maladhari Rajgekhara Suri’s Panjika on Syadvada-ratnakaravatSrika, 
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salvation of women [at the court of Jaya-simha-deva at Anahilla- 
purapattana in N. Guzerat] and thereby practically stopped the 
entrance of the Digambaras into that town. The dispute 1 took 
place in Sam vat 1181 or 1124 A.D. 

Ratnaprabha Suri, a pupil of Deva Suri, in his Upadesamala- 
tlka,* composed in Samvat 1238 or A.D. 1181, writes • 

“Lord Sri Deva Suri, who was the crest-gem of the pupils of 
the esteemed Municandra Suri and succeeded him in his patta 
(sacred chair), conquered the Digambaras in the council-room of 
King Jaya-simha Deva and raised a pillar of victory by maintain- 
ing the nirvana or salvation of women [that is, holding that even 
women were capable of attaining nirvana].” 




(PmbhSvakaoar. , XXI , 
cal Bceords of the Jains ” in 


v. 05, quotod by Dr. Ivlatt in his article on “ Histori- 
tluj Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, Sopt. 1882, p.254). 


2 Ratnapmbha SOri observes : — 

yV # nrfiitfVrfTw^j b i 

wyrWt »r^'*r i er 
y'Pcw’sv^fVfv: 


( UptutaSiMn ii iiltlk & , noticed by Peterson in his Third Report, p. 1.67). 

MimiKundnm Suri, in his Gurvavali composed in Samvat 1406, gives a similar 
a o co tin 1 1 •"*“ 


^afi3rewi«p;wr«<»1%snw i )' i 



tnrnfwar II II 
^rrsK’cwiaRTi^'eiT 

wwnjf? Jif7i^rfkviT« 

ii si ii 

J S u ww i .. ,.' H 


fitwtr i n 

(GurvSvai; published in the Jaina YaaSovijayargranthamala of Benares 
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In Samvat 1204 or 1147 A.D. Deva SUrx founded a caitya, 
raised a bimba at Phalavardhigrama, and established an image of 
Xeminatha at Arasana. 1 He was born in Samvat 1143 or 1086 
A.D., attained the rank of Suri in 1174 Samvat or 1117 A.D., and 
ascended to heaven in Samvat 1226 or 1169 A.D.® 


35. Deva Sttri’s Pramana-naya-tattvalokalankara 


Pramatya — right knowledge. 


The Pramana-naya-tattvalok‘alankara 3 consists of eight chap- 
ters (paricchedas ) , viz. — 

(1) Determination of the nature of valid 
Subjects of the Pramana- knowledge (pramana-svarupa-nirnaya) ; (2) 
naya-tattvaiokaiankara. determination of the nature of perception 

(pratyaksa-svarupa-nirnaya) ; (3) determin- 
ation of the nature of recollection, recognition, argumentation and 
inference (smarana-pratyabhijnana-tarJcanumana-svarupa-nirnaya) ; 
(4) determination of the nature of valid knowledge derived from 
verbal testimony or scripture (agamakhya-pramana-svarupa-nir- 
yittya ) , (5) determination of the nature of objects of knowledge 
{vi^aya-svarupar-nirnaya ) ; ( 6) determination of the consequences and 
fallacies of knowledge ( phala-pramana-svarupadyabhasa-nirnaya , ) ; 
(7) determination of the nature of one-sided knowledge ( naydtma - 
svarupa-nirnaya ) ; and (8) determination of the right procedure of 
a disputant and his opponent {vadi-prativadi-nyaya-nirnaya). 

As this work is written on the same plan as Manikya Nandi’s 

or ^kalanka’s Nyaya-viniscaya as well as 
oiddhasena Divakara’s Nyayavatara, i shall pass over the com- 
mon points, mentioning only its special features. 

ramay,a or valid knowledge is defined here as the know- 

Nature of right or valid Iedge which ascertains the nature of itself 
knowledge. as well as other things. The intercourse be- 

__ tween the sense-organs and the objects of 


2 ^ Peterson ^Wh Report, p. lv. ; also Klatt, Ind. Ant, XI, p. -254. 

^ ■srre'i Trrf% i ... 

wtmmvKm h 

HiLtorkalXwrds ^ q f ?, uoted b / Dr. Klatt in his article a 

P-254). According to some authorities ^ Sept. 1882, Voi. XI 

1077 A.D. * e autilorit ies Deva Sun was born in Samvat 1134 o: 

res^ thSY£^y s a “f k5ra has beetl P rinted aiid published ii 
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sense is not pramana (valid knowledge), for though it can ascer- 
tain the nature of objects outside itself, it cannot ascertain its own 
nature, since it has no consciousness. Pramana must certainly 
be knowledge , for it is capable of choosing what is desirable 
and rejecting what is undesirable. It must also be definite in 
character, for it is opposed to superimposition ( samaropa ). Super- 
imposition is of three kinds: (1) inversion ( viparyaya ) — such as 
looking upon a pearl-oyster as apiece of silver; (2) doubt (sam- 
saya) — such as : is this a post or a man ? and ( 3) uncertainty 
(anadhyavasdya) consisting in a mere cogitation in the mind as 
to what the thing might be. ... 

Pramana (valid knowledge) is of two kinds : (1) direct (pra- 

tyahsa, perception) and (2) indirect (paroksa, 
11 ° perception? 0 " outside the senses) . The direct knowledge or 

perception is of two kinds : practical ($am- 
vyavahdrika) and transcendental (paramarthilca) . The practical 
direct knowledge again is subdivided as that which arises through 
the sense-organs (indriya-nibandhana) and that which does not arise 
through the sense-organs ( anindriya-nibandhana ) but through the 
mind ( manas ). Each of these passes through four stages, 1 viz. : (1) 
avagraha , distinguishing the type whether it be, e.g., horse or man, 
but not discerning the characteristics; (2) iha, inquiring, e.g., 
whence came the man and from what country came the horse ; (3) 
avdya , arriving at a correct identification of the above; and (4) 
dhdrana , recollecting the thing particularised and keeping it in mind. 

The transcendental direct knowledge ( pdramdrihika ) is that 
which comes exclusively from the illumination of the soul and is 
profitable to emancipation. It is two-fold: ( 1) vikala (defective) 
including avadhi-jnana (limited knowledge), i.e. knowledge of 
special objects which, near or remote, are not differentiated, and 
manali-parydya, , i.e. definite knowledge of another's thoughts and 
the laying bare of the secrets of the heart ; and (2) aakala, i.e. 
perfect, which is the unobstructed intuition of the entire aspects 
of a thing. One who possesses that perfect transcendental know- 
ledge is called an arhat , i.e. one freed from all faults or obstructions. 

Indirect knowledge (paroksa) is of five kinds : viz., (I) re- 
collection ( smarana ) ; (2) recognition ( praty- 
abhijnana) ; (3) argumentation ( tarka ) ; 

(4) inference (anumana) ; (5) verbal testimony or the knowledge 
derived from the words of a reliable person or scripture ( agama ). 


Indirect knowledge. 


1 The explanation of avagraha, etc., as given here is taken from Col. Jarre tfc’s 
translation of the Ain-i-Akbari, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. III, 
p- 190, as the portion related to pramana in the Jaina chapter of Ain-i-Akbari very 
closely resembles that in the Pramana-naychtattvalokalafrkara . Dr. R. G-. Bhandar- 
kara’s explanation of these terms given on p. 93, footnote, of his Report on Sanskrit 
MSS., for 1883-84, is, however, different. 
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Inference is of two kinds : (I) svartha, for one’s own self, and 
T , (2) pardrtha , for the sake of others. Hetu 

(reason or the middle term) is defined as 
that which cannot happen except in connection with the major 
term. The definition that the hetu (middle term) is that which 
possesses three characteristics, is to be rejected as involving 
fallacies. 1 Those who maintain the threefold characteristic or 
division of the hetu (reason or middle term), cannot but admit the 
necessity of using the minor term (paksa) in an inference.* 

According to some, as the connection or absence of connection 
between the middle and the major terms can be shown by inter- 
nal inseparable connection (antar- vydpti) , the example forming 
the external inseparable connection (bahirvyapti) is useless. 3 For 
instance : — 

The hill (minor term) is fiery (major term), because it is smoky 
(middle term), as a kitchen (example). 

Here the hill is an integral part of the inference, and in it 
TT i „ , may be found the necessary connection be- 

ample. tween fire and smoke. Why then should 

we burden our inference with an example 
from without ? The kitchen certainly shows the same connection ; 
fire and smoke are found together there : but it is not an essential 
part of the inference, and so for the purpose in hand the connec- 
tion which it proves may be described as the external inseparable 
connection. We must look to logical neatness, and the economy 
of mental labour, since the mind is liable to be confused when the 
unessential is brought across its track. 

The application ( upanaya ) and conclusion (nigamana) as 


%g: ^ g I 

w \\ 

(Pramana-naya-tattvalokalahkara, Chap. III). 

This is an attack on Dharmakirti and other Buddhist logicians who define the 
three characteristics of hetu as follows : — 

(Nyayabindu, Chapter II). 

2 fafrsi ^TwrfWlhr mi ii ^ \\ 

(Pramana-naya-tattvalokalahkara, Chap. Ill), 

9 %nt: ^ ijmq a ^ n 

,,JS (Pramana-naya-tattvalokalankara, Chap. III). 
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Parts of a syllogism. 


parts of the syllogism are also useless , but these together with the 
example are to be employed to convince men of small intellect. 1 

Avayava or parts of an inference or 
syllogism are therefore stated to be the 

following : — 

(1) Palcsa-'pmyoga (use of the minor term, otherwise called propo- 

sition, pratijnd ) — the hill is fiery. 

(2) Hetu-prayoga (use of the middle term) — because it is smoky. 

(3) Drsimita (example) — whatever is fiery is smoky, as a kitchen. 

(4) Upanaya (application) — this hill is smoky. 

(5) Nigamana (conclusion) — therefore this hill is fiery. 

Non-existence ( abhdva or an-upalabdhi) is subdivided as (1) 

Non-ex ist(‘iu*o antecedent (prdgabhdva) ; (2) subsequent 

(pradhvamsdbhdva) ; (3) mutual ( itaretard - 
bhdva) ; and (4) absolute (atyantdbhdva) . Various kinds of abhdsa 
or fallacy are also enumerated. Under verbal testimony (i.e. 
dgama) as also under the method of one-sided interpretation 
(■ naya ), there is given an elaborate exposition of the Saptabhangi - 
naya (sevenfold paralogism). The mediate and immediate results 
of valid knowledge (pramdna) have been clearly laid down. 

The results of knowledge and the practical use made of them 
are stated to be not illusory ( samvrti ), but real (pdramdrthika) . 


Fallacies of Naya . 

Under naya (the method of comprehending a thing from 
particular points of view) , the fallacies of it ( naydbhdsa ) are enu- 
merated thus 

(1) Nalgamdhhdm (the fallacy of the naigama) — c.g. in estimat- 

r . , KT t mg a soul we make a distinction between 

Ul H< u>s ° a,vn " its “existence” (generic property) and its 

“consciousness ” (specific property). 

(2) Samgrahabhasa (the fallacy of the collective) — occurs when we 

call a thing real if it possesses the generic property alone, 
altogether losing sight of its specific properties, as when we 
say a bamboo is real so far as it is a tree, but it has no 
specific properties. 

(3) V yavahdrdbhdsa (the fallacy of the practical) — e.g., the Car- 

vaka philosophy which makes a wrong distinction of sub- 
stance, quality, etc. 

(4) Rjmutmbhasa (the fallacy of the straight or immediate)— as the 

Tathagafca philosophy which altogether denies the reality 


(Pramanarnaya-tattvSlokaiankara, Chap. Ilf). 
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(5) Sabdabhasa (the verbal fallacy)— occurs when we recognize the 

distinction of times into past, present and future, but go 
on attaching one and the same meaning to a word in all 
the three cases, e.g. if we now use the word kratu ” 
(sacrifice) in the sense of <e strength which it signified a 
thousand years ago. 

(6) SamabhirudhabJidsa (the fallacy of the subtle) — occurs, when 

we interpret synonymous words such as Indra, Sakra, 
Purandara, etc., signifying altogether different things. 

(7) Evambhutdbhdsa (the fallacy of the such-like) — occurs when a 

thing is discarded simply because it does not, at the 
moment, possess the properties implied by the name, e.g. 
Rama is not a man (a thinking animal), because he is not 
at present thinking. 

The Soul — atma. 

The soul (atma) which is the doer and enjoyer, and an em- 
bodiment of consciousness, is of the same size as its body. In every 
person there is a separate soul which , having got rid of the bondage 
of its Icarma (act-fruits), attains emancipation. 


The Method of Debate. 


The last chapter expounds the method of debate. Discussion 
(Vada) consists in assertion and counter-assertion for the estab- 
lishment of a certain proposition by rejecting its opposite. The 
disputant or the person who opens the discussion may be eager 
either to gain a victory or to ascertain a truth. The truth may 
be sought either for one’s own self as a disciple seeks it, or for 
others as a teacher seeks it. The same remarks apply to the op- 
ponent or respondent. There are four constituents of a council 
of discussion, viz. (1) the disputant (vadl) ; (2) the opponent 


ClJULU 


Buies of Debate. (P™UvMt ) ; ( 3) toe members ; ana 

(4) the president (sabhapati). The duty 

of the disputant and his opponent consists in establishing his own 
side and opposing the other side by means of proof. The 
members must be acceptable to both the parties in respect of the 
skill in grasping their dogmas ; they must have a good memory, 
be very learned, and possess genius, patience and impartiality. 
Their duties consist in stating the assertions and replies of the 
disputant and his opponent with reference to the particular sub- 
ject of discussion, in estimating the merits and demerits of their 


arguments and counter-arguments, in occasionally interrupting 
them for setting forth some established conclusions, and in, as far 
as possible, declaring the result of the discussion. The President 
must be endowed with wisdom, authority, forbearance and im- 
partiality. His duty consists in judging the speeches of the 
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parties and. tlie members, as also in preventing quarrels, etc., 
am ong them. In the event of the parties being desirous of vie - 
tory alone, they may continue the discussion with vigour as lone* 
as the membeis wish , but if they are eager to ascertain the truth 
al one , they may continue the discussion so long as the truth is 
not ascertained and so long as they retain their vigour. 

36. Hemacandra Suri. 

(1088—1172 A.D.). 

Hemacandra Suri 1 (surnamed KaliJcala-sarvajna) , born at 
Dhandhuka in Ahmedabad, was a pupil of Devacandra of the 
Vajrasakha. He was a contemporary of King Jaya Simha and is 
said to have been the preceptor of Maharaja Kumara Pala of 
Guzerat about Sathvat 1199-1229. He was the author of a 
large number of works such as KavyanuSasana-vrtti, Chandonu- 
sasanavrtti, Abhidhana-cintamani or Namamala, Anekarthasam- 
graha, Dvasraya-maha-kavya, Trisastisalakapurusa-caritra (a 
part of which is called Mahavlracaritra and the appendix called 
Parisistaparva), Yogasastra, Nighantusesa, etc. 

He was also the author of a most important work on logic 
called Framiin a-mimam s a on which he himself wrote a commen- 
tary. This work, which is divided into five chapters, is written 
in the Sutra or aphoristic style, and not in the form of a praharana 
(expository treatise). 

Pie was a spiritual brother of Pradyumna Suri, 3 was born 
in Sanivat 1145 or 1088 A.D., took the vow (vrata) in 1150 
Samvat or 1093 A.D., attained the rank of Suri in 1166 Samvat 


1 For details about Hemacandra, see Biihler’s “ Ileber dasLebens des Jaina Hon- 
chos Hemacandra ” ; Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. cxli, and p. 82 ; and also Peter- 
son’s lecture on the story of Herna Oanclra published in, the Bombay Gazette , August. 
2b, 1805. 

3 A manuscript of the P r a m a n a- m I m a rh s S with a commentary by the author 
himself has been noticed by Peterson in his Fifth Report on Sanskrit. MSS., pp. 147- 
148. In explaining why the Pram ana-mi m Srasa was written in the form of aphor- 
isms, Hemacandra in the first chapter of the commentary says : — 

■qwiirj’arffae*! f*ni htcht% farew 1 fa* 

5 ______ ^ _____ *■' . • < 2 . C* 

*ruj: I W ^ 

(Quoted in Peterson’s Fifth Report, p. 148). 

(Candrasena’s commentary on Utpadasiddhiprakarana, a manuscript of which 
is noticed in Peterson’s Third Report, p. 209). 
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or 1109 A.D., and ascended to heaven (died) in 1229 Samvat or 
1172 A.D. 1 

37 . Candraprabha bURI 

(1102 A.D.). 

Candraprabha Suri (born in Guzorat), wlio founded toe Purni- 
masaccha * in Samvat 1159 or 1102 A.D., was a pupil of Jayasimha 
gari and preceptor of Dharmaghosa. He u was the author of 
Darsanasuddhi, otherwise called Samyaktva-prakarana,of Prameya- 
ratnakosa and possibly also of Wyayavatara-vivrti.* He was a great 
logician , and in debate appeared as a lion before the opponents 
who resembled elephants. 6 

The Nyayavatara-vivrti is an excellent commentary on the 
Nyayavatara of Siddhasena Hivakara. In it mention is made of 
the Buddhist logicians Hharmottara, Areata ^ and others } and 


I 

It 

(Prabhavakacar. , XXII, v. 851 seq., quoted by Ivlatt -in Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, 

Sept. 1882, p. 264). ^ ^ „ 

2 For the origin of the Purnimagaccha see Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar s Report, 

1883-84, p. 147. " , „ A1 „ A 

3 For Candraprabha Suri see also Peterson s Fourth Report, p. xxvn. . 

4 The manuscript of Nyayavatara-vivpti, which I consulted, was obtained from 

Bhavanagar, Bombay, through Munis Dharmavijaya and Indravijaya. In the 
Ny ay a- vat ara-v ivrti itself there is no mention of Candraprabha Suri. Elsewhere I 
have seen it stated that it was the work of that author. The authorship must, 
however, for the present, remain an open question. In the colophon of the Nyaya- 
vatara-vivrti it is stated that it was the work of Siddhasena -Divakara-vyakhyanaka 
or simply Siddha-vyakhyanaka which was evidently a surname. Munis Dharma- 
vijaya and Indravijaya relying on the line (quoted from 

Ratnaprabha Suri’s Upade6amala-vi£esa- vrtti in Peterson’s Third Report, p. 168) are 
inclined to identify Siddha-vyakhyanaka with Siddharsi who lived in Sarhvat 962 or 
905 A.D. (as is evident from Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. cxxix). There is another 
commentary on the Nyayavatara by Haribhadra Suri. For Dar£ana-£ucldhi, vide 
Peterson 3, App. p. 91 ; and for the Nyayavatara-vivrti vide Peterson 3, p. xvi. The 
Prameya-ratna-kosa, known to Gunaratna, has been published in Bhavanagara 
under the editorship of Dr. L. Suali of Italy. In one of its opening verses Candra- 
prabha Suri is thus mentioned : — 

vim I 

ft 

II » II 

6 ftW fkPrwti 

it hi 

(Dafcwaikalikatika by Tilakacarya, noticed in Peterson’s Fifth Report, p. 65). 

s wrwrsirf^ vr 

^rnr; ’sfr^ru# Tf<r 

^3- ^iw «r ^rr«mftaBr?aii^<r5r 

**v ^ ^ *** • 

t (Nyayavatara-vivjrti, on verse 1). 
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there is also a criticism of the views of Saugata , Naiyayika , Mlmarii- 
saka, Vaisesika, Sathkhya, Carvaka, Bauddha, Sauddhodani , 
Kanabhaksa Aksapada, Rrahama-vadl, etc. 


38. Nemicandea Kavi 
(about 1150 A.D.). 

Nemieandra, born in Guzcrat, who combated the views of 
the Hindu philosopher Kanada, was a great teacher of logic. 1 
Me was a pupil of Vairasvami and preceptor of Sagarendu (Sagara- 
candra) Muni (alive in Samvat 1200 or 1143 A.D.), as mentioned 
by Manikyacandra, Sagarendu Muni’s pupil, in his Parsvanatha- 
caritra written in Samvat 1276 or 1219 A D. As Manikyacandra 
flourished about 1219 A.D., ids preceptor’s preceptor Nemieandra' 2 
must have lived about 1 1 50 A.D. Nemieandra was styled a Kavi} 

31). Ananda Suri and Amaracanbra Suri, nicknamed 
Tiger-i ttb and Lion-ctjb (1093—1135 A.D.). 

These two, born in Guzerat, were great logicians who, even 
in their boyhood, overcame their elephant-like opponents in dispute, 
and were nicknamed respectively Vyaghra-muha (Tigereub) and 
Himha-fiim'ka (Lion-cub).* They 6 were the twin pupils and suc- 


1 

fajw-irerjgwvrur wt: 

rj-sg# ii nsf n 

{Pur$viirmtha earitra, noticed in Peterson 3. p. 100). 

The Nunm vom» is quoted almost verbatim in the Kuvya-prakaga-saraketa by 
’\ianikymiamint Suri, notimd in Person 3, p. 321. 

9 For Nemienndm, hum also Pot-arson 4, p, lxxi, 


;i See Dr 


G. Biiamlarkar’s Report, 1883-84, p. 122, 


t , pp. 10-10, writes 


* r i 

\ Mayapmbha Suri, who was the sueeossor of Haribhadra Suri through Vi jay a- 
seim Suri, in his Dharmabhyuduya-nuihakavya, noticed by Potorson in his Third 

“b 

j w ] f»ro 

awrftr fsurd ftuisf! ii \ « 
ftlTR»rsflr: ufW: 

arrsiPj^FftnsjJitifsrfN nan 

arfcieulars of Luanda Suri and Araaraeandra Suri soe Peterson 4, 


& For further 
p. vii. 
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cessors of Mahendra Suri in the Nagendragaccha, and were 
succeeded by Haribhadra Suri. As Siddharaja, from whom they 
received their nicknames, ascended the throne in Sarhvat 1150 or 
1093 A D., they must have flourished at the beginning of the 12th 
century A.D. It is probably these two logicians who are referred 
to by the Hindu logician Gahgesa Upadhyaya in his Tattva-cinta- 
mani under Simha-vyaghn-laJesana of Vyapti. 

40. Haribhadra Suri 

(about 1120 A.D.). 

* ' 

We find mention of at least two Svetambara Jaina authors 
bearing the name Haribhadra Suri. One died 1 in^ Saiiivat 535 or 
478 A.D. while the other was a pupil of Ananda Suri and Amara- 
candra SQri of the Nagendragaccha who lived about 1093-1135 
A.D. 4 The second Haribhadra Suri, who was called “ Kaliliala- 
Gautama ” 3 , must therefore have flourished about 1120 A.D. He 
must have been an eminent logician if we suppose him to be the 
author 4 of the Saddarsana-samuecaya, the Dasavaikalika-xdryukti- 
tika, the Nyaya-pravesaka-sutra and the Nyayavatara-vrtti. There 
are strong grounds for supposing that the Saddarsana-samuceaya 
was not the work of the first Haribhadra Suri, as it refers in the 

1 wf?r i 

ti t » » n 

(Gacchotpatti-praldrnaka quoted in the GathasShasn noticed in Peterson 3, 
p. 284). 

2 Klatt refers to Biihler’s Sukrtasamkirtana, pp. 24-25 ; see Peterson 4, 
pp. cxxxix, cxl. 

RSflS: yfrf gV: II 1 11 

(Dharmabhyudaya-mahakavya by Udayaprabha Suri noticed in Peterson. 3, 
Appendix I, p. 18). 

* In the concluding linos of the Da3avaikalika-niryukti-tika, it is stated that 
the author of that work was ono Haribhadra Suri who was a dharmaputra ol Yufdnt. 
A similar description of Haribhadra, the author of §addari5ana-samueeaya, is found 
in the opening sentences of Gunaratna’s commentary on that work (dated about 
1407 A.D.). The Caturvim&ati-prabandha by Baja4ekhara Suri, compost’d in 
Sarhvat 1405 or 1348 A. D., makes a like reference to Haribhadra, the author of 
Nyayavatara-v^tti. Now the dharmaputra of Ydkim is generally held to be a sur- 
name of the first Haribhadra Suri whose disciples were Harhsa and Paramaharasa, 
as is evident from Prabhacandra Suri’s Prabhavaka-earitra dated about 1277 A.D. 

In the Gacchotpatti-prakarana, Gatha-sahasri, Vicara-sara-prakarsna, Vicar ii- 
mrta-samgraha, Tapagacchapattavall, Khar ataragaceha-patt avail, etc., Hari- 
bhadra Suri I. is stated to have flourished in Sarhvat 535 or 478 A.D. 

Now the Nyayavatara which is alleged to have been commented on by Hari- 
bhadra Suri I. was itself composed about 533 A.D. (that is, after 478 A.D,), and 
Dharmalurti, whose logical doctrines have been referred to in the Saddarsana- 
samuceaya, lived about 650 A.D. These facts prove that Haribhadra, the ’author of 
Nyayavatara-vrtti and Saddar^ana-samuccaya , lived after 650 A.D. 
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cheap ter on the Bauddhadarsana to the views of such authors as 
Dignaga, Dharmaklrti, 1 and others who flourished long after the 
5th century A.D. The six systems (Saddarsana) treated by him 

are (1) Bauddha (2) Naiyayika, (3) Samkhya, (4) Jaina, (5) Vai- 
sesika, and (6) Jaimmiya. 

In the Anekanta-jaya-pataka-tika,® attributed to Haribhadra 
Suri, there are passages quoted from the works of Dinna or Dig- 
naga, Dharma Pala, Dharmaklrti, Bhartrhari, Siddhasena Diva- 
kara, Samanta Bhadra, Mallavadin and’ Subha Gupta. As the 
last mentioned two writers lived respectively in the 9th century 
and the 11th century A.D., we shall not be far wrono- if we nlaee 
Hari Bhadra early in 1 2th centurv A.D ° " 

Haribhadra Suri is often described 3 as having protected the 


„ w D !;; ,a f )bi in * li « letter, dated the 21st October 1907, writes to me that 
Haribhadia uses the word viraha in the Samaraiccakaha , which is alluded to bv 
Siddharsi who wrote in 905 A.D.” y 

Regarding the dates of the SaddariSana- samuccaya , etc., he observes' These 

are “ unanimously ascribed to the first Haribhadra,” - whose date, I believe, with 
i roL Leu m arm, to have been wrongly referred to the Samvat era instead of the 
Valabhi or Gupta era, which com mo need in 319 A.D.” 

. According to Dr. Jacobi, therefore, the Saddar&ana-samuccaya, etc., we®'© 
written by the first Haribhadra Suri, who died in 535 Gupta Samvat or 854 A D * 

Di\ Jacobi’s theory removes many of our difficulties, yet it is far from beinp 
conclusive, as the Jama authors very seldom used the Gupta era. Moreover it is 
inexplicable why Vacaspati MlAva and Udayanacarya did not refer to such an 
excellent compendium of Indian philosophy as the Saddarsana* samuccaya if it 
existed as eaily as tlio 9th or 10th century A.D. I am therefore inclined to believe 
that Haribhadia Suii 1.1 was the author of the S a d d a r t*5 a n a - s am u c c a y a , IsTyaya- 
vatiTra-vftti, etc., while the Samaraiccakaha and other treatises might be the 
works of the first Haribhadra Suri. & 

Rut l must confess that the modern Jaina Pam litas such as Munis Dharma- 
vijaya and Indravijaya firmly believe that the author of all these works was the 
first Haribhadra Suri who, according to them, flourished in 535 Vikrama Sarhvat 
or *178 A.D. 

ft wftorm %fap*rpr 11 

(Saddarsana samuccay a, chapter on Rauddha-dargana. p. 38, edited by Dr. 

I ■ \ ' ' *• 


. TI ‘* S Vers <‘ gofers without doubt to tlm definition of Pretty ahaa and Anumana 
given by Dharmaklrti who lived about t;50 A.D. 

* Anckanfa java patfika tika, chap. 1H, p. 1Kb 117; p, 150; pp. 35,70,79, 
,OA liV», 192, 102; pp. 134, 127; p. 3; p. 131 ; pp. 19, 38. 

wnw *r ff^rr^r i 

(Anekiinta java pat akS, pp. 19. 



*3*fp*r ii 

(AnekSnta-jaya-paiaka, p, 117). 

8 Klatfc in his ** Patt avail of the Khar&tarugaccha ” in the Inti, Ant., Voi. XI. 
Sept, 1882, p, 247; also Peterson 3, p 35. Also: 

:ri 

It \€ 11 

\marasvSmicarita by Muniratim Sftri noticed in Peterson 3, p, 91. 
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word of the Arhats like a mother by his 1,400 works. He is said 
to have used the word viraha (separation or sorrow) a,s his mark 
in the last verse of each of his works He was by birth a Brah- 
mana and was chaplain to king Jitari whose capital was Chittore 
near the Citrakuta hill. 1 He was instructed in the Jaina doctrine 
by Jinabhata. Two of his pupils, named Hatiisa and Parama- 
hamsa, are said to have left him as missionaries of the Jaina faith, 
and to have been slain in the Bhota country (Tibet) by the 
fanatical Buddhists whom they sought to convert. The sorrow 
caused by the death of these two pupils is said to have been 
symbolised in the word viraha. 

It is generally supposed that Haribhadra Suri, whose pupils 
were killed in Tibet, was the first author of that name. But 
there will be no inconsistency if we suppose him to be the second 
Haribhadra Suri, for the religious intercourse between India and 
Tibet was more frequent in the i 2th century A.D. than in the 
5th century, when Tibet had scarcely emerged into the ken of 
history. 

41. Parsvadeva Gani 
(1133 A.D.). 


a r 


Parsvadeva was the author of a commentary 
pravesa, called Nyayapravesapanjika. 4 He assisted A 
in Samvat 1190 or 1133 A.D. in writing his commentary on the 
Akhyana-mani-kosa of Nemicandra. 8 


42. SrIcandra ■ 

(about 1137 — 1165 A.D.). 

Candra or rather Sri Candra, 4 a diRciple of Hema Candra 
Suri of the Harsapurlya gaccha, wrote about 1137 A.D. a work 
on Logic called the Wyaya- pravesa- t.ippana, a super-commentary 
on the Nyaya-pravesa-vrtti of Haribhadra Suri. His Pradesa- 
vyakhya-tippanaka 6 on the Avasvaka Sutra appeared in Haiii vat- 
1222 or 1165 A.D. 


1 Vide Introduction to ?add arfiana-sai n i iceay a published in f lu* Chowkhamha 
series, Benares ; and Peterson’s Third Report, p. 35. 

nW 5^1# viywH HgfVNifv kr ii 

(Quoted in Peterson’s First Report, p. Si). 

3 Petei'son’s Fourth Part, p. Ixxvii. 

4 Vide “ J ainistie Notices ” by Professor jST. I). Mironow published as a Bul- 
letin of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St, Petersbourg, 1911, 

& Vide Peterson’s Fourth Report, pp. xxvii-xxviii. 
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43. Dev abhadra 
(about 1150 A.D.). 

Devabhadra,' a disciple of both Hemacandra Suri and $rl 
Candra, was the author of a logical treatise entitled the Nyltya- 
vatara-tippana, a super-commentary on the Nyayavatara-vivrti. 
In this work there are quotations from Vindhyavasin, Dhar ma - 

kirti, Dharmottara, JnanasrI Mitra 3 and others. He lived about 
1150 A. D. 

44. Candrasena StTRI 
(ABOUT 1150 A.D.). 

Candrasena, who seems to have been a pupil of Pradyumna 
Sttri, wrote, with the assistance of Nemicandra, a work called 
TTtpada-siddhi-prakarana with a commentary on the same in Sans- 
krit in Sam vat 1207 or 1150 A.D.* 

4 

45. Ratnaprabha Suri 
(1181 A.D.). 

Ratnaprabha Suri, who belonged to the Svetambara sect 
was a logician of repute, being the author of a light commentary 
{/nflhu-ltka) on the Pramana-naya-tattvalokalahkara called Syad- 
vada-ratnakaravatarika, 6 in which are quoted the views of the Bud- 
dhist logicians Areata (q.v.) and Dharmottara (q.v.). 


1 Vide “ «n<l his Nyayavatara-tippana” in the Jainistie Notices 

hyp ro lessor A* I). Miroium published as a Bulletin of the Imperial Academy of 
.Sciences, St. Petursbour#, 1911, 

V%tfe also JBetorson’s Fourth Report, p. liv. 

' J ir»(ts»rrw^r fra Kfu i 

irer firm mm n 

( Prn&isti of Panda va-cari tra). 

I )ovabhadr&» in Inn X y ay a vj 1 1 a m t i p pa n a , quotes JRKna&n Mitra thus 

srg mrafamwHisjphr ^ i to Or mrsfmt: mfm mm Yfmmwm 

w«f«s7rreffr i 


(Colophon of Satika IHpuduKiddhiprakamna quoted in 
Report, p, 209), 1 


Peterson’s Third 


tjjitf KMHTVCt 
it wwrt : wrewr 11 

(ByadvSda-ratn^karSvatSrikl, Muni Dharmavijaya’s MSS., p. 99). A part of 
ihe Syadviida ratnSkarfivatSrikS has been printed and published in the Benares 
Jama YoSovijaya series. 
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While in Broach at the Asvavabodhatirtha in Sam vat 1238 
or 1181 A.D., he wrote another work called Upadesamalavrtti 1 
to please Bhadresvara Suri and in payment of the debt he owed 
to Vijayasena Suri, the brother of Bhadresvara. There he gives 
his spiritual descent in the Vrhadgaccha as follows : ( l) Muni- 
candraSuri; (2)DevaSuri; (3) Bhadresvara Suri; and (4) Ratna- 
prabha Suri. 4 

46. Tilakacarya 
(about 1180 — 1240 A.D.). 

Tilaka Acarya, who belonged to the Candragaccha of the 
Svetambara sect, was a spiritual descendant of Candraprabha Suri 
through Dharmaghosa, Cakresvara _and Sivaprabha. He was 
author of several works such as the Avasyaka-laghu-vrtti written 
in 1239 A.D., and, the Pratyeka-buddha-caritra in 1204 A.D. S 

47. Mallisesta Suri 
(1292 A.D.). 

/ 

Mallisena belonged to the Nagendra Gaccha of the Svetam- 
bara sect, and was the author of the Syadvadamafijarl, a commen- 
tary on Hemaeandra’s Vltaraga-stuti or Dvatrimsika. The Syad- 
vada-manjarl contains an exposition of the Pramana , Saptahhangi- 
naya, etc., and criticises Aksapada’s theories of Pramana, Ckala , 
Jati, Nigrahasthana, etc. The doctrines of the Samkhya, Aulukya, 
Jaiminlya, Bhattapada, Vedanta, Yogacara, Madhyamika, Car- 
vaka, etc., have also been his favourite subjects of attack. At the 
close of his work Mallisena describes himself as a pupil of Udaya- 
prabha Suri and as having composed the work in Saka 1214 or 
A.D. 1292. 4 


(V^) V? RTU RTff^rlT I 

(Upade^am ala-vrtti, noticed in Peterson 5, p. 124). 

2 For other particulars of Ratnaprabha Suri, vide Peterson 4, p. cii. Compare 
also Weber II, p. 922, note 7. 

3 Vide Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. xlviii, and Fifth Report xxvi. 

(Syadvadamafijarl, p. 220, printed in the Benares Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series,, 
and edited by Damodara Lai Gosvami). 
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48. Rajasekhara Suri 
(1348 A.D.). 

Rajasekhara Suri, or Maladhari Sri Rajasekhara Suri, be- 
longed to the Svetambara sect and was the author of the Rafcna- 
vatarika-panjika, 1 a sub-commentary on the Pramana-naya-tattva- 
lokalankara, as also of two other works called Syadvada-kalika 
and Caturvimsatiprabandha.® He is also the author of a Panjika 
(commentary) on the Nyaya-kandall of the Hindu philosopher 
Sri-dhara. He studied the Nyaya-kandall under the guidance of 
Jinaprabha, 8 and completed his Caturviiiisatiprabandha in Samvat 
1405 or 134S A.D.* 

49. JNana Candra 
(1350 A.D.). 

He belonged to the Svetambara sect and was the author of a 
gloss on the Ratnakaravatarika called the Ra t n a kar a va t ar I k a - 
tippana, which discusses many abstruse points of logic and criticises 
the views of Dignaga h and others. He composed this work 6 under 
orders from his preceptor Rajasekhara Suri, who flourished in 1348 
A. I). Juana Candra’ s date may approximately be fixed at about 
1350 A. I). 


1 A part of tlm Batnakaravntarika-pafij ika has been printed and published in 
the* Bonaros Jain a YaiSovijaya series. 

2 This work has been published by Him Lai Hamsaraja at JSmanagara in 
Kathiawar. 

8 I 


afrct 11 

( Xy Syttkamlal! of SiTilluim with the T'afijika of Rajasekhara noticed in Peter- 
son 3. p. 273 ; ef. also Peterson 3, pp. 28-2!)). 

* Vide Weber II, p. 1207. 


W*! || 

( Colo ph on o f Cati i rv im&a ti pr ab an dha ) . 

ifiWr: ^rpFn^>iN<r: I 

vu ^ ^ N “ 


« . . ftWT: ti 

Jnanaeandm’s RatnSkaravatarikS-tippana, chap. I, p, 7, published in Ya3o 
vijaya granthumgla of Benares. 


6 


^RT?T; | 





Quoted from the MBS. of Bain SkaravatarikS-tippanaka , lent to me by Muni 
Dharmavijava. A part of this work has been printed and published in the Benares 
Jnina YcuSovijaya series. 
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fi 0. Gunaratna 
(1409 A.D.). 

Gunaratna belonged to the Tapagaccha of the Svetambara 
sect, and was the distinguished author of a commentary on the 
SaddarSana-samuccaya 1 called §addarsana-samuccaya-vrtti or Tarka- 
rahasya-dipika in which the Nyaya (logic) along with other systems 
has been lucidly explained. He also wrote the Kriya-ratna-samuc- 
cay a. 

He is mentioned by Ratna-^ekhara Suri in the Sraddha- 
pratikramana-sutra-vrtti composed in Samvat 1496 or A.D. 1439.® 
In that work Gunaratna is mentioned as a pupil of Devasundara, 
who attained the exalted position of Suri at Anahillapattana in 
Samvat 1420 or A.D. 1363, 3 Gunaratna must, therefore, have 
lived between A.D. 1363 and A.D. 1439. Devasundara Suri, 
teacher of Gunaratna, was a contemporary of Muni-sundara Suri, 
the famous author of the Gurvavali* composed in Samvat 1466 
or A.D. 1409. Gunaratna himself says that his Kriyaratna- 
samuceaya 6 was composed in Samvat 1466 or A.D. 1409. 

in his elaborate commentary ( Vrtti) on the Sad- 
darsana-samuecaya, has mentioned Sauddhodani, Dharmottara- 


a • * ^dargana-samuecaya with Vytti, edited by Dr. Suali, and published by the 

Asiatic bociety of Bengal. There is another commentary on SaddarSana-samue- 
ca^a ca led Laghuvrtti by Manibhadra. It has been published in the Chowkhamba- 

.f f^rSddha-prati-kramana-sutra-vftti, by RatnaiSekhara Suri, has been- 
oed in Peterson 3, pp. 226-227, whence the following lines are quoted : — 

n * » 

^ ftrareNren srsnmncr i 

fr^re^ifr 11 ^ n 

^sg^f i 

lifrrgf j || i || 

Vol 3 x7 the P ^ 5 J, ali of the Kharataragaccha in the Ind. Ant., 

bLSi^XSS.S-'S'. *■“ w * b » n - »• 884 -- “ d D '- «• 

mwfwit 5*1 whi 1 1 

g^rpgW s^’sphri n « « 

(Gurvavali, Jaina-Yaiovijaya granthamala series, p. 109). 


^ trc* i 

(Kriyaratnarsamuccaya, .J aina Ya^ovijava granthamala series, p. 309). 
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carya, Areata, Dharmaklrti, Prajnakara, Kamalaglla, Dignaga, 
and other Buddhist authors, as well as Tarkabhasa, Hetubindu, 
Arcata-tarkatlka, P ramana-vartika , Tattvasamgraha, Nyaya- 
bindu, Nyayapravesaka, and other Buddhist works on logic, etc., 
in the chapter on the Bauddha system. Mention has also been 
made, in the chapter on the Nyaya, of such Hindu logicians as 
Aksapada, Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, Vaeaspati, Udayana, Sri- 
kantha, Abhayatilakopadhyaya, Jayanta, and of such works as 
Nyaya-sutra, Nyayabhasya, Nyayavartika, Tatparyatika, Tat- 
paryaparisuddhi, Nyayaiankara, Nyayalankarayrtti, etc. The 
Nyaya-sara of Bha-sarvajna and the eighteen commentaries on it 
such as Nyayabhiisana, Nyayakalika, Nyayakusumahjali, etc., 
have also been mentioned. 

* 

51. SRUTASAGARA Ga]s'I 
(about 1493 A.D.). 

/ 

Srutasagara Gani, author of Tattvarthadlpika, was a pupil of 
Vidyanandin of the Sarasvati Gaccha of the Digambaras. Nerni- 
datta, who wrote in Sarnvat 1585 or 1528 A.D., describes him- 
self as devoted to the service of Srutasagara whose literary activ- 
ity must be referred to about Sarnvat 1550 or 1493 A.D. 1 

52. Dharma-bhusa^a 
(about 1600 A.D.). 

Dharmabhusana, a disciple of Vardhamana Bhattaraka, was a 
Digambara who wrote the Nyaya-dlpika about 300 years ago. 
He has been mentioned in the Tarkabhasa by Ya&ovijaya Gani. 

The Nyitya-dlpika begins with a salutation to Arhat Vardha- 
mana. It is divided into three chapters ( PrakaSa ), viz. (1) general 
characteristics of valid knowledge, pramana-samanya-laksana ; (2) 
perception, pratyaTcsa ; and (3) indirect knowledge, paroles a, includ- 
ing recollection, smrti, recognition, pratyabhijnana, argumentation, 
tarka, inference, anumana, tradition, agama, and the method of 
comprehending things from particular standpoints, naya. 

The technical terms of logic have been defined and minutely 
examined, and the views of other logicians, specially of the Bud- 
dhists, have beery severely criticised. There are references to 
Sugata, Saugata, Bauddha, Tathagata, Mlmamsaka, Yauga, 
Naiyayika, Bhatta, Prabhakara, Dignaga, Samanta Bhadra, Aka- 
lanka Deva, Salika Natha, Jainendra, Syadvada-vidyapati, Mani- 
kya Nandi Bhatt&raka, Kumara Nandi Bhattaraka, Udayana and 
others. The following works are also mentioned : — Prameya 
kamala-martanda, Rajavartika, Jjlokavartika, Slokavartika-bhasya, 


1 Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. exxiii. 
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Tattvartha-sutra , Tattvar tha-bhasya, Tattvartha-sloka- var tika, 
Aptamimamsa-vivarana, Nyayaviniseaya, Pramana-nirnaya’ 
Pramana-parlksa , Parlksamukha, Nyayabindu, etc. 


52a. VINAYAVIJAYA 
(1613 A D.— 1681 A.D.). 


Vinayavijaya was born in a Vaisya family in Guzerat in 
Samvat 1670 or A.D. 1613. His spiritual teacher Klrtivijaya 1 
was a disciple of Hlravijaya, the well-known suri of Akbara’s time. 
Vinayavijaya, after prosecuting his studies in J aina scriptures under 
Kiitivijaya, proceeded to Benares to study the grammar and philo- 
sophy of the Brahmanas. Yasovijaya, another Jaina ascetic, 
whose account will be given shortly, joined him in his journey to 
that famous seat of Brahmanic learning. After undergoing a course 
of training for twelve years in Benares, Vinayavijaya travelled 
over various parts of India until he came to Junagadh in Kathiawad 
on his pilgrimage to the Girnar hills in 1651 A.D. He visited Surat' 
Mar wad, etc., and died at Rander in Guzerat in 1 681 A.D. Of the’ 
numerous works written by him the undermentioned treatise on 
Jama JNyaya deserves a special notice : — 


T an ear_ring of Na V a > the method of des- 

S£ nS ’ a , com P° sed at Diva near Junagadh in 

Kathmwad m 1651 A D for the satisfaction of Guru Vijayasimha 

noinf<? N vh aimS u deS< T bing things from a11 possible stand- 

% a - re al . together seven standpoints, viz. naigama, 

e vnllna l^ SUtr \ §aU ^ samabUrudha and evaJhuta 

the P a ° / hav ? aIread J been given. The first four of 

mena^r t P W \ C r e # Under a gr0Up CalIed dravydsti-Mya, nou- 

a aroun P.ntr) W UC ire - erS 7 ° a substance > and the last three under 

to an Sttribute^Tbff P benomenaI or that which refers 
an attribute. The treatise ends with the observation 3 that 


1 Vlde the conoludill g verses of the chapters of Vinayavijaya's Lot 

sfastf fvsrvTf«if5r i 

9% II** II 


apraka^a, 



(Naya-karnikS). 

^ *wr ^rfy f*yn?»EJfr 

w«r*r msjwi i 
W T* wfv 

ynfsmr fp*n ** » 

(Naya-karnika). 
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though the standpoints are mutually conflicting, they serve collec- 
tively to establish the dogmas of the Jaina scripture. 1 


53. Yasovijaya Gani 

(1608—1688 A.D.). 

/ 

Yasovijaya Gani, a member of the Svetambara sect, was a 
, distinguished logician who flourished at 

\a3o\ija>,i s lie. Dabhoi in the Baroda State (Guzerat), ap- 

proximately between 1608 A.D. and 1688 A. D. He was a spiri- 
tual descendant of Hiravijaya Suri, the well-known Jaina High- 
priest of the time of the Moghul Emperor Akbar.* In about 
1620 A. D. he came to Benares, 3 where he studied Nyaya-sastra 
in the disguise of a Brahmana ascetic. By about 1638 A.D. he 
confessed that be was a Jaina and was asked at once to leave 
the Sanskrit academies of the Brahmanas. On account of his 
vast erudition in Logic and Metaphysics he obtained the titles of 
Upadhyaya, Nyaya-visarada and Nyayacarya. He died at Dabhoi 
in 1688 A.D. 4 


i Vide Introduction to Naya-karnika edited by Mohan Lai Desai, pp. 3-4: — 
11-10 doctrine of Naya is often illustrated by the parable of an elephant and 
: * 1 men. Several blind men desirous of knowing what an elephant was like, 


•* V A. VVA *'«**»** * * * » r y m* m ^ i"? A ' 

touched separat e parts of its body and went home with the knowledge they derived 
in this way. Sitting down to compare notes, they discovered that there was no 

,* _ X. . ... i ii 1? i.i._ .* 1 rr 


li, u a person wno was noi. mum uuiuiu aau 

to explain that their knowledge was only partial, and as such caused confusion. He 
said that all the different aspects of a tiling must bo examined in order to gain the 
complete knowledge of the tiling. “ A partial knowledge,’’ continues he, “ leads 
' 3 conflict while a complete knowledge establishes harmony,” 

2 Hiravijaya (1526-1595 A.D.). 

i 


I ' . 

Vijayasona Suri 
Vijayadeva Suri 

I 

Vijayasimha Suri 


. i .. 

yanavijaya 

’ i 

LSbhavijaya 

i.. 

Nayavjjaya 


Klrtivijaya 

Vinayavijaya- 


YaiSovijaya (TapSgacchapattavali). 


H (Mandharastuti). 

vs|' qrrerf jv: 

<cf: I 

f«n«j^Sfur flTO: 

(Tarkabhasa). 
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Yasovijaya wrote more than one hundred works (in Sanskrit 

and Guzerati) in which he has preserved a 
HlSre Srs.° tlier detailed criticism on the Logic of Mithila 

and Nadia as taught in the Benares aca- 
demies of the 17th century A.D. He must have been a man of 
extraordinary talent, or else he would not have ventured to 
attack Siromani, the greatest exponent of Modern Logic in Nadia. 
He satirises this Brahmana logician by saying J “ woe to Bengal 
where there is Siromani blind of one eye ! >5 

Conscious of his own erudition he observes in another place : 
“ The ocean of Logic is hard to approach owing to the uproar of 
waves of the Bldhiti — Commentary (of Siromani) ; yet, is not the 
water of that ocean capable of being drunk by our cloud-like 
genius ? ’ 5 % 

54. Ya^ovijaya’s Works. 

Yasovijaya was the author of several rare works on Logic 
such as Nyaya-pradipa, Tarkabhasa, Nyaya-rahasya, Nyayamrta- 
tarahginl and Nyaya-khanda-khadya. He also wrote a commen- 
tary on the Digambara work AstasahasrI called Astasahasri-vrtti. 3 

The Tarkabhasa, which begins with a salutation to Jina,* 
consists of three chapters, viz. (1) Valid knowledge, pramana ; 
(2) Knowledge from particular standpoints, naya ; and (3) Imposi- 
tion, nihksepa . There is also an occasional discussion on vyapti - 
graha , induction or the process of ascertaining a universal connec- 
tion between the middle term and the major term. 


.. (Nyavakhandakhadya, leaf 43, MSS. in possession of Vijayaciharma orDharma- 
vijaya Sun). ' J 





\s 


I 




Suri)^*^ aS ^ iaS1 ^ V ^ Vara ^ a} ^ ea ^ MSS. of Vijava-dharma Suri and Indravijaya 
The idea of the verse may be expressed as follows : — 

Indian Logic is a veritable ocean whose water is saline and which is unap- 
proachable owing to the tumults and uproars of commentators. Is not then the 
water of that ocean capable of being drunk? Why not, intelligent people, like 
c ouds, can easily approach the ocean and drink its water pure and sweet I 

,1 ^ . ot I ler particulars about Yasovijaya, see Peterson 6, p. xiv. For his works- 
see the Jamagama List published in Bombay. 

R 0 r,o^L PerP i 6 i tUate „ th , e “, emor y oi Yasovijaya there has been established at 

a , COlie P C ?“f d J ama YaSoviiaya-pathaSala, under the auspices of which 

i™ ed .i W ° rk -?- 0f the Jamas are being published in a series called Jaina YaSovi- 
j ay a-granth am ala. 

* sfST fart «rapa$f«piq i 

wit stsfisr?^; it 

(Tarkabhasa, Chapter I). 
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The Nyayaloka begins with a salutation to Mahavlra 1 as 
Paramatman (the supreme spirit) and ends with an entreaty 3 that 
its author may be freed from lust and hatred, which are the causes 
of all sufferings. The work discusses the nature of soul (atman), 
emancipation (muJcti), inference (anumana), testimony (agama), 
direct knowledge (pratyaksa jnana ), indirect knowledge [paroksa 
jnana), validity of external things 3 (vahydrtha-siddhi) , inherence 
( samavdya ), negation (abhdva), ether ( dkasa) y substance ( dravya ), 
etc. 

The undermentioned philosophers, philosophical treatises and 
systems are quoted : — 

Naiyayika, Ucchrnkhala Naiyayika, Samkhya, Carvaka, 
Tautatita, Vedantin, Nyaya, Yauktika, Bauddha, Aupanisada, 
Digambara, Syadvada-rahasya, Syadvada-ratnakara, Sammati 
tlka, Jnanarnava, Bhasyakara, Jinabhadra Gani Ksama-sramana, 
Brhaspati, Dharmakirti, Acarya, Cintamanikrt, Manikrt, Misra, 
Vardhamana, and Paksadhara Mi£ra. 

The N yaya khanda khadya^ is otherwise called Mahavlra 
stavana. It consists of 108 verses composed in eulogy of Maha- 
vlra and at the same time embodying solutions of the deepest 
problems of Logic. 6 There is an elaborate commentary in prose by 
the author himself, elucidating many intricate points in the precise 
style of modern logicians. ^ The work opens with a salutation to 
Mahavlra who is called Sambhu and ends with a brief account 
of the author himself. The topics treated in the work are : — Soul 
{atman), emancipation ( mulcti ), momentariness (ksanikatva ) , origi- 
nation (utpatti), destruction ( dhvamsa ), syadvada, class and in- 
dividual ( jdti and vyaJcti ), space and time ( desa and kala), middle 


1 mm XTOTSTTsf I 

(Nyayaloka). 

(Nyayaloka). 

w^fr Tfir 11 

(Nyayaloka, leaf 13, printed at Ahmedabad). 
1 The Nyayalihanda-khadya has been printed in Bombay. 

(Ny ayaklianda-khady a) . 
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term and major term (vyapya-vydpaka) , knowledge and external 
world (vijndnavada-vahyarthavada ) , etc. The undermentioned 
philosophers, philosophical treatises and systems are referred to : — 

Samkhya, Kanabhaksa, Aksapada, Naiyayika, Bauddha, 
Madhyamika, Prabhakara, Mimamsaka, Bliasya, Vartika, Tika, 
Samantabhadra, Gandhahasti, Sammati, Misra, Bhatta, Sridhara, 
Udayana, Narayana , 1 Narayanacarya, Sir omani,* Dldhiti-kara, 
Vardhamana, and Gunananda . 3 

The Astasahasri-vivarana , 4 which is a gloss on the Astasahasri 
of Vidyananda, opens with an obeisance to Indrab huti Gautama. 
The work makes reference to the undermentioned philosophers, 
philosophical treatises and systems : — Vacaspati, Naiyayika, 
Mandana Misra, Prajnakara, Bhatta, Prabhakara, Hemacandra, 
Vacakacakravarti (Umasvati), Vaidanti-pasu, Kusumanjali, Guru- 
mata, Muraribhatta, Murari Misra, Gautamiya, Udayanacarya, 
Bhattacarya Jarannaiyayika, Raghudeva Bhattacarya , 6 Bhusana- 
sara . 6 etc. 


(Nyayakhanda-khadya, leaf 3, Bombay). 

* 3ntft sffrfsrJWT 

snfw ftHT Sf ^ H<fr I 

f*rctnf^r qnnr?t: 

®r II 

(Nyayakhanda-khaclya, leaf 42, Bombay). 

s wfw fnrl w 

■srmm WTOfil Jjnnsjs^sfi^ji TRfH 7 ! II 

(Nv ayakhanda-kh adya , leaf 2, Bombay). 

* rrftrsrre i 

( Astasahasri- vivarana, MSS. belonging to Vijayadharma Suri and Indravijaya 
:Suri). 

5 Raghudeva is referred to in leaves 4, 22 of Astasahasri. 

• « 

6 The Bhusanasara (Vyakarana) is referred to in leaves 34, 35, etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Continuity of Jaina Logic . 1 
55. The Conciliatory Character oe Jaina Logic. 


No conflict with the 
Brahmanas. 


In the previous pages there has been given an indication of 

the services rendered by the Jainas and 
the Buddhists in the formation of the 
Mediaeval School of Indian Logic. Since 
the Brahmanas did not in respect of their social practices differ 
so markedly from the Jainas as they did from the Buddhists, 
their attack on the Jaina Logic was not so violent as that on 
the Buddhist Logic. In fact the logical theories of the Jainas 
are in many instances akin to those of the Brahmanas. The 
terms prafyaJcsa (perception), anumana (inference), upamdna 
(comparison), dgama (verbal testimony), aharana or uddharana 
(example), chala (quibble), etc., of the Sthanahga-sutra and the 
Sutra-krtanga of the Jainas are in their meanings similar to, if 
not altogether identical with, the corresponding terms of the 
Car aka samhita and the Nyaya-sutra of the Brahmanas. There 
was in the Logic of the Brahmanas a casual review of the syllo- 
gism of ten members as propounded in certain works of the 
Jainas, but there was no protracted quarrel on that account 
between the two parties. The Jaina logicians quoted Brahmanic 
authors * generally in an academic spirit. The special Jaina 
doctrines of Nay a (method) and sapta-bhahgl (sevenfold para- 
logism), though occasionally criticised, did nob receive any rude 
blows from the Brahmanas. 

The Jainas, in so far as they wrote regular treatises on Logic, 

did not differ much from the Buddhists in 
respect of their subject and style. The 
Nyayavatara, by the Svetambara Jaina 
logician Siddhasena Divakara (500 A.D.), traverses almost the 
same ground as the Nyaya pravesa of the Buddhist logician 
Dignaga (450-530 A. I).). Rabhasa Nandi, a Digambara Jaina 
logician, wrote a commentary called Sambandhoddyota on the 
Sambandha parlksa of the Buddhist logician Dharmaklrti (635 


No bitter rivalry with 
the Buddhists. 


edition of “ 


See Sat is Chandra Vidyabhusana’s 4 4 Medieval School of Indian Logic,” his 
Nyaya-sara ” with the Nyaya-tatparya-dipika of Jaya-simha Suri ; 
V.A. Smith’s Early History of India” and 44 Akbar ” ; Epigraphia Indica Vol. II ; 
and (< Jaina Inscriptions ” compiled by Puran Chand Nahar. 

2 Aksapada was attacked by Siddhasena Divakara in his Sammatitarka, _and 
by Hariblmdia Suri in his 6 Sstravar tasamuecaya and Anekanta-jayapataka. 
Uddyotakara (VSrtikakSra) was attacked by Abhayadeva Suri of Rajagaccha. 
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A.D.). The Pramana-vartika-tika of Jaina Kalyana-candra is 
likewise a commentary on the Pramana-vartika of the Buddhist 
Dharmakirti (635 A.D.). Dharmottara-tippanaka is the title of a 
Jaina commentary by Mallavadin (about 962 A.D.) on the Bud- 
dhist work Nyaya-bindu-t!ka of Dharmottara (847 A.D.). If the 
Buddhist author Santa Raksita (749 A.D.) instituted in his 
Tattvasamgraha an inquiry into the Jaina doctrine of soul, the 
Jaina author Haribhadra Suri (1129 A.D.) gave in his Saddarsana- 
samuccaya a complete summary of the Buddhist philosophy. In 
fact there was no bitter rivalry between the Jainas and the Bud- 
dhists. 

56. Royal Patronage and Persecution. 


Patronage. 


From time to time Jainism enjoyed patronage as well as 

suffered persecution at the hands of the 
rulers. King Candra Gupta, 1 who carried on 
controversies in the spirit of scholars, was a great supporter of 
the Jaina religion which spread widely in Northern India and was 
introduced into Mysore by Bhadrabahu. Samprati, a grandson 
of Emperor Asoka, accepted the Jaina faith which was welcomed 
throughout the Deccan about 215 B.C. The Svetambara Jaina 
logician Siddhasena Divakara (Ksapanaka) was patronised at the 
court of Vikramaditya in Ujjainx about 500 A.D. The Chinese 
pilgrim Hwen-thsang, who visited the Pallava, Cola and Pandya 
kingdoms in 640 A.D., found that J ainism was the prevailing religion 
in Dravida, old Trichinopoly and Maiakuta, and that it was popu- 
lar in Mathura, Vai£all, Eastern Bengal and Southern Maratha 
country. The Digambara Jaina logician Akalanka Deva enjoyed 
favour at, -the court of the Rastrakuta King Krsnaraja I or Subha- 
tuhga about 750 A.D. Hema Candra Suri, surnamed Kalikala- 
sarvajha, was the preceptor of Maharaja Kumara Pala of Guzerat 
about 1142-1172 A.D. 

In the latter half of the seventh century A.D. there occurred, 

however, a terrible persecution of Jainism 
in Southern India. King Kuna, Sundara 
or Nedumaran Pandya, who had been brought up as a Jaina, 
became a pupil of Saint Tirujhana Sambandar and accepted 
the Saiva faith. Displaying the zeal of a convert he persecuted 
with savage cruelty his late co-religionists of whom no fewer 
than eight thousand were put to death. Mahendra Varman of 
the Pallava dynasty, whose rule extended to Trichinopoly, was 


Persecution. 


ix • we s ^PP°se this CandraGupta to be identical with Candra Gupta Maury a, 
the date of introduction of Jainism into Mysore must be about 309 B.C. On the 

Ja?nLm 7 hrfnvf S? TT G ? pta I£ ’ M y sore could not have welcomed 

accordhigty f 375 A * D * The date of Bhadrab ahu will have to be determined 
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~ rlSnfii 7 £ ■ J - ama ' J h i 0Ugh th .® influence of a Tamil saint he 
accepted Samsm and destroyed the large Jaina monastery of 

Kingdom o^Vatir l r at ^ 6 1 0 AJD ' In the C&lukya 

SntdnHr,^ i/!S m flourished to a certain ex- 

tent durm & o50 750 A.D. Buddhism was supplanted by Saivism 

and Vaisnavism. King Amoghavarsa of the Rastrakuta ISe 

whose capital was at Manyakheta (in the Nizam’s Dominions! 

thltt t ? art 1 ni t0 aSCetic P racfcices and patronised 
the Digambara Jama faith during 815-877 A.D. Jainism made 

a rapid progress in his kingdom up to the 10th century A D 

A jay a Deva, a Saiva King of Guzerat (about 1174-76 ^ j) \ 1Tlpr 

eilessly persecuted the J ainas and put their leader to death 

In spite of such persecutions the Jaina religion went on 

No hostility from the *J°" nsldn g , in the Hindu period up till 1200 
M ah omo dans. A.iJ. Dunng the Mahomedan rule which 

tm li . 1 -rr . fodowed - Jainism remained unperturbed 
The l athan King, Inroz Shah Tughlak (1351-1388 A.D.) was kind 

towards the Jamas, and the Moghal Emperors showed them great 

favours. Three eminent Jaina teachers— Hiravijaya Suri, Vifaya- 

sena Sun and Bhanucandra Upadhyaya— were received with high 

honours at the court of Akbar who is said to have been a convert 

to Jainism and to have prohibited the killing of animals on 
certain days. ® 


57. Support op the Jaina Community, 

Chough in all periods the Jainas enjoyed a fair share of royal 

Rights ami privileges of Peonage, the main source of their stay 
the laity. strength lay m the community of Jaina 

, , x . , laymen. The founder of Jainism left the 

church not entirely at the mercy of the monks (sadhu) and nuns 
(sadhm), but placed it also in the hands of the laymen ( sravaka ) 
and lay wo men { traviks ) called respectively the male and female 
devotees. In all religious and social ceremonies the lay people 
exercise control in the full measure. It is at their choice and 
with their permission that the head of the church called Acarya 
can be appointed. The management of temples and places of 
pilgrimage is entrusted entirely to the lay people, who select the 
residence of monks and nuns. 

It is on account of the mutual help of the monks and lay 
Aid to literary men. people that the Jaina church has continued 
* i - TT . undisturbed. The lay people, who belong 
mainly to the VaiSya (merchant) community, command the wealth 
o India, They have uniformly supported Jaina authors and so 
long as they continue, the Jaina logicians will never have to recede 
from literary pursuits for want of funds. 
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58. Jaina Logic will not be extinct. 

We have seen that the Jaina monks were very seldom militant 
against the Brahmanas or Buddhists. They also avoided, as far as 
practicable, incurring the displeasure of their rulers, and framed 
their ecclesiastical rules in liberal spirit, to ensure the sympathy 
of the laity. Under such circumstances it is not at all strange that 
Jainism has not died and there is no fear that the Jaina Logic will 
ever be extinct. 



SECTION II. 

The Buddhist Logic. 
(Circa 570 B C.— 1200 A.D.). 


CHAPTER I. 


Topics of Logic mentioned in the old Buddhist Literature. 

59 . Btjddha Gautama 
(570 B.C.-490 B.C.). 

. file Buddhists maintain that their religion is eternal It was 

^ S t gQ l Call6d Buddllas (the Enlightened 

present cyil^aM ZlZ ate 11,6 In 

fonr R,u! H,n = : C. ; onaara-kalpa (the very blessed cycle), 

el ”da Kanaho Mn ir -° ^ a PP eared ’ viz - Krakum 

Maitreya “ytf “tabSP 1 ’* ’*“* fifth ' >*• 

• tHepast Buddhas the last viz. Buddha Gautama other- 

i^the 1 Nenn^Tfv ^ ™ born at Ka P ila ™ sta (modern NigUva 
m the Nepal Terai) about 570 B.C., and attained nirvana at 

R p S * na |f ira (modern Kusinara or Kasia near Gorakhpur) about 490 

Heh reorder] 8 ? & “T*" ^ ? h ,° h Hfe in Ma S adha (modern Behar). 
, yarded by modern scholars as the real founder of Buddhism 

while his predecessors are considered as purely mythical. 

60. Origin or this Pali Buddhist Literature 

(490 B.C.— 76 B.C.). 

, Buddha Gautama is said to have delivered his teachings in 

rehearsed^bv th/!? * nr , 0n his death these teachings were 

rehearsed by the Buddhist monks m three councils 3 held at Raja- 

i tluniy 8 Manual of Buddhism, second edition, pp. 88 — 91. 

Buddha 1 w^ X u!nn d tI'°r^ Buddha is unknown According to the MahSvamsa, 

Budd ’« nir, Kr ? i Una attalned nirvana in 543 B.C. The date of 

n® ™' , , , r Y. is placed liy European scholars between 470—180 B.C. Cf. 

wJ! 4' “ ar . t,e “ Tho Date of Buddha’s Death ” in the Journal of the Royal 
OT m4'' 4°I n i 0 Great Britain and Ireland, January 1904. We shall not be far 
wrong if we place Buddha’s birth in 570 B.C, and his nirvana in 490 B.C. There 

,? i l !f t0r V of * ho fal^variisa that Afioka was installed 

i ivxsrri “sras ’srisr s s» su^jsj'sis 

toCSb2?fc p iSt”^5. a Buddha ’ wh0 lived 80 yeara ’ seems> tWefore ’ 

8 For an account of the first and second councils, vide Vinaya Pitaka, Culla 

15 
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vaisall and Pataliputra under the patronage of kings Ajata- 
gf» SL, and ASoka about the yea* 490 B.C.. 390 B.C. and 
265 B C 1 respectively. The texts of the teachings as discussed 
and settled in these councils form the sacred scripture of the Bud- 
dhists This scripture is called in Pali Tipitaka or PUakattaya 

in Sanskrit TTipitctkci or PitakcitTdyci , which vsignifi.es Three 
Baskets 5 It consists of the Sermon Basket (Sutta Pitaka), Dis- 
cipline Basket (Vinaya Pitaka) , and the Metaphysical Basket 
(Abhidhamma Pitaka), each of which embodies a large number of 

distinct works. ^ , u , . . 

The monks assembled in the First Council, that is, in the 

Council of KaSyupa, in 490 B.C., were called (1) Theras, and the 
scripture canonised by them was the basis of Theravada. Subse- 
quently ten thousand monks of Vaisali having violated certain 
rules of Theravada were, by the decision of the Second Council in 
390 B.C , expelled from the community of the Theras. These 
excluded ’priests were called (2) Mahasanghikas, who were the 
first heretical sect of the Buddhists. They made certain ad- 
ditions and alterations in the Theravada. Afterwards, within two 
hundred years from the nirvana of Buddha, 14 other heretical 
sects* arose viz. (3) Gokulika, (4) Ekabboharika, (5) Pannatti. 
(6) Bahulika, (7) Cetiya, (8) Sabbatthi, (9) Dhammaguttika, 
(10) Kassaplya, (11) Sankantika, (12) Sutta, (13) Himavata, 
(14) Rajagirlya, (15) Siddhatthika, (16) Pubbasellya, (17) Apa- 

rasellya, and (18) Vajiriya. 

Just at the close of the Third Council about 255 B.C., the 
teachings of Buddha as canonised by the Theras in the form of 
the Tipitaka, were carried 3 by Mahinda, son of Emperor Adoka, 
to the island of Ceylon where they were perpetuated by priests in 
oral tradition They are said to have been committed to writing *, 
for the first time in Ceylon, in the reign of Vattagamani during 
104—76 B.C. Besides the Tipitaka there were numerous other 
works written in Pali which have immensely added to the bulk of 
the Pali literature. 


Vagga, 11th and 12th Khandhakas, translated by Rhys Davhls and Oldenberg, 
S.B.E. series, vol. XX, pp. 370, 386. For an account of the third council as also 
of the first and second, vide Wijesimha's translation of the Mahavamsa, chapter V , 
pp. 25-29, as also chapters III and IV. 

1 The first council was held in the year of Buddha’s nirvana, while the second 
council took place 100 years later. A6oka ascended the throne in 212 B.C. ( vide 
Vincent A. Smith’s A^oka, p. 63), and it was in the 1.7th year oi his reign, that is, in 
255 B.C., that the third council took place ( vide Wijesimha’s Mahavamsa, p. 29). 

2 For a discussion about the variant names and subdivisions of these sects, 
vide Wijesimha’s Mahavamsa, part I, chapter V, p. 15; and Dr. Rhys Davids’ 
“ Schools of Buddhist Belief” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1892, pp. 1 — 37. 

3 Vide the Mahavamsa, chapter XII. 

* Vide the Mahavamsa, chapter XXXIII. Of. also Dr. Alwis’s Lecture on 
the Pali Language in the Journal of the Pali Text Society, London, 1883, p. 42. 
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(!1. Logical topics in the Pali Literature. 

In the Tipitaka nay in the whole Pali literature 1 2 — there is 
not a single tieatise on Logic. Paticca-samuppada (the Chain of 
Interdependent Causes or the Wheel of Life), which represents the 
central teaching of Buddha, throws some light on the doctrines of 
self (or soul) and sufferings, but none on logic or processes of reason- 
Phe only topic bearing upon Logic which has been touched on 
in the Pali works, is the division of knowledge into six kinds. In 
the Tipitaka * knowledge ( Vinndna 3 ) has been classified as ( 1) ocular 
(caJcJchu-vinnanam), (2) auditory (sola vinnanam), (3) olfactory 
(ghdna-vimidnam) , (4-) gustatory (jivha- vinnanam), (5) tactual [Icaya- 
vinndnam ), and (6) mental {mano-vinndnam). But this classifica- 
tion has not been carried far enough to lay the foundation of a 
Logic that deserves the name of science. 

In the Tipitaka there are, however, occasional references to 
logical topics and to a class of men who were called Talcki (in Sans- 
krit : Tarkin ) or Takkika (in Sanskrit : Tdrkika)— -that is, those 
versed in reasoning. It is not known whether these men were Bud- 
dhists, Jainas or Brahmanas, perhaps they were recruited from all 
communities. They were not logicians in the proper sense of the 
term, but they appear to me to have been sophists who indulged 
in quibble and casuis ' 


Casuists 


62. suttapitaka: Dlgha-nikaya : Brahmajala sutta 

(400 B.C.). 

Brahma-jala-sutta,* which forms a part of the Digha 
sopbiBtH. Nikfiya of the Sutta Pltaka and was re 


( 


n 
/ . 


hearsed in the First Buddhist Council about 
ere is mention of certain Hramanas and Brahmanas 
who were takki (argumentationists) and vlmarim (casuists) and 
indulged in iakka (argumentations) and vimamsd (casuistry). These 
vSramanas and Brahmanas from the standpoints of their philo- 


1 Consult Mrs. Rhys 1 )avids’ article on Logic (Buddhist) in Dr. James Has- 
tings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

2 For an explanation of Patiecai-sarauppada or Pratitya-mmutpada, the doctrine 
of mutual dependence, son Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana's article on the subject 
in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Vol. VII, part I. For the division 
of knowledge, vide t he Ahguttara Nikaya III, 61. 8, edited by Dr. Morris in the 
Pali Text Society series of London. Vide also the Dharnmasangani, and compare 
Paricehoda IV of the Abhidhammafcthasahgaha which, though not included in the 
Tipit aka, sums up the topics of the Abhidhamma Pi taka. 

* Viilflima is translated as knowledge or consciousness, such as cakkhuvifo 
nana signifies ocular knowledge or eye-consciousness. 

* The Brahmaj ala-su tta, chaps, I — III, included in Dialogues of the Buddha, 
translated by Prof. X, W*. Rhys Davids, London. The Brahmaj ala-su tta, bhunn- 
vararh 1 — 3, included in the Digha NikSya, edited by T. W. Rhys Davids and J. K. 
Carpenter, London, 
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Eternalists. 


sophical views were divided into various classes such as the eter- 
nalists (sassata- vada ) , eternalist-n on-eternalists ( ekacca-sassatilca 
elcacca-asassatika ), and the annihilationists {uccheda-vada) . 

With regard to the eternalists who were perhaps the followers 
of (the Saihkhya philosophy of) Kapila, Buddha says : — 

There are, brethren, some recluses and Brahmanas who are 

eternalists, and who, on four grounds, pro- 
claim. that both the soul and the world are 

eternal They are addicted to logic and reasoning 

[argumentation and casuistry], and give utterance to the following 
conclusion of their own, beaten out by their argumentations and 
based on their sophistry : “ eternal is the soul ; and the world, giving 
birth to nothing new, is steadfast as a mountain-peak, as a pillar 
firmly fixed ; and these living creatures, though they transmigrate 
and pass away, fall from one state of existence and spring up in 
another, yet they are for ever and ever.” 

With regard to the eternalist-non-eternalists who were per- 
haps the followers (of the Anviksiki) of Medhatithi-Gautama, Bud- 
dha says : — 

There are, brethren, some recluses and Brahmanas who are 

eternalists with regard to some things, and 
in regard to others non-eternalists ; who 
on four grounds maintain that the soul and 

the world are partly eternal and partly not They are 

addicted to logic and reasoning [argumentation and casuistry], and 
give utterance to the following conclusion of their own, beaten out 
by their argumentations and based on their sophistry : “ This which 
is called eye and ear and nose and tongue and body is a self which 
is impermanent, unstable, not eternal, subject to change. But this 
which is called heart, or mind, or consciousness, is a self which is 
permanent, steadfast, eternal, and knows no change, and will remain 
for ever and ever.” 

With regard to the annihilationists who were perhaps the 
followers of the Lokayata philosophy, Buddha observes : — 

There are, brethren, recluses and Brahmanas who are anni- 

hilationists, who in seven ways maintain 
the cutting off, the destruction, the annihi- 
lation of a living being .... In the first place, brethren, 
they put forth the following opinion, the following view : tc Since, 
sir, this soul has form, is built up of the four elements, and is the 
offspring of father and mother, it is cut off, destroyed on the dis- 
solution of the body ; and does not continue after death ; and then, 
sir, the soul is completely annihilated.” 

There are other classes of ^ramanas and Brahmanas such as 


Eternalists-non-eternal- 

ists. 


Annihilationists. 
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a class of fortuitous-originists (adhicca-samuppannika) of whom 
Buddha speaks as follows : — 

“In this case, brethren, some recluse or Brahmana is addict- 
ed to logic [sophism] and reasoning [casuistry]. 55 He ’gives utter- 
ance to the following conclusion of his own, beaten out by his 
argumentations and based on his sophistry : “ The soul and the 
world arose without a cause. 55 


63. Suttapitaka ; Majjhimanikaya : Anumana sutta 

(490 B.C.). 


“ Anumana sutta,” which presupposes the use of the word 
anumana in the sense of “inference” or rather “ guess, 55 is the 
title of a chapter of the Majjhima Nikaya, while the word vada in 
the sense of discussion occurs in the Upalivada-sutta of the same 
Nikaya of the Suttapitaka. 1 


64. Suttapitaka : Khuddaka Nikaya : IJdana 

(490 B.C.). 

In the Udana, whies h is included in the Khuddaka Nikaya of 
tixe Sutta Pitaka and is supposed to have been rehearsed in the 
three Buddhist Councils during 490 B.O. — 255 B.C., we read : — 

“ As long as the perfect Buddhas do not appear, the Takkikas 
[sophists) are not corrected nor are the Savakas: owing to their 
evil views they are not released from misery. 59 * 

This passage leaves no doubt that the Takkikas were soph- 


65. V may a- pitaka : Parivara 
(490 B.G). 

The logical procedure of a Judicial Council of Monks. 

Pour kinds oi eases for settlement ( adhikaraya ), 

In the Parivara,* a work of the Vinaya-pitaka, there is mention 
of four kinds of adhi katana, cases for settlement, viz . : (I) vivddd - 
dhikamna , a case pertaining to differences of: opinion, (2) anuvadd - 
dhikararia , a case in which one party accuses another party of the 
violation of a rule of good conduct ; (3) dpaltadhikarana , a case in 


1 Vide Mitjjhima Nikftya, voL I, 1 5th sutta, and vol. II, 5th sutta. 

3 The original of this passage runs as follows:— 

■V ft va samrnft sAtabuddhft loka n’uppajjanti, na takkika sujjhanti mi c*Spi 
sftvakft. dudilitthl na dukkhft pamueennCti. 

— Ud5na>h» vi, 10, edited by Paul Stemfchal in the Pali Text Society series, 
London, 

* The Parivara, chap tors IX — XIII* included in tho Vinaya-pitakam, vol, V, 
edited by 'Dr. if. Oldenburg. Vide also tho Patimokkhn of the Vtnaya-pitakaih. 
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which a monk has actually transgressed an established rule of good 
conduct ; and (4) IciccadhiJcarana , a case relating to the formal 
procedure of an ecclesiastical act. 

Seven rules for the settlement of cases ( adhikarana-samatha 

dhamma). 

There are laid down seven rules for the settlement of cases 

(adhikarana-mmatha dhamma ), viz , : — 

(1) SammuJchd vinaya , settlement in presence, which applies to a 

case that must be conducted in the presence of a council of 
monks (sahgha), the complainant and the respondent, in 
accordance with the sacred procedure appropriate for it. 

(2) Sail vinaya , settlement from recollection, which applies to a 

case in which an Arhat (passionless person) is implicated. 
Such a case, which is evidently false, may be settled simply 
by asking the Arhat to recollect his past misdeeds, if any. 
An Arhat, being totally devoid of passions, is not at all liable 
to the transgression of any rule. Still to try him through 
sati-vinaya 9 is to settle the present charge and to grant him 
immunity from all further charges. 

(3) Amulha-vinaya , settlement for the insane, which applies to a 

case in which a person while committing a crime was in an 
abnormal state of mind, and was therefore not liable to any 
charge for the committal of the crime. If at the time of his 
trial he denies all knowledge about the crime, he will be 
exempted from the charge once for all. 

(4) Patihhdya kdretabbam , settlement by an undertaking, applies 

to a case in which the person implicated admits his guilt 
and promises to refrain from committing it in the future. 

(5) Y ebhuyyasika , settlement by a majority, applies to a case 

which is settled by the majority of votes of the members. 

(6) Tassa pdpiyyasikd, settlement with the prospect of further in- 

quiry, applies to a case in which, the respondent having 
neither admitted nor denied a charge, the council of monks 
{sahgha), with a view to awakening him to a sense of res- 
ponsibility, declares that he will be expelled from the 
council any day that the charge is proved true, but will 
be welcomed into the council when the charge is proved 
false. 

(7) Tina vatthdraka, covering over with grass, applies to a case in 

which a complainant and his respondent go on bringing 
charges and counter-charges against each other. The council 
of monks {sahgha), finding no easy way to settle the case, 
hush it up without listening to either of the parties. 

Of the four cases enumerated above the first may be settled 
by rules 1 and 5, the second by rules 1, 2, 3 and 6, the third by 
rules 4 and 7, and the fourth by rule 1 alone. 
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A complaint (codand). 

A complaint ( codand ) is intended for humiliating a person by 
. , . , , . reminding him of the nature of his criminal 

A complaint, complain- , . ® ullululcti 

ant and respondent. action 1 ue complaint may be well found- 

ed or unfounded. It may arise from any 
thing seen, heard or apprehended. 

The complainant or plaintiff (codalca) must institute his com- 
plaint at the proper time, in its true detail, in gentle and relevant 
terms and in good spirit. 

The respondent , accused or defendant ( cuditaha ) must speak 
the truth and must not show temper. 


A judicial council of monks ( sangha ). 

A council of monks ( sangha ) engaged in trying a case, must 
receive the arguments of the complainant and the respondent who 
are the parties of the case. Deliberation ( matikamma ) must be 
shared in by each member of the council. 


Members of a council (samgamayacara bhiklchu). 


The monks who constitute the members of a judicial council 
(called in Pali samgdmdvacara bhiklchu) must approach the council 
with meekness of spirit. They must know how to take their res- 
pective seats. They must refrain from irrelevant and useless talk 
They may speak on good law, or they may solicit their brother 
monks to speak on it, or they may remain absolutely silent. 

The members must ascertain the nature of the case under 


trial, the nature of the breach of morality, the section of the 
moral code applicable to the case and the nature of the personnel 
of the council and the parties. They must not be biassed. They 
should, when necessary, employ persuasion and exhortation towards 
the respondent and should at times express their satisfaction at 
his conduct, 


They must not, on account of their own superiority in know- 
ledge or seniority in age, hold anybody in contempt. 


The judge or umpire ( anuvijjaka ). 

The judge ( anuvijjaka ), elected by the council to act as such, 
must not talk rashly or in haste. He must refrain from talking 
of a subject which is in itself unprofitable, and which may rouse dis- 
pute or ill-feeling. He must hear attentively what the parties 
have to say. Having the welfare of all at heart, he must not 
hastily accept the version of one party as true. The complainant 
will say that the respondent u is guilty,” dpanno, while the res- 
pondent himself will plead u not guily,” andpanno . Instead of 
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discarding the statement of either of the parties, the judge must 
see that each party is consistent with his first statement. 

The judge must satisfy himself that the complainant under- 
stands the nature of the complaint he makes. As regards the 
respondent the judge must not put to him questions which may 
refer to his preceptor, teacher, brother-priest, resident pupil, caste, 
name family, tradition, clan or native place. The reason is that 
thereby the judge may be biassed towards or prejudiced against 
the respondent, and his judgment may be influenced by affection, 
hatred, fear or delusion. 

The judge must have respect for the whole council and not 
for a particular individual, for justice and not for private interest, 
for what is really good and not for what is agreeable to a particu- 
lar company in which he is interested. He must investigate 
the case in season and not out of season, as it is and not as it is 
not, gently and not rudely, with good will and with his limbs and 
sense-organs duly restrained. 

He must control the complainant and the respondent, must 
take note of what they say, and must not add any thing that they 
do not say. He must make the languid cheerful, the timid hopeful , 
and the angry cool He must not act from affection, hatred, fear 
or delusion. A judge who behaves himself in this way is a true 
follower of Buddha and is justly loved by all people. 


66. Vinaya-pitaka : Patimokkha 
(490 B.C.). 

As an instance of the method in which monks combined in a 
, , . . . council (sanqha) used to perform an eeclesi- 

astical act ( mccadhitcarana ), I explain the 
several stages and requisites of the Buddhist sabbath called upo~ 
satha 1 in accordance with the Patimokkhupadesa 1 of the Vinaya- 
pitaka. 

Uposatba (Sabbath). 


1. Pubba-karana , preparation, which refers to the following 
i^equisites : — 

(a) Sammajjam , brooming or cleansing the ground, on which 

monks are to assemble. 

(b) Padipa , lighting a lamp, if the uposatba is celebrated in the 

night 


1 Vide the Pali Patimokkha of the Vinaya-pitaka, and also the translation 
of the Vinaya texts by T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Olden bora. Compare also the 
Tibetan version of the Patimokkha called Sn-sor-thar-pa edited with the Tibetan 
text and an English translation by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in J.A.S.B., 
nos. 3 and 4, 1915. Pubba-karana and puhba-kicca am explained fully in the 
Kaiikha-vitaranx and Samantapasadika of Buddhaghosa. 
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(c) Udaka, water, for drinking or washing one’s face and leg. 

(d) Asana, seat, on which monks are to sit. 

2 -. Pubba-lcicca, the preliminary acts, which refer to the 
following : — 

(a) Chanda, vote by proxy. If a monk cannot, owing to any 

unavoidable cause, attend a council, he may authorize a 

brother-monk to exercise his vote. The formula of authori- 
zation runs thus : — 

chandam dammi , I give authority ; 
chandam we hava , do ye receive my authority ; 
chandam ?ne arocehi, do ye convey my authority to the 
council 

(b) Pdrisuddhi , purity. A monk who cannot attend a council 

of sabbath, must inform it of his purity through a brother- 
monk. 

(c) UtuJckhana , naming the season. In a year there are three 

seasons, viz the winter, summer and rain, in each of which 
there are celebrated eight uposathas (sabbaths). The third 
and seventh uposathas of every season are held on the 14th 
day of the moon while the remaining six are held on the 15th 
day of the moon. Uposathas are of three kinds, viz. those 
held on the 14th day of the moon, those held on the 15th 
a ) of the moon, and those held on any day, by the com- 
mon consent of a council of monks, to establish amity be- 
tween two contending parties. 

(d) Bhikkhu-panand , counting the number of monks present in 

a council A council may consist of four, five, ten, twenty 
or more monks. 

(e) Ovdda , arrangement for the instruction to be imparted to a 

council of nuns by a monk deputed for the purpose. 

3. PattaJcallam , in season. When the pubba-karana and 
pubbarkicca are over, the council should see whether it was the 
right time when every thing was in order and there was nothing 
objectionable. 

4. Pdtimokkhuddesa , recitation of the code of monastic laws. 

The introductory part of the Patimokkha, called nidana , is 

cited below 

0 brethren, listen to me, I pray. To-day is the 14th (or 15th) day 
of the lunar month for the celebration of sabbath by the council of 
monks. If it is convenient to the council, let us celebrate sabbath and 
recite the (rules of) Patimokkha. 

Have the preliminary acts been performed ? O brethren, do ye 
now express your purity. I shall recite the Patimokkha. 

We shall all listen to it calmly and bear the same in mind. 

Whosoever among you has committed any fault, let him confess 
it. If there is no fault, say nothing whatsoever. If nothing is said I 
am to understand that the brethren are perfectly pure. As a monk 
gives an answer if a question is put to him individually, so each monk is 
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to give an answer when I repeat my question three times in a councii 
of monks like this. Whatsoever monk, in such a council, thus interro- 
gated three times, does not confess a fault of which there is recollec- 
tion, is guilty of uttering a deliberate lie. The uttering of a deliberate 
lie has. 0 brethren, been declared by Lord Buddha to be a sin called 
obstacle. Therefore a monk, who has committed a fault and desires to 
be cleansed therefrom, should confess it if he remembers the same. 
Having made confession he will reside in happiness. But if he does 
not confess or declare his fault, he will not be happy. 

0 brethren, I have recited the Introduction to the Patimokkha. 
I now ask you whether you are perfectly pure. I ask you a second 
time and a third time. The brethren are perfectly pure ; therefore they 
say nothing; so do I understand. 

Then are recited the four rules of defeat, thirteen rules of suspen- 
sion from monkhood, two rules regarding undetermined matters, thirty 
rules regarding sins which involve forfeiture, ninety-two rules regarding 
sins which require expiation, four rules regarding matters which must 
be confessed, one hundred and twelve rules which must be learnt (com- 
mitted to memory), and seven rules for the settlement of cases. If any 
monk makes any confession, it is noted and considered. 

5. After the Patimokkha in its entirety has been recited, the 
monks should leave the sabbath hall with a feeling of universal 
love. 

67. Abhidhamma-pitaka: Kathavatthuppakarana 

(about 255 B.C ). 

The Kathavatthuppakarana, a work of the Abhidhamma-pitaka, 
composed by Moggaliputta Tissa at the Third Buddhist Council 
during the reign of Asoka about 255 B.C mentions anuyoga 
(inquiry), aharana (illustration), patinna (in Sanskrit: pratijna , 
proposition) , upanaya (in Sanskrit, too : upanaya , appplication of 
reason), niggaha (in Sanskrit: nigraha , humiliation or defeat), 
etc., 1 2 which are the technical terms of Logic. Though Moggali- 
putta Tissa has not made any reference to a specific work on 
Logic, his mention of some of its technical terms warrants us to 
suppose that that science in some shape existed in India in his 
time, about 255 B.C. 


1 A6oka ascended the throne of Magadha in 272 B.C. ( vide Vincent A. Smith’s 
A§oka, p. 63). In the seventeenth year of his reign the Third Buddhist Council 
took place (Wijesimha’s Mahavamsa, p. 29). 

2 Niggahci-catukkam is the name of a section of the first chapter of the Katha- 
vatthuppakarana. Upanaya-catukkam is the name of another section of that work. 
A passage, in which the terms patinna and niggaha occur, is quoted below : — 

No ca mayam taya tattha hetaya patinnaya hevam patijananta hevam nig- 
gahetabbo (Kathavatthuppakarana, Siamese edition, p. 3, kindly lent to me by 
Anagarik’a H. Dharmapala). 

In the commentary on the above passage even ohala (quibble) , which is another 
technical term of Logic, has been used. 

Evath tena, chalena niggahe aropite idani tass’eva patinnaya dhammena 
samena attavade jay am dassetum anulomanaye puccha sakavadissa attano nissaya 
patinnam paravadissa laddhiya okasarn adatva. . . . 
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68 . Methods op Disputation as illustrated in 

THE KaTHAVATTHTJ. 

the time rcaBmir 'S carried on during 

called soul, puggala) is quoted from the Kathavatthu 1 * 7 
A ease presented by a disputant in a regular form ( anuloma ). 
T ‘ ,e “tS r£l ttfngT 1 Wn “ tke — »' a *■»- 

Puggalavadin : Yes. 

Theiavadin : Is the soul known in the samp W A Tr . , 

real thing ? way as a genuinely 

Puggalavadin : No, that cannot be said. 

Theravadin : Acknowledge your defeat. 

(i) ^ then Tooi ST “T® of a genuinely real thing, 

inthe ’ y ° U Sh ° Ul f alS0 Sa - V that the soul is know! 

iiil Th-if wWt? ' VaJ aS 1 any ofcher g enui nely real thing is known 

M hettjTf ^ h6re iS , Wrong ’ W soul is known 

n the same w. v a , genUm l y ^ thin - but “<>*(&) known 
,...v ro 1 ! i 6 &ame wa .Y as a ny other genuinely real thine* is known 

( n) It the statement ( h ) is not admitted, then indeed^the state- 

ment (a) cannot be admitted either. 

(IV) In admitting the . statement («) but in denying the statement 

v < . 

A rejoinder by the respondent ( patikamma ). 

Puggalavadin : Is the soul not known in the sense of a genuinely 

* 

-Theravadin : No, it is not known. 

I Uggal ^“ : ^ unknown in the same way as a genuinely real 

Theravadin : No, that cannot be said. 

Puggalavadin : Acknowledge the rejoinder. 


Lo n don > t p 1 u5 thUPPakara - a ' anhakath5 ’ PUblished b * the Pali Text Society of 

MB * ^SSSm^. PP - 1_69 ’ 6dited ^ A - a ^ and P" bli8hed * tbe 

Zan C Cng a an% E rs g Controversy,” by Mr. Shwe 

pp. I-.70 g hyS Davids > published by the Pali Text Society, London, 
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(i) If the soul is not known in the sense of a genuinelv P #wi 

thing, then, good sir, you should also say that the soul is 

unknown in the same way as a genuinely real thins? is 
known. b 

(n) That which you say here is wrong, viz. (a) the soul is not 
known m the sense of a genuinely real thing, but not (b) 
unknown in the same way as a genuinely real thing is 

(hi) If the statement ( b ) is denied, then the statement (a) can- 
not be admitted either. ' 

(iv) In admitting the statement (a) but in deriving the statement 
(o), you are wrong. 

The rejoinder causing entanglement or defeat on the disputant 

(niggaha ) . 

Puggalavadin : If in your opinion wo should say' that the soul is 
not known in the sense of a genuinely real thing but not 
unknown in the same way as a genuinely real thing is 

J° U ha I e ’ by your mvn proposition, assented 
feat 0t ° Ur statement, anil have acknowledged de- 

(i) Your statement— that the soul is not known in the sense of 
genuinely real thing, but not unknown in the same way 
as a genuinely real thing is known— is wrong. 

{ll) Y wthTllw Sa T the Rfcatement f°) is to be admitted, 
t the statement (b) is not to be admitted. 

(,U) I 2nnS a h em f t -i? ) a iS - n ? tadmifcted ' then thi ' statement (a) 
cannot be admitted either. 

(n ) ^ ^“ittong the statement (a) but in denying the statement 
[o), you are wrong. 

Application of the reasoning of the disputant to his own ease 

(upanaya). 

Pnggalayadin : If the defeat we have inflicted on you is considered 
, t ’ d ye ap P ly Y° ur reasoning to your own case. 

6 Sa) thim? (< ? n wM° Ul ! S kn ° Wn h \ the sense of a genuinely real 

You 0 ^ r 'yC if the statement (6) is uo t admitted, then the 
statement (a) cannot be admitted either.” 

’ ^nelyYeal thin^hni'^ 1 wiT* bnown in the sense of a genu- 
Foilewmgyou, t o ^ ^ ^ 

1 •’ you cannot adm it the statement (a) either.” 
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Conclusion (niggamana ) . 

Puggalavaclin . As for ourselves we do not deserve any defeat. 

file following assumptions which, you made are wrong i 

(i) If the soul is known in the sense of a genuinely real thing, it 

must also be known m the same way as a genuinely real 
thing is known. ' J 

(11) It is wrong to couple the statement (a), viz. the soul is 
known m the sense of a genuinely real thing, with the state- 
ment ( 6 ), viz. the soul is not known in the same way as a 
genuinely real thing is known. 

(iii) If the statement (b) is denied, then the statement (a) must 

also be denied. 

(iv) If the statement (a) is admitted, then the statement ( b ) must 

also be admitted. 

The defeat you propose to inflict on us is unfair. But our remin- 
der is fair and demonstration well done. 

r The above is an instance of First Defeat {pathamo niggaho). 
The argument is suitably repeated in the Second Defeat (adverse 
controversy, paccamka-niggaho) in which the respondent is a Thera- 
vadin. In the Third, Fourth or Fifth Defeat the question runs 
respectively as follows : 44 Is the soul known everywhere , always or 
in everything in the sense of a genuinely real thing ? 4 4 In the 
feixfch, Seventh and Eighth Defeats not known is substituted for 
known in the question. 

A case presented through a simple comparison (suddhika 

samsandana). 

Thera vadin ; Is the soul known in bhe sense of a genuinely real 
thing, and is matter also known in the same sense ? 

Puggalavadin : Yes. 

Thera vadin : Is matter one thing and the soul another ? 

Puggalavadin : No, that cannot be said. 

Thera vadin : Acknowledge defeat. 

If the soul and matter be each known in the sense of a genuinely 
real thing, then, good sir, you should have admitted that they are dis- 
tinct things. You are wrong to admit the former proposition and not 
the latter. If the latter cannot be admitted, neither should the for- 
mer be admitted. To say that the soul and matter are both known in 
the sense of genuinely real things but that they are not mutually dis- 
tinct things, is wrong. 

If the so ul is known in the sense of a genuinely real thing, then, 
good sir, you should also have admitted one of the four alternatives. 
Your position is untenable. If you cannot admit any of the four alter- 
natives, then indeed, good sir, you should not assent to the proposition 
that the soul is known in the sense of a genuinely real thing. 
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Definition of terms (lakkhanayutti-katha) . 

Theravadin : Is the soul known in the sense of a genuinely real 
thing ? 

Puggalavadin : Yes. 

Theravadin : Is the soul related or absolute, compounded or un- 
compounded, eternal or temporal, is possessed of form or 
without form % 

Puggalavadin : No, these cannot be said. 

Theravadin : Acknowledge defeat. 

Clearing the meaning of terms (vacana-sodhana ) . 

The extension of the subject in relation to its predicate is 
clearly set forth in the following controversy : — 

Theravadin : Is the soul (subject) known, and is that which is 
known (predicate) the soul ? 

Puggalavadin : The soul is known, but of that which is known a 
portion is soul and the remaining portion is not soul. 

Theravadin : Do you say this with respect to the subject also, viz. 
of the soul, a portion is known and the remaining portion is 
not known. 

t 

Puggalavadin : No, that cannot be said, etc. 


A case presented through an analogy (opamma-sariisandana) . 

Theravadin : Matter (rupa) is, you have admitted, known as a 
genuinely real thing. .Feeling (vedana) too is known as such. 
Now, is matter one thing and feeling another ? 

Puggalavadin : Yes. 


Theiavadin ; Is the soul known also in the sense of a genuinely 
real thing, as matter is known ? 

Puggalavadin: Yes. 


Theravadin : Then, is matter one thing, the soul another thing ? 
Puggalavadin : No, that cannot be admitted. 

Theravadin : x4c knowledge defeat. 


vet are h 0th 1 p 10wn as genuinely real things ai: 

are both knowr^ 6116 ^ m , gs ’ th , en ' by analogy, if the soul and matt 
two different g eilu ^ e ly real . things, they,. good sir, can equally 1 
• f . , hmgs Your position in admitting the first pair < 

is H V oaanofSm 

pXST If Xg yo “ " admitted »»»•• yo, 
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A case presented through the four-fold method ( catukka-naya - 

samsandana ). 

The*. a\ a din . Is the sonl known in the sense of a genuine] v real 

khmg 

Puggalavadin : Yes. 

Theravadin : (i) Is matter the soul ? or (ii) Is the son] in matter « 

or (iii) Is the soul apart from matter ? or (iv) Is matter in 
the soul ? 

Puggalavadin : No, that cannot he said. 

Theravadin : Acknowledge defeat. 


The doctrine of impermanence (khanika-JcatM) . 

The doctrine of momentariness (Jchanilca-Jcatha ) 1 in its crude- 
form is discussed in the following dialogue : — 

Theravadin : Do all things exist in our consciousness for a moment 
1 % 


Pubhaselivas : Yes. 

Theravadin : Do you mean that it is in our consciousness that 
there exist the earth, ocean, Sumeru, water, fire, wind, 
grass, twigs and trees ? 


Theravadin 

with 


: Do you mean that our sense-organs have grown along 
our sense-cognitions ? 


Pubbaseliyas : No. 

Theravadin : Do you mean that the sense organs are coincident in 
time with our sense-cognitions ? 

Pubbaseliyas : Yes. 

Theravadin : Do you accept the authority of the scripture which 
declares that there will be no cognition, if the sense-organs 
■ are conjoined with their objects but not with the mind, or 
with the mind hut not with the objects, and that there will 
be cognition only when the sense-organs, their objects and 
the mind — all these three-— are conjoined ? 

Pubbaseliyas : Yes. 

Theravadin : Therefore you can not say that the sense-organs are 
coincident in time with our sense-cognitions. 

Pubbaseliyas : Should we say that things do not exist in our mind 
for a moment only ? 

Theravadin : Yes. 


* Kathavatthu, Khanika-kathS XXII — 8 , pp. 620 — 621 , edited by A. C. Taylor 
in the Pali Text Society. Compare also the translation called “ Points of Contro- 
versy” by S. Z, Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids. Also Majjhima Nikaya, i, 190. 
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PubbaseJiyas : Are all things eternal, stable, permanent and im- 
mutable ? 

Thera vadin : No. 

Pubbaseliyas : Therefore all things exist in our mind for a moment 
only. 


69. Milinda -pafiha alias the Bhiksu- sutra 
(about 100 A.D.). 

The only Pali work in which an explicit reference to Lo^ic 
called Niti (or Nyaya) occurs is the Milinda *panha otherwise 
known as the Bhiksu-sutra, which w r as composed about 100 A.D 1 
It was translated into Chinese under the Eastern Tsin dynasty 
A.D. 317—420. 2 In the Chinese collection of the Indian books 
it is designated as the Hagasena-Bhiksu-sutra. This work con 
tains questions of Milinda (the Greek King Menander of Bactria) 
and replies of Bhiksu Naga Sena on various abstruse matters. In 

it Milinda, who was versed in Logic ( Niti or Nyaya) ,is thus des- 
cribed: — * 


" Many W6re the arts s £l en ? es he knew holy tradition and secular law ; 
Hetuvidya or Nyaya. the bamkhya, Yoga, Nyaya and VaiAesika systems of 
t> -j , -j-, philosophy ; arithmetic; music; medicine * thA fnnt» 

• v °"“ 

wisdom so m strength of bodv swiftness A nought. And as m 

to Milinda in all India He was rich d 7f lo r ’ the ‘' e was foil nd none equal 

wordy disputation, and eaffer for diqcn 0 =m,T,„;iu ' ' ' . . , g .’ vvho was fon d of 

that sort, looked at the sun (to ascertain VT hUts \ a J ni « 6nfcr y of 

ters.” s [ ascertain the time), and then said to his minis- 

quotJdto^wtifw 0 ^ be lTf n , Milinda and Na S a Sena ^ 

ing on debating Z f ^ t0 be the P ro P er modp <* carrv- 

mg on debate in the days of those notable persons 4 

The King said : < Reverend Sir, will you discuss with me again ? > 

A scholarly debate. hut r if M ^ eSfcy -iT 1 il J. discuss as a scholar (Pandita), 

* How is it then that scholars discuss ° ’ ^ * Wng ’ n °’’ ' ' 


. ^ For discussions about date vide Rhvs nmn'.ia 1 t-., i i . ■ 

tions of King Milinda” in the S.B.B. series vo mv f ? t0 “ tho Ques ‘ 

belonged to the family of Enkratides and to have fnvaded ffi‘ awTr n 0 *'* 

3 Ch rr No oi r 3 i! 5 B -°- 

Questions of King Milinda ” in S.B.E. series 0n vo°l XX x v M Dn n f! a 7 Paiiha eallod “ tho 

for the ° kginai ** 

p. 4b. b J-^uiaa m the o.B.li. senes, voi. xxxv, 
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* When scholars talk a mattAr 

up, an unravelling; one or other is convioted h of n e e rr o n r 0t anH wv® there a windin g 
Ins mistake, distinctions are drawn, and contradisHn \ and he tben acknowledges 
are not angered. Thus do scholars O Kin* dt™ > tl0nS ; and yet hereby they 

• And how do kings discuss ? ’ 

any one differ from him m^that pXT^he^a* t^t’ a ? d h ®. advances a point, if 

such and such a punishment upon that feHow f' : “ Inflict 

discuss. ^ leuow . thus. Your Majesty, do kings 

Reverence talk unTOStrafnedly h< as^oJTwo^ild with a brotl WiU disouss - Let Yout 
disciple, or even with a servant. Be not afraid ! ’ ther ’ or a n °vice, or a lay 

70. Origin of the Mahayana 
(about 78 A.D.). 

At the opening of the Christian era the north-western nnrf nf 
India was invaded bv tho FT, i£.-,„ nc , m T ir 1 wu>cein part of 

|ka ■ who was « ^ 

Uolh,, and is said to ha™ founded the eta caH Lmlt T™ 
•I). He accepted the Buddhist faith and established 
system of Buddhism called MalmyanafZ flSt V.t el Th! 
old system of Buddhism as promulgated in tth S:?- i The 
henceforth nicknamed Hlnayana, the Little Vehicle The C 

S“a g rtf ^,e P tUo1/-‘° Ne " al - T ! bet - China .* 

sssf. - tiffin- 


yearn r°° rd3 of Buddha that 400 

the Western World, vol. I " > T , 1, ’°™ : 7* Beal’s Buddhist Records of 
about 399 A.D., showing thereby that Kn nIT, prophoc - y f mentioned by Fa-hian 
that time. Accord!,™ U, San book^Zt IT 5*”**? historical even at 
flourished in 33 B.tt.’ttet i, 401? “l ft er the 

tc^ havo taken place in 433 B.C. ' Dr. J, F. Fleet holds tbaf iS\7f lCh 
Vikrama era m r>8 B.C (m<h> TWHKnnoi r\ t ! . , t -^aniska founded the 

grt y »•«, iJ* « ‘I? 

Bhaiu fukur pianos Kaniska at the last quarter of the 3rd oonturv A ri ^ R ' 
from “A poop into tho early history of India ” in the WnaAiPil a8ap P? ars 
Branch of tho Royal Asiatic Society for 1897-98 p 3% wf the Bombay 
Kaniska in 125 A.D , while Svlvnin r x rr ; a L- ?*. b ‘ Vincent A. Smith places 

(wfe'.T.R.A.S,, January lOOO na S^^r ftv T B “ T* 6 r date of 60 AD - 
Korn and others adopt the view^th&f- f) 1A fsii B® a ’ Mr. Lassen, Professor 

la the B a tan-hgy„r?Xdo fTthere b in 78 A -»- 

addressed by Maticitrl tA^gholT to t tccou^ot VTT 

boon published by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in the Journal A p +7T • T 
Society of Bengal no Q far t a i n m cne Journal of the. Asiatic 

porary of A^Vliosa and Ns!h!L , soorn ?.* hat Kaniska, who was a contem- 

under whose patronage the fourth r,! ( ^ Qren ? ^' rom king of that name 

was often taken as a general name for the h ° ld ' Ind °° d Kani?ka 

“ MahSySna and H^yLa^’^^h/jourVl Ttb** 9TT ™y abh ~’s 
Britain and Ireland, January 1900. J f h Royal Asiatlc Soclet y ot Great 
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71. Origin oe the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature 

(about 78 A.D ). 

Under the patronage of Kaniska, a council 1 was held at Jalan- 
dhara under the superintendence of Parsva (or P urn aka) and Vasu- 
Mitra. It consisted of 500 monks who composed in Sanskrit three 
works explanatory of the Pali Tipitaka, viz. Sutra Upadesa of 
the Sutta Pitaka, Vinaya Vibhasa of theVinaya Pitaka, and Abhi- 
dharma Vibhasa of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. These three, works 
written in Sanskrit, were the earliest canonical books of the Maha- 
yana School. 

It must not, however, be supposed that there had been no 
Buddhist books written in Sanskrit before Kaniska held his council. 
As a fact Kaniska thought it expedient to introduce Sanskrit as 
the medium of Buddhistic communication, because there already 
existed many valuable Buddhist books in that language. For 
instance, the Abhidharma-vibhasa, or rather the Abhidharma- 
mahavibhasa-Sastra, which was compiled at the council of Kaniska, 
was a mere commentary on Katyayanl-putra’s Abhidharma-jfiiina- 
prasthana-sastra.* This last is a Sanskrit work explanatory of 
the Pali Abhidhamma Pitaka. It was composed 300 years after 
the nirvana of Buddha or 100 years before the time of Kaniska. 
Though Kaniska was not thus the first founder of the Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature, it cannot but be acknowledged that it was he, 
who for the first time proclaimed Sanskrit as the language of the 
Buddhist Canon. Since his time there have been composed in- 
numerable Buddhist works in Sanskrit of which nine called the Nava 
Dharmas 3 are specially worshipped by the Mahayana Buddhists. 


time of 


72. Logic mentioned in the Sanskrit Buddhist 

Literature. 

None 4 of the works composed during or before the 
Kaniska has come down to us in its Sanskrit original, and I 

S , 3 I iv ! n by Rai Sarat Chandra Das, C.E.E., in an 
_, S Ut ^ftoncal facts connected with the rise and progress of 

Journal of the RUSH W T S f m 4 t ™? slat c e ' d from tho Sumpahi-cho a -byun " in the 
also WAt tore’ ‘ o tl ™ Society of Calcutta, vol. I, part HI, p. 18. Vide 

BuddWsm pp. 68-69 V ° L ** P ' 27 : and als ° Williams’ 

and ^127^ R^Cdi™ 8 ^ 0 ' 8 C f* alo f ae of the Chinese Tripifcaka, nos. 1263, 1273 
MahavThasS lidf t! ° f Abhidhwma-mahSvibhfyS, or simply 

of the Royal Asiatic sorfoty ° f 
8 The Nava Dharmas or Nine Sacred Works are 

^ ai ?da-vyuha, (3) Da6a-bhunn6v&ra, (4) 

and Religion of tho Buddists, p. 19. 

works composed at th« ponnmi India » P* 316, observes that tho three 

nposed at the Gouncl1 of Kaniska are extant in European libraries. 
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had no opportunity of examining the Chin^o ™ nvu a 
the same. I cannot, therefore lay whether th Tlt ! etan version of 
of Logic in those works. But we have before^ 6 1S any , mentl0n 
lection of Sanskrit Buddhist works comooserf a J er3 ', ar f. e co1 ' 
Kaniska. Many of these works such as q ^ f tl ter ^ he tlme of 
*»«. contain references to Logb ^d sevl°f ^ ?*** ^ 
replete with logical discussions. ' * works are e ™n 

73. The Lalitavistara 
(BEFORE 250 A.D.). 

•» »1“‘ ‘S ™ 

of it must liave boon prepared in India before that tiSe‘ I^thS 
work Logic, under the name of Hetu-vidva * is mentioned i 
with the Siimkhya, Yoga Vaisesika etc inCli Jt nt ’ w, f ed alon g 

.sattva (Buddha Gautama) is said to have acquired distinction^ 

74. The Lahkavatara siltra 
(about 300 A.D.). 

The Lankavutara- sutra 3 is a very sacred work as it is one of 

!' he , f, a ™.p har ™ as - The exact date of it is unknown, beyond the 
fact that it was translated into Chinese in 443 A.D * The annroxi 

b b ; 

tioned m the Chinese Tripitaka, are (I) the Samkhyas wholbeheve 



, . j Laiita vista in was translated into Chinese four time 6 ? Tim i 

third tran whit ion h were lost hv 7*io A n Tim a meB ; 1Jle “ r st and 

dvmmtv A I) *>*>i li } J he firwfc WftS prepared under the Han 

aym A.D. -21 tho second under the Western Tsin dvnasW A 7 o S 

tlu^thml under the earlier Sun dynasty A.D. 420 479 and the fnnrfi-." a 'lu’ 

Ihan dynasty A.D. 683. Fwfo Bunyiu* Nanuo’s CataloWin nf f-h nu’ u nd©r the 
taka, nos. 159 and 160. y s catalogue of the Chmeso Tnpi- 

J ftwt fWr to* Tflro* tf wv* fin* front ^ ^ 

,n ® .1. M Hfit »r.% w,«rtU» 

y* m it 

Lal Mitxa inthe BibIiotheca Indica 

5K58S by tbe “i Sfc Text 

Chandra VidyabbuKana Tlw work also eLte if tT ? d Dr ^ Safcis 

World ™ook°^ XI * ^ BottI ’ s Uuddhist Records of tlw Western 
1 tV?, . , * p* -e i • V Ftdte an account of tho LahkSvatara sutrn hw q n fio 

S”£S y !£r;r‘ to “» , ° un “ 1 ■* »“ ^ <£.&,«£ 

* Bunyiu Nnn i io ’ 8 Catalogue of tho Chinese Tripitaka, nos. 175, 170 and 


* Bunyiu Nanjio’s C 
Appendix I, no, 4 


of the Chinese Tripitaka, nos. 1259, 1260 ant 
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in oneness, 1 (2) the VaHesikas who believe in difference (3) the 

Nirgrantha-putras who believe in both, and (4) the Jnatiputras who 
believe in neither. 2 

The Lanka vatara speaks in a prophetic style of the Naiyayikas 

Reference to Logie and (|®gi clan s) and Tdrhihas (dialecticians). 
Logicians. liras m Chapter II of the work Mahamati 

asks Buddha : — 

“ Sa y how in time to come Naiyayikas will flourish ? ”« 
u ia f^ a (reasoning) corrected, and how is it carried on ? ” * 

What is the nature of the doctrine that draws conclusion from 
ci reason and an example ? 99 6 

In Chapter X of the work we read: — 

“ Whatever is produced is destructible : this is the conclusion 
of the TarJakas. 6 


Even doctrine' of^nenS' 

philosophy' is^iot o^ed the S5 “ kh ^ 

t | (Samkhya-bhasya, Chap. 1, Sutra Gl). 

lS 5 :-J Zde Bunyiu Nan J 10 > no. J259. Cf. Lahkavatara-sutra, A.S.B. MSS., leaf 

tiffin ifjrr firar: ^TOWT^r«lT I 

3 The Sanskrit original runs as follows 

srerfsjiffr: vfsreiffcfr ^*rrJT?n*' i 

fut^hnsf - 7 ° f Bengal ’ S MSS ’ Ch °P- H ’ l6af »)• 

(Bkah-hgyur, Mdo, vol. V, Asiatic Society of Bengal’s xylograph). 

w ffi: UTO rp-ff: I 

(LahkavatSra sutra, Chap. II, leaf 11, A.S.B. MSS.). 

(Bkah-hgyur, Mdo, vol. V). 

LahkavatSra sutra, p. 36, Buddhist Text Society’s edition). 

^rnr rrrf^^nvrra^ ^ N 

(Lankavatara sutra, Chap. X, leaf 143, A.S.B, MSS.). 

a*T3i-3j5rqva.t<q-qn-a.g* | 

<gSj || (Bkah-hgyur, Mdo, vol. V). 


4 


6 
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In Chapter II, the doctrine of idealism 1 {vijndna-vada) is ex- 

Idealism (vijnana-vada) . P lain ^ d - According to this doctrine our 

knowledge alone is real and the so-called ex- 
ternal objects are mere manifestations of it. Knowledge (vimana) 
is stated to be of two kinds, viz. ( 1 ) the potential knowledge (Ihyatl 
vijnana) which remaining in us from time immemorial as a mass 
of potentialities, reminiscences, tendencies or impressions tends to 
produce the so-called external objects ; and (2) the objectified 
knowledge ( vastu-prativikalpa vijnana) or knowledge which is mani- 
fested as external objects through the act-force {karma) inherent 
in our aforesaid potentialities, reminiscences, tendencies or impres- 
sions. 

These two kinds of knowledge combined constitute what is 
called pravrtti- vijnana, presen tative knowledge which produces the 
external world drawing us towards it. The seat of pravrtti-vijnana 
is called dlaya-vijndna } the basic knowledge. While the latter is 

compared to an ocean, the former is compared to high winds w hi ch 
agitate it. 

This basic knowledge, alaya-vijnana , is otherwise called an 
ego ( aham ). As we pass on our pravrtti- vijnana changes but our 
ego persists. By means of concentration {yoga) we can under- 
stand the true nature of the ego. It alone is perfect ( parinis - 
panna). Non-ego or the external world is false {parikalpita) and 
conditional ( : paratantra ). When emancipated, our pravrtti-vijnana 
totally disappears, but the ego or alaya-vijnana continues.* The 

1 Vijnana-vada is called in Tibetan mam-par-§eg-pahi-lta-wa, 

i t is designated in Sanskrit as yogacara-darSana corresponding to Tibetan mal- 
hbyor-pahi-lfca-wa, ^o^q^orq j Pravrtti-vijnana is called in Tibetan : len-pahi. 

mam-par- £ 0 , 5 , signifying knowledge as received. Alayavijnana is 

called in Tibetan: kun-gshi mam par-Ses-pa, ^’cq^5rqav-^*rq, signifying know- 
ledge which constitutes the basis or foundation of all. Parinispanna is called in 
Tibetan: yoh^-grub, ' complete in itself; paratantra: gshan-tjwan, 

dependent on others; and parikalpita : kun-brtags, fanciful or 

erroneous. 

2 It is perhaps not quite accurate to say that when emancipated the ego or 
alaya of the vi j rlSna-vadins becomes identical with the void or Sunyatd of the 
Madhyamikas, because while the former look upon alaya as perfect ( parinu t- 
panna ), the latter do not consider Sungata to be so. 

The alaya of the vijfSSna-vadins corresponds to ahamkdra (and purusa ) of the 
SSrhkhya philosophy. In emancipation aharhkara , according to the Samkhyas, 
disappears, but alaya according to the vijftana-vadins persists. The samkhyas do 
however assume an additional principle called purusa (soul) which continues to 
exist. This contrast with the Sarhkhya doctrine is noted in the following passage 
of the Lahkavatara sutia; — 

gsrfifa-«!j*rrf faff ft* s: ^ *nr^ : l • • ■ 

3r'6rr3fr5^xsrif^<qrT^rT^N5rT^r: H 

(Lank&vatara sutra, Chap, II, p. 45, edited by Sarat Chandra Das and Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana). 
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ego, unruffled by the external world and freed from all potentiali- 
ties, reminiscences, tendencies or impressions, attains its pristine 
purity. This is its emancipation or final rest. 

In chapter VI of the Lanka vat ara-sutra entitled ksanilca- 
parivarta (a chapter on momentariness), there is a clear explana- 
tion of the theory that everything is momentary. In a passage of 
the sutra the author observes as follows 1 : — 

“ A momentary thing is that which is inactive, distinct in itself, 

The doctrine of mo- and not ^ble to cessation. By calling things 
mentariness. momentary, I mean that they are not produced. 

I do not, 0 fools, say that thev are des troyed 

after being produced/ 5 

75. Eighteen Sects oe the Buddhists. 

We have previously found that within 200 years after the 
nirvana of Buddha there arose in India 17 heretical sects besides 
the orthodox priesthood called the Theras. In course of time 
some of these sects disappeared while new ones grew up, the result 
being that at the time of Kaniska, about 78 A.D., the Buddhists 

had already been divided into 18 sects 2 grouped into four classes 
as follows : — 

I. Arya Sarvastivada 

(1) Mula Sarvastivada 

(2) Kasyapiya 

(3) Mahisasaka 

(4) Dharma-guptlva 

(5) Bahusrutlya 

(6) Tamrasatlya 

(7) Vibhajyavadin 

II. Arya Sammitlya 

(8) Kurukullaka 

(9) Avantika 

(10) Vatslputrlya 






Belonging to the Vaihhasika 
School of Philosophy. 


1 \ 

, 

N 

w# *r I „ 

(Lankavatara sutra, Chap. VI, p. 99, Bengal Asiatic Society’s MSS.), 
p. 18 ; ^® Xt S ? oietiy of Calcutta, vol. I, part 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic P Sopifitv Vr ai y^V ; . Davids’ article in 

and 1892, pp. 1—37 • RockhiP’. GrSat ? rltam a:nd Ir eland, 1891, p. 

Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp 270— 274 • T . S 1 ™P 5t, l a ’ 3 Goschichto 

Chapter V, p. 15. ’ PP- ^ ' <"4; and Wrjesimha’s Mahavatnsa, 
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III. Arya Mahasamghika 

(11) Purva-saila 

(12) Apara-saila 

(13) Haimavata 

(14) Lokottaravadin 

(15) Prajnaptivadin 

IV. Arya Sthavira 

(16) Mahavihara 

(17) Jetavanlya, and 

(18) Abhayagiri vasin. 




l Belonging to the Sautrdntika 
I School of Philosophy. 


j 


All the sects mentioned above belonged to the Hinayana , 
though later on they joined the Mahayana too. 


76. Four Schools of the Buddhist Philosophy. 

The philosophical views of the sects mentioned above were 
gradually formulated into two schools, viz. the (1) F dibhdsika 
and (2) Sautrdntika. The Mahayana sect of the Buddhists found- 
ed by Kaniska established two other schools of philosophy, viz. 
the (3) Madhyamika and Yogdcara. So there were altogether four 

schools of philosophy, two of the Hinayana and two of the Mahd- 
ydna. 1 2 3 4 * 6 * 

. was a later appellation of the philosophy of the 

Vaibhasika. Sarvastivada (Pali: Sabbatthivada) sect* 

who, as their name implies, admitted the 
reality of the world --internal and external. In fact the Vaibhasika 
said that our cognition and its corresponding external object were 
both real. The fundamental philosophical work of this sect is 
Katyayam-putra’s Abhidharma-jhana-prasthana-^astra, 8 or simply 
J nana-pras thana-§astra , composed 300 years after the nirvana of 
Buddha The next work of this sect is the Abhidharma-maha- 

4 or simply Vibhasa, compiled at the council of 
Kaniska about 78 A.D. It was from this Vibhasa that the name 
Vaibhasika 6 was derived. Vibhasa means “ commentary, 55 and the 


1 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. I, pp. 121, 139 n ,* 
and Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. xxii. 

2 Vide Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. xxi. The Arya Saramitlyas, at any rate their 
subclass called the Vatsiputriyas, were followers of the VaibhSsika philosophy. 
The Hindu philosopher Vacaspati Mi^ra in his Nfyaya vartika-tatparyatika 3-1-1 
quotes the opinions of the Vaibhasikas who were called Vatsiputras. 

3 This work exists in Chinese and Tibetan : vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of 
the Chinese Tripitaka, nos. 1273, 1275. 

4 This work, too, exists in Chinese and Tibetan: vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Cata- 

logue of the Chinese. Tripitaka, nos. 1263, 1264. 

6 CJoyipare the explanation of Vaibhasika given by the Hindu philosopher 

Madhavacarya in his Sarvadargana-samgraha, chapter on Bauddha-dargana, trans- 
lated by Cowell and Gough, second edition, p. 24. Vide also Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana’s “ Madhyamika School” in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of 

Calcutta for 1895, part II, p. 4. 
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Sautrantika. 


Vaibkasika philosophy seems to have been so called because it was 
based on the commentaries rather than on the original texts of 
the teachings of Buddha. Sanghabhadra’s Nyayanusara-sastra, 1 
otherwise called Kosa-karaka-6astra, composed about 489 A.D. 2 
is a most learned work of the Vaibkasika philosophy. 

Sautrantikas admit cognition and therefrom infer the exist- 
ence of the external objects. The name 
Sautrantika ,' 6 was derived from Sutranta, 
called in Pali Suttanta , meaning “original text.” The Sautrantika 
philosophy seems to have been so called, because it was based on 
the original text of the teachings of Buddha rather than on the 
commentaries thereon. The text, on which the Sautrantika philo- 
sophy was based, belonged to the sect of Arya Sthaviras, called 
in Pali Theras, who held the First Council in 490 B.C., and possibly 
also to the sect of the Mahasamghikas * who were the first dissenters 
in 390 B.C. The philosophical principles of this school are said to 
have been formulated in Kasmlra 5 during the reign of Kaniska about 
78 A.D. by a sage named Dharmottara or Uttara-dharma.'’ But the 
Chinese pilgrim Hwen-thsang who visited India early in the 7th 
century A.D., states that the renowned teacher Kumaralabdha 1 
°f_ Taksasila (faxila in the Punjab) was the founder of the Sau- 
trantika school and wrote several very valuable treatises on it. He 
is supposed to have lived about 300 A D., as he was a contempo- 
rary of Nagarjuna (q.v.), Arya Deva (q.v.), and Asvaghosa. There 
was another very famous teacher named Srllabdha 8 who wrote 
Vibhasa-sastra (or commentary on a work) of the Sautrantika 

school. Hwen thsang saw in Ayodhya the ruins of a Sahgharama 
where Srllabdha resided. 


, W01 jj ex ‘ st ) s in Chinese and Tibetan ; vide Bunyiu Naniio’s Catalogue 

of the Chinese Tripitaka, no. 1265. ° 

Q - Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix II, no. 

nf S fu ng w‘ b J ladr ? I V Tf a l SO r Hwen - thsa ng's Travel in Beal’s Buddhist 
Kecords of the Western World, vol. I, pp. 193 — 194. 

r.t,U^?T lpa AT-li llS ! x P lana . tion oi the term Sautrantika given by the Hindu 
v !i° ph , 0r Madhavaearya m the SarvadanSana-sarhuraha, chapter on Bauddha- 
danSana, translated by Cowell and Gough, second edition, p. 26. Vide also Satis 

T^ft r t-^ ldy V‘ Msdh 7 ami ka School ” in the Journal of the Buddhist 

lext Society of Calcutta for 1895, part II, p. 4. 

^Vtde Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 168, and Beal’s Fahian and Sungyun, 


f Watters’ “ On Yuan Chwang,” vol. II, p. 161. 

nn i« IQ fche , mTT na J , of , th ® Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, vol. I, part III, 
pp ‘ If’ 19 1 and Taranatha s Geschiehte das Buddhismus von Schiefner, p 59 

„ r i Yr , " am ® n ttanya or Dha-raottara sect, vide Wassilief’s Buddhism, 

p ‘ 7 ’ ?F d .^ a J) a ' 1 ja ms a> part I, chapter V, p. 15, Wijesirhha’s foot note. 

T » YT al ? Bwidfist Records of the Western World, vol. II, p. 302 ; and 

stendsTf c!? KunfamdaM h a* Buddhlsmus von Sch >e fn er> P- 78, where Kumara-labha 


, 8 yide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World vol. I 
and Taranatha’s Geschiehte des Buddhismus von Schiefner. p” 67. 


pp. 225, 226 ; 
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Yogacaras maintained that the external objects were unreal 

YogSoara. but the reality of our cognition could not 

Tibetan • >.n a ] Li be denied. The word 1 yogacara (called in 

^medftetion ’ ln^°-' W£ a - lta_Wa) iS com P oun ded of yoga meaning 
meditation and acara meaning ‘practice.’ The yogacara or the 

m‘act,Ve Pl nf 1Ve Ah W aS , S ° Called ’ because it emphasised the 
piactice of meditation as the means of attaining bhumis 2 or the 

in it is a la * * „ — ^ , 1 cf dogma estab- 

lished in it is alaya-vipiana / the basis of conscious states, which is 

the same as our ‘ ego ’ or ‘soul.’ It is not known who was the 

r the ?? 9 *f ra school > but in the Tibetan and Chinese 
books the Lankavatara sutra, Mahasamaya sutra, 5 Bodhisattva- 

carya-mrdesa and . Saptadasa-bhumi-sastra-yogacarya have been 
named as the prominent old works of the system. Maitreyanatha 
and Arya Asanga were the early teachers of it. The yogacara 
school seems to have originated about 300 A.D. when theVanka- 
vatara sutra etc. were composed. 

Madhyamikas held that our cognition and its corresponding 
Madhyamika. external object were neither absolutely real 

, n , . m ., x nor totally unreal. The name Madhyamiha 

(called in Tibetan : Dwa ma) was derived from madhyama, the 

„ 0 J y0g “ 5ra philosophy is generally known in China, Tibet and Neoal 
a. yjf/utyi/a For an account of this system, vide Watters’ “ On Yuan Chwang” 
vol. J, p. 3o0; Or. bchlagmtweit’s Buddhism, chap. V. Compare exnlanatfon 
of the word yogacara given by the Hindu philosopher MadhLacnryaTn the 
Sarvadar&ma-samgraha, chapter on Buddha-dar^anaf translated by CotoU and 

M3d hvamil^ School 1 ”" : P h 2 \ ^ a l S0 , Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s “ the 
1805, part IX, p i m he Jourrlal of * h e Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, 

3 Fof Oharinasamgraha LXIV and LXV, edited by Max Muller and Wenzel, 
note' on n sTof^m T iT ?- ala ^ vi ^ a ’ aee Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s 
andalso'sco p 45 B " ddhiSt TeXt Sodet ^ edition ’ 

rtn,ldldsm„» 00ti ° n a T d ° c ° f th ° ? 5 tan-hgyur ; Lama TSranatha’s Geschichte des 
Trinil. Z A V °" f. uh ' einor > p- 111 f : Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese 
Ti pitaka, Appendix I, no. 1 ; Beal s Buddhist Records of the Western World, 

V0 -TP'. f 2 ®’ 'v°h II, pp. 220, 275; and Watters’ “ On Yuan Chwang,” vol. I,p. 37!. 

6 Vtde Schlagmtweit’s Buddhism, chap. V. 

6 Compare — 

«rn8 u 

odit^ vffcti, chap. XXIV, p 185, Calcutta Buddhist Text Society’s 

Compare the explanation of the term Madhyamiha given, by the Hindu 
philosopher MSdhavacarya, in the SarvadarS ana-samgrah a , chapter on Bauddha- 
aarsana, translated by Cowell and Gough, second edition, p. 24; and also 
5-' Chandra Vidyabhusana’s History of the Madhyamiha philosophy of 

Nagarjuna in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, 1897, part IV 
pp. 7—20, 

Vide Chandra Vidyabhusana’s “ Descriptive list of works on the 

MSdhyarnika Philosophy, no, I” in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
no, 7, 1908. " 8 
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middle. The Madhyamika philosophy was so called because it 
avoided two extremes, i.e. advocated neither the theory of absolute 
reality, nor that of total unreality, of the world, but chose a middle 
path, inculcating that the world had only a conditional existence. 
The school is said to have been founded by Arya Nagarjuna about 
250 — 320 A.D. In fact the doctrines of the school are contained in 
older works such as the Prajnaparamita. The Madhyamika-karika 
by Nagarjuna, Mula-madhyama-vrtti by Buddha Palita, Hastabala 
by Arjra Deva, Madhyama-hrdaya-karika by Bhavya, Madhyama- 
pratltya-samutpada by Krsna, Madhyamika-vrtti by Candra Kirti 
and Madhyamikavatara-tlka by Jayan&nta — are the principal works 
of the Madhyamika School. Mula-madhyamaka-vrtti-akutobhaya, 
a work of Nagarjuna, was translated into Tibetan, under orders 
of the great king Dpal-lha-tsan-po, by the Indian sage Jnana-garbha 
and the Tibetan official interpreter Kluhi-rgyal-mtshan. The trans 
lation closes by mentioning eight expounders of the Madhyamika 
philosophy, viz. Arya Nagarjuna, Sthavira Buddha Palita, Candra 
Kirti, Dev Sarma, Gun a- Sri, Guna-mati, Sthira-mati and Bhavva 
(or Bhava-viveka ). 



.CHAPTER II. 

Early Buddhist Writers on Logic. 

77. Rise of the Buddhist Logic. 

With the growth of the four philosophical schools just men- 
tioned, the study of Logie spread far and wide in the Buddhist 
community. The adherents of each of the schools considered it 
advantageous to employ logical arguments in defending their own 
dogmas and attacking those of their opponents. This is clear 
from the writings of Nagarjuna and Arya Deva of the Madhyamika 
School, and Maitreya, Asahga and Vasubandhu of the yogacara. 
The arguments employed in the course of the defence and at- 
tack of the schools served to popularise the Ancient Logic of 

Aksapada, and to produce a band of logicians among the Bud- 
dhists. 

78. Arya Nagarjuna 
(about 250—320 A.D.). 

Nagarjuna or rather Arya Nagarjuna, the founder of the 
Madhyamika School, was a great logician. He was born at Vidar- 
bha (modern Berar) in Mahakosala, 1 during the reign of King Sad- 
vaha or Satavahana 2 * * [of the Andhra dynasty], 8 and passed many of 
his days in meditation in a cave-dwelling of the Srl-parvata, 4, that 
bordered on the river Krsna. He was a pupil of Saraha and is said to 
have converted a powerful king, named Bhoja Deva, 5 6 to Buddhism. 


1 Vide Hwen-thsang’s Travel in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, vol. IT, Book VIII, p. 97, and Book X, p. 210 ; Watters’ “ On Yuan Chwang,” 
vol. II, pp. 201— -202 ; and Wassiljew quoted by Schiefner in the Geschichte de 
Buddhismu a, p. 301. 

s SadvSha is the same as SStavahana, which is a general name of the kings of 
the Andhra dynasty .— -Vide Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan, 
second edition, pp. 25 — 37. 

Nagarjuna wrote an instructive letter to Satavahana, whose private name 
in Chinese was Sh’-yen-toh-eia. This letter is called Arya Nagarjuna Bodhisattva 
Suhjllekha. It was translated into Chinese in 434 A.D. An English translation 
of this letter has appeared in the Journal of the Pali Text Society of London, 1883, 
pp 71 — 75, The Tibetan version of Suhrllekha, called B^es-pahi-sprin-yig (sent by 
NagSrjuna to his friend Udayibhadra), is contained in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, gi. 

The Andhra kings ruled the northern portion of the Madras Presidency and 
the whole of Kalihga, and overthrew the Kanva dynasty in northern India about 
31 B.C. They remained powerful up to 436 A.D. They were Buddhists, and it 
was by them that the magnificent marble stupa at Amaravati was erected . — Vide 
Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities in Madras, vol. II, pp. 141 — 146. 

* For an account of $ri-parvata or Srl-4aila see Hwen-thsang’s Life, Introduction, 
p. xi, by Beal; Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 84; 
Wilson’s MSlatl-Madhava, act I ; and Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Notes on 
Ratnavali, pp. 27 — 29. 

6 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 66, 69 — 73. 
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Nagarjuna is said to have lived four hundred years 1 after the 
nirvatia of Buddha, that is, in 33 B.C. But he does not appear to 
me to have had so early a date, as he was one of the early patrons 
or founders of the university of Nalanda,® which had not, perhaps, 
come into existence in the 1st century B.C., and was insignificant 3 
even in 399 A.D., when the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hian came to 
visit India. Nagarjuna called in Tibetan “Klu-sgrub” is stated 
by Lama Taranatha to have been a contemporary of King Nemi 
Candra, who is supposed to have reigned about 300 A.D. 4 The 
latest date that can be assigned to Nagarjuna is 401 AD., 6 when 6 
his biography was translated into Chinese by Kutnarajlva. 


l It is prophesied in the Manju-dri-muia-tanbra (called in Tibetan jy.jarrwj 
rtsa-rgyud) that : — 

“O 

qjfaj* I! 

(Quoted in the Introduction to Sos-rab-sdori-bu published in Calcutta). 

“ Four hundred years after Buddha’s departure from t he world there will 
appear a Bhiksu, named Nagarjuna, who will do good to the believers in the 
doctrine.” 

It should be noted that according to some books of Tibet, Buddha was born 
in 514 B.C. , lived 81 years and attained nirvana in 433 B.C. Nagarjuna, who was 
bom 400 years after the nirvana. must, at this calculation, bo placed in 33 -B.C, 

* Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhisrnus von Schiefner, pp, ( 5 (>, (59—73. 

3 Fahian describes Nalanda as a more village Nti-lo: vide BouPs Travels of 
Fa-hian and Sung-yun, p. 111. 

4 According to Lama Taranatha, Nagarjuna was a contemporary of King 
Nemi Candra, whose genealogy is thus traced : — 

Aksa Candra 


i 

Jay a Candra 

I 

Nemi Candra 
Phani Candra 

i 

BhamSa Candra 


Ruled in Aparin taka. 


i 


&ala Candra 
Candra Gupta 


t Ruled in Mugadhn. 


I 


j 

j 


The six kings, beginning with Aksa Candra to J§ala Candra, are stated to have 
been weak and insignificant, while Candra Gupta, the seventh king, is- described 
as h 1 a 1 T in f, ^ e011 very P owe Nul This Candra Gupta, who “ did not take refuge in 
Buddha, may be the same who founded the Gupta era in 19 A.D. The reigns 

X -n 18 P ^m s -° rs i were ! vep y. 8hor k Nemi Candra may be assigned to about 300 
A.D. — Of. Taranatha’s Gesehichte des Buddhisrnus von Schiefner* pp, 80 — 83 

l Yj- de Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I. No. 3. 
nu ,3 °Tr a ? aGG0Unfc some of the works on the Tantra by Nffgffrjuna, vide Satis 
r Iv 1 »? Vidyabhusana a Introduction to the Sragdharl-stotra in the “ Bibliotheca 
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79. Nagar, tuna’s Madhyamika-karika. 

(about 300 AD). 

Tk 0 middle pafck doctrine — 3Vtadhiyama - m ar^a. 

The Madhyamika-karika ' is the first regular work on the 
Madhyamika philosophy. 

The doctrine , which permeates this work , is that of the middle 
path 4 which is to be comprehended from four aspects, viz. (1) in 
contradistinction to onesidedness, (2) as the abnegation of one- 
sidedness, (3) as unity in plurality, and (4) in the sense of abso- 
lute truth. 


As we cannot conceive of being (existence) independently of 
non-being (non-existence), it will be taking an onesided view if 
we are to say that the world exists or that it does not exist. The 
middle path furnishes a contrast to this onesidedness by avoiding 
the two extremes of being and non-being. This is the first aspect 
of the middle path. 

^Denying the two extremes the middle path reveals itself 
,, . . .. through a complete harmony between them, 

middle path. that is, it transcends the extremes of being 

and non-being which are unified. This is 
the second aspect of the middle path. 

The middle path, which unifies all particulars, does not lie 
beyond thorn. The particulars attain their characters of particu- 
larity only through our conception of the unity among them. 


printed in Hanoi, 1903; 


T > 


and for his hymns such as TipjhfrHSsR*. etc,, vide 


For an account of other works, vide the article “ Indian Logic as preserved in 
Tibet, No, 3,” by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society yd Bengal, now series, vol. Ill, No. 7, 1907. For the philosophical works 
of Nagarjuna, see Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix 
I, no. 3. 


The Nyaya (iviTra turka-^astra or Hotu-vidya nyaya dvara iSastra, as noticed in 
Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Nos. 1223, 1224, is not a work 
of N agar j ana but of Oignuga. 

1 This M adhyami ku-k&rika with the Vftti of Candra Kirti has been published 
by the Buddhist. Text Society of Calcutta. It has also appeared in the St. Peters- 
burg Buddhist Text Series under the editorship of Professor Louis de La Vallee 
Poussin. I)r. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’ s translation of the ICSrikSs with notes 
appeared in several numbers of the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of 
Calcutta, 1895-1900. 


*> o .<?. „ 

W*T<rr qw'tarir \\ 

(MSdhyamikS vjrfcti, chap. XXIV, p. 185, Buddhist Text Society’s edition, 
Calcutta). 

For an Indian account of the Madhyamika philosophy or the middle path 
doctrine, see Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s articles on the subject published in 
the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, 1895-1900. For the Chinese account, 
see Dr, T. Suzuki’ s article named “ the Msdhyamika School in China” published 
in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, part IV, 1898. 
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Had there been no unifying principle, the particulars would have 
ceased to be such. This is the third aspect of the middle path. 

By “ middle path” it is not to be understood that there is 
somet hing between the two extremes of being and non-being. 
In fact, we must avoid not only the two extremes, but also the 
middle . 1 The middle path, which discards all limitations, ex- 
presses the human conception of the absolute truth. This is the 
fourth aspect of the middle path. 

The absolute ( simyala or void ) 2 is demonstrated through the 
assumption of two truths— the conditional (sanvrti) and the trans- 
cendental (paramdrtha). s Judged by the transcendental truth no 
object comes into being or dissolves into non-being. It is from the 
point of view of the conditional truth alone that we can speak of the 
existence or non-existence of an object As a fact no object has a 
nature or self-existence : objects come into existence in virtue of 
certain relations or conditions. Taking a substance and its quali- 
ties we find that the latter exist in relation to the former, and the 
former exists in relation to the latter. So a whole exists in rela- 
tion to its parts, and the latter exist in relation to the former. 
Proceeding in this way we find that the world is an aggregate 
of relations or conditions in virtue of which it revolves like a 
water-wheel. These conditions being causes of confusion, the 
whole world is no better than an illusion. 

Origination and cessation, persistence and discontinuance, 
The conditional and the unity and plurality, coming and going- 
transcendental truth. these are the eight fundamental conceptions 
of relation or condition.* These conceptions, which are in es- 

1 •wst WTfwst wraur: — 

wpatfu 'swift ^r*wT: i 

hhitj ii 

WTH Sf «fPCfffT triVrr: || 

(Quoted in Madhyamika Vjrtti, Chap. V, p. 41 , Buddhist Text Society’s edition, 
Calcutta). 

2 $unya-vada is called in Tibetan: ston-pa-flu], j Samvjrti satya is 

called in Tibetan : Kun-rdsob-hden-pa, nja^IVq^q | Paramartha satya is called : 
don-dam-pahi-bden-pa, ^’^frrq^’q^’q | 

Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s article on the “absolute” in Dr. Has- 
tings’ Dictionary of Religion, J and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 

8 wvrfasT i 

■S * /V 

top? toww u 

(Madhyamikavjrtti, chap, XXIV, p. 180, Buddhist Text Society’s edition, 
Calcutta). 
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sence unreal, give rise to our prejudices and wrong judgments. 
There nestles in them the principle of unrest and misery, and 
as people cling to them, their life is an everlasting prey to the 
pendulous feeling of exultation and mortification. 

Where there is conditionality, there is no truth. Truth and 
conditionality are incompatible. Therefore, to attain truth, 
conditionality must be completely cast aside. When our mind is 
purified from the smirch of conditionality, there will come out the 
serene moon-light of ' 1 suchness ” ( tathata ) or transcendental 
truth {paramartha ) , otherwise known as the void or absolute 
( sunyaia ). 


It may be asked as to whether there is actually a thing called 

' ‘ suchness,” “transcendental truth,” or 
“ the absolute.” The answer will be that 
the thing which lies beyond conditionality, 
cannot be expressed in terms of ‘‘is ” and “ is not ” or “ being ” 
and “non-being.” It avoids the two extremes. of “being” and 
“ non-being,” nay, it unifies both by underlying each of them. 
This so-called thing ( sunyaia ) is called Nirvana , l which is an uncon- 
ditional condition in which all contradictions are reconciled. At- 
tempts have been made to express this condition by the term 
“Infinite,” “Eternal,” “Profound,” “Unconditioned,” “Abso- 
lute ” or “ Blissful,” but in reality no language can give adequate 
expression to it.* 


The absolute : Sunyafca 
and Nirvana. 


80. NaGAR, TUNA’S REFERENCES TO THE LOGICAL DOCTRINES OF 

Aksapada. 

* 


In the Madhyamika-karika Nagarjuna has occasionally re- 

T'AcTin ir-n lifmQ of i ferred to certain technical terms of Ancient 

Logic, such as punarukta (repetition) in 


______ .***-£ ■■ ii , . ^ -mrJ Cw- * 

(Madhyamika-sutra, chap. I). 

fr?r qpmir vrr^riTT i 
*pctr*t- 
firstfur II 

(RatnSvalx quoted in Madhyamika p. 194). 

yfu: am |*t*n m ^rr i 

(Madhyamikavytti, chap. V). 
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chapter IT, siddha-sadhcma 1 (demonstration of what has already 
been established) in chapter III, and sadhya-sama ( petitio principii) 
as well as panhdra (avoidance) in chapter IV. 

There is also a criticism of Aksapada’s doctrine of Pramana 
„ ... . , . (evidence). Aksapada says that just as' a 

doctrine of Pramcinci. lamp illumines itself and other objects, so 

does a pramana establish itself as well as 
other objects. Nagarjuna opposes him by saying that a lamp cannot 
illumine itself as there is no darkness in it. If a lamp could 
emove darkness even vnthout in contact with it, why 

could it not, standing here, remove the darkness of the entire 
universe ? 1 


81. NaGARJUNa’S VigRAHA-VYAVARTANIKARIKA 

(ABOUT 300 A..D ). 

Vigraha-vyavartanikarika is a work on the Madhyamika 

The Tibetan and Chinese PM° s0 Pj 1 y which eventually criticises the 
versions. -Nyaya-theory of pramana, the evidence 

or means of knowledge, as laid down by 
Aksapada. The work, the Sanskrit original of which is lost, 
is called in Tibetan Rtsod-pa-bzlog-pahi tshig-Iehur-byas-pa, signi- 
fying memorial verses on quelling disputes." It' consists of folios 
26—29 of the Bstan-hgyur Mdo, tsa, The original Sanskrit text, 
which had been composed by Arya Nagarjuna, was translated 
into Tibetan by the Indian sage Jnana-garbha and the Tibetan 
interpreter Ka-wa-dpal-brtsegs. Subsequently the translation 
was recast by the Kasmirian Pandita Jayananta and the inter- 
preter Khu-mdo-sde-dpal. 


1 The following verse refers to the fallacy of sadhya-sama : — 

RWrvfuf ri gw sngfj- u 

2 Aksapada says • (Madhyamika-karika , chapter IV). 

. (NySya sutra, 2-1-19). 

Nagarjuna says : — ’ * 

srpwnfcftr m ^ srrafBvr: 11 
vftvw wr ww: i 
B fTRt fggfspiirw II 

editionf^^ 3111 '^ c ^ a P- VII, p. 47, Calcutta Buddhist Text Society’s 

Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, no. 1251 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, tsa, folios 27—28. 

Cf. Prof. H. Ui’s Vaiiesika Philosophy, pp. 84 — 85. 
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The Chinese version of t.hA vim... v „ _ 

noticed by Bunyiu Naniio ,,n f ]»r ^aha-vyavar^ni kanka is 

tUM. It was, SLlSd T“ ? 

prajSa and otherffn “l l.i ° Cim686 by tbe ««« Vimok 9 a- 
Mgariuna^S^JSf "? ikS <M in Tibetan) 

of tnoZdg" rMlows^ y °' PmmVl - ‘ he *'’ ideMe ° r ">«»• 

If you establish objects through a nrawin'nn tim 
itself must be established throned! n-r,^ mav ' a ’ tbe P ra ™ana 

again by a fresh pramana, until you commit the falfacy ofTeteSw! 
ad infinitum. If, on the other hand, you attempt to esSsh 

esShshS throlvb pmm ^ a { /° ur tenefc (viz. that objects are 
established through pramana) falls to the ground 

A Pramana is not self-established. Had it been so, there would 

_The validity of Aksa- have beeQ a complete cessation of gloom 
P&K1& s 'pv&TnccYict criticisocl. ^IlOr 8 /]lC 0 , The View fchsifc Sb r ]pTCLYYb(% f ¥h(Jb 
■ n . „ establishes itself as well as other objects 

is untenable. A fire, which is cited as an illustration, can 

n >JeCtS h l r ® movin = darkness which besets them, 

with darkness. ,naSmU011 “ a fire mver 

A pramana cannot be so called, if it is totally independent 
of prameya (objects). If, on the other hand ■ a pramana is 

dependent on prameya (objects), how can it, having no self-exist- 
ence, establish the latter ? etc., etc. 

82. Nagarjuna’s Pramana-vihetana or Pramana-vidhvamsana 

(about 300 A.D.). 

. To Nagarjuna is attributed the composition of a logical 
treatise called Pramana-vihetana or Pramana-vidhvamsana which 
literally signifies “ the quelling of pramana,” and which ’was in 
fact a review of the definition of the sixteen categories as given 
by Aksapada. The Sanskrit original of this work is not available 
I. here is however extant the Tibetan version of a commentary on 
the work called Praman.a-vihetana-tsppitaka-vrtti or Pramapa- 
vidhvamsana- sambhasita-vrtti dated probably about 650 AD It 
extends over folios 415-418 of the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, ha." In 
Tibetan the commentary is called Tshad-ma-rnam-par-hjoms-pa 
mdor-b fi ad-pahi-hgrel, which literally signifies “a magic-stick 
commentary on Pramana-vihetana, or Pramana-vidhvamsana.” 1 

1 Called by P. Cordier in his Tibetan Catalogue as Prana ana- vidhvaihsana- 
tepptaka-vjrtti. 

This work does not perhaps represent the views of NagSrjuna but refers to 
those of the commentator. 

17 
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The commentator, whose name is not mentioned, pays obeisance 
to Manju-srl-kumara-bhuta and introduces his work as follows : 

To please the learned people, I give an exposition of the 
vihetana or vidhvamsana [ i.e . Pramana-vihetana or Pramana-vi- 
dhvamsana]. 1 , 

Then he observes that the instructions on Nyaya delivered 
by Nagarjuna are put together to constitute the present work. 

He further observes that Nagarjuna, who bore special marks 

of greatness, proceeded once for the dis- 
juna. le8end ab ° Ut Nasar ' semination of culturo to the region of the 

Nagas. They exhibited their magical 
powers which could not overcome him. Beholding his super- 
human greatness Upendra, king of the Nagas, offered him his 
daughter, while the other Nagas worshipped him in a befitt ing 
manner. They took orders and coming to the region of men 
practised the austerities of monks. 

The commentator reproduced Nagarj una’s definition of the 
categories which are stated in Tibetan as follows: — 


(1) Tshad-ma (prarmna) , (2) gshal-bya ( pramcya ) , (3) the-tshom 

rn , ■ , , , . ( sarUaya ), (4) dgos-pa ( prayojana ), (5) dpe 

^Categories defined mtho ( dr?m ta), (6) grub-pahi-mthah {i siddhdnta ), 

(7) cha-Sas (avayava), (8) rtog-ge ( iarka ), 
(9) gtan-la-phab-pa (nirnaya), (10) smra-wahi-mthah (vada), (11) 
rtsod-pahi-mthah (jalpa), (12) rnam-par-rtsod-pahi-mthah ( vitandd ), 
(13) gtan-tshigs-ltar-snah-wa (hetvdbhdsa) , (14) tshig-dor (chalet), 
(15) ltag-gcod (jati), and (16) tshar-gcod-pa (nigraha sthdna). 

A syllogism (cha-§as, avayava) is shown to consist of three 
members, viz. a proposition, a reason, and an example. It may 
be put in, the affirmative or negative way. 4 

The reasons 3 (gtan-tshigs, hetu) may appear in one of the 
following relations, viz. (1) an effect (hbras-bu, kdrya), (2) an 
identity (rnam-bshin, svabhdva) , and (3) non-perception (mi-dmigs, 
anupalabdhi). 

An example* (dpe, drstanta) is defined as the place in which 






(B§tan-hgyur, Mdo, ha, folio 415)* 

| ^j'q'^'qv^y^q^srq^ || 

(Bgtan-hgyur, Mdo, ha, folio 417). 

3 it is doubtful whether this was the original doctrine of Nagarjuna. It might 
be a later development known to the author of the v^tth 

(Bgtan-hgyur, Mdo, ha, folio 417)* 
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is decisively shown the connection between the reason (middle 
term) and its universal companion the predicate (major term). 

83. Upayakausalya-hrdaya-sastra. 

(about 300 AJD.). 

The Upaya-kausalya-hrdaya-sastra, 1 the Essence of Skill in the 
Accomplishment of Action, is stated to be a work on the art of 
debate by Bodhisattva Nagarjuna. In Chinese this work is called 
Fan-pien-sin-lun. It was translated into Chinese by Ci-eia-ye 
and Than-yao in A.D. 472. 

Seeing that the Vai§esika and other systems were obscure in 
their terminology, Nagarjuna, it is reported, undertook to write 
this book to give a clear exposition of the art of debate. The 
book is divided into four chapters styled respectively as (I) an 
elucidation of debate \ydda-visadikarand], (II) an explanation of 
the points of defeat [nigraha-sthdna], (III) an explanation of the 
truths [ tattva-vyakhyana ], and (IV) the analogue or far-fetched 
analogy [jciti], 

(I) The first chapter consists of eight sections which treat 
respectively of (1) an example (udaharana) , (2) a tenet, truth or 
conclusion ( siddhdnta ), (3) the excellence of speech (vdkya prasam- 
sd), (4) the defect of speeoh ( vdkya-dosa ), (5) the knowledge of 
inference ( anumdna or hetu-jndna ), (6) the appropriate or oppor- 
tune speech (samayocAta-vakyci) , (7) the fallacy (hetvabhasa), and 
(8) the adoption of a fallacious reason (dusta-vakyanusarana). 

(1) The example is necessary to clear the reasons of a disputant 

and his respondent. It is of two kinds: (1) the affirmative 
or homogeneous example (anvayi udaharana), and (2) the 
negative or heterogeneous example (vyatireki udaharana). 

(2) The tend, truth or conclusion is of four kinds, viz. (1) that 

accepted by all the schools (sarvatantra siddhdnta ), (2) that 
accepted by a particular school (pratitantra siddhdnta), (3) 
that accepted hypothetically (adhikarana siddhdnta ), and 
(4) that which is implied or accepted on assumption (abhy- 
upagama siddhdnta ). 

The means, by which the tenets, truths or eonculsions are estab- 
lished, are called pramdnas (the sources of valid knowledge) which are 
of four kinds, viz. perception ( pratyaksa ), inference [anumdna), com- 
parison (upamdna), and scripture (dgama). 


This definition is criticised by Uddyotakara in his Varfcika on Nyaya-sutra, 
1—1—37. 

1 Some suspect that the work was not composed by Nagarjuna whose name, 
though mentioned by some Chinese editors, does not appear in the Chinese version. 
In the absence of any introduction to the Chinese version we cannot deny alto- 
gether the authorship of NSgarjuna. Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the 
Chinese Tripitaka, no. 1257. 
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(3) A speech is said to be excellent if its words are neither inadequate 

nor redundant, and its reason and example well expressed 

(4) A speech is said to be defective if its words are inadequate, or 

redundant, or if it employs the same word to convey differ- 
ent meanings or different words to convey the same mean- 
ing. 

(5) The inference is of three kinds, viz. (1) d priori (purvavat) (2) 

a posteriori (tesavat), and (3) commonly, seen (sdmdhyato drsta). 
The respective examples are : on seeing a cloud one infers 
that there will be rain ; on seeing a swollen river one infers 
that there was rain ; and on seeing a man move from one 
place to another, one infers that the sun, who rises in the 
east and sets in the west, must have moved. 

(6) The appropriate or opportune speech consists in its beiim per- 

tinent to the subject and occasion, e.g. in the discussion as 
t° . whether there will be rain to-morrow, one may appro- 
priately speak of the condition of the sky of the previous 
day. 

(7) The fallacies signify reasons which are derived from an im- 

perfect perception, inference, or comparison, or which deviate 
from the scripture. There are various kinds of fallacies 
designated respectively as follows : — 

(a) The quibble in respect of a term ( vak-chala ), e.g. a man pre- 

tends to use the term nava-lcambala in the' sense of nine 
blankets while he really means a new blanket 

(b) lhe erratic reason or undistributed middle term (, mvyabhicara ) 

e.g. to say that all external things are non-eternal is to 

employ an erratic reason, because the sky is an external 

thing which is eternal. 

(c) Balancing the doubt or false assumption (samfiaya-sama) e.ci. 

t0 a Cert f in tal1 ob i ect being a post ora 
man, and yet if we proceed to act on the assumption that 

ld) T * “ a we commit the fallacy of false assumption. , 

{ - kalat ^ a )’ e -d- we attempt to prove the eternity 

nrooT Zft r thG gr r° Un f that 80und is ete ™*l, when no 
( ) Balancing the point in dispute or begging the question (■ praka ■ 

from the bn/' m e - S ° uI 18eternal > becaus e it is distinct 

is dksttoetw ? V amf . lttcr of dis P ute if a thing which 
tf\ n j ' d j stin ° t from tbe body is eternal or not]. 

wit th6 ^ 

(g) Showing absurdity (vydghata-pradar&ana) , e.g. the five oblects 
are non-eternal, because they are apprehended bv the 

“S 6leme " tS bci “® "» “PPrSnded S. 

possessed hmV T T S ° wiI1 follmv that a tortoise 
nnwtkf / A k sal ? p° ssesses smell, because they are 
m, a PP reb ended by the mind r this is absurd. * 

“ ““P“* ° f « 

ample or m respect of the conclusion. 
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(8) The adoption of a fallacious reason — If in the course, of one’s 

° ne comm ^ s fallacies, one will be thrown into 
difficulties and disgrace. 

(XX) The points of defeat 55 are the following * ■ 

(3.) The unintelligible (avijnatdrtha ) , (2) non-ingenuity (apratibhd) , 
(3) silence ( ananubhdsana ), (4) saying too little ( nyuna ), 
(5) saying too much (adhika) , (6) the meaningless (nirar- 
thaka) , (7) the inopportune {aprdptakdla) , (8) the incoherent 
(aparthaka), (9) hurting the proposition ( pratijnd-hdni ). 

(III) 6 An explanation of the truths ” deals mainly with the 
admission of an opinion ( matdnujna ). 

(IV) The {C analogue” or far-fetched analogy is of various 
kinds as follows : — 

(1) Balancing an excess ( utkarsa-samd) > (2) balancing a deficit 
(apakarsa-sania) , (S) balancing the unquestionable (avarnya- 
samd ) , (4) balancing the^non -reason (ahetu-sama), (5) balanc- 
ing the co-presence (prdpti-samd) , (6) balancing the mutual 
absence (aprdpti-samd) , (7) balancing the doubt ( sam&aya - 
mma ), and (8) balancing the counter-example { pratidrstanta - 
samd). 

84. Arya Deva 
(abotjt 320 A.D.). 

Deva, 1 or rather Arya Deva, was the next writer on the 
Madhyamika philosophy. He is otherwise known as Karnaripa, 
Kana Deva, Nlla-netra and Pingala-netra. He was born in 
Southern India and was an eminent disciple of Nagarjuna. 
According to Hwen-thsang,' 2 * 4 * 6 he visited the countries of Maha- 
kosala, Srughna, Prayaga, Cola and VaiSali, in all of which he 
won great renown by defeating the Tirthikas and preaching 
the true doctrines of Buddha. According to Lama Taranatha, s 
Deva resided for a long time in Nalanda, where he was a Pandita. 
He flourished during the reign of Candra Gupta, whose date is 
supposed to be about 320 A.D.* The latest date that can be 
assigned to Deva is 401 A.D., 6 when his biography was translated 
into Chinese by Kumarajiva. He wrote numerous works on the 
Madhyamika philosophy, such as the Sataka sastra, Bhrama-prama- 


1 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, 
No. 4; and Watters’ “ On Yuan Chwang,” vol. I, p. 321, vol. IX, pp. 225 — 226. 

2 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. I, Book IV, pp. 
186 — 190, Book V, p. 231 ; vol. IT, Book X, pp. 210, 227, Book XII, p. 302, Book 
VIII, pp. 98' — 102- 

0 Vide Lama TSrSnStha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Sehiefner, pp. 83—86 
and 93* 

4 Vide Nagarjuna. CL Dr. Jacobi’s “ Dates of philosophical sutras,” J.A.O.S. 

for 1911, p. 2. 

6 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 4. 
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thana-yukti-hetu-siddhi,' etc., all of which bear evidences of his 
knowledge of Logic. 


85. Maitreya 
(about 400 A.D.). 

Maitreya,* or rather Maitreya-natha, who was an eminent 

His life and age. teacher of the Yogacara School, was called 

in Chinese ‘ Mirok ’ and in Tibetan ‘ Byams- 
pahi-gagon-pa.’ He was the author of several works such as the 
Bodhisattva-carya-nirdega which was translated into Chinese during 
421 A.D. , the Saptadaga-bhumi-gastra-yogaearya which was 
translated into Chinese in 646—647 A.D., and the Abhisamaya- 

iahkara-karika which was translated into Tibetan during 1059 

Maitreya, who lived 900 years after the nirvana of 
Buddha, that is, about 400 A.D ., 8 is reported by Hwen-thsang 
o have communicated the materials of three Buddhist treatises 
A dh ^ 4 a ^ a ^ ie ba ^ter was residing in a monastery in 


86. Maitbeya’s Abhisamayalahkara-karika,. 6 

Maitreya strongly supported the doctrines of momentariness 

Doctrines of Momentary ^anika-vada) and voidness {.sunya-vada). 
ness and Voidness. lius is evident from the A 1) 1 1 i ,sam ay 

laxikara k&rika in which he says that when 
we attain perfect wisdom our thought neither precedes nor follows 
it, just as a lamp which removes darkness neither precedes nor 
follows the same. Profound indeed are the eight characters of 
objects. Profound is the origination of an object, and so are its 


/ 

No 3” in' the a journ!o n ^ r +i, Vi d y ^ 1 ? n cf' n ^' S “ * n , clian Logic as preserved in Tibet 
1907 . ” J 1 f th ° Aslatl ° Society of, Bengal, now series, vol. Ill, No. 7, 

no. Tri ^ nka - A PP^ dix 

* Vide WatS v P ro ®(lf VQd in China and Japan,” by Dr. Sugiura, p. 30. 
are Watters 0n Yuan Chwang,” Vol. I, pp. 355-C6. The three treatises 

^astra.^ aC ^ a bbCm ' gastra-yogacSrya, SutrSlahkara-tikS, and MadliySntavibhaga- 
librarv^nf Ab a hl | a “f7 5 ' a “k5ra-karika, a Sanskrit text of which is available in the 


«wif ^ fair* ^ ?mnrf Jrv’km i 
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cessation and suchness. The knowable, knowledge, action, means 
and expedients are all profound. Inasmuch as the objects partake 
of the character of a dream, there is no reality underlying our 
existence and its emancipation 

Taking one’s stand on the dreamy character of objects, one 
while practising charity, etc., realizes that these are void. -One 
perceives in a moment that a dream and a seer of the dream are 
not connected but are non-dual in their essence. 1 

The knowledge of objects and their connection and separa- 
tion, is momentary. 4 

87. Maitreya’s TREATISE ON the Art of Debate. 

In the 15th volume of Maitreya’s Saptadasa-bhumi-sastra- 
yogacarya 8 there is a treatise on the art of debate. It consists 
of seven chapters styled respectively as follows : — 

1. The subject of debate. 

In beginning a debate on a subject, we must first see that the 

, t A . x1 , , . subject is a useful one. A useless subject 

Subjects of the treatise, should fce abandoned . 

% 

2. The place of debate. 

Debate should not be entered upon in any and every place. It 
should be carried on in the presence of scholars, in the palace of a king 
or the office of a minister or in a council (parisad) . 


vwhnww’wrTtRwrsrr n 

( Abhisamay Slahkara-karika , Chap. IV, p. 22, MSS. of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal). 

1 Wjftvkv Wf ftgWf I 

■J VJ 

(AbhisamaySlankara-karika, Chap. VII, p. 28, MSS. of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal). 

(Abhisamayalankara-karika, Chap. Ill, p- H, MSS. of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal). 

3 It is perhaps this work which is called yoga by Dr. Sugiura ; vide its Chinese 
version Yuka Ron, Book XV. 
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3. The means of debate. 

. The thesis {sadly a or that which is to be established) is of two 
kinds, viz. (1) that concerning one’s self (dtma-sambandha) , and (*>) thni- 
concerning others (pam-sambandJm) . The proof (or that which helm in 
establishing the thesis) may be of eight kinds as follows : * 

(1) A proposition tenet or conclusion (siddhdnta), (2) reason ( hetu ) 
(3) xa.mple (udaharana), (4) the affirmative example (sa- 
dharmya) , ( 5 ) the negative example {vaidharmya) , ( 6 ) percen - 

’ (?) inference ( anum5nn ) , and (8) scripture 

4. The qualifications of a debater. 

al debaters mus t be versed in each other’s scriptures. 

() Thp £ Under T V ° i f ;umstances - «se sordid or dis- 

respectful language. In addressing each other they should 
employ words of dignity. • m 

(c) They must remain fearless. 

w 4mv,y on<i 

5. Points of defeat ( nigrahasthana ). 

(a) If a debater at first opposes an assertion and afterwards 
,, s P ea , k ‘V n f^eenient with it, he is defeated. 

be^dSn^inf ■'T bl 1 e t0 defend thc snb jcct which he has 

<0 If a dl !! ! g m r ° dBMS another sub i ect > be defeated. 

( ) It a debater talks irrelevantly ( atita-vakya ), he is defeated. 

6. Attending a place of debate. 

{a) A Person, in proceeding to a place of debate, should consider 
p- Wbetber u tbe debate will be of any benefit to him 

bertha debate 

nent the umnirf g°o d mfluence on the debater, the oppo- 
, nenc, tne umpire, and the audience. r 

( } aS 0 perso C ns nS wo e rtb"? et f her the debater and his opponent 

° thy ° f carr - vm g debate through the 

example (udahZm) Z (Sl<UMnta) ' a reay °“ (**»>» an 

7. Confidence of a Debater. 

is, as^twere^me^o U ifinv^io t0 ^ “f'u? such a wa ~ v that he 
to be one wlio kr™^!. ^ ,c tory. He should be understood by them 

°{ b0th the Parties, who is self- 

.P d tull of enthusiasm, and who can speak without a break. 
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that Maitrpv^m! • f ^° m r the fci * le ®, of the chapters just mentioned 
that Maitreya mainly discussed the practical questions of Logic 

But occasionally there was mixed with the discussions some Pure 

Log^c also. A thesis [pratijna], according to Maitreya, is to be sup- 

ofth^r^nT, 1 ! 1 T 1 ! ^ eto ^ andt wo examples [drstanta]. Validity 
of the reason and of the examples requires that they be based either 

or A? ™ perce F tl0 ^ Lpratyaksa], (2) on inference \anumana ], 
or (3) on holy saying [agamci]. Analogy or Comparison Xuval 

?oZJs\ l omitte4 T,,e i0Tm of hh rSo ” in « - 

( 1 ) Sound is non-eternal, 

(2) Because it is a product, 

(3) Like a pot, but not like ether [dka4a] , 

(4) A product like a pot is non-eternal, 

(5) Whereas, an eternal thing like ether is not a product. 1 

88. Arya Asanga 
(about 405—470 A.D.). 

Asanga, 1 called in Chinese Mucak and in Tibetan Thogs-med, 

His lifo. was born in Gandhara (modern Peshwar). 

, . , He was at first an adherent of the Mahi- 

sasaka sect and followed the Vaibhasika philosophy of the Hina- 
ycmet. Later on he became a disciple of Maitreya and adopted 
i • Yogucdra philosophy of the Mahayana. He is said to have 

f £ r 6 S * 7 * °m, e y f ars as a P an< ? i t ;a in Nalanda * He lived about 
n * i 1G k lteat ^ atc! that ean be assigned to him is 531 
A.G., when one of his works, called the Mahayana-samparipraha- 
sastra, was translated into Chinese. Hwen-thsang in the 7th 
century A. D saw the ruins of Sangharamas in KausambI and 
Ayodhya, where Asanga resided for some years. 1 He wrote 

12 works, most of which still exist in Chinese and Tibetan Ter^ 
sionsA 

A short summary of the Logic of Asanga is found in the 11th 

Hik logical views. volume of Prakaranarya vaca sastra 9 and 

7th and 16th volumes of Mahayanabhidhar- 
ma ' samyukta-saAglti-sastra. The first work called in Chinese 


1 ** Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan,” p. 30. 

W ,J, V \f\ ?wou-th8ang> S Travel in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, Vol. I, pp fl8, 227 and 23(5. 

6 Vide W attorn* “On Yuan Chwan& Vol I p. 357 

r a r ^ Sr . 5ri5t ^ a, s Gesehiehto dos Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 122. 

Vna.iK 8C if^ a / lfi ^PP^^atoly placed at 450 A.D. as he was the eldest brother of 
vasubandhu (q.v ; ) who lived about 480 A.D. 

, A Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 5. 

7 BeaPa Buddhist Records, Vol I, pp. 98, 227 230. 

Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 5. 

Bunyiu Nanjio s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka,* Nos. 1177, 1178. 


9 

y 
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Hhien-yan-shan-ciao-lun (signifying f a Sastra on expounding the 
holy teaching’) was composed by Bodhisattva Asahga. It was 
translated into Chinese by Hwen-thsang (Yuan chwang) of the 
Than dynasty in A.D. 645 — 646. The second work called in 
Chinese Ta-shan o-phi-ta-mo-tsa-tsi-lun was compiled by Bodhi- 
sattva Sthitamati, It was translated into Chinese by Hwen-thsang 
of the Than dynasty in A.D. 646. 

In logical views Asahga follows Maitreya except in respect of 
the theory of proof (sadhaka or that which helps in establishing a 
thesis). A proof is subdivided by Asahga as follows : (1) A propo- 
sition (pratijna), (2) a reason (hetu) , (3) an example ( udaharana ), 
(4) an application ( upanaya ), (5) a conclusion ( nigamana ), (6) 
perception (pratyaksa), (7) comparison (upam&na), and (8) scrip- 
ture (agama). 

The first five subdivisions constitute what is called an in- 
ference (anumana). 

# Asanga’s form of reasoning, which is somewhat different from 
Maitreya’s, is given below : — 

(1) Sound is non-eternal, 

(2) Because it is a product, 

(3) Like a pot (but not like ether) ; 

(4) Because a pot is a product it is non-eternal ; so is sounds 

as it is a product : 

(5) Therefore we know sound is non-eternal. 

89. Vasubandhu 
(about 410 — 490 A.D.). 

Vasubandhu, 1 called in Chinese Seish and in Tibetan Dwyig- 
Hislife gnen, was born in Gandhara (modern Pesh- 

war), where a tablet to his memory was seen 
by Hwen-thsang in the 7th century A.D. His father’s name 
was Kausika. He began his career as a Vaibhasika philosopher of 
the Sarvastivada sect, but was later converted by his eldest 
brother Asahga to the Yogacara school of the Mahaydna. He 
passed many years of his life in Sakala, Kausambi and Ayodhya, 
in the last of which places he died at the age of eighty years. He 
was a friend of Manoratha, a master of the Vaibhasika Sastra, who- 
flourished in the middle of the thousand years after the nirvd m 
of Buddha, that is before 500 A.D. He was a contemporary of 

another Vaibhdsika teacher, named Sanghabhadra who lived 
about 489 A.D. 1 


1 fide Hwen-thsang’s Travel in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World. 
p°21o’ PP 98 ’ 106 ’ 172 ’ 193 * 225 ’ 2a6; an<i Watters ’ “ 0n Yuan Chwang,” Vol. I, 

a Sangabhadra translated VibhasS-vinaya into Chinese in 489 A.D. Vide 
Bunyiu Nanjio s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripit aka, Appendix II, No. 95. 
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, Y^ mana>1 w ^° lived at the end of the 8th and beginning of 
the 9th century A.D., quotes a verse alluding to Vasubandhu as 
a counsellor (possibly of Kumara Gupta during 413—455 A.D.). 

. 1 °g ra Phy °f Vasubandhu was translated from Sanskrit into 
Chinese during 557 569 A.D. Paramartha, 3 the translator of the 

biography (499 569 A.D.), tells us that Vasubandhu, who was 

patronised by Vikramaditya (possibly Skanda Gupta), died at 
the age of eighty years during the reign of Baladitya Narasimha 
Gupta (485 490 A.D.). He was therefore a contemporary of 

ivumara Gupta, Skanda Gupta, Pura Gupta and Baladitya (from 
about 410 A.D. to about 490 A.D.). 

Vasubandhu was the author of a large number of very valu- 

His works. a ^ e works 4 some of which are available in 

Sanskrit and the rest in Chinese and 

Tibetan translations. 

In the 7th century A.D. while Hwen-thsang was travelling 
in India, he saw three works on the art of debate attributed to 
Vasubandhu. 6 The Sanskrit originals of these works as well as 
their Chinese versions are now lost. The w r orks were styled in 
Chinese as (1) Ronki (Vada-vidhi — the method of debate), 
(2) Ronshiki (Vada-mdrga — the course of debate), and (3) Ronshin 
(V ada-kaumla — the expedients of debate). 


90. Vasubandhu’s Tarka-Sastra. 

Besides these three works, there was a treatise on Logic called 


Mr. Takakusu, in a very learned article called * ‘ Paramartha’s Life of Vasu- 
bandhu and the date of Vasubandhu ” published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, January 1905, says that Sahghabhada, contem- 
porary of Vasubandhu, was the translator of the SamantapasSdika of Buddha- 
ghosa into Chinese in 488 A.D. 

1 srftm 

*r*rr i 

WT?ff II 

^ ^rfWiT%wcsrT<T i 

(KSvyalahkSra-sutra-vftti, 3-2-2, p. 85, Benares Sanskrit series). 

2 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, No. 1463 and 

Appendix I, No. 6. The statement that there was an older translation of the life 
of Vasubandhu by Kumarajlva A.D. 401 — 409, but that it was lost in 730 A.D., 
cannot be accepted without further testimony. Takakusu says that “ some cata- 
l°& ues mention by mistake that such a work was then in existence ” : vide Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, January 1905, p. 39. $ 

8 Fide Takakusu in J.R.A.S. 1905, pp. 33 — 53; Prof. K. B. Path ak in Indian 
Antiquary, pp. 170—171, for June 3911 ; V. A Smith’s Early History of India, 
pp. 293 and 327 (3rd edition) ; and Dr. Hoernle’s correspondence in the Indian 
Antiquary for September 1911, p. 264. 

4 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 6. 

6 Vide Dr. Sugiura’s 44 Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan,” p. 32. 
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Tarka-sastra 1 composed by Vasubandhu. There exists a Chinese 

An onoi^-o version of this work called Zu-shih-lun. 

Tarka-dastra! e The Chinese version was prepared by 

Paramartha of the Chan dynasty in A.D. 
550. The Tarka-Sastra. consists of three chapters * dealing respec- 
tively with (1) the five parts of a syllogism ( pancavayava j, (2) the 
analogous rejoinder (jati), and (3) the points of defeat ( nigraha - 
sthana). 

In chapter I, Vasubandhu treats of a proposition ( pratijna ), 
a reason (hetu), an example (■ udaharana ), an application (■ upanaya ), 
and a conclusion (nigamana), which constitute the five parts of a 
syllogism. 

Though according to the Tarka-Sastra a syllogism consisted 
of five^ parts, in the Ronki, quoted by Kwei-ke, Vasubandhu 
maintained that a thesis could be proved by two parts only, viz. a 
proposition and a reason, and that, therefore, the necessary terms 
in a syllogistic inference were only three, viz. the minor term 
(palcsa) } the major term ( sadhya ), and the middle term [hetu)* 

. c p a P ter IT, there is an account of the Analogous Rejoinder 
(jati) which is subdivided under three heads as follows :~ 


A. A rejoinder on the basis of reversion (viparyaya-kha?jidana) 
which consists of (I) balancing the homogeneity ( sadharmya - 
sama), * (2) balancing the heterogeneity (vaidharmya-sama ) , (3) 
balancing the thesis (sadhya- sama), (4) balancing the unquestion- 
able^ (i avarnya-sama ), (5) balancing the mutual absence ( aprdpti - 
soma), (6) balancing the non-reason ( ahetu-samti ), (7) balancing 
the demonstration (upapatti-samd ) , (8) balancing the doubt 
(sammya-sama) , (9) balancing the non-difference (avinm-sama), 
and (10) balancing the effect (kdrya-samd) . 

^ rejoinder on the ground of meaninglessness ( nirartha - 
kkandana) which consists of (11) balancing the point in dispute 
(pmmrana-samd ) , (12) balancing the counter-example ( pratidr - 

stemta-sama ) , and (13) balancing the infinite regression (prasahga- 
sama ) . 

. " ^ contrary rejoinder (vipanta-khandana) , which consists 

ot (14) balancing the non-produced (anutpatti-sama), ( 15) balanc- 


Bunym Nanjio’a Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, No. 1252. 
when he ■anvf= n fv, 1< i S10ian S/ddhasena DivSkara probably refers to Vasubandhu, 
conrteeHnr.)^ • acc ^ rc “ng to some logicians ankirvyapti (internal inseparable 
middle terrri 818 ^ or min .° r term, sadhya or major term and hetu or 

is altogether 'useless, 6 **“* W 

bhu S ST; a *fr r f- Siddha-serm DivSkara, edited by I)r. Satis Chandra Vidva- 
bhusana and published by the Indian Research Soeioty of Calcutta). 
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ing the eternal (nitya-scima) , and (16) balancing the presumption 
(arthapatti-sama) . r 

Chaptei III deals with twenty-two kinds of points of defeat 
(mgrana-stnana) enumerated below: — 

(1) Hurting the proposition (pTcctijnci-hani) } (2) shifting the 
proposition (py citiyndntara) , (3) opposing the proposition ( vrcLtiincL- 
mrodha) (*) renouncing the proposition |Ai,sJS 
(5) shifting the reason ( hdtvciTitctTci ), (6) shifting the topic (ciTthuu- 
tara), (7) the meaningless (nirarthalca ) , (8) the unintelligible 
(avijnatartha) , (9) the incoherent (apdrthalcd ) , (10) the inopportune 
(aprapta-kdla ) , (11) saying too little (fiyuncitd ) , (12) saying too 
much (adhika ) , (13) repetition (punarulcta ) , (14) silence (ana w 
bhdsana) ,.(15) ignorance (aynana), (16) non-ingenuity ( apratibhd ), 
(17) evasion (viksQpcc), (18) admission of an opinion (wc^i tciThujna,) , 
(19) overlooking the censurable (paryanuyojyopelcsana ) , (20) censur- 
ing the non-censurable (TidTctTzuyo^ydfi'iiyogct) . (21) deviating from 
a tenet (upcisiddhcijitttj, and (22) the semblance of a reason or 
fallacy (helvabhasa) . 

It is to be regretted that neither the Ronki nor its Sanskrit 
original is available. Vasubandhu seems, however, to have used f 
two forms of syllogism, viz. a syllogism of five 'parts at the/ 
time of a debate and a syllogism of two parts on an ordinary// 
occasion. The two forms are exhibited below : V 


A syllogism of five parts. 


A syllogism of two parts. 


(1 ) Sound is non-eternal. 

(2) Because it is a product. 

(3) Products are non-eternal like a pot, which 

is a product and is non-eternal, 

(4) Sound is an instance of a product. 

(5) Therefore sound is non-eternal. 

(1) Sound is non-eternal. 

(2) Because it is a product. 



CHAPTER III. 

Systematic Buddhist Writers on Logic. 

91 . The Commencement of Medieval Logic 

(4=50—1200 A.D.). 

In the previous chapter we have seen that from the origin of 
Buddhism in the 6th century B.C. to its expansion into four philo- 
sophical schools in the 4th century A.D., there were no systematic 
Buddhist works on Logic, but only a few stray references to that 
science in the works on philosophy and 'religion. Nagarjuna, about 
300 A.D., wrote a tract on Logic which was a mere review of the 
common topics of the Ancient School of Brahmanic Logic. During 

400 500 A.D., Maitreya, Asanga and Vasubandhu handled Logic, 

but their treatment of it was merely incidental, being mixed up 
with the problems of the Yogdcara and Vaibhasika schools of philo- 
sophy. Vasubandhu’s three works 1 on Pure Logic mentioned by 
Hwen-thsang are now lost and consequently their merits cannot 
be judged. With 450 A.D. began a period when Logic was com- 
pletely differentiated from general philosophy, and a large number 
of Buddhist writers gave their undivided attention to that branch 
of learning. The works brought out by these writers, along with 
those brought out by the Jainas, constitute the Mediaeval School of 
Indian Logic. Dignaga is the earliest known writer of this school. 


92. Acaeya Dignaga — Bather of Mediaeval Logic 

(Circa 450 — 520 A.D.). 

A portrait of Dignaga. 


Dignaga is justly regarded as the Father of Mediaeval Logic. 
Both in matter and in manner his works marked a distinct depar- 
ture from those of his predecessors. The keenness of his insight 
and the soundness of his critical acumen combined to stamp him 
with an individuality all his own. No praise seems too high for 
him. Indeed he may fittingly be styled as the first and last of 
Indian logicians. His likeness recovered from Tibet is reproduced 
below. 


The likeness of Dignaga reproduced here is taken from the Tibetan Bstan- 

Rfionvered from the (Mdo, Ce, folio 1) which was put in its present 

i j f arinw form by the celebrated Lama Bu-ston, who passed the 

a • last days of his life at the monastery of Sha-lu, twelve _ 

miles south-east of Tashi-lhun-po. Bu-ston, who lived at the close of the thirteenth ’ 


1 Vide Book H, Chapter I, under the head “ Vasubandhu.” 
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century A.D. , must have copied the likeness from some earlier specimen, which 
was taken to Tibet during her intercourse with India between 600 A.D. and 1200 

A peculiarity of this likeness is its cap. In the early Buddhist Church monks 
were not allowed to wear any head-dress (vide the Patimokkha rules of the Vinaya 
Pi taka) . With the introduction of Mahay §na in the first century A D bv 

Kamska, a great change was effected in the dress of monks, and caps of various 
shapes were invented. _ The hat worn here is called Panchen-shwa-dmar l or 
Pandita s red cap, with a pointed peak and long lappets. The lappets of the 
cap were lengthened m proportion to the rank of the wearer. 

It is not known when the “ Pandita’ s i cap” was first introduced. It is said to 
have been taken to Tibet in 749 A.D. by &anta Raksita. “ Pandita ” was a decree 
which was conferred by the VikramaSila University on its successful candidates. 
It is not known what title the University of Nalanda conferred on its distinguished 





ii 


i Vide Waddell’s Lamaism, pp. 194—196. 
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students. Perhaps in that University, too, the title “Pandita” was recognized 
and “ Pandita’ s cap” was possibly a distinctive badge of the scholars of that 
famous University where Dignaga distinguished himself in philosophical contro- 
versies. 

The woollen shawl in the figure is indicative of the fact that after Buddhism 
had spread into cold climes, monks like Brahmanic sages were allowed to put on 
suitable warm clothes. There is also in the palms of the image a thunderbolt 
called in Sanskrit Vajra and in Tibetan Rdorje , which is a remover of all evils. The 
halo round the head of the image indicates that Dignaga was a saint. 


93. Life of Dignaga. 

Dignaga, or rather Acarya Dignaga, is called in Tibetan 
Phyogs-glan. He 1 2 3 * was born in a Brahmana family in Siraha- 
vaktra near KancI, modern Conjeeveram in the Madras Presi- 
dency. By Nagadatta, a Pandita of the Vatslputrlva sect, he was 
admitted to the religious system of that sect and attained erudi- 
tion in the Tripitaka of the Hinaydna. ■ Afterwards he became a 
disciple of Acarya Vasubandhu with whom he studied all the 
Pitakas of the Mahayana and Hinaydna. He miraculously saw 
the face of Manjusri, the Buddhist god of learning, from whom he 
received inspiration in the Law (Dharma). A few years later he 
was invited to Nalanda where he defeated Brahmana Sudur- 
jaya and other Tlrtha dialecticians and won them to the doctrine 
of Buddha. Since he had refuted chiefly the Tlrtha controversial- 
ists he was called a “ Fighting Bull 5 ’ or a “Bull in discussion” 
(Sanskrit: Tarka-pungava , and Tibetan : Rtsod-pah i-khy u-mchog) . 
He travelled through Orissa and Maharastra to the south, meeting 
the Tlrtha controversialists in discussions. In Maharastra he is 
said to have resided frequently in the Acara’s Monastery.* In 
Orissa he converted Bhadra Palita, Treasury-minister of the King 
of the country, to Buddhism. He was a man of vast learning and 
wisdom , and practised during his life-time twelve tested virtues. 
He lived a considerable part of his life in Andhra (Telingana) in the 
Madras Presidency. He is said to have died in a solitary wood in 
Orissa. 

Dignaga must have lived before 557— 569 A ,D. 8 when two of 


1 Vide Lama Taranatha’s Gesehichte des Buddhismua von $chiofnor, pp. 130 

—135. Lama Taranatha also relates that Dignaga frequently resided in Orissa 
in a cavern of a mountain called Bhora&la where he used to give himself up to 
contemplation. He was specially versed in incantation formulas. It is stated 
that the stem of a myrobalan tree called MustiharltakI in the garden of ' Bhadra 
Palita in Orissa entirely withered, but it revived in seven days after Dignftga 
had uttered an incantation for its restoration. For a fuller account of DignSga vide 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s “Dignaga and his PramSna-samuccaya ” in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, No. 9, 1905. * 

2 Vide Watters’ On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 122. 

3 Vide Bynyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, App. I, No, 10, 

where Dignaga is called Jina. The Chinese name of DignSga has been wrongly 

rendered as Jina by Japanese writers as well as by the Bev. Mr. Beal, 
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his works were translated into Chinese. The early limit of his 
date is 480 A.D when his teacher Vasubandhu lived. Dignaga 
flounshed possibly about 500 A.D. when the Buddhist kino-s of 
the Pallava dynasty ruled the eastern coast of Southern India. 

riv,'^? e M h r ?e - f read ^ se ® n that Dignaga travelled in Nalanda, 

Sto LSfwS (Madras), entering everywhere 

in o disputes with contioversialists. He attacked his opponents 

as frequently as he was attacked by them. His whole life was 
passed m giving blows and receiving cou nter-blows. Even his d en th 
did not terminate the great intellectual war in which he had been 
engaged though he could no longer offer any violence, his oppon- 
ents continued to fall upon him with force. Mark the volleys on 
his dead body coming from' no mean warriors ! Kalidasa 2 the 
prince of poets, warns his poem to avoid the “rugged hand” 
(sthula-hasta) of Dignaga. Uddyotakara , 3 the eminent logician 
calls Dignaga “ a quibbler” ( Kutarkika ). Vacaspati Mi§ra 4 des- 
cribes him as “an erring one ” ( bhranta ) and speaks of his “blun- 
ders (bhrdnfo). Mallinatha 6 compares him with a “rock 55 (adri- 
kalpa). Kumarila Bhatta and Partha-sarathi Misra^ turn their 
arrows against him. The Vedantins and Jainas 7 were not in- 


1 On the downfall of the Andhras in 436 A.D. .the Pallavas rose to power. 
I ley were m their turn driven out of their northern possessions, the kingdom of 

7ea n 5 X T? y of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty BminTsh- 

o8. A.D., Ivarici, t-h^ © capital of the Pallava kings, was captured bvVikram ad ity a I 
of the Western Chalukya dynasty. Vide Sewdlk T A f a *7? * 

Vol.II.pp. 141, 140. 148, 149 and 211, 2ll °* Ant «imhos, Madras, 

2 Vide Meghaduta, Purva-mogha, verse 14. 

8 jrxt fHiSrf 

sunn stut^ i 
gfHrfsfi^rrm^fsrsrftr^g-j 

ms n»jr fwgau n 

Uddyotakara’s Nyaya-vartika, Introductory stanza, p I , in the Bibliotheca 
p“ l ’“?* j _ [ly”’ p a y 3 a |®° ; !N 'y5ya- varti ka , 1-1-4, pp. 43—44; 1-1-5, p. 52 ; 1-1-6, 

Sastri V f\ T 5 °nn Pa f N y s y»wSrtika-tatparya-tika, edited by Gangadhara 

p ISO’ etc" 1 ’ P ’ ’ Jt: I_ ” 4, PP ' 70— 77 ’ 97 ~ 98 > 102 1 1-1-5, p-102; 1-1-6, 

« e 2 m ?‘“ t "y 0,1 vorso 14 of the Meghaduta, Purva-megha. 

•1 m. saratlu s gloss on verses 59—60, Anumanapariceheda of Ivuma- 

rila Bhatta’s vartika on the 5th Sutra of Jaimini. 

R \ o P vf,l U y V7TT kS ° oo l o a Hnf (:a7 i d . ra a , nd Vidyananda referred to in the J.B.B. 
K.A.S., Vol. XVIII, p.229. I he Digambara Jama logician Dharrna-bhusana in 
controverting the Vaidesika doctrine of So many a, generality, quotes in support of 
ins own conclusion the following verse of Dignfrga : — ^ 

*n?n «r ^ ?rt% *r ?rT«pr<j; i 

vsk' *riTOii srssrwfflh n 

(Quoted in Dharmabhusana’s NySya-dlpika, Chapter Til). 
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active in their hostility. Even Dharmalrirti, 1 a Buddhist sage, 
attempted to oppose him. Dignaga must have been a very 
strongly built man, both physically and mentally, otherwise he 
could hardly have lived for a single day under assaults from so 
many sides. Those of his works which still exist enable us to 
measure, to some extent, his strength and his weakness. 


94. DlGNAGA’s Pramana-samueeaya.® 

The Pramana-samuccaya is one of the grandest literary monu- 
ments of Dignaga. It is said to have been composed while he 
was residing on a solitary hill near Vehgi in Andhra^ (modern 
Telingana) in the Madras Presidency. Seeing that the Sastras on 
Dialectics written earlier by him remained scattered about, he re- 
solved to collect them. Accordingly, putting together fragments 
from particular works, he engaged himself in compiling in verse 
a compendium called the Pramana-samuccaya. While he was 
writing the opening lines, the earth trembled and all the places 

were filled with light and a great tumult 
ihgimga and Kvara- was au( jik;i e a Brahmana named isvara- 

krsna 4 surprised at this wonder came to 


krsna. 


The same verse has been quoted in a little altered form by the Hindu philo- 
sopher Madhavacarya as follows : — 

*nfrf ■w m | 

to* vrrsnrw u 

(Sarvadar^ana samgraha, chapter on BauddhadanSana). 

1 Vide the head “ Dharmaklrti” which follows. 

2 For an account of the composition of the Pramana-samuccaya vide Lama 
Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 13, 133; and the 
Tibetan Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah edited by Kai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.I.E., 
pp. 62, 75, 100 and LXVII. 

3 Vide Hwen-thsang’s Travel in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
Vol. II, pp. 218, 219 and 220, where the Chinese term for Dignaga is wrongly ren- 
dered as Jina. Hwen-thsang gives the following account of the composition of the 
Pramana-samuccaya: — ‘ ‘ When Dignaga began to compose a useful compendium 
[presumably the Pramana-samuccaya] for overcoming the difficulties of the Hetu- 
vidya-^astra, the mountains and valleys shook and reverberated ; the vapour and 
clouds changed their appearance, and the spirit of the mountain appeared before 
him, asking him to spread fibroad the £nstra (Hetuvidya). Then the Bodhisattva 
(Dignaga) caused a bright light to shine and illumine the dark places. Surprised at 
this wonder, the king of the country (Andhra) came near him and asked whether 
he was entering into nirvana. Wffien the king spoke of the infinite bliss of nirvana 
Dignaga resolved to enter into it. Manju6ri, the god of learning, knowing his pur- 
pose was moved with pity. He came to Dignaga and said : c< Alas ! how have you 
given up your great purpose, and only fixed your mind on your own personal 
profit, with narrow aims, giving up the purpose of saving all.” Saying this he 
directed him to explain the Yogacaryabhumi-gastra and Hetuvidya-^ as tr a. Dig- 
naga receiving these directions, respectfully assented and saluted the saint. Then 
he devoted himself to profound study and explained the Hetuvidya-gastra and the 
Y oga discipline. 

, _ 4 J^varak^sna here referred to was very probably the author of the Samkhya 
karika. 
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wioeTout ‘ that ^ had g0ne 0ut to coIlect alms = 
wip e d out the words he had written. Dignaga came and rewrote 

the words and Isvara-krsna wiped them o& aiain. Dignaga wrote 

i oke or snort for no^ n ° ° ne these^ufevln in 

joke or sport, for none should wipe out what are of great importance • 

if the sense of the words is not rin-Lf „ 5 • , • 

on , S not ri ? ht > and °»e wishes to dispute 

o hat account, let him appear before me in person.” When 

after Dignaga had gone out to collect alms, the Brahmana again 

came to wipe out the writings, he saw what was added and paused. 

The Acarya returning from his rounds for a meal met the Brahmana : 

they began a controversy, either staking his own doctrine. When 

he had vanquished the Tlrtha (Brahmana) several times and 

challenged him to accept the Buddhist doctrine, the Tirtha scat- 

ered ashes, pronouncing incantations over them, and burnt all the 

goods of the Acarya that happened to lie before him : and while 

the Acarya was kept back by fire, the Tirtha ran away. There- 

ujion Dignaga. ref lected that, since he could not work the salvation 

of this single individual, he would not be able to work that of 

others, bo thinking he was on the point of giving up his purpose 

fc 10 * ramana-samuocaya when the Bodhisattva Arya 
Manjusil miraculously appeared before him in person and said: — 

4 c bon, refrain, refrain: the intellect is infected by arguing 
with mean persons. Please know that when you have demoir 
strated it, this fc&stra cannot be injured by the host of Tlrthas. I 
undertake to be your spiritual tutor till you have attained the 

stage of perfection. In later times this §astra will become the 
sole eye of all the sastras. 53 1 

So saying Manjusrl disappeared, and Dignaga resumed his 
work and completed Pramana-samuccaya. 

I he I ramana-samuccaya 1 is a Sanskrit work written in anustubh 
Tim TiWi.n p metre * The Sanskrit original of it is lost, 

Pramimii-stiiriuccaya. ,JUl a Obetan translation still exists. The 

translation was prepared by an Indian sage 
named Hema (or Kanaka) Varma (in Tibetan : Gser-gyi-go-cha) and 
a Tibetan interpreter named Dad-pahi-ses-rab in the monastery of 
bex-pah i-dge-gnas. I t occupies folios 1 — 13 of the Bstan-hgyur, 


Ijon-tath, edited by Ilai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.I.E., 

on the grouped inferences,” vide Taka- 


p. 101. 

u Probably the same as “The 
kusu’s I-tsing, p. 167, 
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section Mdo, volume Ce. 1 In Tibetan it is called Tshad-mahi-Mdo- 
kun-las-btus-pa (=Pramana-sutra-samuccaya) or briefly Tshad- 
ma-kun-las-btus-pa (=Pramana-samuccaya) signifying a compila- 
tion of aphorisms on Pramana, valid knowledge. It begins thus : — 
ec Bowing down before Sugata— the teacher and protector — who is 
Pramana incarnate, and benefactor of the world, I, for the sake of 
expounding Pramana (valid knowledge), put together here various 
scattered matters, compiled from my own works/ 52 In the clos- 
ing lines it is stated that “ Dignaga, the subduer of controversial- 
ists in all regions and the possessor of elephantine strength, com- 
piled this from his own works. 55 3 

It is divided into six chapters which are named respectively : 
(1) Perception (Sanskrit: PratyaJcsa , Tibetan: Mhon-sum) ; (2) 
Inference for one’s own self (Sanskrit: Svarthanumana , Tibetan : 
Ran-don-gyi-rje-dpag) ; (3) Inference for the sake of others (Sans- 
krit: Pararthanumdna, Tibetan: Gshan-gyi-don-gyi-rje-dpag) ; 
(4) Reason and example (Sanskrit : Hetu-drstanta, Tibetan : Gtan- 
tshigs-dan-dpe) ; (5) Negation of the opposite (Sanskrit: Apoha , 
Tibetan: Tshan-sel-wa) ; and (6) Analogue (Sanskrit: Jdti , in 
Tibetan : Itag-gcod. 


Chapter I— Perception. 

In opposition to Aksapada who propounded four pramanas 

(means of valid knowledge), Dignaga 4 states 
in Chapter I of the Pramana-samuccaya 


Pramana. 


1 The volume Ce of the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, was put at my disposal by 
the India Office, London, through Mr. Thomas. 

^ (Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folio 1). 

(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folio IS). 

(Tshad-ma-kun-las-btus-pa, Chapter I). 
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that pramarias are only two, viz. perception (pratyaksa) and infer- 
ence ( anumanci ). All objects being known through them, there is 
no other pramana. 

Dignaga does not give any formal definition of Perception, 
_ , , . .. , which is well known as the knowledge of 

Pe^ptTon SdeSCriptl0n0f objects derived through the channel of the 

senses. But he describes Perception as that 
which, being freed from preconception, is unconnected with name, 
genus, etc . 1 Suppose a man in twilight mistakes a rope for a 
snake : his knowledge of the snake is a preconception and is not, 
according to Dignaga, an act of Perception. Dignaga contends 
that Perception is not connected with the name, as we can perceive 
a thing without knowing its name. It is also unconnected with 
genus, so that the perception of a thing consists of the knowledge 
of its individual characteristics alone. Suppose I see a cow. This 
cow, which I see, is a peculiar one. Its infinite peculiarities can 
only be realised by me who have seen it. If I proceed to indicate 
this cow to other persons by saying that I saw a cow which is 
named Dittha or which is red, etc., I can only convey to those 
persons the idea of a cow of a certain class, that is, a cow possessing 
the common characteristics of a class of cows, but can never ex- 
press to them the individual cow which I saw. Hence it follows 


that (a result of) Perception cannot be properly expressed by name, 
genus, etc. But very different is the case with inference. Know- 
ledge derived through inference is general, and can be well ex- 
pressed by name, genus, etc., whereas that derived through Percep- 
tion is particular, and is incapable of being properly communi- 
cated to others by name, genus, etc. 


The Sanskrit original may be restored as follows : — 

’smnr fa i 

wr fair fa *r swrorrc ii 

(Pramana-samuccaya, Chapter I). 

l In Chapter I of the Pramana-samuccaya, Dignaga describes Perception as 
follows : — 

The Sanskrit equivalents for those two lines are as follows : — 

ii 

^ (Pramana-samuccaya, Chapter I). 

The first of these lines has actually been quoted, and Dignaga’ s whole theory 
of Perception severely criticised, by the Hindu logician Uddyotakara in his Nyaya- 
vartika, 1-1-4. 
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Dignaga reviews the doctrines of perception of the Yogins * 
t> + - , r , (or Yogaearas called in Tibetan Rnal-hbyor- 

in other schools. P^) ^^d the Saiiikhyas (called in Tibetan 

Grans-can-pa) or Kapilas * (called in Tibetan 

Ser-skya-wa). 

Aksapada, whom Dignaga designates as Naiyayika (in Tibetan : 

Dignaga criticises the r *§-‘’P a " c ^ n )> defines ; perception 3 as know- 
definition of perception ledge which arises from the intercourse of 
Sf siven by Aksap ada and sense-organs with their objects, being deter- 

minate, unnameable and non-erratic. Vat- 
syayana in his Bhasya commentary,* admits that this definition 
enumerates only the special factors of perception. The soul 
(dtman), etc., which co-operate in producing not only perception 
but also inference, etc., are general factors and as such not men- 
tioned in the definition. As to the objection that the definition 
fails to enumerate even the special factor of perception, viz . the mind 
(manas) which through its intercourse with the soul, pleasure, etc., 
brings about their perception, Vatsyayana observes that the mind 
is included in the sense-organs, it has been designated a sense-organ 
in the Vaisesika philosophy, and the designation has been tacitly 


1 | 

( Prama na-samuccava , Chapter I). 

(Prarnana-samuccaya, Chapter I). 
3 The definition of the Naiyayika is quoted by Dignaga as follows 




q^g^'q- shyq'^q^ 

"V) 


(Prarnana-samuccaya, Chapter I). 
* The Sanskrit original runs as follows 

(NySya-sutra, 1-1-4). 

^T3ra*r:gf^l5j^T*r,^^ T srf*ifjr i 

^ ^ i f% wf<f?r I 

?*T5'jf s fr i ^rannsfrifflfit i 

^ v) 1 

(Nyaya-bhasya, 1—1—4) 
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accepted in the Nyaya philosophy according to the scientfic axiom, 
viz. “ if I do not oppose a theory of my opponent, it is to be under- 
stood that I accept it.” 

Dignaga laughs at "Vatsyayana by saying that the Naivayika 
(Aksapada) takes pride in borrowing his definition of perception 
(pratyaksa) from the Sutra of the Vaisesikas , 1 viz. that perception 
is knowledge which arises from the intercourse of the soul with 
the mind, the mind with a sense-organ, and the sense-organ with 
its object. The Naiyayika is however careful not to connect his 
perception with generality (samanya ) , particularity {vises a ) , sub- 
stance ( dravya ), quality (guna) and action ( karma j on which, as 
pointed out by Dignaga, the Vaisesika’s intercourse is dependent. 
Oh ! what a strange consistency. 


1 Dignaga quotes the Vakfosika definition as follows : — 



(Pramana-samueeaya, Chapter I). 

The Sanskrit original should stand thus : — 

But it is actually found in the VaiSesika-sutra as follows: — 

( V ai&osi ka-su tra, 3-1-18, p. 121, Sacred Books of the Hindus, Allahabad). 

In another place of the Vai^edka-sutra in connection with t:ie perception of 
pleasure, etc., the definition of perception, which includes the mind, is stated as 
follows : — 

to* i 

(Vaigosika-sutra, 0-2-15, p. 181, Sacred Books of the Hindus, Allahabad)." 

In the Bhasya of Pra6astapSda, the mind (n*re) is explicitly mentioned as a 
sense-organ: — 

(Pra^astapada Bhasy a , p. 186, Vizianagram Sanskrit Series). 

Dignaga quotes the explanatory portion of the VaisSesika definition as follows: — 

o. 

(Pramana-samueeaya, Chapter I). 

The Sanskrit original of this portion should stand thus : — 

Compare Prai§asta-pada who gives a definition of perception (pratyaksa) which 
is similar to the one criticised by Dignaga: — 

*m ; qfqiN5targ'<r qnww^firq:qf<ir trarejgareit t 

(Pra^asfcapada Bhasya, p. 186, Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series). 
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As to the mind it is not, says Dignaga, a sense-organ, and 
pleasure ( sukha ), etc., are not objects of knowledge. The view, 
that the Naiyayika, not having opposed the mind as a sense-organ, 
tacitly accepts it as such, is untenable. If non-opposition was a 
proof of assent, it was useless for the Naiyayika to have men- 
tioned the other sense-organs. 1 


Chapter II — Inference for one’s self. 

Inference (called in Sanskrit anumana and in Tibetan rjes- 
dpag) is of two kinds, viz. inference for one’s self and inference 
for the sake of others. 


An inference for one’s self ' 2 (svdrthanumana , rah-don-gyi-rjes- 

dpag) is defined as the knowledge of a thing 
derived through its mark or sign of three 


Definition. 


characters. 

The mark or sign (reason or middle term) should possess one 
of the following three characters : — 


(1) Effect (Jcdryci, hbras-bu) — the mark may he an effect of the 

Three chapters of the thi ?g *° b ? inferred (predicate or 
middle term. major term) ; e.g. smoke of fire. 

(2) Identity ( svabhava , ran-bshin) — 
the mark may he in essence identical with the thing to 
be inferred ; e.g. a sim^apa identical with a tree. 


1 Dignaga observes : — 

q^’ §,* ^ q w 

jj 

(Pramana-samuccaya, Chapter I). 

The original Sanskrit text of the verse is quoted by Vacaspati Mi6ra thus 

pif^ TTd SfT «5fr I 

^fsrq-sp^rTTr ^ ?*it ii 

(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tikS, 1-1-4). 

What Dignaga meant to say is : — 

The Nyaya-sutra distinctly mentions the eye, ear, nose, tongue and touch as 
sense-organs, but says nothing as to whether the mind (* manas ) is a sense- 
organ or not. The presumption from this silence is that the mind is not a 
sense-organ according to the Nyaya-sutra. 

But Vatsyayana, the famous Hindu commentator on the Nyaya-sutra, inter- 
prets the silence in a quite different way, concluding therefrom that the 
mind {manas) is a sense-organ according to the Nyaya-sutra. 

Dignaga contends 4 4 if silence was a proof of assent why did the Nyaya-sutra 
not remain silent regarding the other five sense-organs too 1” 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter II). 
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Inference. 


(3) Non-perception ( anupalabdhi , mi-dmigs-pa) — non-perception of 
the mark may be due to the non-existence of the thing to 
be. inferred ; e.g non-preception of a pot is a mark of non- 
existence thereof. 

Dignaga mentions the views of some logicians who from smoke, 

which is the middle term, infer fire, the 
major term, which is inseparably connected 
with it, and also of others, who from smoke infer the connection 
between fire (the major term) and the hill (the minor term). He 
argues against the first mentioned logicians saying that if they 
infer fire from smoke they gain no new knowledge from this in- 
ference,, for it is already known that smoke is inseparably connected 
with fire. His argument against the other logicians is that they 
are not able to infer the connection , for connection implies two 
things, whereas here only one thing, viz. the hill, is visible, but 
the other, viz , fire, is not visible What then do we really infer 
from smoke ? Dignaga says it is not fire nor the connection be- 
tween it and the hill, but it is the fiery hill that is inferred. 1 


1 Dignaga writes : — 

p^cr|'a“S|q'q'Q s ^’q-^^ j 

a.gq’q*aj'uiq'«r|^*q'^ | 

*s,3> 

jj 

1 \> 

(Pramana-samuecaya, chapter II). 
The Sanskrit originals of these lines are as follows - 

Iw^liaifw'snTrr: i 
%f=gr^f s w fassris’ihfir’rt: u 
1w ■qnt fsKwrej<! iffat i 

-sffiflfqr ftorai' «n«j%«raT ii 
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Chapter III— Inference for the sake of others. 


An inference for the sake of others 1 (called in Sanskrit parar - 

thdnumdna and in Tibetan gshan-gyi-don- 
e m 10n * gyi-rjes-dpag) takes place when a person 

demonstrates to others the conclusion drawn by him through an 
inference for one’s self. 


Predicate. 


The predicate 2 or major term (called in Sanskrit anumeya or 

sadhya and in Tibetan dpag-bya or bsgrub 
bya) is the object which is desired by one’s 
self to be predicable of (attributed to) the subject (or minor term) 
and which is not opposed to perception, inference or verbal testi- 
mony ; e.g. the hill is fiery. 


*?*r$sfxr *rrf% i 

<TW vfgW JTflfSTSlfw II 

vji 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter II). 

The Hindu logician Vacaspati Migra has quoted and criticised these lines in 
the Nyaya-vartika-tatpary a-tika , 1-1-5. 

1 Dignaga observes : — 

(Pramana samuccaya, chapter III). 

The Sanskrit original of this verse runs thus : — 

(Quoted in ^lokavartika-tika, p. 252). 
Pra^astapada defines pararthanumana thus : — 

(Prafestapada Bhasya, p. 231, edited by M.M. VindhyeSvari Prasad Dvivedin, 
Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series). 

2 Dignaga observes: — \ 

j| 

(Pramana-samuccava, chapter III). 

The Sanskrit original should run thus : — 

^Slfirg: 1 

v» 

^rswtmfspcraw: 11 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter III).. 
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The law of extension —The law of extension of the middle 
term (called in Sanskrit paksa-dharma 1 and in Tibetan phyoas- 
chos), which refers to the local area of a reason or middle term in 
relation to its minor and major terms, is stated as follows 

(1) The reason or middle term must cover the subject or minor 

term (paksa). 

(2) The reason oi middle term must be present in the homologue 

(sapakscc) of the predicate or major term. 

(3) The reason or middle term must be absent from the heterologue 

(vipalcsa) of the predicate or major term. 

Wine Reasons. It is possible to conceive of nine reasons or 
middle terms which are present in or absent from the homologues 
or heterologues wholly or partly. The reasons or middle terms, 
which are wholly or partly present in the homologues but wholly 
absent from the heterologues, are valid, their opposites are contra- 
dictory and the others are uncertain . 3 

A table of nine reasons, in reference to their homologues and 
heterologues, is given below 


1 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter III). 

The Sanskrit originals of these lines are quoted by Vacaspati Mi6ra as follows : — 

§■ *nr 

WW: gsrfksrT i 
fiffiwrrn it 

^(Pramajna-samuccaya, chapter III, quoted in NyayavSrtika-tatparya-tlka on 
Nyaya-sutra, 1-1-35, p. 198, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 

2 In the commentaries on Nyaya-sutra, 1-1-35, Uddyotakara and Vacaspati 
Migra both severely criticize Dignaga’s theory of Nine Reasons. Dignaga too 
reviews the definitions of a proposition (pratijfld) as given by Aksapada and the 
Mimomsaka. 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter III), 

The Sanskrit originals quoted by VScaspati run thus: — 

cm w 

*s ^ 
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[Nine reasons. 


No. 

Homologue of the major 
term ( sapaksa ), 

Heterologue of the major 
term ( vipakm ). . 

Nature of the 
reason. 

M 

i 

i 

i 

The reason is wholly present 
(sat) in the homologue. 

The reason is wholly present 
(sat) in the heterologue. 

The reason is 
uncertain. 

2 - 

The reason is wholly present 
(sat) in the homologue. 

The reason is wholly absent 
(asat) from the heterologue. 

The reason is 
valid. 

3 . 

The reason is wholly present 
(sat) in the homologue. 

The reason is partly present 
(sadasat) in the heterologue. 

The reason is 
uncertain. 

4 r 

1 

The reason is wholly absent 
(asat) from the homologue. 

The reason is wholly present 
(sat) in the heterologue. 

• 

The reason is 
contradictory . 

H 

1. 

1 

The reason is wholly absent 
(asat) from the homologue. 

The reason is wholly absent 
(asat) from the heterologue. 

The reason is 
uncertain. 

6 [ 

The reason is wholly absent 
(asat) from the homologue. 

The reason is partly present 
(sadasat) in the heterologue. 

The reason is 
contradictory. 

7 f 

i 

The reason is partly present 
(sadasat) in the homologue. 

The reason is wholly present 
(sat) in the heterologue. 

The reason is 
uncertain. 

• I 

i 

i 

The reason is partly present 
(sadasat) in the homologue. 

The reason is wholly absent 
(asat) from the heterologue. 

The reason is 
valid. 

f 

9 l 

The reason is partly present 
(sadasat) in the homologue. 

The reason is partly present 
(sadasat) in the heterologue. 

The reason is 
uncertain. 


Illustration of the nine reasons. — The nine reasons 1 are illus- 
trated by Dignaga in his Hetucakra (Wheel of Reasons) in which 
he assumes the following as reasons (or middle terms) and major 
terms respectively : — 

Reasons or middle terms (hetu } ) — (1) knowable ( prameya ), 
(2) a product (Jertaka), (3) non-eternal ( anitya ), (4) produced 


' ii 

, i ^ ram ^ a ”®f. m . ucca y a ' chapter III, quoted in Nyayavartika-tatparya-bika on 
1-1-35, p. 198, V lzianagaram Sanskrit Series). * 

1 The Sanskrit originals are quoted by Vacaspati Mi3ra from Pramana-samu- 
ceaya, chapter III, as follows 
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(Jcrta) (5) audible (Havana), (6) a product of effort (yatnaia) n\ 
tangible (spjrmjaf P e<Iort <*'“"<**>. (9) 

aon d eternal °L T 1 ? *“ ms ( saft S« ')— (II eternal Initya) 
t non eternal ( amtya ), (3) a product of effort (vatr>n™\ ilk 

SS 2 n °r tema J <*«*•>. <«) £ i 1 

eternal (n,7,a) (8) non-eternal <«»*,»), and ’(9) 

Extension 0 to^the'Table'oT Nin^R^isons'or^tl^^'heei* 16 ! p &W ° f 

we find that the second and the SlS 

remaining seven are invalid inasmuch as these are either con 

“s wh'srtw. the ** - 

Round is eternal, 

Because it is knowable, 

Like ether and like a pot. 

, . I' f . er f. * ' * cn I r ^ability ” the reason, is wholly present in “ sound ” 
which is the subject and in “ether” which is a homlogue of “ eter- 
nnl the predicate. But, being wholly present also in a pot ” 

which stinds thus ‘ °“° lUu8toti ”g «• <*** «-» 


% 


r Lhis sound is non-eternal, 

Because it is a product of effort, 

Like a pot, unlike lightning and ether. 

Hero “a product of effort 55 abides in “this sound 95 which is 
subject, and in “a pot 99 which is a homologue of “ non-eternal 99 
predicate, but does not abide in “ lightning 99 which is also a 


.aw* «.«***, 


•Ail 

ri n 


The 


mmfrteqm i 

avarfcika-tntparya-tika on 1-1-35, p. 198, Vizianagram Sanskrit series). 
Tibetan version runs thus: — 

4 

•jsurnr^'j'S’ [| 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chap. III). 

ftntcr T H Til"!' 1 " ar0 <luotod v «<»spati Mitfra from Pramunn-samu- 


vw-^srifaj: grwr: 11 

(Nyayavartika-t5tparya-tlk5 on 1-1-35). 
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homologue and in “ ether ” which is a heterologue of the predicate. 
Here the reason is partly present in the homologue and wholly 
absent from the heterologue and as such is valid. 


Chapter IV — Reason and Example. 


From a certain point of view, the reason or middle term (called 

„ in Sanskrit Jietu and in Tibetan gtan-tshigs) 
tive reasons. 1S oi two viz . affirmative (anvayi) and 

negative ( vyatireki ). The affirmative reason 
signifies that the thing signified by it is invariably accompanied 
by the thing signified by the predicate or major term, e.g. the hill 
is fiery, because it is smoky (where smoke is an affirmative reason). 
The function of the negative reason is stated thus : wherever 
there is absence of the thing signified by the major term, there is 
also absence of the thing signified by the reason or middle term, 
e.g. the hill is not smoky, because it is not fiery. 

A person who desires to produce in others, as in his own self, 
a definite conclusion, should state (in words) the subject, the predi- 
cate and the reason as also their mutual connection, in reference 
to the Law of Extension. 1 

In pointing out the connection of the reason with the major 

term he should state examples 3 (called in 
Sanskrit drstdnta and in Tibetan dpe) which 
are of two kinds, viz. affirmative or homogeneous ( anvayi or 


Examples, drstanta. 


1 f 

"O 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter IV). 

N £$rq'q| I 

qgq-S-qlYi/aW'Wgc- 11 

•o 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter IV). 

A similar idea is expressed in the Nyayavatara of the Jaina logician Siddha- 
sena Divakara : — 

Wq fTgtrercrf! II ( . || 

(Nyayavatara, edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Buddhist Text Society, 
l cUwts j • 

8 I 


(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter JV). 
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term 


sadharmya ) and negative or heterogeneous ( vyatireki or vaidharmya). 
An illustration of the examples is given below : 

The hill is fiery, 

Because it is smoky, 

X hat which is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen (affirmative ex- 
ample), 

But that which is not fiery is not smoky, as a lake (negative 
example). “ ^ 

The two examples are in fact identical as they both point 
connection of the reason with the predicate or major 

Chapter V—Apoha - negation of the opposite. 

According to the doctrine of Apoha 1 (called in Tibetan gshan- 

sel-wa), an entity is defined as being the 
negation of its opposite, e.g. a cow is that 
which is not a not-cow. There is, in this connection, a review of 
the mutual relations of substance ( dravya , rdsas), quality ( guna , 
yon- tan), action (karma, las), particularity ( visesa , bye-brag, or, 
khyad), generality (sdmanya, spyi), and inherence (samavdya, hdu- 
\va). 

According to Dignaga, Comparison 2 ( upamana , ner-hjal) is 
,, . - useless as it is not a separate source of 

knowledge. He says that when we recog- 
nise a thing through perception of a similar thing, we really per- 
form an act of Perception. Hence Comparison or Recognition of 
Similarity is not a separate source of knowledge, but is included 
in Perception. 

Credible Word 3 or Verbal Testimony (xdbda, yid-ches-tshig, 

Crudiblo word, Aabda. sgra-las-byun-wa, _ ot, nag-don)" is also re- 

jected as not being a separate source of 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter V). 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter IV). 

Vide a very interesting discussion on it in the NySyavartika, 1-1-6, where 
the Brahrnana Logician XJddyotakara defends the Nyaya-sutra and the Nyaya- 
bhSsyu from the attacks of Dignaga. 

(Pramana-samuccaya. chapter V). 

Compare — ^ ^ 

(6lokavartika, £abda pariccheda, verse 15). 
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knowledge. Dignaga asks: “What is the significance of a Cred- 
ible Word ? Does it mean that the person who spoke the word is 
credible, or that the fact he averred is credible ? ” “If the person,” 
continues he, “ is credible, it is a mere inference. On the other 
hand if the fact is credible, it is a case of Perception.” Hence 
Dignaga concludes that Credible Word or Verbal Testimony is 
not a separate source of knowledge, but is included in Perception 
and Inference. 1 

The mark (middle term) * is present where the thing to be 

inferred (major term) or its homologue is 

Law governing the present, but absent where the thing or its 
middle term. t , . . . ° - 

homologue is non-existent, e.g. smoke is 
present only where there is fire or any thing homogeneous with it, 
but absent where there is no fire nor any thing homogeneous with 
the same. 


Chapter VI — Analogues or Far-fetched analogy. 

In this chapter there is an explanation of the Analogue 8 or 
Far-fetched Analogy (called in Sanskrit jati and in Tibetan Itag- 
gcod) which is of various kinds 3 ; such as (1) prdptisama (phrad- 
mtshuhs), (2) apraplisamd (ma-phrad-mtshuns), (3) varnyctsama 


II II 

. II 9 * 11 

(^lokavarbika, &abda pariccheda). 

1 j 

g’/wSsT^qsj’q?*^ |f 


(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter II). 
The Sanskrit original is quoted by Vacaspati Migra thus : — 

% 

(NySyavartika-tatparya-tika on Nyaya-sutra, 1-1-7). 
Vide Uddyotakara’s rejoinder in the Nyayavartika, 1-1-7. 

2 j 


(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter II). 

The Sanskrit originals of these lines, which have been quoted and criticised by 
TJddyotakara, run as follows : — 

uwgii i «nf%B*tTs^f5T n 

(Nyavavartika, 1-1-5, p. 58, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta). 

3 For an explanation of these terms vide the Nyaya-sutra. 
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(brjod-mfcshuns), (4) avarnya-sama (ma-brjod-mtshuns), (5) anut- 
patti-sama, (ma-skyes-mtshuns), (6) karya sama (hbras-mtshuhs) 
(7) sadharmya-sama (chos-mthun-mtshuns), (8) vaidharmya-sama 
(chos-mi mthun-mtshuns) , (9) vikalpa-sama (rnam-rtog-mtshuns) 
(10) upalabdhisama (dmigs-pa-mtshuhs) , (11) 'samSaya-sama (the- 
tshom-mtshuns), (12) avthapatti' sama ( cl on— rtogs- rti t s hnns ) (13) 

scidhyasama (bsgrub-bya mtshuns) and (14) prasa-hgasamd \thal~ 

wa-mtshuns) So ne other kinds of analogue are said to be enumer- 
ated m the Tirthika works. 

95. Dignaga’s 3STyaya-pravesa. 

The Nyaya-pravesa \ or rather “ Nyaya-pravego-nama pra- 
mana-prakarana,” is another excellent work on Logic by Dignaga. 
The Sanskrit original is lost. There exists a Tibetan translation 
of it which extends over folios 183 —188 of the Bstan-hgyur, sec- 
tion Mdo, volume Ce. The translation was prepared by the great 
Kasmlrian Pandita Sarvajna-srx Raksita and the Sakya monk 
Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan-dpal-bzan, in the great Sa-skva monastery 
of Western Tibet. The work in Tibetan is called Tshad-ma-rigs- 
par-hjug-pahi-sgo signifying the “ Door of Entrance to Logic.” 
It opens thus : — 

‘‘Demonstration and refutation together with their fallacies 
are useful in arguing with others ; and Perception and Inference 
together with their fallacies are useful for self-underst anding ; 
seeing these I compile this Sastra.”* 

A Syllogism — ITyayavayava. 

Parts of a Syllogism. s S ° me of th ® subjects discussed in the 

work are noticed below : — 


i I consulted the Nyaya-pravega in the volume Ce of the Tibetan Bstan- 
hgyur which was placed at my disposal by the India Office, London. I have also 
brought a copy of the Nyaya-praveSa from the monastery of Labrang in Sikkim 
which I visited in May 1907. This is probably the same as 44 Ny aya-d vara- tar ka- 
tSastra”: Vide Takakusu s I-tsing, p. 186, and Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the 
Chinese Tripitaka, Nos. 1223 and 1224. Of. Dr. Sugiura’s Hindu Logic as pre- 
served in China and Japan,” pp. 36, 60, where Sankara Svamin’s Nyaya-prave§a- 
tarka-6astra is noticed. 

S^'q’q^q^^rq^^qTS; |f 

(Nyaya-prave£a). 

& In Tibetan: Bigs-pahi-yan-lag ( ^*q:$rq5 f ufc^a|q[ ^ and in Sanskrit: Nyaya- 
vayava ( ) I 

19 
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Reasoning, according to the Nyaya-pravesa, is carried on by 
means of a minor term, a major term, a middle term and two 
examples. The minor term is also called the subject (in Sans- 
krit • palcsa or dharmin , and in Tibetan phyogs or chos-can). 
The major term is otherwise called the predicate (in Sanskrit: 
sadhya or dharma , in Tibetan: bsgrub-par-bya 01 chos). The 
middle term is also called the reason or mark (in Sanskrit . hatu ) 
linqa or sadhana, in Tibetan: gtan-tslugs or bsgrub-par-byed). 
The example (called in Sanskrit : drst/mta, in Tibetan : dpe-brjog) 
is of two kinds, viz. (1) homogeneous (in Sanskrit. sudluiVYuyo,, in 
Tibetan: chos-mthunpa) and (2) heterogeneous (in Sanskrit: 

vaidharmya] in Tibetan: chos-mi-mthun-pa). 

The form of reasoning is as follows :— 

Form of a Syllogism. 

(1) This hill is fiery, 

(2) Because it has smoke, 

(3) All that has smoke is fiery like a kitchen, and whatever is 
not fiery has no smoke, like a lake. 

Here 4 hill 5 is the minor term, ‘ fiery ’ the major term , ^ smoke 5 
the middle term, ‘kitchen’ a homogeneous example, and ‘lake 5 a 
heterogeneous example. 

The Minor Term. 

A minor term and a major term linked 
together constitute a proposition, e.g. 

The hill (minor term) is fiery (major term). 

A proposition which is offered for proof is a Thesis. 

There are certain types of thesis which cannot stand the test 
„ . . of proof and are therefore fallacious. 

The Fallacies of Thesis. * r 


Thesis, 


The following theses are fallacious : — 

(1) A thesis incompatible with perception, such as; 4 4 sound 
is inaudible. 55 

(2) A thesis incompatible with inference, such as: “ A pot 
is eternal. 5 ’ 

(Really 44 A pot is non-eternal, because it is a product.”) 

(3) A thesis incompatible with the public opinion, such as: 
“Man’s head is pure, because it is the limb of an animate being.” 
(Or, 44 money is an abominable thing. 55 I or some men like me may 
say “money is an abominable thing,” but the world does not say 
so). 


i In Tibetan: phyogg-ltar-gnah ( ) ; and in Sanskrit: paksa 
bhfltsa ( ) | 
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(4) A thesis incompatible with one’s own belief or doctrine 
such ais : A VaiSesika philosopher saying “sound is eternal. 55 

. ^ ^ ^sis incompatible with one’s own statement, such as : 

“ My mother is barren. 55 

(6) A thesis with an unfamiliar minor term such as * The 
Buddhist speaking to the Samkhya, “Sound is perishable. 55 

(Sound is a subject well known to the Mimamsaka, but not to 
the Samkhya). 

(7) A thesis with an unfamiliar major term, such as- The 
Samkhya speaking to the Buddhist, “The soul is animate. 55 * 

(8) A thesis with both the terms unfamiliar, such as* The 

VaiSesika speaking to the Buddhist, “The soul has feelings as 
pleasurable, etc. 55 . & 

(The Buddhist deals neither with the soul nor with its feel in gs) 

(9) A thesis universally accepted, such as: '“Fire is warm. 55 
(This thesis cannot be offered for proof, as it is accepted by all). 

The Middle Term and the Major Term. 

Three Characteristics of The Middle Term (Ketu) must possess 

the Middle lermj three characteristics, viz. : — 

(1) The whole of the minor term ( pahsa ) must be connected 
with the middle term, e.g. 

Sound is non-eternal, 

Because it is a product, 

Like a pot, but unlike ether. 

In this reasoning, “product 55 which is the middle term 
includes the whole of “ sound 55 which is the minor term. 

(2) All things denoted by the middle term must be homo- 
geneous with things denoted by the major term, e.g . 

f 

All things produced are non-eternal, as a pot. 

(3) None of the things heterogeneous from the major term 
must be a thing denoted by the middle term, e.g. 

No non -non-eternal (that is, no eternal) thing is a product, as 
ether. 

If we suppose the minor term or subject to be c S, 5 the middle 
term or reason to be c R, 5 and the major term or predicate to be 
c P, 5 then the above-mentioned three characteristics of the middle 
term may be symbolically set forth as follows : — 

(1) All S is R. 

(2) All R is P. 

(3) No R is non-P. 

1 Called in Tibetan : (jtan-tshig§-ni-tshul-gsum ( ) and in 

Sanskrit : Lingasya trairupyam ( ) I 
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Now, the negative aspect of the middle term, viz. no R is 
non-P, only confirms the truth conveyed by one of the positive 
aspects, viz. all R is P. Hence we may put aside the negative 
aspect, and exhibit the positive aspects as follows : — 

(1) A11S is R. 

(2) All R is P. 

Again, in the above instance ‘ R 5 and c P ’ may be taken in 
their whole extent or partially. So the two positive aspects 
mentioned above may be fully exhibited as follows : — 

(1) (a) All S is all R. 

(6) Ail S is some R. 

(2) (a) All R is all P. 

(6) All R is some P. 

Combining aspect (1) and aspect (2) together, we find that a 
syllogism may be of any one of the following forms : — 

(1) All S is all P (conclusion) : 

Because All S is all R, 

All R is all P. 

(2) All S is some P (conclusion) : 

Because All S is all R, 

All R is some P. 

(3) All S is some P (conclusion) : 

Because All S is some R, 

All R is all P. 

(4) All S is some P (conclusion) : 

Because All S is some R, 

All R is some P. 

Hence we find that Dignaga admits only two conclusions, viz. 

All S is all P, and 
All S is some P. 


The second and third of the characteristics mentioned above 

indicate the relative extension of the mid- 
,, ' R ® 1 . at 1 i y i e extension of term and major term. They show that 

Major Term. the middle term is universally, invariably, 

or inseparably connected with the major 
term. This universal, invariable, or inseparable connection be- 
tween them is called in Sanskrit Vyapti and in Tibetan Khyab 
which was, as far as I find, first discovered by Dignaga. 

Supposing that the middle term or reason is R, and the 
major term or predicate is P, the connection between the two 
terms may be symbolically set forth as follows : — 

(1) All R is all P, and 

(2) All R is some P. 
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Fourteen Fallacies. 

Owing to the violation of one or more of the three charae- 

Failaoies of the Middle istics 1 e occur Fallacies of the Middle 
Term, i lerm which may be of fourteen kinds as 

follows : — 

A. The unproved (Sanskrit: Asiddha, Tibetan: Ma-jrrubl 

which occurs : & J 

. J ^ hen fc *\ e lack °f truth of the middle term is recognized 
by both the parties, e.g. 

Sound is non-eternal, 

Because it is visible. 

(Neither of the parties admits that sound is visible). 

(2) When the lack of truth of the middle term is recognized 
by one party only, e.g. 

Sound is evolved, 

Because it is a 'product. 

(The Mlmamsakas do not admit that sound is a product). 

(3) When the truth of the middle term is questioned, e.g. 

The hill is fiery, 

Because there is vapour. 

(Vapour may or may not be an effect of fire, and may or may 
not be connected with it otherwise). 

(4) When it is questioned whether the middle term is predi- 
cable of the minor term, e.g. 

Ether is a substance, 

Because it has qualities. 

(It is questioned whether ether has qualities). 

B. The uncertain (Sanskrit : Aniicita , Tibetan : Ma-nes-pa) 
which occurs : 

(5) When the middle term is too general, abiding equally in 
the major term as well as in the opposite of it, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is knowable. 

(The c knowable 5 is too general, because it abides in the eternal 
as well as the non-eternal. This is a fallacy of being too general, 
called in Sanskrit: Sadharana , and in Tibetan : Thun-mon). 

(6) When the middle term is not general enough, abiding 
neither in the major term nor in its opposite, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is audible. 

1 In Tibetan: (jtan-tshigs-ltar-snan ( . qj.gey ) and in Sanskrit: 

Hetvabhasa ( %<3r*TT3 ) I 
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(This is a fallacy of being not general enough, called in 
Sanskrit: Asadharana , and in Tibetan: Thun-moh-ma-yin). 

(7) When the middle term abides in some of the things homo- 
geneous with, and in all things heterogeneous from, the major 
term, e.g. 

Sound is not a product of effort, 

Because it is non- eternal. 

(The non-eternal abides in some of the things which are not 
products of effort, such as lightning, and abides in all things 
which are not non-products of effort). 

(8) When the middle term abides in some of the things 
heterogeneous from, and in all things homogeneous with, the 
major term, e.g. 

Sound is a product of effort, 

Because it is non-eternal. 

(The non-eternal abides in some of the things which are not 
products of effort, as lightning, and abides in all things which are 
products of effort). 

(9) When the middle term abides in some of the things 
homogeneous with, and in some heterogeneous from, the major 
term, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal. 

(Some incorporeal things are eternal as ether, but others are 
not as intelligence), 

(10) When there is a non-erroneous contradiction, that is, 
when a thesis and its contradictory are both supported by what 
appear to be valid reasons, e.g . 

* 

The Vai§esika speaking to the Mlmamsaka : 

“Sound is non-eternal, 

Because it is a product.” 

The Mlmamsaka speaking to the VaiSesika : 

“Sound is eternal. 

Because it is always audible.” 

(Both of the reasonings are correct, but as they lead to con- 
tradictory conclusions they are classed as uncertain). 

0. The contradictory (Sanskrit : Viruddha , Tibetan : Hgal- 
wa) which occurs : 

(11) When the middle term is contradictory to the major 
term, e.g . 

Sound is eternal, 

.Because it is a product. 

(Product is inconsistent with eternal). 
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(12) When the middle term is contradictory to the implied 
major term, e.g. 

The eyes, etc., are serviceable to some being, 

Because they are made of particles, 

Like a bed, seat, etc. 1 2 * 

(Here the major term 44 serviceable to some being 5 ’ is am- 
biguous, for, the apparent meaning of ‘some being 5 is 4 the body, 5 
but the implied meaning of it is 4 the soul. 5 Though things 
4 made of particles 5 are serviceable to the body, they are not, 
according to the Samkhya, serviceable to the soul which is attri- 
buteless. Hence there is contradiction between the middle term 
and the implied major term). 

(13) When the middle term is inconsistent with the minor 
term, e.g. 

Samanya (generality) is neither a substance, nor a quality, 
nor an action ; 

Because it depends upon one substance and possesses quality 
and action. 

Like generality-particularity — ( Samanya or generality does 
not depend upon one substance, etc). 

(14) When the middle term is inconsistent with the implied 
minor term, e.g. 

Objects are stimuli of action ; 

Because they are apprehended by the senses. 

( ct Objects 55 is ambiguous, meaning (1) things and (2) pur- 
poses. The middle term is inconsistent with the minor term in 
the second meaning). 


' The Example. 

•tv - , , An example before the time of Dignaga 

am pies. Examples eon- served as a mere familiar case which w 
verted to universal pro- cited to help the understanding of the 

P° 8itions - listener, e.g. 

The hill is fiery, 

Because it has smoke, 

Like a kitchen (example). 

Dignaga converted an example into a universal proposition, 
that is, a proposition * expressive of the universal, invariable or 


1 This example may lead us to presume that the author of Nyaya-praveSa 
knew I^vara Kjrsna’s Samkhya-karika which is the oldest of the works on Samkhya 

philosophy that have come down to us. _ _ 

2 The universal proposition, that is, the proposition expressive of the universal 

relation between the middle term and the major term, serves as the major premise 

in a syllogism of the celebrated Greek logician Aristotle. It was long unknown in 

India. JDignSga’s discovery of the universal proposition marks a new era m the 
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inseparable connection between the middle term and the major 
term, which stand to each other in the causal relation or in the 
relation of inherence, e.g . 

The hill is fiery. 

Because it has smoke, 

All that" has smoke is fiery as a kitchen (homogeneous ex- 
ample). 

The above example is homogeneous. A heterogeneous ex- 
ample is thus given : — 

Whatever is not fiery has no smoke as a lake. 

Examples have already been stated to be of two kinds, viz. 

(1) Homogeneous and (2) Heterogeneous. 

Fallacies of the homo- j]ach of these kinds becomes fallacious 

geneous example. * , . . ® 

under certain circumstances. Fallacies of 
the homogeneous example are the following : — 

(1) An example not homogeneous with the middle term, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal, 

That which is incorporeal is eternal as the atoms. 

(The atoms cannot serve as an example, because they are not 
incorporeal. This is called a fallacy of the Excluded Middle 
Term). 

(2) An example not homogeneous with the major term, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal, 

That which is incorporeal is eternal as intelligence. 

(Intelligence cannot serve as an example, because it is not 
eternal. This is called a fallacy of the Excluded Major Term). 

(3) An example homogeneous with neither the middle term 
nor the major term, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal, 

That which is incorporeal is eternal, as a pot. 

(The pot cannot serve as an example, because it is neither in- 
corporeal nor eternal. This is called a fallacy of the Excluded 
Middle and Major Terms). 

(4) A homogeneous example showing a lack of universal con- 
nection between the middle term and the major term, e.g. 

This person is passionate, 

Because he is a speaker, 


history of Indian Logic, and shows a great development of the principle of induc- 
tion. 

J Called in Tibetan: Chog-mthun-&pe-ltar-gnan*wa ( ) and 
in Sanskrit : Sadharmya-dystantabhasa ( ) l 
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Whoever is a speaker is passionate, as a certain man in 
Magadha. 

(Though a certain man in Magadha may be both a speaker and 
passionate, there is nevertheless no universal connection between 
being a speaker and being passionate. This is a fallacy of Ab- 
sence of Connection, called in Sanskrit: Ananvaya , in Tibetan: 
Rjes-su-hgro-wa-med) . 

(5) A homogeneous example showing an inverse connection 
between the middle term and the major term, e.g. 

Sound is non-eternal, 

Because it is a product of effort, 

Whatever is non-eternal is a product of effort, as a pot. 

(The pot cannot serve as an example, because though it is both 
non-eternal and a product of effort, the connection between the 
major term and the middle term has been inverted, i.e. all 
products of effort are non-eternal : but all non-eternals are not 
products of effort. This is a fallacy of Inverse Connection 
called in Sanskrit: V ipantdnvaya , in Tibetan: Rjes-su-hgro-wa- 
phyin-ci-log-pa) . 

Fallacies of the hetero- Fallacies of the heterogeneous example 
geneous example A are the following : — 

(6) An example not heterogeneous from the opposite of the 
middle term, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal, 

Whatever is non-eternal is not incorporeal, as intelligence. 

(Intelligence is non-eternal, yet incorporeal. This is a fallacy 
of Included Middle Term in a heterogeneous example). 

(7) An example not heterogeneous from the opposite of the 
major term, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal, 

Whatever is non-eternal is not incorporeal, as atoms. 

(The atoms are not incorporeal, yet they are eternal. This is 
a fallacy of included Major Term in a heterogeneous example). 

(8) An example heterogeneous from neither the opposite of 
the middle term nor the opposite of the major term, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal, 

Whatever is non-eternal is not incorporeal, as a pot. 



1 Called in Tibetan : Chos-mi-mthun-dpe-ltar-snan-wa ) 

in Sanskrit : Vaidharmya-dpstantabhasa ) I 
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(A pot is neither eternal nor incorporeal. This is called a 
fallacy of Included Middle and Major Terms in a heterogeneous 
example). 

(9) A heterogeneous example showing an absence of discon- 
nection between the middle term and the major term, e.g . 

This person is passionate, 

Because he is a speaker, 

Whoever is lion-passionate is not a speaker, as a piece of 
stone. 

(This is called a fallacy of Absence of Disconnection of a 
heterogeneous example). 

(10) A heterogeneous example showing an absence of inverse 
disconnection between the middle term and the major term, e.g. 

Sound is non-eternal, 

Because it is a product, 

Whatever is non-product is not non-eternal, as ether. 

The example should be inverted as : 

Whatever is non-non-eternal, i.e. eternal, is not a product, 
as ether. This is called a fallacy of Inverted Negation of a 
heterogeneous example. 

All the three kinds of fallacies — of the Thesis, Middle Term 
and Example — are fallacies of reasoning. Refutation (called in 
Sanskrit : Dusana , and in Tibetan : Sun-hbyin) consists in finding 
out in the reasoning of the opponent any one of the fallacies 
aforementioned. Fallacy of Refutation (called in Sanskrit : 
Dusanabhasa, and in Tibetan : Sun-hbyin-ltar-snan-wa) consists 
in alleging a fallacy where there is no fallacy at all. 


Perception and Inference. 

Perception and Inference are the two kinds of valid know- 
ledge for one’s own self. Perception (called 

en^mftheirMlader £ Sanskrit Pratyaksa, and m Tibetan : 

Mnon-sum) is knowledge derived through 
the senses. It is free from illusory experiences and is not con- 
nected with name, genus, etc. Inference (called in Sanskrit: 
Anumana , and in Tibetan : Rjes-su-dpag) is the knowledge of 
objects derived through a mark (Tibetan : Rtags) or middle term 
which has three characteristics. There are Fallacies of Perception 
as well as of Inference (called respectively Pratyaksabhasa and 
Anumanabhasa in Sanskrit, and Mnon-sum-Itar-nan and Rje§-dpag- 
Itar-snan in Tibetan). f 
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96. Dignaga’s Hetu-eakra-hamaru. 

( Logic of Nine Reasons). 

The Hetu- eakra-hamaru 1 is another small treatise on Logic 
by Dignaga. The Sanskrit original is lost, but a Tibetan transla- 
tion is preserved in the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, folios 193-194. 
The Tibetan translation was prepared by the sage Bodhisattva of 
Za-hor and the Bhiksu Dharmasoka. The work in Tibetan is 
called Gtan-tshigs-kyi-hkhor-lo-gtan-la-dwab-pa signifying “ the 
Wheel of Reasons put in order. 55 * It begins thus : — 

“Bowing down to the Omniscient One (Buddha), who has 
destroyed the net of errors, I explain the system of three charac- 
teristics of the Reason (or Middle Term ). 553 

In this work .Dignaga has analysed all nine possible relations 
between the middle and the major terms and has found that there 
are among them two relations which conform to the three charac- 
teristics of the middle term already laid down, and the remaining 
seven relations are at variance with those characteristics. Accord- 
ingly he has concluded that only two relations are valid as will 
be evident from the annexed diagram. 


97. Pramana-samuecaya-vrtti. 

The Pramana-samuecaya-vrtti is a commentary on the Pra- 
mana-samuccaya by Dignaga himself. The Sanskrit original of this 
work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation which extends 
over folios 13 — 96 of the .Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume Ce. 
The Tibetan translation was prepared, at the command of king 
Rigs-Idan-rgyal-po, by the famous Indian sage Vasudhara Raksita^ 
who was as it were the crest-gem of logicians, and the Tibetan 
interpreter Sha-ma-dge-bshen-sin rgyal. In Tibetan it is called 
Tshad-ma-kun-Ias-btus-pahi-hgrel-wa. It is divided into six chap- 
ters corresponding to those of the Pramana-samuecaya itself. At 


1 1 brought a eopy of the Tibetan version of the Hetu-cakra-hamaru from the 
monastery of Labrang in Sikkim which I visited in June 1907. This work is 
probably the same as the Hetu-dvaraAastra : vide Takakusu’s I-fcsing, p. 187 

2 The Hetu-cakra is also called in Sanskrit Paksadharma-cakra and in Tibetan 
PhyogK-chos-dguhi-hkhor-lo. 

8 Rgq’q5'^'q’^l*W«£yq5 j 

^ayar^qq'q’q^'qaVEj, }J 


(Hetu-chakra-hamaru). 
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the_en d of the work it is stated that “led on by the command of 
Manjunatha the god of learning), Dignaga the great dialectician 
of sharp intellect, wrote this sastra which is as deep as the ocean.” 
• rr w re 1S anot!ler translation of the Pramana-samuceaya-vrtti 

So Mot Zo”^ dine r[ 0li0S 9<5 - 183 of &tan hgyur! 

Hema oSlt T C< \ n T a ® P re P ared by the Indian sage 
Wema or Kanaka Varma (called in Tibetan Gser-gyi-go-cha) and 

wahSge g°ar erPreter “ th ' e monastery of &i- 


It wLTrStlff ? a H 7^t- PraTe l a 1 iS an0ther WOrk by Dignaga. 
L l ? a m Chlnese , b y the Chinese interpreter Tha- 

pf T he Chinese version 2 was translated into Tibetan by 

Shon h in e Tl SCh0la , r Bge-ses-sin-gyah and the Tibetan monk ston 
gsnon in the sa-skya monastery of Western Tibet The verv 

rin n c£ni e Db f maratna ( call ed in Tibetan Chos-kyi 

with the’ Ch° ^ ^ the Tlbetan version , compared it thoroughly 
with the Chinese version. The Sanskrit original of the work 

oFfolks 18^— S® ™ eta * Version sti11 exists - It consists 

In Tibetan the work is'cSSrlS''' TOtame Ce ' 

biiiv na JLict- « * “ caUed Tshad -mahi-bstan-bcos-rig-pa-la- 
■ S'P signifying An Entrance to the Science of Logic ” The 
Chmese title of the work is Gyen-mih-gshihi-cin-lihi-lun 

99. A] ambana-pariksa. 

Sanskrit orivTn«r a f P f? k?a 8 f an ° ther WOrb b y dignaga. The 

a TibeUn tS! t u -T appearS to be lost ’ but there exists 
ibetan translation which consists of one folio only (folio 180) 

I hav^re-examlned 1 i tfTp™ °- ^f' ?' Ui {vide his Vaife ? ik a Philosophy, p. 68), 
nama-pramana-prakaranal ™^%® ya y a ~‘P ™ vesa ^(fully entitled as Nyaya-prave^o- 
mana-^Sstra-Nygya-praveio-namfl T s a ^ a ? t Jw y l ya ‘ prav ®^ a ^ ully . called Pra_ 

tents. One was translated r r-k’ + n n< ^ ^hey ar© identical in their con- 
the Chinese languao-e • The d f r ®f fr °f Sanskrit “d the other through 

tions, was perh^pf called si ? mSr W - n nt W ^ k ’ ° f which these two are teaa ^ a ' 
work to Dignaga who dealt in it . Th ,f ^tan-ligyur ascribes this 

Hetu-cakra, which treats ofnln. fourteen fallacies besides other subjects. The 

the Hetu-c’akra combined ° f The Ny«y*pkvefa and 
and fourteen fallacies.” g ^ constitute Dignaga s “Logic of nine reasons 

Catalogue o/the Chined TriDU^a^Nn^e 8 ^ 1223 and 1224 of Bun y iu Nanjio’s 

the Nyaya-pravefe brought out in 711 A D wM^Nn^fm. J-^ing’s translation of 
lation finished in 648 A.D •» while No. 1224 is Hwen-thsang’s trans- 

India Office,* ^London^^his ° f work as contained in the 

6astra” : vide Bunyiu Naniio’s^Cntalo/ ^ e f S f) me a ®. " ■A-larnbana-pratyaya-dhyana- 
Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. i|g. Catal °g ue of the Chinese Tripitaka, No. 1173, and 
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of the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume Ce Tho „ i • m ., 
is called Dmigs-pa-brtag-pa signiS ‘ An p work + ^ Tibetan 
Objects of Thought 55 It h^cnr»o " *Ju . Examination of the 
and all Bodhisa"?™ s . glnS W,Wl an to Buddha 

100. Alambapa-parlksa-vrtti. 

The Alambana-iDariksa-TrT'+fi 1 . 

bana-parlksa by Dignaga himself. ' Th^S^X or°” ^ 
work appears to be lost, but there exists a TiW ^ 0 ]§in . al of thls 

is embodied in the Bstkn-hgvur seS on IvS^ , which 

180—182. The work" in n Mdo volume Ce, folios 

hgrel. “ rib6tan 13 caIled Bmigs-pa-brtag-pahis- 

101. Trikala-pariksa. 

The Tx-ikala-parJksa 2 i<! a t^tO- t,„ -r>- „ 

version' "““‘he" bV^ *° be ‘° St b “‘‘S -lets' “a 

kara Gupta and the interpreter-monk Tslml hth ^ Pa!?d , lta ' Santa ' 
The work in Tibetan is 

Examination of Three Times.” " -t ag-pa signifying “ An 

102. Paramartha (498 A.D.— 569 A.D.). 

b ° rn J n . 49S r A T) ’ Was a Buddhist ascetic 

GuntTr ol K " - n m 7 eStem India ' He was P^oed by Jlvita 

Chinese' mis^o^n^M iT later P refcer at disposal of a 
530 A n P f’ent to Magadha by the Liang Emperor Wu-ti in 

.scripts went to China with the mission which snentV™ 8 ^ man “' 
India Ho roani.^i n 1 • mission wmch spent several years in 

inuia. tie leached Canton in 546 A.D. and was presented tn +h a 

Emperor m 548 AD He orri-c-Adf i'n «/ffi A Th , XT e , ntecl to 

n f arnved in 546 A.D. at Nankin where he 

translated numerous works into Chinese. His death took nhZ n? 

China in 569 A I). 00k: place m 

CbinAQfi 55 i A D - h ® translated Vasubandhu’s Tarka-sastra into 
C inesc. He is said to have translated the Nyaya-sutra too. It 


Office* London 00 ” 8111 *^ ^ Xyl ° graph of work as contained in the India 

India ° f tWs u WOfk as eon ^ined in the 

“ The fetrf 3.55SSRS3S??? Sf *£££ Takakusu 

« ‘ worl . dB evidently stand for “ times.” lakakusns I-smg, p. 

104.) 0 5 ! C f U Tl N Smtihl C E^rlf Hiftorv 6 * 7 % ^ A PP endix IT - Nos. 
Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitakf No. P i252 ’ ^ 6dltl ° n ’ ^ 
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is further reported that he wrote a work called TTyaya-bhasya i or 
an explanation of the Nyaya-sutra in five volumes. 

* 103. SaSekaea Svamin (about 550 A.D.). 

Sankara Svamin, 1 2 3 4 * as it appears from Chinese records, was a 
pupil of Dignaga. He seems to have been a native of Southern 
India. Logic is said to have been handed down by Dignaga 
through Sankara Svamin and ten other masters to Sllabhadra, 
who was the head of the Nalanda University, and the favourite 
teacher of the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen-thsang, in 635 A.D. Accord- 
ing to the Chinese Tripitaka Sankara Svamin was the author of 
a work called Hetuvidya Hyaya-pravesa-sastra, or Uyaya-pravesa 
Tarka-sastra, 8 which was translated into Chinese by Hwen-thsang 
in 647 A.D. This work seems to be different* from the “ Nyaya- 
pravesa ” or more fully the “ Nyaya-praveso-nama-pramana- 
prakarana ” which, as we have seen, is ascribed by the Tibetans 
to Dignaga. 

104. Dharmapala. 

(about 600 — 635 A.D.). 

Dharmapala, 6 a logician, was a native of Kanclpura in 
Dravida (modern Conjeeveram in Madras). He was the eldest 
son of a great minister of the country. From his childhood he 
exhibited much cleverness, and as he was a young man the king 
and queen of the country condescended to entertain him at a 
feast. In the evening of that day his heart was oppressed with 
sorrow and, assuming the robes of a Buddhist recluse, he left 
home and applied himself with unflagging earnestness to learn- 
ing. He was admitted into the University at Nalanda in which 
he acquired great distinction. Subsequently he became the head 


1 Professor H. Ui observes : — 

He (Paramartha) also translated the Can-shwo (or lun-) tao-li-lun (one 

vol.) ; and he wrote a commentary (5 vols.) on the last, called the Explanation of 

the Cah-lan. All have been lost Can-shwo (or lun) tao-li-lun may have 

been the translation oiNyaya that the commentary consisted of five volumes 

suggests the five adhyayas of Nyaya-sutra. (Vaigesika Philosophy, p. 84). 

2 Vide Dr. Sugiura’s Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan, pp. 36, 
37. 

3 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, No. 1216, and 
Appendix I, No. 13. 

4 The Tibetans do not know Sankara Svamin at all. The Chinese pilgrim 
I-tsing, who visited India during 671 — 695, speaks of Dignaga and Dharmkirti, 
but does not mention {Sankara Svamin. Even Hwen-thsang in his Travel does 
not mention him. Sankara Svamin’ s Nyava-prave^a Tarka-6astra seems to 
correspond to No. 1216 of Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue, Is the original Sanskrit text 

of 1216 different from that of 1224 ? 

6 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. 1, p. 237 ; vol. 11, 
pp. 110 — 223, 229 and 230. Vide also Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. lvii, and Bunyiu 
Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 16. 
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°{ th ® JP niv ; ersit .y- He must have retired from Nalanda before 
635 A.D., when Hwen-thsang visited it, and found that Sllabhadra 
had succeeded him in the headship of the University. Dharmaoala 

conjointly with Bhartrhari composed a Beda-vrtti on Panini’s 
grammar. 

He was a follower of the Yogacara philosophy and was the 
author of several works such as (1) Alambana-pratyaya-dhyana- 
sastra-vyakhya ; (2) Vidyama tra-siddhi-sastra-vyak'hya ; and (3) 
Sata-sastia-vaipulya-vyakhva which was translated into Chinese 
in 650 A.D. Hwen-thsang, who visited India in 629 A.D., found 
in KauSambi the ruins of a monastery where Dharmaphla had 
refuted the arguments of the heretics. 


105. AcaRYA SiLABHADRA 

(635 A.D.). 

./ 

Sllabhadra 1 belonged to the family of the king of Sama- 
tata ( Bengal), and was of the Brahmana ' caste. He was a pupil 
of Dharmapala at the Nalanda University of which subsequently 
he became the head. / The Chinese pilgrim, Hwen-thsang, was his 

pupu in 635 A.D. Sllabhadra was a great logician and master of 

sastras. 

106 . Acarya Dharmakirti 
(about 635—650 A.D.). 

The excellent Dharmakirti, 3 called in Tibetan Chos-grags, 

Dammkirti’n life according to the accounts of all earlier 

sages, was born in the south in the kingdom 
ot Cudamam. Since, however, there is now no country of that 
name, and since on the other hand all the orthodox and hetero- 
dox alike name Trimalaya as the birth-place of Dharmakirti, it 
is to be accepted that in olden times Trimalaya was called the 
kingdom of Cudamani. His father was a Tirtha of the Brah- 
mana caste, Pari vraj aka JCorunanda by name. Endowed from 
childhood up with a very keen intellect he attained to great skill in 
the fine arts, in the Vedas and Vedahgas, in the art of healing, 
in grammar, and in all the theories of the Tirthas. When only 
sixteen or eighteen years old, he was already deeply versed in 

1 Vide BeaFs Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. 11, p. 110; and 

Takakusu’s T-teing, p. 181 . * F 

2 Vide Takakusu’s I-tsing, p, xlv. 

8 Vide Lama T§ranatha*sGeschiehte des Buddhismus vou Schiefner, pp. 175 — 


4 CudSmaru is probably the same as Co$a or Chola country in the Eastern 
Heccan. As a fact Dharmakirti was bom in the Deccan. Vide Pram a na-v ar fcika- 
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Dharmaklrti and 
Kumarila. 


the philosophy of the Tirthas. Occasionally he attended lectures 
of the Buddhists, and realised that the teachings of Buddha were 
without faults. There grew up in him a strong inclination to- 
wards Btfddhism. He donned the dress of a Buddhist Upasaka 
(devotee). When the Brahmanas inquired the reason of this he 
praised the excellence of Buddhism for which he was out-casted. 
Thereupon he came to Madhyadesa 1 (Magadha), was received 
into the Sangha (priesthood) by Acarya Dharmapala, attained 
to great learning in the three Pitakas, and knew in all 500 sutras 
and dharanls by heart. 

Dharmaklrti, desiring to become acquainted with the secret 

doctrine of the Tlrtha system, donned a 
slave-attire and went southward. On in- 
quiring who was versed in the Tlrtha sys- 
tem, he was informed that the Brahman^, Kumarila was an incom- 
parable master of the same. The assertion that Kumarila was an 
uncle of Dharmakirti is unsupported by Indian authority. Kuma- 
rila had received a large fortune from his king, owned many 
rice fields, five hundred male slaves and five hundred female slaves 
and many hundred men. When Dharmaklrti, after entering their 
service, performed the work of fifty slaves indoors and outdoors, 
Kumarila and his wife were satisfied. They allowed him to* hear 
the secret doctrines. Obtaining knowledge of the secret teach- 
ing from Kumarila, he left his house. With the wages which 
he received from Kumarila for his special services he gave a great 
feast to the Brahmanas in the night of his departure. 

Thereupon he challenged the followers of the system of 
Kanada named Kanada Gupta and other followers of the Tlrtha 
system and entered upon debates with them. The debates last- 
ed for three months, during which he withstood all his opponents 
and converted many of them to Buddhism. Upon this Kumarila 
was enraged and appeared with 500 Brahmanas for debate. He 

1 * 1 1 "I V. , . ^ was defeated should be 

killed. Dharmaklrti, who did not desire the death of Kumarila, 

induced the latter to enter upon the condition that whoever was 

defeated should accept the doctrine of the winner. Putting 


rrs* ““““ " * h * if sfexrs, 

n 

(Manusarahita 2:21). 

Couitov^An^ntlnrlin^' K® a . rticIe named “Note on the Middle 

Society, January 190^ 7 ldS m the Jourilal of the R °y al Asiatic 
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and 

ers became followers of Buddha. 1 ’ 1 and hls 500 foll °w- 

Dharmaklrti further withstood the Nirgranthas (Jainas) 
Dharmakfrti’s triumph. -Kahuvratin and others, who lived within 

turning to Dravali ( D ra vid aWm° ^ nd ^y a mountains.' 2 Re- 
were ready for dlwi tTT } he challenged by criers those -who 

actually ^eonfessed^hat^^y'were^notf equ^to^nffislit^H 8011116 

t£ b 0OTntrT 'a h d T 1 e,Ig ‘, ons sc , hools that l » d fallen into decay’ 'fa 
to meditation. ™ 1 6 lonellnes2 ° f *<» forest given up 

the krrf o?K k jfL t , 0 * at l dS » he ,f nd ° f his life » Yihara in 

the r!w 7m 1 g t ’ d a 1 ffcer havin S converted many people to 
the LasW (. Dharma ) passed away. Those of his pupils who W 

their lives had become like Brahma earrierl u;™ F ft, ’ ko , 
for cremation . Then there 6 fX o? io^ZTfZ 
seven daye the whole country ™ filled with fragrance and music. 

gam-no are said ti i t 1 0 and fche Tibetan kin S Sroh-tsan- 
• tf t a 6 S d t0 llave been contemporaries which statement 
might be accepted as authoritative. statement 

Irom this account it is evident that Dharmaklrti was a 
Dharmaklrti’s age. pupil of Dharmapala. As the latter lived 

lived ahont that t- “ 635 i 4 " 1 *' 5 Dharmakirti must also have 

that Sr S -V ' Thls date a § rees we H with the statement 
hat Dharmakirti was a contemporary of the Tibetan king Sron- 


(Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, edited by Sarat 
Chandra Das, p. 106). 

The extract may be translated thus Upon this Kumflrilt, w QO j 

appeared with 500 attendants for debate. Being defeated he and his attendant 

TwhU R Pm ’ ?UanC - e °^. extraordinary pledge, followers of Buddha atlendants 
. f , Whl | e sojourning m the Vmdhya mountains Dharmakirti was invited h„ „ 

od on h°isgate^- S Wh °’ “ “ t0k ° n ° f honour ’ had <*« following inscription reeord- 

S*r3jW5Tfl]^ , Hfq|'UiE > ’3j'3) [ 

(Dpag-bsam-Ijon-bzan, p. 10G). 

di,. fh. < SSdSSifS ZiSSUtSaS^ “ d hk d00, ““ ■ Ioop “ r 

20 
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tsan-gam-po who lived during 627—698 A.D. 1 It seems that in 
635 A.D., Dharmaklrti was very young as Hwen-thsang does not 
mention him. On the other hand I-tsing, who travelled over 
India during 671 — 695 A.D. , declares eloquently how “ Dharma- 
klrti made further improvement in Logic 55 2 after Dignaga. The 
Brahmanic logician Uddyotakara 5 is attacked by Dharmaklrti 
The Mimamsaka Suresvaracarya, 4 author of the Brhadaranyaka- 
vartika, and the Digambara Jaina Vidyananda, author of the 
Asta-sahasrika, 6 have on the contrary criticised the definition of 
perception (. Pratyaksa ) as given by Dharmaklrti, who is sometimes 
designated by the shorter name Kirti. Vaeaspati Misra 6 too 
quotes Dharmaklrti to criticise him. 

107. Pramrlna-vartika-karika. 

Dharmaklrti is the author of numerous works on Logie. The 
Pramana-vartika-karika is one of them. A verse 7 of this work 
was quoted by the Plindu philosopher Madhavacarya in the 14th 

1 Vide Wassilief, p. 54; and Csoma de Koros’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 183. 

2 Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. lviii. —I 

3 Vide K. B. Pathak’s “Bhartyhari and Kumaylia,” Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1892, vol. xviii* p. 229. 

* Cf. I 

waTfa srfMH- n 

(SureSvara’s Brhadaranyaka-vartika, 
chap, vi.) J 

6 Vide Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xix, 

1895 — 97, p. 56. . s 

a Cf. 

eTOITWro if ^ I 

(Vacaspati’s Bhamati on Vedanta- 
sutr$i, 2-2-28). 

7 The verse runs thus 

MTf^rrf^STH: II 

(Pramana-vartika-karika quoted in 
Madhavacarya’s Sarvadar^anasam- 
graha, chapter on Bauddha dar- 
3ana), 

The Tibetan version of *the verse runs as follows : — 

(Pramana-vartika-karika embodied 
in the ‘Bgtan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folio 
239. Vide Louis de la Vallee Pous- 
sin’s Le Bouddhisme d’aprds les 
sources brahmaniques, p. 34). 
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S7this D worI h - OU “ WtaS S ‘°' y ' iS Md the composi- 

It is said that Dharmakirti studied many dialectic S&stras, 
Composition of the work. his s P infc was juot satisfied. Once at 

Dignaga he heard the PramaTa-saLuecaya^ 1 HavS hSJd iffoJ 
the first time, he at once became as proficient uTtIw™ q , 
had minutely studied the work. When he heard it tbo ^ 

time, he became like Dignaga, the author of the wo k and when 
he heard it the third time he reono-n;^ ’ anc \ when 

work When he mention^’ th ,? J ® everal errors in the 
wunv vvnen ne mentioned them to Isvara Sena, the latter so far 

from being displeased, told him that he was at liberty to condemn 
all the mistakes of the work anri in v, - / ° °°naemn 
on it Willi tul • f, t0 P re P ar e a critical commentary 

“mraenterv ™ KT' 011 - “ S composed a metrical 

vartika-karika. an Qi - 

T hc Sanskrit original of the Pramana-vartika appears to be 

Subjects Of the work. los . t > , but ther e exists a Tibetan translation 3 

Oe folios 1 < 3,1 9 to T °v\ m th ? Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume 

’ ro n°s 194— 258. This translation was prepared by the Indio n 

sage Subhuti-srl-ganfi and the Tibetan interpreter Dge-wahhbio 
SS TAcd-me-ruaLigrel-iyi: 

L fZws K M W d f- WOfk is divided int0 f °nr chapters 

as follows .—( 1 ) Inference for one’s own self (in Tibetan • Ran-ai- 

ment Je of S p- P ^‘ Pa V in : S ™^™umana ) ; ( 2 ) Establish- 

PmLna JdZ\™ oa v ?■ : Ts . a -' ma 'g ru h-p a , in Sanskrit : 
SirS V ( i 3) Pe f eptl0n ( m Tibetan : Mnon-sum in 
Sanskrit. Pratyaksa) ; and (4) Words for the sake of others (in 

The* cob' ,W of g th d ° n ' g f tShig ’ “r Sanskrifc: Parartha-vakyi ) . 
lhe c olophon of the work ru ns as follows “ Here is finished 

i ntl S I^ h U S Ge t lichte Buddhismus"von Sehiefner, p. m 
Jt seems that isvara Sena, in whose house Dharmakirti heard the Vm mono 
samuccaya, was not a direct pupil of DiVnae-a for wh lTnLf r ^ Pramana- 
A.D., Dharmakirti lived about 635 A.D. ® g ’ ’ Dlgn8ga Iwed about 600 

India Office^ London?^ °° Py ° f *** W ° rk embodied «» B 5 tau-hgyur of the 

( Pram S na- v Sr tika-k arika in Bstan- 
bgyur, Mdo, Ce, leaf 258). 

_ Vide Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Introduction to “ Bilingual In Hay m 
yayabmdu published in the Bibliotheca Indica series of Calcutta. 
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the Pramana-vartika-karika of Sri Dharmaklrti who was born in a 
family of the Deccan , who exposed largely the errors of all the 
vicious texts (of the Tlrthikas), whose fame filled the entire earth 
cUid who as a great sage had no rival . 55 5 


108. Pramana-vartika-vrtti 

• * 


There was a sub-commentary on the Pramana-vartika-karika 
called Pramana vartika-vrtti by Dharmaklrti himself. The Sans- 
krit original of this work is lost. There exists, however a 

Ann o pj t . , . . ^ -hgyur, Mdo, Ge, folios 

420-535 In Tibetan the work is named Tshad-ma-rnam hgrel- 

gyi-hgrel-wa. In the concluding lines of the work Dharmaklrti 

is described as “a great teacher and dialectician, whose fame 

faLed all quarters of the earth and who was, as it were a lion 

pressing down the head of elephant-like debaters .” 2 * ’ 

109. Pramana viniscaya. 


Pramapa-viniSeaya, quoted* by Madhavacarya, is another 
i on Logic by Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original of this 

hayu/of^ X - Vlograph of this work embodied in the Sstan- 

2 ^-q-y g-q^- gpcf- silyq^-Sj. 

. (Pramana-vartika-vj-tti opening lines). 

. u e following verses of Pram ana- viniscaya were mi otarl in tim c 0 »„ n i 

"Z Uthtn^; A.D a r_ ha by the Hindu^hilosopher MXt~a' 


*rr*frsgMiafr *urf% hwt i 

HcfiTatt II (e»f) 

^^rarfsisfl; h (^) 

^HIJfTsftl yurWT I 

n* , ar ) 


p « T . ( Pram ana-vinigeaya, chap. I). 

brahmanique^’ p e p! a 3 J a a n d L°° ^ h Boaddbis ™ Capras les sources 

versions as follows “ 34 ‘ ld ® ntlfies the a bove verses with their Tibetan 

^•^q'trpyiSiy^ ,, 


“.tycrslyq^-gy || 

[| ( ^ ) 

!| ( p ) 
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work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation > 

0 1 m the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 259 — 347 Thetransla 

*\ by *5® Fajita Parahita Bhadra 

hes^a “inifytog ^DeLmiStfon” (Tp^ “^ tnan-pat- 
Knowledge.” The £t?dSd 

dwab™ ' in^ t °* Per “ pti °,“ (i " Tibet * n: Mnomsnm-etandl 
cnc’s r!wi, Jjf ff.' -rs. 1 ’ 1 , : Pr ?>yatea-v yavaatka) ; (2) Inference for 

1 -l*. o !? T. 111 ^ 1 ^ )e ^ an • Ran-gi-don-gyi-rjes-su-dpag-pa inSans- 
| fri r fc p ; . ftvarthanumana) ; and (3) Inference for the sake of others 
(in a be tan : (_.shan-gyi-don-gyi-rjes-su-dpag-pa, in Sanskrit • Parar- 
ihanumana). In the concluding lines Dharmaklrti is described 
as a gieat sage of unrivalled fame born in Southern India 


110, Wyaya-bindu. 

An analysis of the Nyaya-bindtt. 

Nyaya-bmdu is another excellent work on Logic by Dharma- 

Subjeets. kliti. The Sanskrit original of this work 

serins W ? 8 - discovered a ^ on g the palm-leaf manu- 

Sir h f ”\ tho , Jaina temple of Santinatha, Cambay, and 

p i P ?f Shed ”\n ie Eibliofcheea Indica seri es of Calcutta by 

wor ?n ii P T ff n ’i There exists a Tibetan translation* of the 
v °rk in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 347 — 355. The work 

j n | r !» ta Tf - S caU ® d BigS-pahi-thigs-pa signifying “A Drop of 

tion tin ij,^, dmdc ; dmt0 th ree chapters as follows: (1) Percep- 
tion (in Tibetan: Mnon-sum, in Sanskrit: Pratyahsa ) ; (2) In 

terence for one s own self (in Tibetan : Bdag-gi don gyi-x ies-su- 

dpag-pa m Sanskrit : Svarthanumana) ; and (3) Inference for the 

sake of others (m Tibetan : Gshan-gyi-don-rjes-su-dpag-pa, in Sans- 


If 

jf 

( Pram a na-viniScay a , chap. I, embodied 
in. the Tibetan Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce 
folios 272, 274 and 273 wspectively). 

bgyur'ofX Londlr °* thi8 W ” k 6mb ° died “ th ° 

B,tan I ltvnr T l l~ tan xylograph of the NySya-bindu embodied in the 

Iher-baMd tLTc 1 w? L , or }? on ’ m ah ° the excellent edition of F. J. 

hAtTn Tl'i Th b , ar ? s i knfc 6cht,on of the Nyaya-bindu and TikS (by F. J. Shere- 
n * qilil oh B ° , ava (l a . )1 - w - Compare a “ Bilingual Index of Nyayabindu ” by 
■Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhuijana in the Bibliotheca Indica series. y 
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krit : Pararthanumana). Some of the subjects discussed in the 
work are noted below. 


Perception. 

In chapter I, it is stated that all objects of man are accom- 
plished by perfect or valid knowledge. 
tion efiniti ° n ° £ Percep ~ Valid knowledge is of two kinds : (1) Percep- 
1 * tion (in Sanskrit: Pratyaksa) and (2) In- 

ference (in Sanskrit: Anumava). Perception, which is knowledge 
derived through the senses, etc., is described as that which is free 
from preconception ( Jcalpana ) and devoid of error (i abhranta ). Pre- 
conception refers to the experiences of false images which appear 
real as if they were capable of being addressed and touched, e.g. 
the shadow of a tree may appear as the tree itself or a rope may 
appear as a snake. Error is caused by such causes as darkness, 
quick motion, journey by boat, shaking, etc. ; for instance, to a 
man journeying by boat, trees on both banks appear to move. 
Perception is of four kinds : (1) perception by the five senses ; (2) 
perception by the mind ; (3) self-consciousness; and (4) knowledge 
of a contemplative saint. An object of perception is like itself 
(sva-laJcsana) while an object of inference is like any one of its 
class (samanya-laJcsana) ; for instance, a cow which I see is a 
peculiar one possessing an infinite number of qualities which dis- 
tinguish it from all cows, whereas a cow which 1 infer is a general 
one possessing certain qualities in common with other cows : that 
is, perception is individual knowledge while inference is general 
knowledge. According to the proximity or remoteness of an 
object, perception of it varies. This is the peculiar character- 
istic of an object of perception, and this characteristic proves 
the object to be absolutely real ( : paramartha-sat ), as it shows that 
it possesses some practical efficiency, and this characteristic also 
shows that perception is a source of valid knowledge for it exactly 
corresponds to the object perceived. 


Inference for one’s 

In chapter II, Inference for one’s own sen (nmrtnanm , 

„ _ ., . , T . is defined as the knowledge of the inferable 

for one’s own°seH. erenCe derived through the reason or middle term 

bearing its three forms or characteristics. In 
the instance ‘ this hill has fire, because it has smoke,’ the know- 


ledge of the hill as having fire is derived through 
the reason or middle term. 

Forms or characteristics The three forms or chara 
of the middle term. reason or middle term are „ 

(1) The middle term must abide in the minor term, e.g. 


which is 
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The hill has fire, 

Because it has smoke, 

Like a kitchen, but unlike a lake. 


reas .°ning there must be ‘ smoke ’ on the ‘ hill.’ 

hnmilncrniitf t6rm . mUSt abide only in cases w ^ ich are 

^smote 8 ’ ten ?’. in above reasoning 

that contain fire ‘ Wh, ° h * S iomolo S 0 " B tUnJ 

hetemlL™! ^ ““f n6vec abide “ «» which are 

heterologous from the major term, e.g. in the above reasoning 

smoke does not abide in a lake which is heterologous from 
things that contain fire. b 


Three kinds of the “* ld ~ le term is of three kinds 

middle term. according to the relation which it bears to 

the major term-, thus : — 


e.g 


O - -i** ^ V4-I. u . KJ « 

(1) Identity (in Tibetan : Ran-bshin, in Sanskrit : Svabhava) 

This is a tree, 

Because it is simsapa. 

(2) Effect (in Tibetan : IJbras-bu, in Sankrit : Karya ), e.g. 

Here there is fire, because there is smoke. 

. < 3 ) Non-perception (in Tibetan: Mi-dmigs-pa, in Sanskrit- 

Anupalahdhi) , which is of 11 kinds as follows 


(i) Non-perception of identity (Svabhavanupalabdhi), e.g. 

Here is no smoke, because it is not perceived (though 

tmt) K ° SUCh a natUre thafc it is Perceptible if exis- 

(ii) Non-perception of effect (Karyanupalabdhi), e.g. 

Here there are no causes of smoke of unobstructed capa- 
... city, because there is no smoke here. 

(in) of the pervaderor container (Vyapakanupa- 

/- v i> there is no Simsapa, because there is no tree at all 

1V labdW) 0 ” contrary t0 idontit y (Svabhava-viruddhopa- 

There is no cold sensation here, because there is fire. 

(v) ereeption of the opposite effect (Viruddha-karyopalabdhi), 

€.<7. 

f ^here is no cold sensation, because there is smoke. 

(vi) iercep tl on of contrary connection (Viruddha-vyaptopa- 

labdhi), e.g. r r 

Even the destruction of the past entity is not certain, 

' . because it is dependent on other causes. 

(vn) Perception contrary fc> the effect (Karya- vir uddhopalabdhi) , 
e*g. 

Here there are no causes of cold of unobstructed capa- 
city, because there is fire. 
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(viii) Perception contrary to the container (vyapakaviruddho- 
palabdhi), e.g. 

Here there is no icy sensation, because there is fire. 

(ix) Non-perception of the cause (Karananupalabdhi) , e.g. 

There is no smoke, because there is no fire. 

(x) Perception contrary to the cause (Karana-viruddhopa- 

labdhi), e.g. 

Hair on his body does not stand erect, because he sits 
near a fire. 

(xi) Perception of effect contrary to its cause (Karana-viruddha- 

karyopalabdhi), e.g . 

This place does not contain any person on whose body 
hair stands erect, because there is smoke here. 


Inference for the sake of others. 

In chapter III, Inference for the sake of others ( ParartKa - 

numana) is defined as the declaration of 

for D t 6 to sake 0°f f 0th2s 6nce t . he ^ree-formed middle term in words : 

that is, when the reason is set forth in 
words with a view to producing a conviction in others, it is said 
to be an inference for the sake of others. 

Inference is a kind of knowledge ; and words are here called 
inference by the attributing of effect to cause, for, though they 
are not themselves knowledge, they produce it. Inference for the 
sake of others is of two kinds : (1) positive or homogeneous (in 
Sanskrit : Sadharmyavat) ; and (2) negative or heterogeneous (in 
Sanskrit : Vaidharmyavat ), as follows : — 

(a) Sound is non -eternal. 

Because it is a product, 

All products are non-eternal as a pot (positive). 

(b) Sound is non-eternal, 

Because it is a product, 

No non -non-eternal, i.e. eternal (thing) is a product as 
ether (negative). 

The minor term (Pahsa) is that to which the relation of the 

Thesis. major term is to be proved, as — This hill 

has fire, because it has smoke. In this 
reasoning f hill 9 is the minor term which is to be proved as having 
# ^ re ^kich is the major term. A minor term and its correspond- 
ing major term combined together, constitute a proposition which, 
when offered for proof, is called a thesis. 

Fallacies of the thesis There are four fallacies of the thesis 

£>r Paksabhasa. (PaksdbhaSCt ) . 

A thesis is fallacious if it is incompatible with— 

(1) Perception, e.g . Sound is inaudible ; 

(2) Inference, e.g Sound is eternal ; 

(3) Conception, e.g . The moon is not luna (&asi a-candra) ; or 
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(4) One s own statement, e.g. Inference is not a source of know- 
ledge. 

It lias already been stated that the middle term must possess 

Fallacies of the middle c ^ ara ' cteristics Fallacies of the 

term. middle term (Hetvabhasa) occur even if 

, . one the characteristics is unproved, un- 

certain or contradictory, thus — 

A. Unproved ( asiddha ). 

(1) Sound is eternal, because it is visible. 

(Visibility of sound is admitted by neither party). 

(2) Trees are conscious, because they die if their bark is 

taken off. 

(This pecular kind of death of trees is not admitted by the 
opponent). 


(3) The hill has fire, because it has vapour. 

(Vapour as an effect of fire is questioned). 

(4) The soul is all* pervading, because it is perceived every- 

where. 

(It is a matter of doubt whether the soul is perceived every- 
where). 


B. Uncertain (anaikantiJca ) . 

(I) Sound is non-eternal, 

Because it is knowable. 

(The knowable is too general, because it includes the eternal 
as well as the non-eternal). 

(6) A certain man is omniscient, 

Because he is a speaker. 

( reason is not general enough, for speakers are not neces- 
sarily either omniscient or non-omniscient). 

C. Contradictory (viruddha). 

(7) Sound is eternal, 

Because it is a product. 

(Here 6 product ’ is not homogeneous with 4 eternal,’ that is, 
the middle term is opposed to the major term), 

(8) Sound is eternal, 

Because it is a product. 

(Here £ product ’ is not heterogeneous from c non-eternal ’). 

Example is of two kinds: (1) homogeneous and (2) hetero- 

Fallacies of the homo- geneous. Fallacies of the homogeneous 
geneous example. example occur as follows : — 
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(1) Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal. 

Like action. 

(Action cannot serve as an example, because it is not eternal, 
that is, because it is excluded from the major term). 

(2) Sound is eternal. 

Because it is incorporeal, 

Like atoms. 

(Atoms cannot serve as an example, because they are not incor- 
poreal, that is, because they are excluded from the middle term). 

(3) Sound is eternal* 

Because it is incorporeal. 

Like a pot. 

(Pot cannot serve as an example, because it is neither eternal 
nor incorporeal, that is, because it is excluded from both maior 
and middle terms). 


(4) This man is passionate. 

Because he is a speaker, 

Like the person in the street. 

i . ^ . ill , . nnot serve as an example, as it is 

questionable whether he is passionate, that is, it involves doubt 
as to the validity of the major term). 

(5) This man is mortal, 

Because he is passionate, 

Like the person in the street. 

(This example involves doubt as to the validity of the middle 
is passionate^ ** 1S questionable whether the person in the street 


(6) This man is non-omniscient, 
Because he is passionate, 

Like the person in the street. 


. ( This sample involves doubt as to the validity of both the 

nerlnn ^ mi< ^ dIe t . erms > tliat is, it is questionable whether the 
person m the street is passionate and non-omniscient). 


(7) This man is passionate, 
Because he is a speaker, 
Like a certain person. 


(This example is unconnected (t manvayd ), for there is no 

')’ <,Mme0ti0n be ‘ WMn b9 “ ? ‘ ' »nd beSg a 


(8) Sound is non- eternal, 
Because it is a product, 
Like a pot. 
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_i ThlS ,- eXample r olTOS the fallacy of ‘connection unshown, ’ 
apradamtanvaya : the connection should be shown as follows • 
All products are non-eternal like a pot). 


(9) Sound is a product, 

Because it is non-eternal, 

All non-eternal things are products like a pot. 

(The example involves the fallacy of inverted connection, 
vipantanvaya : the real connection should be shown as follows : 
All products are non-eternal like a pot). 

ample^ m ^ ar ^ ^ ere are n ^ ne fallacies of the heterogeneous ex- 

Refutation {Dusana) consists in pointing out in the reasoning 

Refutation. of ai ? opponent any one of the fallacies 

. mentioned above. The fallacies or sem- 
blances or refutation are the analogues or futilities called in Sans- 
krit Jati. 1 

In the concluding lines of the Nyayabindu it is stated by the 
Concluding part. translators that “ Dharmakirti vanquished 
, , e Rtire Tirthikas as Sakyamuni had 

subdued the large army of Mara ; and as the sun dispels darkness, 
the Nyayabindu has exterminated the Atmaka theory (that is the 
Tirthika doctrine) — wonderful V 1 


Dharmakirti criticises Dignaga. 

The opposition of the middle term to the major term is a 

Implied contradiction. ¥ ind , °* faIla °y Galled contradiction which 

1S admitted by both Dignaga and Dharma- 
kirti. Opposition of the middle term to the implied major term 
(in the event of the major term being ambiguous) is noted by 
Dignaga in his Nyaya-prave§a 8 as another kind of fallacy called 
implied contradiction (in Sanskrit : isja-vighata-krt-viruddha , and 
in Tibetan; chos-kyi-khyad-par-phyin-ci-log*tu-sgrub-par-byed- 


1 For Jati vide Nyaya-sutra, Book I, aphorism 58. 

2[ !i 

ii 

•N5 . ■ 

(NySya-bindu). 

8 Vide Nyaya-prave3a, Fallacies of the Middle Term, concluding lines. 
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pa). Dharmaklrti in his Nyaya-bindu rejects this view saying 
that this second contradiction is included in the first kind . 1 

An illustration of the second or implied contradiction is given 
thus : — 

The eyes, etc., are for the use of another, 

Because they are composite things, 

Like a bed, seat, etc. 


Here the major term C£ another ” is ambiguous, inasmuch as 
it may signify either a composite thing (e.g. the body) or a non- 
composite thing (e.g. the soul). There would be a contradiction 
between the middle term and the major term if the word “ another ’ 9 
were used by the speaker in the sense of a non-composite thing, 
but understood by the listener in the sense of a composite thing. 
The reasoning would then involve a contradiction of the middle 
term to the desired or implied major term. 

Dharmaklrti 2 in his Nyaya-bindu considers this case as an 
illustration of the first or natural contradiction. A word , which is the 
major term of a proposition, can, as such, admit of only one mean- 
ing^ and if there is ambiguity between the meaning expressed and 
the meaning implied the real meaning is to be ascertained from 
the context. If the meaning implied is the real one> there is a 
natural contradiction between the middle term and the major 
term. 


Dignaga 3 mentions yet another fallacy called the ££ non- 


Non-erroneous contra- 
diction. 


erroneous contradiction” (viruddha vyabM- 
cari, called in Tibetan : hgal-wa-la-mi- 
hkhrul-pa) which he includes among the 


(Nyaya-bindu, Peterson’s edition. 
Bibliotheca Indica series, chapter 
III, p. 413. 

^ irrisT i s sped i 

(Nyaya-bindu-tlka, Peterson’s edition, 
Bibliotheca Indica series, chapter 
III, p. 78). 

Compare K. B. Pathaka’s “ On the authorship of the Nyaya-bindu” in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XIX, p. 51. 

2 Nyaya-bindu, A.S.B., chapter III, pp. 113—114. 

3 Vide Nyaya-praveSa in the Bstan-hgy ur , Mdo, Ce, leaf 185. 
bee ante Nyaya-prave^a, fallacy of the middle term. 

*r*r ^T^Tssnir i sr ^ixrrsi f^ynisr 

(Nyaya-bindu-tika, p. 84 

^Compare alS ° J oumal > Bomb ay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XIX, 
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fallacies of uncertainty.” It takes place when two contradic- 
tory conclusions are supported by what appear to be valid 
reasons, e g . : ‘ 

A Vai§esika philosopher says : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 

Because it is a product. ■ 

A Mlmaiiisaka replies : — 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is audible. 

The reasons employed in the above cases are supposed both 
to be correct according, respectively, to the tenets of the Vaise- 
sika and Mimamsa Schools, but as they lead to contradictory 
conclusions they are uncertain and, as such, fallacious. * " 

Dharmaklrti 1 in the Nyaya-bindu rejects this fallacy of 
‘ ‘ non- erroneous contradiction,” on the ground that it^does not 
arise in connection with inference and is not based even on the 
scripture. A reason or middle term, which is valid, must stand to 
the major term in the relation of identity, casuality or non-per- 
ception, and must lead to a correct conclusion. 

Two conclusions which are contradictory can not be sup- 
ported by reasons which are valid. Two different sets of scrip- 
ture too can not be of any help in the establishment of two 
contradictory conclusions inasmuch as a scripture can not over- 
ride perception and inference, and is authoritative only in the 
ascertainment of supersensuous objects. The non-erroneous con- 
tradiction is therefore impossible. 

In opposition to Dignaga, Dharmaklrti* maintains that ‘ex- 
The function of an ex- ample ’ is not a part of a syllogism, as it is ; c 
am P le - . included in the middle term, e.g . 


1 Nyaya-bindu, chap. Ill, p. 115. 

Car] jrwr&smr i 

(Nyaya-bindu, Peterson’s edition, 

Bibliotheca Indica series, pp. 115 

116). 

The omission of if is perhaps an oversight. The or negation appears in ^ 
the Tibetan version which runs as follows : — 

(Nyaya-bindu, Sher-batski’s edi- 
tion ; St. Petersburg, p. 193). 
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The hill is fiery, 

Because it is smoky, 

Like a kitchen. 

In this reasoning the term ‘ smoky ’ includes a 1 kitchen ’ as well 
as other similar things, hence it is almost unnecessary to cite the 
example ‘kitchen.’ Nevertheless, says Dharmakirti, the exam- 
ple has this much value 1 that it points out in a particular way 
what has been expressed in a general form by the middle term : 
thus, the general expression “all smoky things are fiery ” is made 
more impressive by the particular example ‘ kitchen ’ which is 
smoky as well as fiery. 

111. Hetu-bindu-vivarana. 

The Hetu-bindu-vivarana is another excellent work on Logic by 
Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work is lost, but^there 
exists a Tibetan translation 2 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo. Ce, folios 
355 — 375. The work in Tibetan is called Grtan-tshigs-kyi-thigs-pa 
signifying “A Drop of Reason.” The work is divided' into three 
chapters as follows : — 

(1) Relation of identity between the middle term and the 
major term (in Tibetan: Ran-bshin-gyi-gtan-tshigs, in Sanskrit: 
Svabhava-hetu) ; ( 2) Relation of effect and cause between the 
middle term and the major term (in Tibetan : IJbras-buhi-gtan- 
tshigs, in Sanskrit: Karya-hetu ) ; and (3) Relation of negation 
between the middle term and the heterogeneous major term 
(in Tibetan: Midmigs-pahi-gtan-tshigs, in Sanskrit: AnupalabdH- 
hetu). 

112. Tarka-nyaya or Vada-nyaya. 

The Tarka-nyaya or Vada-nyaya is another treatise on Logic 
by Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work is lost, but 
there exists a Tibetan translation 8 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo Ce 
folios 384 — 416. The work in Tibetan is called Rtsod-pahi-rigs- 
pa, signifying the “ Method of Discussion.” The Tibetan transla- 
tion was prepared by the great Indian sage Jtlana-srl-bhadra 
and the Tibetan interpreter-monk Dge-wahi-blo-gros. The trans- 
lation was retouched by the great Pandita Dlpahkara (of Vikra- 
manlpura in Bengal, born in 980 A.D. and started for Tibet in 
1040 A.D.) and the interpreter-monk Dar-ma-grags. 


1 . . . . . gsrff i 

(Nyaya-bmdu, p. 116). 

London^ 6 00nSulted the 00 Py embodied in the Bjtan-hgyur of the India Office, 
r r V „ !) 1 have oonsulted the WOf k embodied in the Bstan-hgyur of the India Office, 
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113 . Santanantara-siddhi. 

L°± is V b P ut th ,T ^ 

JfnTd ’ w d °’^ Ce u foho ? 41 6 — 420. The work in Tibetan is 
called Rgyud-gshan-grub-pa signifying “P roo f nf +u° n J 

nuity of Succession ” The TibH-an fvoT,°i +• °* 0b t,Be Conti- 

Indian saw ViSnddb* q if beta ? translation was prepared by the 

BpSefs. V ‘ iUddha Sunha and the ^‘*1 official interpreter 

114 . Sambandha-pariksa. 

existe a Tibetan translation- in the Bstan-igyur, Mdo,' Ce folios 
375—3,7. The work m Tibetan is called Hbrel-wa-brtag-pa signi- 
fying Examination of Connection.” The Tibetan translation 

was prepared by the Indian teacher Jnana-garbha and the inter- 
preter Vande-nam-mkhas. 


115. SambancUaa-pariksa-vrtti. 

The Sambandha-parxksa-v|*tti 3 is a commentary on the Sam- 
banaha-parxk§a by Dharmakirti himself. The Sanskrit original 
of the work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the 
^Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 377 — 384. The work in Tibetan 
is called Hbrel-wa-brtag-pahi-hgrel-wa. 


116 . Devendrabodhi 
(about 650 A.D.). 

Devendxabodhi, called in Tibetan Lha-dwan-blo, was a con- 
temporary of Dharmakxrti/ and so lived about 650 AD He 
wrote the following work on Logic 

The Pramana-vartika-pahjika, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma- 
rnam-bgrel-gyi-dkah-hgrel, signifying « An Explanation of Difficul- 
ties m the Pramaija-vartika of Dharmakirti.” The Sanskrit origi- 
nal of this work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 5 in 
the Bstan-hgyur , Mdo, Che, folios 1—380. The translation was 


T yi? ve consulted the Tibetan version embodied in the Bstan-hgyur of the 
India Office, London. “ " s,y 

Londo ^ laVe consu ^ e<: l copy embodied in the Bstan-hgyur of the India Office, 


T ,. S 1 ^ ave consulted the copy of this work embodied in the Bstan-hgyur of fcha 
India Office, London. 

* Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Sehiefner, pp. 186 — 187. 

I consulted the work in the monastery of Labrang in Sikkim in 1907. 
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prepared, by the Indian sage Subhuti-sri and the Tibetan inter- 
preter-monk Dge-wahi-blo-gros. 

This story 1 is told regarding the composition of the Pramana- 
vartika-panjika : — 

Dharmaklrti chose Devendrabodhi to write a commentary on 
his Pramana-vartika After Devendrabodhi had finished the com- 
mentary for the first time and had shown it to Dharmaklrti, the 
latter erased it with water. After he had compiled it a second time 
Dharmaklrti burnt it in fire. He then compiled it a third time' 
and gave it to Dharmaklrti with the observation; “Since the 
majority of men are incompetent and time is fleet ing I have 
written this commentary for the people of lighter understanding.” 
This time Dharmaklrti allowed the work to exist. 

117. Sakyabodhi 
(about 675 A.D.). 

Sakyabodhi 2 is stated to have been a pupil of Devendrabodhi. 
He seems to have lived about 675 A. D He was the author of the 
following work : — 

The Pramana vartika(-panjika)-tika, called in Tibetan: Tshad- 
ma-rnam-hgrel-gyi-hgrel-b§ad, which is an annotation on the 
Pramana- vartika-panjika of Devendrabodhi. The Sanskrit origi- 
nal of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan 
translation 3 4 * w j hich covers volumes Je and Xe of the Bstan-hgyur 
Mdo. The translation was prepared by the interpreter Dge-wahi- 
blo-gros. 

118. VlNITA DEVA 
(about 700 A.D.). 

Yinita Deva,* called in Tibetan Dul-lha, lived in Nalanda 
during the time of king Lalita Candra, son of Govi Candra, and 
Dharmaklrti died during the time of Govi Candra. Vimala 
Candra, the father of Govi Candra, was married to the sister 
of Bhartrhari, who sprang from the ancient royal family of Malwa. 
Supposing this Bhartrhari to be identical with the famous gram- 
marian of that name who died in 651 — 652 A.D., 6 we may place 
his contemporary Govi Candra in the middle of the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. This is exactly the time when Dharmaklrti died. 
Hence we may conclude that Lalita Candra, son of Govi Candra, 


1 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Sehiefner, pp, 186 — 187. 

2 Vide Taranath’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Sehiefner, p. 187. 

* * this work in the monastery of Labrang in Sikkim in 1 907. 

4 I™ 6 Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Sehiefner, pp. 195—198, 

^72 ; Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan edited by Sarat Chandra Das, pp. xlviii, 108. 

6 Vide Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. lvii. 
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flourished towards the end of the 7th century A D Vinita 
contemporary of Lalita Candra, must also have livid about tS 
time, a view which harmonises with the date of DWm!v^+- th 

Tv i — j ^ ^ commentaries. 

doparacana cakra 'wrrd^fh^f ^ am P us autbor °f the Samayabhe- 
oparacana-oakra, wrote the following works on Logic •— “ 

Nyaya-bmdu-tlka, called in Tibetan • T?,v,r. t ?.i '• 
cher-h o-rel wa TO VnVh : a „ j * •, llbetan • RigS-pahi-thigs-pa-rgya- 

of Dharmakirti h Tb P d i “l® d , c ° m mentary on the Nyayabindu 

Tibetan^ranshtion nf J f ^ ma ° f this work is lost, but a 

folios ? A tiI + £ . b ,. exists m the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, She, 
folios l-- 43 , The translation was prepared by the Indian saj?e 

Jma Mitra and the interpreter of Shu-chen named Vande-ye-seL 

Hetu-bmdu-tika, called in Tibetan : Gtan-tshigs-kyi-thigs-pa- 

bfS^nf TM grel ’ W i a - r hlC S, 1S a detailed commentary on the Hetu- 

b , d 1 1 iil m + f irtl ‘ Tde S “ sknt original of this work appears 

. 1 MdJ U 9l tLe f e r eX18 i t i S « a Tlbetan translation % in the Bstan- 

hgyur, Mdo, She, folios 116-205. The translation was prepared 

b f the Indian teacher Prajna .Varm a and the interpreter-monk 
of Shu-chen named Dpal-brtsegs-raksita 

Vada-nyaya-vyakhya, called in Tibetan: Rtsod-pahi-rigs-pahi- 

Ll ", e1 :™- 1 whlch 1S a commentary on the Vada-nyaya (otherwFse 
called Tarka-nyaya) of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of 
this .work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan transla- 
tion; m the Batan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folios 39-65. The work 
opens thus: ‘ Who is self-perfected in sweet logical discussion, 
supieme in patience, affection, charity and self-restraint, and who 
is the most excellent of logicians— to him (Buddha) bowing down 
1 compose a commentary on the text of Vada-nvaya.” 

Sambandha pariksa-tika, called in Tibetan Hbrel-pa-brtag- 
paji-rgya-cher-hsad-pa, which is a copious commentary on the 
Sam b andhaparlksa of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of 
tms work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 4 in the 
Batan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folios 1-24. The translation was prepared 
by the Indian sage Jnana-garbha and the Tibetan interpreter 

_ “ Who is entirely unconnected with the world, and is yet 
designated as the supreme teacher of it— to him bowing down 
fully I explain the Sambandha-pariksa.” 

Alambana-pariksa-tlka, called in Tibetan Dmigs-pa-brtag- 

■ “ I . , M , | r . - rill-, - - II II I - a* 

(i.mW^Si7 0 T k was _ brought down to Calcutta by the British Mission to Tibet 

JS .hiss' M Sir„ pe 5S“ °"* r “ ->* » “ »" 

6 1 have consulted the India Office copy. 

4 I have consulted the India Office copy. 

21 
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pahi-hgrel-bsad , is an annotation on the Alambana-parlksa of 
Dignaga. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, 
but there exists a Tibetan translation 1 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, 
Ze, folios 186—200. The translation was prepared by the Indian 
sage Sakya-siriiha and the interpreter Vande-dpal-brtsegs of Shu- 

chen. The work opens thus : — 

“ Meditating on the merciful Omniscient One, and saluting 
him by my head, I compose the Alambana-pariksa-tlka. 

It ends thus : — 

“Here is finished the Alambana-pariksa-tlka, which is a 
clean work of the teacher Vinita Deva who weighed all sorts of 
alambana (objects of thought), and is a lion of speakers con- 
founding the brains of the Tirthika- elephants. 

Santanantara-siddhi-tlka, called in Tibetan : Rgyud-gshan- 
grub-pahi-hgrel -bsad , being a commentary on the Santanantara- 
siddhi of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears 
to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation * in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Tshe, folios 1—21. The translation was prepared by 
the Indian sage Visuddha-simha and the interpreter of Shu-chen 
named Dpal-rtsegs-raksita. 

119. Ravi Gijpta 
(about 725 A.D.). 

Ravi Gupta, 3 called in Tibetan : Ni-ma-sbas, was born in 
KaSmlra. He was a great poet, dialectician and Tantric teacher, 
who established 12 great religious schools in his native country 
and Magadha. He was a contemporary of king Bharsa of Varen- 
dra, and flourished before Jayanta, the author of Nyaya-manjarl. 4 
He must have lived in the first quarter of the eighth century A.D., 
for his disciple the famous Tantric monk Sarvajna Mitra 5 lived in 
the middle of that century. Ravi Gupta is mentioned in the 
inscription of Vasanta Sena 8 as the Sarva-dandct-nayaka and 
Mahaprcdihara in the Gupta samvat 435 corresponding to 754 A.D. 
He was the author 1 of the following work on Logic : — 


1 I have consulted the India Office copy. 

2 I have consulted the India Office xylograph of the Tibetan version. 

3 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 146, 147, 
243 ; and Dpag-bsam-.ljon-bzah, part i, pp. 90, 101, 118, xxxvii. 

(Nyaya-mafijarl, chap. VII, p- 462, edited 
by M.M. Gahgadhara Sastri). 

6 Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhu Sana’s Sragdhara Stotra, Introduction, p. xxx, 
printed in the Bibliotheca Indica series of Calcutta. 

3 Indian Antiquary, vol. IX, p. 167. 

7 For Ravi Gupta’s Arya-kosa see Rockhill’s Buddha, p. 228; and tor nis 
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Pramana-vartika-vrtti called, in Tibetan: Tshad-nia-rnanx- 
hgrel-gvi-hgrel-pa, which is an annotation on the Pramana-vllrtika 
of Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to 
be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 1 in the Bstan-hgvur 
Mdo, Tshe, folios 132 — 252. 

120. JlNENDRABODHI 
(about 725 A.D.). 

In the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Re, there is the Tibetan version of 
a work called Visalamala-vati-nama-pramana-samuceaya-tika.. 
This version was prepared by the Tibetan interpreter Rdo-rje- 
rgyal-mtslian with the assistance of Dpal-ldan-blo-gros. 

The author of the original work was Jinendrabodhi, called 
in Tibetan Rgyal-dwah-blo-gros, who was comparable to the 
Bodhisattva (Bodhisattva-deslya.). He is perhaps the same person 
who wrote the well-known Nyasa on the grammar of Panini 
in the eighth century A.D. 

121. Santa Raksita 
(749 A.D,). ' 

* 

Santa Raksita, 2 called in Tibetan : Shi-wa-htsho, was born 
in the royal family of Za-hor [in Bengal or near Lahor ?]. The 
exact date of his birth is unknown, but it is stated that he 
was born at the time of Go Pala who reigned up to 705 A.D. 
and died at the time of Dharma Pala who became king in 
765 A.D. He followed the Svatantra Madhyamika school, and 
was a Professor at Nalanda. He visited Tibet at the invita- 
tion of King Khri sron-deu-tsan who was born in 728 A.D. 
and died in 864 A.D. The king, with the assistance of Santa 
Raksita, built in 749 A.D. the monastery of Sam-ye 3 in Tibet, 
modelled after the Odantapura Vihara of Magadha. Sam-ye 
was the first regular Buddhist monastery in Tibet and Santa 
Raksita was its first abbot. He worked in Tibet for 13 years, 
that is, until 762 A.D. He was known there under the name of 
Acarya Bodhisattva, and was the author of the following works 
on Logic : — 

Vada nyaya-vrtti-vipaiicitartha, called in Tibetan : Rtsod-pahi- 
rigs-pahi-jhbrel-pa-don-rnam-par-hbyed-pa, an elaborate commen- 


works on Tantra, see Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Sragdhara Stotra, Introduc- 
tion, pp. v — vii. 

1 I have consulted the copy of the India Office, London. 

2 Vide Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah edited by Sarat Chandra Das, C I.E., Calcutta, 
. 1 1 # 

& For Sam-ye, qwurasr vide Csoma de Keros’ s Tibetan Grammar, p. 183; 

Sarat Chandra Das in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 1881, Part I, 
p, 22G; and Waddell's Lamaism, p, 28. 
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tary on the Vada-nyaya of Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original 
of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan transla- 
tion 1 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Tshe, folios 21 — 131, and in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folios 65- 186. The translation was pre- 
pared by the Indian sage Kumara-srl-bhadra and the Tibetan inter- 
preter-monks venerable Ses-rab and Hbro-sen-kar (who was a 
native of the province of Hbro or Do) in the holy monastery of 
Bsam-yas (Sam-ye). The work opens thus : — 

“ Who constantly dispersing darkness by the ray of the heap of 
various pure precious qualities, exerted himself in fulfilling the desire 
of various sentient beings and rejoiced to do good to the entire 
world — to that Manju-srl bowing down in reverence, I compose 
this concise and stainless Vada-nya-vrtti-vipancitartha.” 

Tattva-samgraha-karika, called in Tibetan : De-kho-na-nid- 
bsdus-pahi-tshig-lehur-byas-pa j a work containing memorial verses 
on a summary of the Tattvas. The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 2 in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, He, folios 1 — 146. The translation was prepared 
by the Indian Pandita Gunakara-srI bhadra (belonging to the re- 
ligious circle first instituted by the great king Lalitaditya in the 
incomparable city of Kasmlra) and the great Tibetan interpreter 
the Sakya monk Lha-bla-ma-shi-wa-hod in the province of Guge 
(S.-W. Tibet). The work reviews various systems of philosophy 
such as the Samkhya, Jaina, etc. 3 


1 I have consulted the xylograph of this work contained in the India Office, 
London. 

2 I have consulted the work in the monastery of Labrang, Sikkim, which I 
visited in June 1907. For a detailed account of this work vide my 44 Samkhya 
Philosophy in the Land of the Lamas” in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal , new series, Vol. iii, No. S. 

a Tattvasarhgraha herein noticed is quite different from the Tattvasmmasa, a 
Brahmanic work on the Sarhkhya philosophy, a manuscript of which is contained 
in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Dr. George Biihler, during his explorations of the Bfhat-juana-kosa in the 
temple of Parlva-natha at Jesalmir, found in 1873 a Pot hi, consisting of 189 ancient 
palm-leaves showing the characters of the 12th or 13th century, and bearing on the 
outside corner the title kamala- sila-tarka ( vide Dr. G. Biihler \s correspondence 
with Bai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, O.I.JE., published in the Journal of the 
Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta , Vol. i, part ii, p. x). The real name of the work, 
according to Dr, Biihler, is Tarka-sarhgraha. Now, this Tarka-sarhgraha is nothing 
but Tattvasamgraha of $anta Baksita with the commentary, by Kamala Slla. 
The introductory part {Mafrgala) of the Tarka-sarhgraha, as noticed by Dr* 
Biihler, runs as follows : — 

V&rrmTWNTSIlt^ LTSrSrei KPS«T | 

»sieGg wfji wfsftrofsrftjww i 
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The subject-matter of the work begins thus : — 

From JPYQidl%dj%Qj (the primordial matter or nature) possessed 
of entire powers, all sorts of effects are produced. ” 


W TOEITO’ fi rfifi II 

111© introductory part in the Tattvasarfograha is identical with, th© above, as is 
evident from the Tibetan version extracted below:— 

xA'q'ij^qq ’^'*!] jj 

^•q^’q^’or^uq^-q^gj jj 

jf 

I! 

jj 

^*q^*^cd if 

^^'q^^*|'q^q]’^'545| If 

ff 

£t|^'5|-^ij|!5I-q-»|^-q^'q || 

q^q-gq^-sh^iV^'q^ ff 

Ifrf^l'i’^'q^’q^zji-^'q jj 

jj "O 

f^?q # ^gq*q^’a^iq*q*^ jf 

* N4> 

qjq*§|^-q|5jE;^-q*g*q5’^-EJ] ff 

jf 

fj 

•o 

Dr. Biihler further observes that the first section of the Tarka-sarhgralm 
contains (examination of God), (examination 

of Kapila’s doctrine of the soul), (examination of the 

soul according to the Upanisads), f^pcwr^-^nft^T (examination of permanent 
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The work is divided into 31 chapters, viz. : (1) examination 
of nature (in Sanskrit : Svabhava parlksa, in Tibetan: Rah-bshin- 
brtao-pa) • (2) examination of the sense-organs (in Sanskrit: In- 
driytpariksd , in Tibetan: Dwan-phyug-brtag-pa) ; (3) examina- 
tion of both (in Sanskrit: Ubhaya-panksa , in Tibetan : Gnis-ka- 
brtao’-pa) : (4) examination of the theory that the world is self-ex- 
istent (in Sanskrit : e J$Qcit~svci>bh(XjVCL vadct m ‘pctTzksG , in Tibetan . Hgro- 
wa-rah-bshin-du-smra-wa-brtag-pa) , (o) examination of !Brahma 
the presiding deity of sound (in Sanskrit : Sabda-Brahma-pariksa, in 
Tibetan* Sgrahi-tshans-pa-brtag-pa), (6) examination of the soul (in 
Sanskrit Pur usa- parlksa, in Tibetan: Skyes-bu-brtag-pa) ; 7) ex- 
amination of the Nyaya and Vaises ika doctrines of the soul (in Sans- 
krit * JSfydya-valsssika-parikalpita-purusa-'parlksa , in Tibetan . Itigb- 
na-can-dan-bye-brag-pas-kun-tu-brtags-pahi-skyes-bu-brtag-pa) , 

(8) examination of the Mlmamsaka doctrine of the soul (in Sanskrit : 
Mimamsaka-kalpita-atma-pariksa, in Tibetan : Spyod-pa-pas-brtags- 
pahi-bdag-brtag-pa) ; (9) examination of Kapila s doctrine of the 
soul ("in Sanskrit : Kapila-parikalpita-dtma-pariksa , in Tibetan : 
Ser-sky a-pas-kun-tu-brtags -pahi-b dag-brtag-pa ) ; (10) examination 
of the Digambara Jaina doctrine of the soul (in Sanskrit . Digctm- 
bara- parikalpiia-dtma-panksa , in Tibetan. Nam-mkhahi-gos-can- 

gyis-kun-tu-brtags-pahi-bdag -brtag-pa) , (11) examination of the 

Upanisad-doctrine of the soul (in Sanskrit : U panisad-kalpita-dtrm- 
parlksd, in Tibetan : U-pa-ni-sa-di-kas-brtags-pahi-bdag-b?tag- 
pa); (12) examination of the Vatsiputra_ doctrine of the soul (m 
Sanskrit ■ V dlslpiiiTCij-lcoIpitOi-dt rnci-pcinksd , in Tibtan . Gnas-mahi- 
bus-bdao’-brtag-pa) ; (13) examination of the permanence of enti- 
ties (in Sanskrit : Sthira paddrtha-pariksa in Tibetan: Brtan-pahi- 
dnos-po-brtag-pa) ; (14) examination of the relation between Karma 
and its effect (in Sanskrit: Karma-phala-sambandha-parlksd , m 
Tibetan ■ Las-daii-hbras-buhi-hbrel-pa-brtag-pa) , (15) examination 
of the meanhig of the word ‘ substance ’ (in Sanskril ;: Dravya-pad- 
drtha-parllcsd , in Tibetan: Rdsas-kyi-tshig-gi-don -brtag-pa) ; (16) 
examination of the meaning of the word quality ; (m Sanskrit: 
Guna-sabdartha-panksa, in Tibetan: Yon-tan-gyi-tshig-gi-don- 
brtag pa) ; ( 17 ) examination of the meaning of the word Karma 
(in Sanskrit : Karma-&abddriha-pariksa, m Tibetan . Las-kyi-tshig 
cd-don-brtag-pa) ; (18) examination of the meaning of the word 
generality or genus (in Sanskrit : Samanya-sabdartha-parlksa in 
Tibetan: Spyilii-tshig-gi-don-brtag-po) ; (19) examination of he 
meaning of the words ‘generality and ‘ particularity (m Sanskrit : 


entity), ote. The last colophon appears to him to be WtWT* (examination 

of the doctrine of self-evidence). These are the very subjects treated m the 
Tattvasamgraha. So the two works are identical. 
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Sammya-visesa-sabddrt ha-pariksd, in Tibetan: Spyi-dan-bye~bra^- 
gi-tsmig-gi-don-brtag-pa) I (20) examination of the meaning of the 
word J co-existent cause 5 (in Sanskrit: Samavaya-sabddrtha- 
pariksd , in Tibetan : Hdu-wahi-tshig~don-brtag-pa) ; (21) examina- 

^_° n 7 meai ^i^g of the word 4 sound J (in Sanskrit : Sab- 

dartha- panics a, in Tibetan : Sgra-yi-don-brtag-pa) ; (22) examina- 
tion of the definition of perception (in Sanskrit : Pratyaksa-lak - 
sana-parilcsa , in Tibetan : Mnon-sum gyi-mtshan-hid-brtag-pa) ; 
(23) examination of inference (in Sanskrit : Anumanaparlksa, in 
Tibetan : Rjes-su-dpag-pa~brtag-pa) ; (24) examination of other 
kinds of valid knowledge (in Sanskrit : Pramanantara-panksa , in 
Tibetan: Tsha d-ma-shan-br tag-pa ) ; (25) examination of the 
doctrine of evolution (in Sanskrit : Vivartccvada-parilcsa , in 
Tibetan: Hgyur-war-smravwa-brtag-pa) : (26) examination’ of the 
three times (in Sanskrit: Kodatray a- pariksd , in Tibetan: Dus- 
gsuin brtag-pa) ; (27) examination of continuity of the world 
(in Sanskrit : Samsard-santati-pariksd , in Tibetan : Iljig-rten- 
rgyud-pahi-brtag-pa) ; (28) examination of external objects (in 
Sanskrit: Vdhydrtha-pariksd, in Tibetan: Phyi-rol-gyi-don-brtag- 
I>a); (29) examination of 6ruti or Scripture (in Sanskrit: 
Sruti-pariksa , in Tibetan : Thos-pa-brtag~pa) ; (30) examination of 
self-evidence (in Sanskrit : Svatah-pramanya-panksa , in Tibetan : 
Ran-las-tshad-ma-drtag-pa) ; and (31) examination of the soul 
which sees things beyond the range of senses (in Sanskrit : 
Anyendriyatitartha-darsana-purusa-panksa, in Tibetan : Gshan-gyi- 
dwan-po-las-hdas-pahi-don mthon-wa-can-gyi-skyes-bu-brtag-pa). 


122. Kamala Sila 
(about 750 A.D.). 

Kamala Sila, 1 also called Kamala Srila, was a follower of 
Santa Raksita. He was for some time a Professor of Tantras 
in Nalanda whence he was invited to Tibet by king Khri- 
sron-deu-tsan (728 — 786 A.D.). While in Tibet he vindicated 
the religious views of Guru Padma-sambhava and Santa Raksita 
by defeating and expelling a Chinese monk named Mahayana 
Hoshang. He was of wide fame and the author of the following 
works : — 

3N yaya-bindu-purva-pakse samksipta, called in Tibetan Rigs- 
pahi-thigs-pahi-phyogs -sna-ma-mdor-bsdus-pa, a summary of criti- 
cisms on the Nyayabindu of Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original 
of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan transla- 


1 Vide Ppag-bsam-ljon-bzan, part i, p. 112, edited by Sarat Chandra D as, 
and also the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, vol. i, part i, 
p. 10, and WaddelFs Lamaism, p. 31. 
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tion 1 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, She, Folios 106 — 115. The trans- 
lation was prepared by the Indian sage Visuddha Simha and the 
interpreter monk of Shu-chen named Dpal -rtsegs-raksita. 

Tattva-samgraha pahjika, called in Tibetan De-kho na-hid- 
bsdus-pahi-dkah-hgrel, a commentary on the Tattva-saihgraha of 
Santa Raksita. The Sanskrit original of this work is lost, bnt 
there exists a Tibetan translation 2 of part I of this work in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, He, Folios 146 — 400, and part II of it in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ye, Folios 1 — 385. The translation was pre- 
pared by the Indian sage Devendra Bhadra and the interpreter 
monk Grags-hbyor-ses-rab . 


. 123. Kalyana Raksita 
(about 829 A.D.). 

Kalyana Raksita, 3 called in Tibetan Dge-bsrun, was a great 
dialectician and teacher of Dharmottaracarya. He flourished 
during the reign of Maharaja Dharma P&Ia who died in 829 A.D. 
He was the author of the undermentioned works 4 : — 

Sarvajna-siddhi-karika, called in Tibetan Thams-cad-mkhyen- 
pa-grub-pahi-tshig-lehur-byas-pa, signifying “ memorial verses on 
the attainment of omniscience.” It is contained in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folios 201 — 202, and begins with a salutation to 
Sarvajna. 

Vahyartha-siddhi-karika, called in Tibetan phyi-rol-gyi-don- 
grub-pa-ces-bya-wahi-tshig-lehur, which signifies memorial verses 
on the reality of external things. The Sanskrit original of this 
work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 202 — 210. The translation was prepared 
by the Vaibhasika teacher Jina Mitra of Kagimra and the Tibetan 
interpreter-monk Dpal-brtsegs-raksita. 

Sruti parlksa, called in Tibetan Thos-pa-brtag-pahi-tshig- 
lehur-byas-pa, which signifies 'memorial verses on the examina- 
tion of Sruti or verbal testimony.’ The Sanskrit original of this 
work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in 
the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 210 — 211. 


1 I have consulted the copy brought down by the British Mission to Tibet in 
1904. 

2 I consulted this work in the monastery of Labrang, Sikkim, which I visited 
in June 1907. 

3 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Sehiefner, pp. 216 — 219: 
and Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah, p. 114. The particle ‘bsrun’ signifies “protected” 
and is an equivalent for Sanskrit “Raksita.” But Sehiefner has taken it as an 
equivalent for “ Gupta.” This does nob seem to be correct, for the Tibetan 
equivalent for Gupta is “ sbas.” 

4 I have consulted Kalyana Raksita’s works in volume Ze of the Bstan- 
.hgyur lent to me by the India Office, London. 
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^ An y a P°ha vicara karika, called in Tibetan Gshan-la brtag-pahi- 
tshig-lehur-byas-pa, which signifies c memorial verses on the deter- 
mination of a thing by the exclusion of its opposites.’ The Sans- 
krit original of this work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan trans- 
lation in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze 5 Folios 211—213. 

Isvara-bhanga-karika , called in Tibetan Fwan-phyug-hjig- 
pahi-tshig-lehur-byas-pa, which signifies 'memorial verses” on 
the refutation of God. 5 The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 214—215 


1 24. DHARMOTTARACARYA 
(about 847 A.D,). 

Dharmottara 1 (Acarya Dharmottara or Dharmuttaracarya), 
called in Tibetan Chos-mchog, was a pupil of Kalyana Raksita 
and of Dharmakara Datta of Kasmlra. He appears to have 
flourished in Kasmlra while Yana Pala was reigning in Bengal 
about 847 A.D., and is mentioned by the Brahmana logician 
Srldhara ' 2 about 991 A.D. and by the Jaina philosophers Mal- 
lavadin the author of Dharmottara-tippanaka about 962 A.D. 8 
and Ratnaprabha Suri* the famous author of Syadvada-ratna- 
karavatarika dated 1181 AD. Dharmottara was the author of 
the following works : — 

Hyaya-bindu-tika, called in Tibetan Rigs-pahi-thigs-pahi-rgya- 
cher-hgrel-wa, a detailed commentary on the Nyaya-bindu of 
Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original 6 of this work was preserved 
in the Jaina temple of ^antinatha, Cambay , and has been pub- 
lished by Professor Peterson in the Bibliotheca Indica series of 
Calcutta. There exists a Tibetan translation 6 in the Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo, 8he, Folios 43 — 106. The translation was prepared by the 
Indian sage Jnana-garbha and an interpreter-monk of Shu-chen 


1 Vide Taranatha’s Geschiehte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 225; and 
Dpag bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 114. 

* Vide N y ay a- k and a 1 1 , p. 76, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series. 

3 The Jaina logician Mallavadin (q.v.) wrote a gloss called Dharmottara- 
tippanaka on DharmottaracSrya’s Nyayabindutika. The year 884 in which 
Mallavadin flourished corresponds to 827 A.D. or 962 A.D. according as we take 
it to refer to Vikrarna-sarhvat or Sakasarhvat. On one supposition Mallavadin 
was a contemporary of Dharmottara and on the other he flourished a century 
later. 

* m i tfir ir ^ i 

(Syadvada-ratnakaravatSrikS, p. 10, Jaina Yasovijaya series of Benares). 

& The palm-leaf manuscript of the Nyaya-bindu- tlka preserved in Cambay 
bears the date of sarhvat 1229 or 1173 A.D, (Peterson’s Third Report, p. 33). 

6 I consulted the copy brought down by the British Mission to Tibet during 
1904. The Tibetan version % has also been edited by P. J. Sherbatsld and printed 
in Russia. 
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named Dharmaloka, and afterwards recast by the Indian sage 
Sumati-klrti and the Tibetan interpreter-monk Blo-ldan-ses-rab. 
Nyayabindu-tlka begins thus “ Sugata, the conqueror of lust, 
etc., has overcome this world, the source of series of evils begin- 
ning with birth: may his words dispelling the darkness of our 
mind attain glory.” 1 

Pramana-parlksa, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-brtag-pa, signi- 
fying ‘ an examination of Pramana or the sources of valid know- 
ledge.’ The work begins with salutation to Sugata. The Sans- 
krit original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a 
Tibetan translation * in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 215—253. 
The translation was prepared by monk Blo-ldan-ses-rab. 

Apoha-nama-prakarana, called in Tibetan Gshan-sel-wa, signi- 
fying ‘ a treatise on the determination of a thing by the exclusion 
of its opposites.’ The Sanskrit original of this work appears to 
be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 3 in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 254 — 266. The translation was prepared 
by the Kasmlrian Pandita Bhavyaraja and the interpreter-monk 
Blo-ldan-ses-rab, in the incomparable city of Kaismlra. 

Para-loka-siddhi, called in Tibetan IJjig-rten-pha-rol-grub-pa, 
signifying ‘ proof of the world beyond.’ The Sanskrit original of 
this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan transla- 
tion 4 in the Bstan-hgvur , Mdo, Ze, Folios 266 — 270. The trans- 
lation was prepared by the great Pandita Bhavyaraja and the 
interpreter-monk Tshab-ni-ma-grags during the lifetime of Sri 
Harsa Deva (king of Kasmlra, 1089 — 1101 AJD.) in the great 
incomparable city of Kasmlra. 

The work begins thus : — 

“Some say that the world beyond is possessed of the charac- 
teristics of a complete separation from the link of consciousness 
which began from before birth and continued after death, etc.” 

Ksana-lrhanga- siddhi, called in Tibetan Skad-cig-ma-hjig-pa- 
grub-pa, signifying ‘ proof of the momentariness of things.’ The 
Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists 
a Tibetan translation 6 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 
270 — 282. The translation was prepared by the Indian sage 
Bhavyaraja and the interpreter-monk Blo-ldan-ses-rab. 

Prarnana-viniseaya-tika, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-rnam- 


1 srpgfwt ajTnrawsrspra* i 

(Nyayabindutiktt, chap. I). 

2 I have consulted the India Office copy. 

3 I have consulted the India Office copy. 

* I have consulted the India Office copy. 

6 I have consulted the India Office copy. 
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nes-kyi-tlka, which is a commentary on the Pramana-viniScaya of 
Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be 
lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 1 2 in the Bstan-hgyur 
Mdo, Dse, folios 346, and We, Folios 1 — 188. The translation 
was prepared by the Kasmlrian Pandita Parahita Bhadra and 
the Tibetan interpreter JBlo-ldan-ses-rab in the model city of 
Kasmira. In the concluding lines of the work Dharmottara, the 
author of it is described as “ the excellent subduer of bad dis- 
putants (quibblers).” % 


125. Mukta-kumbha 
(after 900 A.D.). 

Mukta-kumhha, 3 called in Tibetan Mu-tig-bum-pa, was the 
author of a work called Ksana-bhanga-siddhi-vyakhya, which is a 
commentary on Dharmottaracarva’s Ksana-bhahga-siddhi. Muk- 
ta-kumbha must have flourished after 847 A.D., when Dharmot- 
tara lived. 

The Ksana-bhanga-siddhi-vyakhya is called in Tibetan Skad- 
cig-ma-hjig-grub-pahi-rnam-hgrel. The Sanskrit original of the 
work appears to be lost, but a Tibetan translation 4 is embodied 
in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 282 — 301. This version was 
prepared by the Indian sage Vinayaka and the interpreter-monk 
Grags-hbyor-&es-rab . 

126. Arcata 
(about 900 A.D.). 

Guna-ratna Suri, 6 the famous Jaina author of the Saddarsana- 
samuccaya-vrtti, who lived in 1409 A.D., mentions the Tarkatika 
of Areata.* Arcata is also mentioned by the Jaina philosopher 
Ratnaprabha Suri, 7 the well-known author of Syadvadaratnakara- 
vatarika, dated 1181 A.D. In the Jaina Nyayavatara-vivrti 8 it 
appears that Arcata criticised Dharmottaracarya who lived about 
847 A.D. Roughly speaking he flourished in the 9th century A.D. 


1 I have consulted the India Office copy. 

2 I (Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, We, Folio 1S8). 

8 The name Muktakumbha is restored from Tibetan. 

4 I have consulted the work belongingto the India Office, London. 

6 Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Jaina Logic under “ Gunaratna Suri.” 

6 Vide Dr. Suali’s edition of the Saddargana-samuccaya-vytti, chapter on 
Bauddha dar^ana. 

7 SETUTT. . . t (Syadvada- 

ratnakara vatarika , chap, i, p. 17, published in Jaina Yagovijaya granthamSla of 
Benares). 

3 Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s edition of the NySyavatara with vivyti 

which has been published by the Indian Research Society of Calcutta. 
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Areata was the author of the following work on Logic : — 

Hetu-bindu-vivarana, called in Tibetan Gtan-tshigs-thigs-pahi- 
hgrel-wa, being a commentary on the Hetu-bindu of Dharmaklrti. 
The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, but there 
exists a Tibetan translation 1 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, She, Folios 
205 — 375. It is divided into four chapters treating respectively 
of (1) Identity (in Tibetan: Ran-bshin, and in Sanskrit: Sva- 
bhava ) ; (2) Effect (in Tibetan: hbras-bu, and in Sanskrit: 
Karya) ; (3) Non-perception (in Tibetan : Mi-dmigs-pa, and in 
Sanskrit : Anwpalabdhi ) ; and (4) Explanation of Six Characteris- 
tics (in Tibetan : Mtshan-nid-drug-bsad-pa, and in Sanskrit : Sad- 
lahsana-vyahliyd) . In the beginning of the work it is stated that 
Areata was a Brahmana, and from the concluding part it appears 
that he lived in Kasmlra. The Tibetan version ends thus : — 

In the city of Kasmira, the pith of Jambudvlpa, the com- 
mentary (on the work) of Dharmaklrti, who was the best of sages 
was translated. From this translation of Pramana the pith of 
holy doctrines, let the unlearned derive wisdom.” 4 

127. Asoka 
(about 900 A.D.). 

Asoka, otherwise known as Pandita Asoka or Acarya Asoka, 
is called in Tibetan Mya-nan-med. It is stated that through his 
spiritual instructions 3 Candra-Gomin (q.v.) was able to behold the 
face of Avalokitesvara the Lord of supreme mercy and Tara the 
saviouress. 

A§oka quotes Dharmottara * (q.v.) and must therefore have 
flourished after 847 A.D. We may approximately place him at 
about 900 A.D. 


1 The volume She, containing this work, was brought down by the British 

Mission to Tibet in 1904. I borrowed it from the Government of India. 

* 

(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, She, folio 375). 

Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 95, Sarat Chandra Das’s edition, Calcutta). 

•t ^T^TTsrei^i i 

ff favrTfli snuff i J 

(Avayavi-nirakarana, in six Nyaya Tracts, edited by M.M. Hara Prasad 
Shastri, Calcutta p. 8.) 
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, w He wrote two logical treatises? viz. Avayavi-nirakarana 
(Refutation of the whole) and Samantja-dusana-dik-pmsaritd 
(Horizon of the refutation of generality extended). The first work 
If Avayavi-nirakarana, which begins with a salutation to Samanta- 
b ladra, upholds the theory that the whole (a vayavi) is a mere 
collection of its parts (avayava) beyond which it has no separate 
existence. There is no eternal relation 0 called inherence (sama- 
vdya) existing between a whole and its parts. 

The second work, viz. Samanya-dusana-dik-prasarita, begins 
with a resolution to oppose those who maintain that there Is a 
category named generality ( samanya ) which, being one and eter- 
nal, abides in many individual objects. It is argued that though 
we can see fingers as individual things, we cannot see fingerness 
as a generality pervading all fingers. 

That Asoka had to defend himself against the attacks of 
many JBrahmana philosophers is evident from the last verse of 
his Avayavi-nirakarana which runs as follows : — 

“ Having uprooted the numerous thorns of criticism fabricated 
by wicked intellects, [ have cleansed the broad moral path 
of our Teacher. Let people removing their spites, move on bv 

4* I k I o v\ n 4- 1 J 


128 . Can DB. v Gomin (Junior). 

(about 925 A.D.). 

Candia Gomin, called in Tibetan; Zla-wa-dge-bshen, was 
His life. bom ui a Ksatriva family in the east as 

Varendra (modern Rajshahye in Bengal). 
He was endowed with a very keen intellect and acquired distinc- 
tion in liter aturo , grammar, logic, astronomy, music, fine arts 

* ^ two treatises Avayavi-nirakarana and Samanya-dusana-dik-prasarita 
are included in the*; Six Nyiiya Tracts/’ edited by M.M. Kara Prasad sLstri in 
the Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta, 

(Avayavi-nirakarana, p. 78). 

(Samanya-d usana-dik-prasarita, Calcutta, p. 64). 

(Avayavi-nirakarana, p. 93). 

* Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 145—146, 

148 158 ; and Dpag- bsam-1 j on- bzan edited in the original Tibetan by Sarut 

Chandra Das, Calcutta, pp. 95- 
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and the science of medicine*. Under. Acarya Sthiramati he learnt 
the Sutra and Abhidharma Pitakas of the Buddhist scripture, and 
was converted to Buddhism by the Vidyadhara Acarya Asoka. 
He had an ardent faith in the Buddhist god Avalokitesvara and 
the goddess Tara . 1 He was offered in marriage a daughter of the 
king of Yarendra. Being told that she was named Tara, which 
was the name of his tutelary deity, he, thinking it improper to 
accept her hand shrank from her with fear. Upon this the king 
became angry and put Oandra Gomin into a chest which was 
thrown into the Ganges. The chest was carried down until it 
stopped at an island at the place where the Ganges flows into 
the ocean. Candra Gomin with deep reverence offered a prayer 
to goddess Tara by whose blessing he got out of the chest He 
resided in the island, which was in course of time named 
Candra' dvlpa 2 or the island of Candra. He as a Buddhist devotee 
( upasaka ) established there stone-images of Avalokitesvara and 
Tara At first only fishermen ( kaivarta ) settled in the island, but 
afterwards other people came to live there. Gradually the island 
became a town. 

There was another Candra Gomin called Candra Gomin the 
senior who went to Ceylon and on his way back found in 
Southern India, in the house of Vararuci, Yaga Mesa’s (Patanjali’s) 
Bhasya on Panini’s grammar. Finding that it contained ‘'many 
words but few thoughts,”, he himself composed a commentary 
on Panini, which was named Candra-vyakarana . 3 Afterwards 
he came to Nalanda — the store-house of knowledge — and met 
there Candra-kirti, the famous commentator on the Madhya- 
mika Philosophy of Arya Nagarjuna. Candra Gomin himself 
was a follower of the Yogacara system expounded by Arya 
Asaiiga. While Candra Klrti and Candra Gomin entered upon 
philosophical discussions people used to observe 1 : “Alas! the text 


. 1 ^° r Candra Gomin’s “ Arya-Tara-antarbali-vidhi ” vide Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana s_ SragdharS-stotra , Introduction, pp. xx. xxi. onandia 

. J Candra-dvipa is situated in the district of Barisai in South-eastern Bengal 
at a place where the Padma, which is a main outlet of the Ganges falls into 
yarendra, in which Candra Gomin was born, is identical with the 
Rajshahye division m North-eastern Bengal through which the Padma flows. 

- < 3 * ^or C an d ra -vyakarana vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s KaceSyana and 
'"t’" pn Literature, Grammar, Rhetoric and Lexicography, as pre- 
N . f “ Tlb r e * th f Jou ™ al of the Asiatic Sciety of Bengal, new series, Volfiii, 
Germany 07 ' Candra-vyakarana m the original Sanskrit has been printed in 

^ *0 


Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 96, 
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of AryaNagarjuna is medicine to some but poison to otters 
whereas the test of invincible Arya Asahga is very ambrosia to 
all men. It is further stated that Candra Gomin threw the orisi- 

thit^rw^'not 0 int ° a T 11 at Nalanda > thinking 

that it was not better than the one which Candra ICTH-i Bar! 

written. At that time Tara and Avalokitesvara appeared before 
him saying : Though Candra Kirti is overwhelmed with nride as 
a sage, your work is more useful than all others and will do im 
mense good to the world.” They raised the manuscript from this 
well, which was thence reputed as “ Candra’s well” (in Sanskrit - 
Candra-kupa and in Tibetan: Tsandrahi-khron-pa), the water of 
which was wont to be drunk by people in the belief that thereby 
their intellect would become sharp. Candra Kirti was however 
a great^ admirer of Candra Gomin. When the latter ’arrived at 
Nalanda the monks refused to give him a reception sayin 0- that 
it was not proper for priests to welcome a mere devotee (uplsaka). 
Hearing this, Candra Ivlrti brought three chariots two of which 
were occupied by himself and Candra Gomin respectively, while 
m the third was placed an image of Manjusri, the Buddhist god of 
learning, the chariots passed through the town in a great 
procession, attended by the whole body of priests who came reallv 
to recite hymns to Manjusri, but apparently to accord a fitting 
welcome to Candra Gomin. 1 * It is not known as to whether the 
Candra Gomin lived at a time when Slla, son of Sri Harsa, reigned 
in Ivanoj and Siiiiha of. the Lucchavi dynasty reigned in Varendra 
Ihe famous poet Ravi Gupta was a contemporary of Bharsa 
son of Siiiiha. Sri Harsa seems to be the same as kino- Harsa 
Vardhana who was a contemporary of Hwen-thsang and" reigned 
in G4T A. I). His son Si I a seems, on a rough calculation to 
have reigned in 700 A.D., when his contemporary Candra Gomin 
must also have lived. Jaina Hema Candra Suri who lived durina 
1088—1172 A.D., refers to Candra Gomin while Jayaditya,* the 

famous author of the Ka§ikS,-vrtti, who died in 661 662 AD 3 

does not mention him. This may be explained on the supposi- 
tion that Candra Gomin lived after Jayaditya, but preceded 
Hema Candra. 


The other Candra Gomin called Candra Gomin the junior 
seems to have lived about 925 A.D., as his preceptor Arya A§oka 
(q.v.) flourished about 900 A.D. It is not known with certainty 
as to whether Candra Gomin, the author of Candra Vyakarana 
was identical with the sage of that name who was acontem- 


1 Vide Opag-bsam-lj on-bzah , pp. 95— 96. 

f Vide Professor I. Kiolhorn’s ** Indra Gomin and other grammarians” in 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. xv, June 1880, pp. 181, 184. 

8 Vide Takakusu’s I-taing, p. lvii. 
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porary of Candra Klrti. But it may be asserted safely that 
Candra Gomin, the logician, was different from either. 

Candra Gomin was the author of the following work on 
Logic : Hyayal^ka-siddhi, or Nyaya-siddhyaloka, called in Tibetan : 
Rigs-pa-grub-pahi-sgron-ma, signifying a lamp of, logical rea- 
soning.” -The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, 
but there exists a Tibetan translation 1 in the Bstamhgyur, Mdo! 
Ze, folios 200 — 201. The translation was prepared by Pandita 
Sr. Sita-prabha and the interpreter-monk Yairocana. 


129. Prajnakara Gupta 
(about 940 A.D.). 

Prajnakara Gupta, 2 called in Tibetan Ses-rab-hbyun-gnas- 
sbas, lived at the time of Maha Pala, who died in 940 A.D. He 
was a lay devotee and is quite different from Prajnakara Mati, 
who was a monk and keeper of the southern gate of the univer- 
sity of Vikrama-sila during the reign of Canaka in 983 A.D. 
Prajnakara Gupta was the author of the following works : — 

Pramana-vartikalankara, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-rnam- 
hgrel-gyi-rgyan , which is a commentary on the Pramana-vartika 
of Dharmaklrti. The Sanskit original of this work appears to be 
lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 3 which is divided into 
two parts. The first part extends over Polios 1—352 of volume 
Te, and the second part Folios 1—328 of volume She of the 
Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo. The translation was prepared by the 
great Kasmlrian Pandita Bhavya-raja and the Tibetan interpre- 
ter Blo-Idan-Ses-rab. Subsequently, it was looked through by 
Sumati and the interpreter Blo-ldan-§es-rab. The translation has 
the advantage of having been assisted by numerous sages of the 
great monastery of Vikramasila in Middle India, under the- super- 
vision of the great wise Pandita Sri Sunaya-srl Mitra and also of 
the wise JPandita Kumarasr! of the model city , of Ka§mlra. 

Sahavalambha-niseaya, called in Tibetan Lhan-cig-dmigs-pa- 
nes-pa, signifying “ the ascertainment of objects and their know- 
ledge arising together.” The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 4 in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 301 — 308. The translation was 
prepared by the Nepalese Pandita Santi Bhadra and the Tibetan 


von Sehiefner, pp. 230, 


1 1 have used the India Office copy. 

* Taranatha’s Geschiehte des Buddhismus 
235; and Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 116. 

in June!T907. ted ^ W ° rk “ th ® monaster y of Labrang in Sikkim, which I visited 

* 1 have consulted the India Office copy. 
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interpreter-monk Sakya-hod of the village of Sen-dkar in the 
province of Hbro (Bo). 

130. A Cary a Jetari 
(940 — 980 A.D.). 

Jetari ‘ or Acarya Jetari, called in Tibetan Dgra-las-rgyal-wa, 
was born of a Brahmana family. His father, Garbhapada lived 
in Varendra at the court of Raja Sanatana, who was a vassal to 
the JPala kings of Magadha. Being expelled by his kinsmen 
Jetari became a Buddhist devotee and worshipped Manju§ri > 
by whose grace he became a perfect master of sciences. He re- 
ceived from king Maha Pala the royal diploma of Pandita of the 
University of Vikramasila* 

The famous Dlpahkara or Srljnana Ati§a is said, when very 
young, to have learnt five minor sciences from Jetari. Maha Pala 
reigned up to 940 A.D. and Dipankara was born in 980 AD. 
Their contempoiary , Jetari, must have lived between those dates ^ 

He was the author of the following works 1 2 3 * on Logic 

^ Hetu-tattva-upadesa, called in Tibetan Gtan-tshigs-kyi-de-kho- 
na-nid-bstan-pa, signifying c instruction, on the real nature of the 
middle term in a syllogism. 55 The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur , Mdo, Ze, Folios 344—354. The translation was 
prepared by the Indian sage Pandita Kumara-kalasa and the 
Tibetan interpreter-monk Sakya-hod. 

Dharma-dharmi-viniscaya, called in Tibetan Chos-dan-chos- 
can-gtan la-dwab-pa, signifying c< determination of the minor and 
major terms. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be 

lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the Bstan-hsrvur 
Mdo, Ze, Folios 354—359. " * 

Balavatara-tarka, called in Tibetan Bis-wa~hjug-pahi-rtog-ge 
signifying 4 4 children’s introduction to Logic/ 5 The Sanskrit origi- 
nal of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan 
translation in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 359—372. The 
translation was prepared by the Indian sage Naga Raksita and 
the Tibetan interpreter of the province of Sum-pa (in Amdo) 
named Dpal-mchog-dan-pohi-rdo-rje. The work begins thus : — 

4 4 Who by the lustre of his sermon has completely dispersed 
and cleared the veil of the gloom of ignorance, who is a single 


1 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 230 — 233 * 
and Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzafi, p. 1 10. 

2 Vide the “ Journal ” of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, vol. i, part i 

p. 8. 

3 The Volume Ze, of the Bgtan-hgyur, Mdo, containing Jetari’s works, was 

lent to me by the India Office, London, 

22 
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lamp to three worlds — may that Bhagavan long remain victori- 
ous.” 1 It consists of three chapters named respectively: m 
Perception; (2) Inference for one’s own self; and (3) Inference 
for the sake of others. 


131. Jin a 
(about 940 A.D.). 


Jina, called in Tibetan Rgyal-wa-ean, was the author of the 
following work : — 


Prams na-vartikalankara-t!ka, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma- 
rnam-hgrel-gyi rgyan-gyi-hgrel-bsad, a voluminous work, the 
Tibetan version of which occupies volumes De and Ne of the 
Bstan-hgynr, section Mdo. This version was prepared by Pandita 
Dipahkara Raksita of Vikramasila (who arrived in Tibet in 1045 
A.D.) and the Tibetan interpreter, Byah-chub-ses-rab of Shan- 
shun. 


Jina, the author of the original work, is probably the same 
as Jina Bhadra of Korikana, 4 who was a contemporary of Vagl- 
Svaraklrti, about 940 A.D. 


132. Ratnakirti 
(about 940 — 1000 A.D.). 

Ratnakirti, 3 called in Tibetan Rin-chcn-grags, was a Professor 
at the University of Vikrama-sila. As he was a teacher of Ratna- 
kara Siinti (q.v.) he must have flourished about 950 A.D. This 
Ratnakirti, designated as Mahapcmdita, deeply erudite, is different 
from the sage of that name who was patronised by King Vimala 
Candra of Bengal, Kamarupa and Tirhut about 650 A.D. 

Ratnakirti criticises the views of Dharmottara, 4 Nyaya- 




(Bstan-hgynr, Mdo, Za, folio 359). 

* Z* TarSnatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Sehiofnor, p. 235. 

8 6 T®r5n5tha s Gosehichte des Buddhismus von Sehiofnor, pp. 234 — 235, 

_ ’ l"*'- *1®° Ppag-bsam-Ijon-bzah, p. 105, edited by Sarat Chandra Das, 

Oalcotta. 

I lie colophons of Apohaniddhi and Khclh abhuiuju-siddh i run as follows : — 


sr u=5nft Wqrmwf i 
f% #®«®t ’saniiffr g sfrat: n 
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bhu§ana 1 and Vacaspati Misra 2 on the subjects of amha (exclu- 
sion) and ksana-bhahga (momentariness). 1 • 

• ^ e -T5f te tW ° treatises, 8 viz. Apohasiddhi and Ksana- 

“nr ? w “ ii g r " ith » to 

and u t0 Samanta Bhadra. The first work which deals 

T thit 6 nos °e Tf° *’.f f ° P ° Unds ^ a word while denoting 
a thin positive excludes it from all other things different from 

it, that is, a word bears a negative denotation along with a posi- 
tive one. _ The second work 8 attempts, through affirmative^ 
negative inferences to prove that all things are momentary by 

showing that they do not require three moments for their produc- 
tion, continuance and destruction. ^ 

. Rn l nak j rti is „ said 1 to liave written two other treatises, viz 
Sthirasiddhidnsana 6 and Citradvaitasiddhi 


133. Ratna Va.tra 
(about 979—1040 A.D.). 


Ratnavajra, 7 called in Tibetan Rm-chen-rdo-rje, w°s born 
in a Brahmana family in Kasmira. His ancestors were" deeplv 
versed in the sastra of the Tirthikas. His father, Hari Bhadra 
was the first convert to Buddhism in his family. Ratnavaira' 
who was an upasaka (lay devotee), studied by himself up to the 
a(>th year of his life all the Buddhist sutras, mantras, and sciences. 
After this he came to Magadha and Vajrasana (Buddha-Gaya) 


qi^jsr^r fwfyfsrshfti 

(Apohasiddhi, pp. 16—17). 

yiyfsi?*iry5rqfi?m .. 


(Apohasiddhi, pp. 11 , 14 . Also Ksana-bhangasiddhi, p. 58.) 

1 arrfirajqr waiV:. . . 

<;clitiOTi P ) 0haSlddlU ’ P ' 4 ’ PP ' 7 ’ 8 ’ 10, ‘ A1S ° K W*b h »ngasiddhi, P- 58, Calcutta 

, T " * iff Apohasiddhi and KsSna-bhaugasiddhi are included in the “ Six Buddhist 
S&cK£ odlted b y M.M. Ham Prasad Shastri in , the Bibliotheca Indica 


4 h i snfq 'quqwrafwrti pwwi 

ftfaeifan*: sra^ismua; n 

(Apohasiddhi, p. 3, Calcutta edition). 

8 srarih j 

* w mincer: a 

(Ksana-bhangasiddhi, p. 77, Calcutta edition). 

,5 Ksan abhahgasiddhi , pp. 68, 71. 

Vide Taranatha s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 240. 
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where he beheld the face of Cakra-samvara, Vajravarahi and 
many other deities, by whose grace he completely mastered the 
Buddhist sastras. He received the royal diploma of the University 
of Vikramasila and was appointed a gate-keeper of the university. 
Afterwards he came back to Kasmlra, whence he went through 
Ildyana (Kabul) to Tibet, where he was known by the name of 
Acarya. He flourished during the reign of Canaka, and his ap- 
proximate date may be placed between 970 A.D. and 1040 A.D. 
He was the author of the following work : — 

Yukti-prayoga, called in Tibetan Rigs-pahi-sbyor-wa, signify- 
ing application of reasoning” The Sanskrit original of this 
work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 1 in 
the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 372 — 373. The translation was 
prepared by the Indian sage Sri Subhuti-santa and the interpre- 
ter-monk of Shu-ehen, named Tih-he-hdsin-bzah-po. 

134. Jin a Mitra 
(about 1025 A.D.). 

Jina Mitra* was a native of Kasmlra who, together with 
Sarvajna Deva, Dana-slla and others, visited Tibet and helped 
the Tibetans in the work of translating Sanskrit books into 
Tibetan. Jina Mitra lived about 1025 A.D. , when his contempo- 
rary king Mahl Pala reigned in Bengal. He wrote the undermen- 
tioned work on Logic : — 

STyaya-bindu-pindartha, called in Tibetan Rigs-pahi-thigs-pahi- 
don-bsdus-pa, which contains the purport of Dharmaklrti’s Nyaya- 
bindu. The Sanskrit original of this work is lost, but there 
exists a Tibetan translation 3 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, She, Folios 
115 — 116. The translation was prepared by the Indian teacher 
Surendrabodhi, and the interpreter of Shuchen, named Vande-ye- 
ses-sde. 

135. Danastla 
(about 1025 A.D.). 

Danaslla, 4 also called Banasrlla, was born in Kasmlra about 
1025 A.D., when Mahl Pala II was reigning in Bengal. He was 
a contemporary of Parahita Bhadra, Jina Mitra, Sarvajna Deva 
and Tilopa. He visited Tibet and co-operated in the propaganda 


1 I have consulted the Tibetan version in the possession of the India Office, 
London. 

' 2 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 226 ; and 
Dpao-bsam-Ijon-bzan, pp. xcvi, 1J5. 

I have consulted the India Office copy. 

4 Vide TarSnatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 225 — 226; 
and Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah, p. xlvi. 
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lit STet^wing to “ Logto : “° Tibe ‘ an ' He was ths 

Pustaka-pathopaya, cal i e d in Tibetan Gles-bam-bklag-pahi-thabs 
sigmfymg the method of reading books.' The Sanfkriforiginal 

Ltion MntwTt rS ;° i, bU t there exists a Ti betan trans- 
lation m the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folio 270. The translation 

was prepared by the author himself. 


136. JNana-srI Mitra 
(about 1040 A.D.). 

Jnana-sn Mitra, 2 designated as a great pillar of the Univer- 

S1 ? °1 V d kram 1 a&lU \’ was born in Gauda. He was at first admitted 
into the bra vaka school of Buddhism, but afterwards imbibed faith 

m the Mahayana. Dipahkara or SrI-jnana Atisa (born in 980 A D 1 
is said to have been much indebted to him. Jnana-sri Mitra was 
appointed a gate-keeper of the university of Vikramasila bv 
Canaka who reigned in Magadha. Jfhlna-srt Mitra was attached to 
the CTniversity of Vakramasila even in 1040 AD. when Dipahkara 
Atisa left for Tibet. Naropa while visiting Vikramasila got 
down from his conveyance leaning on the right arm of Atisa and 
left arm of Jnana-srI Mitra. The Hindu philosopher Madhava- 
caiya in the 14th century quotes 0 Jnana-sri, who is perhaps the 

same as JnanaArl Mitra. He was the author of the following 
work on Logic : — ° 

Karya-karana bhava-siddhi, called in Tibetan Rgyu-dan-hbras- 
buhi-iio-wo-grub-pa, signifying ■ establishment of the relation of 
cause and effect,’ The Sanskrit original of this work appears to 
be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 4 in the Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo, Ze, Folios 413 — 418. The translation was prepared by the 
gjreat Indian sage Kumara Kalasa and the interpreter-monk 
feakya-hod. Subsequently, it was retouched and published by the 

Nepalese Pandita Ananta-srI and the interpreter-monk afore-men- 
tioned. 


1 I have consulted the India Office copy. 

2 Vide Tar"natha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 235 — 242 ; 
and Dpag-bsam Ijon- hzan. pp. 1 17 — 120. 

3 VMe the S ar vada nSana- sain grab a , chapter on Bauddha-dargana 

WT^rf^r 

w ffcj %n*nr 1 

m w 

f^raranr tTOfNifir i 

4 I have consulted the India Office copy. 
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137. JSfANA-&RT Bhadra 
(about 1050 A.D.). 

Jnana-srI Bhadra, 1 called in Tibetan Ye-ses-dpal-bzah-po 
was a great logician. He was born in a Brahmana family of 
Kasmlra 2 and became afterwards a convert to Buddhism ' As 
junior to Naropa he lived about 1050 A.D. He visited Tibet 
where he was employed in translating Sanskrit books into Tibetan. 
In the land of the Lamas he was well known under the name of 
“Kha-che-jnana-§rl ” 8 or Kasmlrian Jnana-srI. He was the 
author of the following work on Logic : — 

Pramana viniscaya-tlka * called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-rnam- 
par-nes-pahi-hgrel-bsad ,- which is a commentary on the Pramana- 
viniScaya of Dharmaklrti and which begins with a salutation to 
Sarvajna. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost 
but there exists a Tibetan translation in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo’ 
We, Folios 1 88—322. The translation was prepared by the author 
himself with the co-operation of the interpreter-monk Chos-kyi- 
brtson-bgrus. 

138. Ratnakara Santi 
(about 1040 A.D.). 

Ratnakara _Santi, 6 called Kalikala-sarvajna, was known to 
the Tibetans as Acarya Santi or simply Santipa. He was ordained 
in the order of the Sarvastivada school of Odantapura, and 
learnt the Sutra and Tantra at Vikramasila from Jetari, Ratna- 
klrti 8 and others. Thereafter he was appointed by King Canaka 
(who died in 983 A.D.) to be a gate-keeper of the University of 
Vikramasila, where he defeated the Tlrthika disputants. At the 
invitation of the king of Ceylon he visited that island where he 
spread the Buddhist doctrine. He was the author of a work on 


. * Jnana-gri Bhadra was perhaps the same as J fiana-siddha Bhadra mentioned 

in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 117. 

via 2 H° T l0 ? h0n T °*. FramSha-vinigcaya-tikS. Vide also Satis Chandra 

Vidyabhusana s Indian Logie as preserved in Tibet, No. 3” in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, New series, Vol. iii, No. 7, 1907. 

8 Vide Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah, p. 408. 

in S^kkim 011811 ^ 6 ^ *^*kstan vsrsion this work in the monastery of Labrang 

8 Vide TarSnatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiofner, pp. 234, 235; 
an Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, pp. 117, cx, The Tibetan equivalent for the name 

Batnakara &anti is j 

N> 

r Batnakirti is dl "? e £ 0nfc ^ om *k 0 sage of that name who was patronised 

Viniaia Candra of Bengal, Kaxnarupa and Tirhut, about 050 A.D. ( vide 
G0Sc 1 hlc , } i te desBucidhismus von Schiefner, pp. 172, 174 ; Dpag-hsam ljom 

£ VK r 11 • , edl 5,?£ ; and dlscu ?sipn under the head Vinita Deva 
n _ at i# 10 )* ^is earlier Ratnakirti, known through a commentary 

* “^ a f a l 8Vatara ’ 1 wr ?* e Kalyana-kanda and DharmavhniScaya em- 
bodied in the Bstan-jigyur, Mdo, Ku. 
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Chanda (prosody) called Chan do -ratnakara 1 and of the following 
works 4 on Logic : — W)U o 

Vi.'napti-matra siclcLhi called in Tihpfan p nnwi 

Dears to he W °I le f d ?f' Th ® Sanskrit ori ^ illal of this work ap- 

Bstan havnr 1 MrI bUt 7 th w e i eX1StS a Tlbetan translation in the 
.Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Polios 335 — 338. The translation wn« 

prepared by the Nepalese Pandita Santi Bhadra, and the Tibetan 

interpreter-monk Sakya-hod of the province of Hbro (Do). Sub- 

Ses-rab-brtsegJ aS P 6d bj ^ ^ Pa ^ ita and Klog-skya- 

Antar-vyapti, s called in Tibetan Nah-gi-khyab-pa, signifying 

b.vr £ l mS Y Pa p b e C ™ necti ° n -’ Ifc is embodied in the°Bstan S 
Ligyur, Mdo Ze, Folios 338-344. The translation was prepared 

o ~ |„ i ' , , sage ^ umara Kalasa and the interpreter-monk 

helwe‘ b tt lh ® , work ar S ues tIiat the inseparable connection 

wblTon?th h n “i ld 1 e term ai ? d the raa ^ 0r term can be conceived 
without the aid of an example in which the things signified by the 

wo enns co-abide, nay, without the aid even of a minor term in 

which we are to prove the co-presence of the things, e q. fierv be- 
cause smoky. ° y ‘ J 

139. Yamari 
(about 1050 A.D.). 

I 

1 d mari was specially versed in Grammar and Logic. But 
e was very poor. Once, being unable to support his family and 
children, he came to Vajrasana (Buddha-Gaya). There he related 
his poverty to a Yogin, who replied: “You Pandits despise 
Yogins and do not solicit dharma from them, hence this has come 
to pass Saying this, he uttered the Vasudhara benediction in 
virtue of which Yamari rose to opulence. He afterwards received 
the royal diploma of the University of VikramaSila. 4 He lived 
during the time of Naya Pala who reigned in 1050 A.D. He was 
the author of the following work 


1 an a , ceounfc of the ChandoratnSkara see Satischandra Vidyabhusana’s 
“Sanskrit works on Literature, Grammar, Rhetoric and Lexicography as pre^ 
aerved m Tibet, m.T.A.S. B., Now series, vol. Ill, no 2, 1907. b 1 y p 
6- ,., he volume Ze of the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, containing Ratnakara 
“ n x* s ' vo ^ s > wa ? s on .^ *° me by the India Office, London. 

, , , Sanskrit original of ‘ Antarvyiipti ’ or more fully * Antarvyapfci-samar- 

thana has recently been edited by M.M. Hara Prasad Shastri, M.A , C. I.E. , of Cal- 
cutta, in the Bibliotheca Xndica series. It begins thus: — 

**c*rre*re^ t it ©nds thus: — ^ i f^r 
^T^PC^rf^KTiri^ ii 

4 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 247, 253. 
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Pramana-vartikalaAkara-tika, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma- 
rmam-hgrel-rgyan-gyi-hgrel-bsad, which is an annotation on the 
Pramana-vartikalankara of Prajnakara Gupta. The Sanskrit 
original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a very 
voluminous Tibetan translation which covers volumes Phe, pp. 
104 — 342 and the whole of volumes Be, Me, and Tse of the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo. The translation was prepared by Pandita Sumati and 
the interpreter Blo-ldan-ses-rab in the monastery of She-than near 
Lhasa. The volume Be ends thus : — “ From the immeasurable 
merit acquired by me by composing this regular annotation, may 
the world, subduing its adversary death, obtain the indestructible 
and perfected Nirvana. 57 1 

1 40. Sankarananda 
(about 1050 AD.). 

/ 

Sankarananda,* called in Tibetan Bde-byed-dgah-wa, was 
born in a Brahmana family in Kasmira. He was learned in all 
sciences, and was above all an expert in Logie. He intended to 
• write an original work on Logic refuting Dharmakirti, but in a 
dream he was told by ManjusrI: “ Since Dharmakirti is an Arya 
(an elect), one cannot refute him, and if thou seest m stake in 
him, it is the mistake of thine own understanding ” Tihereupon 
Sankarananda repented and composed a commentary on Dharma- 
ldrti’s Pramana-vartika in seven chapters. He flourished 3 during 
the time of Nay a Pala, who reigned in 1050 A.D. He was the 
author of the following works on Logic : — 

Pramana-vartika -taka, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-rnam- 
hgrel-gyi-hgrel-bsad, being an annotation on the Pramana-vartika 
of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be 
lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation * which covers volumes 
Pe, pages 103 — 354 and Phe, pages 1 — 104 of the Bstan-hgvur, 
Mdo. " 

A 

(Bstan-hgyur, ydo, Be, folio 303). 

2 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefnor, pp. 247, 349; 
and Ppag-bsatn-ljon l>zan, pp. 107, 120. 

3 Some maintain that Sankarananda was a personal pupil of Dharmakirti. On 
this point Lama Toranatha observes: — c ‘ The Brahmana Sankarananda appeared 
at a much later time, and to call him a personal pupil of Dharmakirti would be 
a great confusion.” — Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus* von Schiefner, 
p. 188. 

* T consulted this work in the monastery of Labrang, in Sikkim, in 1907. 
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Sambandha-parlksannsara, called in Tibetan Hbrel-pa-brtag- 
pabi-rjes-su-bbran wa, which is a commentary on the Sambandha- 
partksa of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost but there exists a Tibetan translation 1 in 
e IBs an-_gyur, Mdo, Ze, Polios 24 — 39. The translation was 
prepared by the great Indian Pandita Parahita, and the Tibetan 
interpreter- monk Dgah-wahi-rdo-rje. 

The work begins thus : — 

By whom connection with the world has been renounced, 
in whom there are no “ I ” and “ mine,” who is called free from 
concerns to that Omniscient One I bow down. 552 « 

Apnhasiddhi, called in Tibetan Sel-wa-grub-pa, signifying 
establishment of a thing by the exclusion of its opposites.” The 
Sanskiit oiiginal of tus work appears to be lost, but there exists a 
Tibetan translation 3 in theBstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Polios 308—334. 
The translation was prepared by the Kasmlrian Pandita Manora- 
tha and the Tibetan interpreter Blo-ldan-ses-rab in the incompar- 
able city of Kasmira. 

The work opens thus : — 

44 The Omniscient One who is free from all mistakes and who 
looks to the interests of living beings in all times, saluting him 
and relying on his mercy, I elucidate the puzzle of ‘ self 5 and 
4 others 9 connected with the doctrine of Apoha * 

Pi\ttibanaha-siddhi, called in Tibetan Hbrel-pa- grub-pa, signi- 
fying 4 ‘ establishment of the causal connection.” The Sanskrit 
original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a 
Tibetan translation 6 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 334—335. 
The translation was prepared by Pandita Bhagya-raja and the 
interpreter Blo-]dan-ses-rab. 


I I have consulted the Tibetan version in the possession of India Office, 
London. 

o 

If 

(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folio 24). 

6 I have consulted the India Office copy. 

q^^|*«l]^’^q’g*|*qq'A|3QJ'qw’^^ || 

(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folio 308). 

6 * have consulted the India Office copy. 
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141. Subhakara Gupta 
(about 1080 A.D.). 

Subhakara Gupta was a disciple of Abhayakara Gupta, high- 
priest of the monastic University of VikramaSila. He flourished 
during the reign of Rama Pala 1 and resided for some time at 
the shrine of Etapurl erected by Rama Pala’s wife. As the reign 
of Rama. Pala commenced about 1080 A D. Subhakara Gupta 
must have lived at the end of the 1 1th century A.D. 

He wrote a treatise m Logic in which he closely followed 
Dharmakirti. His logicial views are quoted and criticised by 
the Jaina logician Haribhadra Suri' 1 who designates him as Subha 
Gupta 

142. Moksakara Gupta 
(about 1100 AD.). 

Moksakara Gupta, called in Tibetan Thar-pahi- hbyun-gnas- 
sbas, was the Higli-priest of the great monastery of Jagaddala 3 
at the confluence of the Ganga (Padma) and the Karatoya (per- 
haps near Bogra in North Bengal). He seems to have flourished 
early in the 12th century A.D., after the termination of the 
rule of the Pala kings. He wrote the undermentioned work on 
Logic : — 

Tarka bhasa, called in Tibetan Rtog-gehi-skad, signifying 
‘ technicalities of Logic.’ The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation * in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 373—413. The translation was 
prepared by the interpreter- monk Dpal-Idan-blo-gros-brtan-po 
without the co-operation of any Pandita. The work is divided 
into three chapters named respectively :( 1 ) Perception; (2) Infer- 
ence for one’s own self ; and (3) Inference for the sake of others. 
It begins thus : — 


. -r cs -S CN V" ^ V’’ 



(Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 120, edited by S. C. Das). 
2 Haribhadra Suri observes : — 

- vj 

(Anek&ntajaya-patatakatikS, p. 117). 

"O 

(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folio 413). 
For the identification of Jagaddala see Rama PSla-carita. 

I have consulted the India Office copy. 
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1 -A ? 0W m 11S 1 Cl r n to the Teacher = the Lord of the world I 
elucidate Tarkabhasa for the sake of introducing children of 
small- intellect to the system of Dharmakirti.” 1 


(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folio 373). 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Decline of Buddhist Logic. 


143. The contentious spirit of Buddhist Logic. 

Unlike the Jainas, the Buddhists, in upholding their logical 

tenets, offered a bold challenge to the Brah- 
Antagonism between mana s. In the second century A. D.. the 

dhist logicians. Brahman ic logician Aksapada brought out 

his comprehensive work on Logic called Nya- 
ya-sutra in which there was an explanation of sixteen categories, 
including four means of valid knowledge and five members of a 
syllogism. The Buddhist logician Nagar junta, who flourished in the 
3rd century A. I)., affirmed in opposition to Aksapada that a, syllo- 
gism consisted of three members only. The Brahmanic commen- 
tator Vatsyayana (about 400 AJX) attempted in vain to defend the 
position of Aksapada until he was overthrown by the Buddhist 
logician Dignaga who reduced the sixteen categories of Nyaya- 
sutra to one, viz. prammia , and the four means of valid knowledge 
to two, viz pratyaksa and amimdna. “ It was to dispel the error 
of Dignaga 55 that the Brahmanic logician Uddyotakara wrote his 
Nyaya-vartika about 635 A.D. He in his turn was assailed by 
the Buddhist logician Dharmaklrti who defended Dignaga. 

After Uddyotakara there occurred a long gap in the succes- 
sion of Brahmana writers on Logic until in the 0th century A.D. 
Vaeaspati Misra wrote his Nyaya-vartika-tiitparya-tika. By that 
time the Buddhist Logic had achieved a great triumph ii s is 
evident from the Buddhist writings of Devendra Bodhi, Kakya 
Bodhi, Vinlta Dcva, Ravi Gupta, Jinendra Bodhi, Santa Raksita, 
Kamala Slla. Kalyana Raksita and others. In the 9th and 
10th centuries Dharmottara, A rota and other Buddhist logicians, 
having attacked the Brahmanic authors, Udayanacarya, a Brah- 
mana of Mithila brought out, at the close of the 10th century 
A.D.. his Atma-tattva-viveka, etc., to refute the views of the 
Buddhists. Subsequently a large number of logicians such as 


1 Vide V. A. Smith’s “ Early History of India,’* my “ Indian Missionaries 
to Foreign Lands in the Buddhistic Ago”; my papers on “The influence of 
Buddhism on the development of Nyitya Philosophy” in the Journal of the 
Buddhist Text Society, part III for 1898, on ** Anumddha Thom — a learned Pali 
author of Southern India in the 1 2th century AJX,” in J. A.S.B., Vol I, No, 4, 
1905; and on ‘‘ Ancient Indian Logic: an outline,” published in Bhandarkar 
Commemorative Volume; Dr. Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitnka ; 
TuriinStha’s Goschichto dos Buddhisraus von Sehiefnor ; and ” Dpag-b^amjjon- 
hzah,” edited by Sarat Chandra Das, Calcutta. 
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Jina Mitra, Prajnakara Gupta, Jetari, Sankarananda and Mokga- 
kara Gupta appeared m the field to vindicate the Buddhist Logic 
from he attack of Brahmapas. For nearly 800 years from 300 
A.D. o 1100 A.D. the Buddhists fought valiantly against the 
Brahmanas. But at last their principles of thought were almost 
entirely absorbed into the Brahmanic Logic which left no room 
for an independent existence of the Buddhist Logic 

144. Loss of Royal Patronage. 

From time to time Buddhism received encouragement and 

Patronage in the past. m the rulers. As already stated 

n ., , . , . firsfc > second , third and fourth Buddhist 

Councils were held m Rajagrha, Vaisall, Patallputra and Jalan- 
dhara under the patronage of kings AjataAatru (about 490 B C 1 
Kaiasoka (about 390 B.C), Asoka (255 B.C.) and Kaniska (about 

78 f r fP ectlvel 7- The Graeco-Baetrian king Menander sup- 
ported Buddhism, which he accepted as his religion about 150 B G 
King Sri Harsa of Kanauj (606-647 A D.) while revering {W and 
the Sun entertained a special faith in Buddha whose doctrines he 
defended with much care and enthusiasm. 

The Buddhist logician Nagarjuna (about 300 A.D.) received 
help from Satavahana, a king of the Andhra dynasty. Vasuban- 
dhu, another Buddhist logician, was patronised in the 5th century 
A.D. by certain kings of the Gupta dynasty, viz. Kumara Gunta 
Skanda Gupta, Pura Gupta and Baladitya. Dignaga, the fore- 
most of Buddhist logicians, was backed up about 500 A.D. by 
King Siriiha Varman of the Pallava dynasty . ' ’ J 

Though iS as an ha Narendra Gupta, King of Central Bengal 
and a worshipper of Siva, burnt the Bodhi tree at Buddha- 
Gaya, destroyed the foot-prints of Buddha at Patallputra and 
smashed numerous Buddhist temples and monasteries about 600 
A.-D. , Buddhism could not be totally extirpated by him The 
kings of the Pa, la dynasty, who ruled in Bengal and Behar dur- 
ing 750 — 1119 A.D., were Buddhists who bestowed great patron- 
age on the Buddhist teachers and monastic communities. 

Since the middle of the 6th century A.D. a great change took 

Persecution of Bud plac ® in reli g io " in the Deccan with the 
dhisin in Southern India. accession of the Calukya kings on the throne 

at Vatapi. Buddhism, which had a strong- 
hold there, slowly declined and was gradually superseded by Jain- 
ism and Brahmanism. During the two hundred years of Calukya 
rule the Pauranic forms of Brahmanism grew in popularity. 

Numerous temples dedicated to 6iva or Visnu were built 
and many manuals of worship were compiled. The Rastrakuta 
King Amoghavarsa, whose reign extended from 815 A.D. to at 
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least 877 A.D., was a follower of Digambara Jainism. Under him 
and his successors Buddhism languished until it finally disappeared 
in the 1 2th century A.D. 

Unlike the earlier kings the later rulers of the Pallava dyn- 
asty, from the 10th century onwards, became worshippers' of 
Siva, whose emblem the bull was adopted by them as their family 
crest. 

In 1019 A.D. Gangeya Deva of the Cedi race set up a 

Revival of Brahman- kingdom in Tiihut (Mithila). He died in 
ism in Mithila. ’ 1040 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 

Kama Deva who was a contemporary of Naya Pala about 

jQ 3 g jogg A.D.). Nanya Deva who was a Pramara Ksatriya 

of Karnata succeeded Kama Deva and reigned in Mithila from 
1089—1 125 A.D. These kings, who overthrew Buddhism, brought 
about the revival of Brahmanism in Mithila. 

Vijaya Sena, a member of the Karnataka Ksatriya race and 

a contemporary of Nanya Deva of Mithila, 
Brahma nic revival m wres ted from the Pala kings a large part of 

Bensa1 ' Bengal about 1119 A.D. Vijaya and his 

successors Vallala Sena, Laksmana Sena and others who ruled in 
Bengal up to 1197 A.D. re-established the Brahmanic religion in 
Bengal in opposition to their predecessors the Pala kings who 
had been Buddhists. 

Buddhism having thus lost all patronage, the Buddhist 
Logic could not prosper. 


145 . Advent oe the Mahomedans. 

The Mahomedan invasion is said to have exerted a consider- 
able influence on the disappearance of 
Mahomedans in K54- Buddhism from India. About 1021 A.D. 
nu the Hindu Shahiya dynasty of Kasmlra was 

extirpated by the Mahomedans, and during the two centuries 
following there occurred great political disorders in the country. 
These circumstances led to the decline of Buddhism in Kasmlra. 

Lama Taranatha, while speaking of Kamala Raksita, observes 

that Magadha, a stronghold of Buddhism, 
Mahomedans in Bengal was attacked by the Turuskas (Mahomedans) 

an e ar ‘ at the end of the 10th century A.D. while 

the Buddhist University of Vikramasila was burnt by Bakhtiar 
Khiliji about 1197 A.D. A large proportion of the Buddhist 
popuiation thought it expedient to embrace the Mahomedan 
faith. The Buddhists having in large numbers turned Mahome- 
dans, it became impossible for their Logic to attain a further 
development. 
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146. The Brahma^hc Preachers. 

In the seventh century A.D. and onwards many Brahmanio 

in Southern India preachers began to flourish in Southern 

., A india to revive the Brahmaaic religion 

there. The attempts made by Kumarila Bhatta (about 630 A.D ) 

and Sahkaracarya (about 785 A.D.) to re-establish the Brahmaaic 
faith there are too well known to need a detailed notice Farly 
in the 12th century A.D. Ramanuja, the celebrated Vaisnava 
preacher, flourished in Sriperumatur, 18 miles east north east of 
Kanclpura (Oonjeeveram), and converted the kings of the Oalukva 
and Cola dynasties to his religion. - y 

As regards Northern India, I have already referred to the 

In Northern India. efforts made by Udayanacarya of Mithila 

m the 10th century to replace Ruddhism 
by the Brahmaaic faith. It is a matter of common knowledge 
how in the loth century A.D. Caitanya founded the Vaisnava 
sect in Bengal and feahkara Deva founded the Mahapurusla sect 
in Assam. It is not necessary to give here a detailed account of 
the other sects that were founded in India to supplant Buddhism. 
The Brahmanic faith of new orders being thus established 

there were left very few Buddhist writers who could continue to 
work in the field of Logic. 


147. Shelter in Foreign Countries. 

While Buddhism was undergoing persecution in India it was 
accorded a warm reception in foreign countries. Thousands of 
enterprising monks visited Nepal, Tibet, China, Mongolia, Corea, 
Japan, Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, Sumatra, Java, etc., where they 
were cordially welcomed and accepted as revered preceptors. The 
Buddhist monks being thus attracted in large numbers to 
foreign countries the field of Buddhist Logic in India was entirely 
deserted and suffered to grow wild and barren. 

Buddha instructed his followers, the monks, to take up the lives 

of missionaries, saying: “Go ye, Bhikkhus 

in Sp °r„mn« dh Zi and wander f° r th for the gain of the many, 
Africa ’ the welfare of the many in compassion for the 

world, for the good, 'for the gain, for the 
welfare of gods and men Proclaim, 0 Bhikkhus, the doctrine glori- 
ous. Preach ye a life of, holiness, perfect and pure.” Following 
this instruction many monks turned missionaries. From the nirvana 
of Buddha to the middle of the third century B.C. the Buddhist mission- 
aries were busily engaged in carrying on their propaganda in India. It 
was about 260 B.C. that Buddhism was carried abroad. The Maurya 
emperor Asoka despatched missionaries not only to all his protected 
states such as those of the Gandharas and Kambojas, but also to the 
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Hellenistic monarchies of the Yona country (Graeco-Bactria), Syria, 
Eaypt Gyrene, Macedonia and Epirus governed respectively by Diodo- 
tus, Antiochos Theos, Ptolemy Philadelphos, Magas, Antiogonos 
Gonatas and Alexander as is evident from his edicts. 

To preach Buddhism in Ceylon Asoka sent his own son Mahinda 

and own daughter Sanghamitta with anum* 
Buddhism in Ceylon. ^er Q £ p r j es t s to that island. Among the 

numerous learned missionaries that subsequently visited Ceylon the 
names of Buddha Ghosa of Gaya (about 431 A.D.) and Anuruddha 
Thera of Kancipura (12th century A D.) deserve a special notice. 

Strabo the historican tells us that # a Buddhist monk named 

Zarmana Chagos (Sramanacarya), a native of 
Embassy at Rome. Barygaza (Broach) near Guzerat, went at 

the head of an embassy from the Indian king Poros to the court 

of Augustus Caesar at Home about 29 B.C. 

During the reign of the Kusana king Kaniska and his successors, 

Buddhist missionaries went in large numbers 
Buddhism in Khotan, etc. ^ Khotan, Khasgar and other provinces of 


Buddhism was first known to China in the 2nd century B.C. 

But it was not till the time of Kaniska that 
Buddhist missionaries arrangements could be made to send mission- 
in China. aries in large numbers to the celestial empire. 

It will be an impossible task to enumerate the missionaries that visited 
China during the thousand years of the Christian era. As late as in 
the 10th century A.D. Dharmadeva of Nalanda visited China where 
he translated many Sanskrit works into Chinese and received in 
1001 A.D. a posthumous title of great honour. Dana Pala, a monk 
of Udyana, who arrived in China in 980 A.D., was the recipient 
of a similar honour from the Chinese Emperor. Dharmaraksa, a learn- 
ed Buddhist monk of Magadha, who reached China in 1004 A.D. and 
received a special title of honour from the Chinese Emperor, trans- 
lated numerous Sanskrit works into Chinese until he died in 1058 
A.D. Instances may be enormously multiplied to show how Buddhist 
monks were received with honour in China. 

In the 7th century A.D. Thon-mi-sam-bhota, a minister of king 

Sroh-tsan-gam-po of Tibet, visited Magadha, 
while in the 8th century A D ; the Indian sages 
Santa Raksita and Kamala Slla of the univer- 


Buddhist 
in Tibet. 


missionaries 


sity of Nalanda and Guru Padma Sambhava of Udyana was invited 
at the court of Khri-sron-deu-tsan who ruled in Tibet from 728 A.D. 
to 864 A.D. About 1038 A.D. Lha-tsun-byan-chub, a king of Tibet, 
sent an envoy named Rgya-tshon-seh-ge to invite Dlpahkara Srl- 
jnana or Atisa of Vikramasila and to accompany him to Tibet. In 
the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th centuries A.D. the number of Buddhist 
monks of Bengal and Behar that visited Tibet was enormously large. 
They were usefully employed with the co-operation of lamas to 
translate Sanskrit books into Tibetan. The Tibetan versions pre- 
pared by them were afterwards collected together to constitute the 
two encyclopaedias of Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur that were edited 
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by the great Tibetan sage Bu-ston of the monastery of Shalu near 
Tashi-lhun-po under orders of the Tibeto-Chinese-Mongol Emperor 
Kublai Khan in 1270 A.D. 1 

Numerous Buddhist monks were also graciously received in Corea, 

Buddhism in other Mongolia, Japan, Nepal, Burma, Siam, Java, 
countries. bumatra, etc. 


148. Extinction of the Buddhists and their doctrines in 

India. 

I have shown that some of the Buddhists were received with 

hospitality in foreign countries while others 

Disappearance of Bud- became followers of Islam. The few that re- 
dhism as a separate or- , , ^ -i . b , , , 

ganism. mained reverted to the Brahmanic faith of the 

Tantrika, Saiva or Vaisnava order. The Bud- 
dhist systems of thought were absorbed into the Brahmanic systems, 
and the Modern School of Brahmanic Logic was the result of a com- 
bination of the Brahmanic Nyaya and the Buddhist science of Pramana. 
The vitality of Buddhism as a separate organism was lost in the 13th 
century A.D. after which we hear no more of Buddhist logicians. 


l j Indian Panditas, who were engaged in trans- 

lating Sanskrit works into Tibetan, included the following : — 

Santa Raksita, Padma-sambhava , Dharmaklrti, Vimala Mitra, Buddha 
Guhya, Santi Garbha, Viguddhi Simha, Kamala &Ua, Kusara, Sankara Brahmana, 
$Ila MaiTju (of Nepal), Ananta Varman, Kalyana Mitra, Jina Mitra, Surendra 
Bodhi Sllendra Bodhi, Dana »3ila, Bodhi Mitra, Muni Varma, Sarvajna Deva, 
Vidyakara Prabha, Sraddhakara Varma, Mukti Mitra, Buddha Sri, Buddha 
Pala, Dharma Pala, Prajna Pala, Subhasita, Prajna Varma, Dlpankara Srljnana, 
Dana &*!, SmytijnSnarkirti, Sahgha Sri, Jnana &rl of Kalmlra, Candra Rahula, 
Dhlra Pala, Atulya Dasa, Sumati Kirti, Amara Candra, Bindu Kalasa, Kumara 
Kalasa, Kanaka Varma, Sadbharata, Jayananta, Gayadhara, Amogha Vajra, 
Soma Natha, Sunyata-samadhi Vajra, Jnana Vajra, Prajna Guhya, Mahayana 
Vajra, Biila Candra, Mantra Kaluksa, Sngata $rl, Yamari, Vairocana, Manju 
Ghosa, Ravi KIrti, Prajna &iijnana, Gahgadhara, Dhana Gupta, Samanta 
&rl, Niskalahka Deva, Jagafc* mitra Nandi, Buddha Srljnana, Sakya Srlbhadra 
of KaSrnira, Vibhuti Canda, Dana &!la, Sahgha $rl, Sambhoga Vajra, Ratna 
£rl» Mahasana of Nepal, Vajra Kirti of Nepal, Gaya &rl of Nepal, KIrti of Nepal, 
Kumara, Sanatana &ri, Sadhu Kirti, Vinaya £rl, Slla Sri, Mandala Sri, Vimala 
$rl, Darpana Acarya , Jaya Deva, Lakstnlkara, Ratna Sri, Ananta Sri, Rahula 
f§ri of Tamra Dvxpa and Kirti Pandita. 

( Vide Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 408). 



PART III. 



SECTION I. 

Prakaran a— Manual of Logic. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Nyaya-Prakarana reduces its Categories to one. 

1. Tub Neo-Brahmaihc age 
(circa 900 A.D. —1920 A.D.). 

In part II we have seen how Jainism and Buddhism exercised, 
for several centuries, a potent influence on the system of philosophy 
and culture of the Brahmanas. In the Deccan, the decline of Bud- 
dhism commenced in the seventh century A.D., while in North India 
the Buddhists became almost extinct by 1200 A.D. The Brah- 
manas, who survived them, organized their society on a secure basis. 
They took back into their folds some of their members who 
had embraced Buddhism or Jainism, but there arose the neces- 
sity of making strict rules for the maintenance of the integrity 
of their society and for the prevention of new admissions into it. 
It was at this period that different Brahmanic legislators of 
different provinces composed treatises imposing laws, restrictions, 
and injunctions upon people of their province suited to their new 
local conditions. Thus there grew up a number of different 
schools of thought and culture, with local colourings of their own, 
which were quite different from the old schools so universal in their 
character and application. It may be observed that social exclu 
siveness became more marked in the Hindu Society at this period 
with the advent of the Muhammadans in India. 

2. Composition of the Prakaranas, Manuals of Logic. 

Placed in this new environment, the Brahmanic writers, often 
under the patronage of local landholders, applied themselves to 
the study and teaching of Logic in quite a new spirit. The treatises 
on Logic, which were composed by them, borrowed their forms 
from the works of the mediaeval school, while for their subject- 
matter they went back to the works of the ancient school. 
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The works so composed in this period were technically called 
Praharanas 1 or Manuals of Logic. In the Para Sara Upapurana 
quoted in the commentaries on Nyaya-sara and Saptapadarthl, 
the 'prakaray.a is defined as a book which concerns itself with the 
topics of a portion of a sastra which may deal even with matters 
not included in the sastra, e.g. the Nyaya-sara and Sapta- 
padarthi — two very early manuals of Logic tieat in a very lucid ■ 
way most topics of the Nyaya sutra and Vaisesika sutra res- 
pectively, and at the same time some topics not included in 
those sQtras. Many matters which are elaborately treated in 
the works of the ancient school have been dismissed with scant 
ceremony in the logical manuals, while some subjects which 
were merely referred to in the former, have been clearly explained 
in the latter ; for instance, the topics of chala (quibble), jdti 
(analogue) and nigrahasthdna (points of defeat), which occupied 
so much space in the works of the ancient school, drew very 
little attention from the authors of the manuals. On the other 
hand, the syllogism (avayava) which was briefly treated in the 
ancient works has been elaborately explained in the manuals. 
This treatment of certain subjects in preference to other subjects 
was most probably due to the influence of the J aina and Buddhist 
systems of Logic which intervened. In respect of their styles 
also the ancient works differed considerably from the manuals : 
while the style of the former was mostly aphoristic, the style 
of the latter was expository. The pdrakaranas (manuals) are in 
fact remarkable for their accuracy and lucidity as well as for 
their direct handling of various topics in their serial orders. 
Definitions of terms are broad and accurate and not full of 
niceties. 

3. Foue classes of praharanas. 

The manuals of Logic called Prakaranas may be principally 
divided into four classes : (1) The Nyaya works treating only of the 
pramana to which the remaining fifteen categories were subor- 
dinated ; (2) the Nyaya works which embody in them the catego- 
ries of the VaiSesika philosophy; (3) the works which ^treat 
of six or seven VaiSesika categories assimilating in them the Nyaya 
category of pramana, and (4) the works which treat certain 
topics of the Nyaya and certain topics of the VaiSesika. Most of 
the authors on manuals considered it necessary to combine such 
subjects of the Nyaya and VaiSesika as would give us a complete 

i yfh i 

(Saptapadarthl, Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, p. 9)- 
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theory of valid knowledge as well as of the objects which would 
give rise to that knowlege. 

4. Nyaya-Prakarana developing the category op pramdna . 

The Jaina and Buddhist writers, who founded the Mediaeval 
School of Indian Logic, dealt with only one category, viz. pramdna , 
the means of valid knowledge. Following them some of the 
Brahmanic writers chose only one category, viz. Pramdna , which 
they developed in such a way that it could assimilate in itself 
the remaining fifteen categories of the ancient school. Certain 
categories, such as Prdmeya (objects of knowledge), jalpa (wrang- 
ling), viiandd (cavil), jdti (analogue), and nigrahasthdna (the 
point of defeat) had to be excluded, while other categories were 
conveniently stuck on to Pramdna as its sub-divisions. These 
Brahmana writers, of whom accounts will shortly be given, were the 
true representatives of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic. The 
earliest of these writers seem to have been Bha-sarvajna, 1 who 
flourished about 950 A.D. 


5. Bha-sarvajna 
(about 950 A.D.). 

The first Brahmanic writer, who attempted to reduce the 
sixteen categories to one, was Bha-sarvajna, the celebrated author 
of Nyava-§ara. 

Nothing is definitely known about the age in which he flour- 

ished or the country which he adorned by 
1S 1 e ' his birth He seems to me to have been a 

native of Kasmlra. His name, which is very peculiar , bears a close 
resemblance to the names of Sarvajha Mitra 2 and Sarvajna 
Deva s , who lived in Kasmira about 775 A.D. and 1025 A.D. 


respectively. 

As the reputed author of Nyaya-sara, he is mentioned by the 

Jaina sages Gunaratna 4 (1409 A.D.), 

18 a e * and Maladhari Rajasekhara 6 (1348 A.D.). 


1 Bhasarvajfia’s Nyaya-sara with Jaya Simha’s Nyayatatparya-dipikahas been 
edited by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana and published in the Bibliotheca 

Indica Series of Calcutta. ... , _ 

2 Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’ s edition of Sragdhara stotram, published 

in the Bibliotheca Indica series, Introduction, p. xxx. 

a Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’ s “ History of the Mediaeval School ol 

Indian Logic,” pp. 134 — 135. 

(Gunaratna’s Saddarfana-vj-fcti, edited by Dr. L. Suali, p. 94). 
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During their times there were already eighteen commentaries on 
the Nyaya-sara. One of them is named Nyaya bhusana, which 
I believe to be identical with the work of same name quoted 

by the Buddhist sage Ratnaklrti, 1 preceptor of Ratnakara Santi, a 
who lived about 1000 A.D. This is therefore the latest date 
that we can assign to Bha-sarvajna. The earliest limit may be 
fixed at 650 A.D. when there lived the Buddhist logician Dhar- 
makirti 3 whose controversy about the fallacy of “ non-erron- 
eous contradiction ” (viricddhavyabhicari) is referred to in the 
Nyava-sara. 4 Bha-sarvajna was evidently junior to Trilocana, 
whose fallacies of example have, according to Raghava Bhatta, been 
quoted by him. 6 On these and other considerations I am inclined 
to believe that Bha-sarvajna lived about 950 A. D. 

Bha-sarvajna who attempted to reconstruct Brahmanic Logic 
on the plan of Buddhist Logic, must indeed have flourished in 
Ka§mlra in the 10th century A.D. when Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism flourished there side by side. 


6. Bha-sarvajSa’s Nyaya-sara. 

The well-known logical treatise, which proceeded from the 
_ T _ _ . „ pen of Bha-sarvajna, was designated as 

particular work. Nyaya-sara, the Essence of Logic. It occu- 

pied a remarkable position in the history of 
Indian Logic. Following the method current in his time, Bha-sar- 
vajna undertook in his Nyaya-sara, to treat only of Pramana, which 
he divided into three kinds : perception ( pratyalcsa ), inference (anu- 
mana), and verbal testimony ( agama ). This threefold division of 
Pramana furnished a contrast to Aksapada who recognized a fourth 


g cn$ srf%fi*u3i i 

(Saddar^ana-samuccaya by Maladbari RajaSekhara Suri, published in the 
YaSovijaya GranthamSla, Benares). 

1 Ratnaklrti observes: — 


swrrssrq?^ i 

(Ratnaklrti’s Apohasiddhi, edited by M.M. Hara Prasad Sastri, p. 1 1 , A.S.B.) 

2 Vide Part II on Buddhist Logic. 

8 Dharmaklrti observes : — 

fluremfwRTKT I 

i r\i — « . „ (Nyayabindu, edited by Peterson, p. 115). 

* Bha-sarvajna writes : — 

girareror fN*%g^W^VT?fr f tott i 

(Nyaya-sara, edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, p. 12) 

6 Vide Raghava Bhatta’s commentary on the NayS-sara in reference to the 
passage : 

(NySya-sara, p. 13, Vidyabhus&na’s edition). 
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kind named comparison (upamdna) . It brought Bha-sarvajha close 
to the Samkhyas and Jainas who admitted three kinds of 
Pramana, but distinguished him from the Buddhists who dealt 
with only two, viz. perception and inference. Like the Buddhist 
and Jaina writers, he divided inference into that for one’s self 
(svdrthdnumdna) and that for the sake of others {pararthanumana), 
and like them he gave an account of the fallacies of the minor term, 
the fallacies of example, etc. Quibble, analogue, etc., which had 
been prominent topics in the Nyava-sutra, were not altogether 
overlooked by Bha-sarvajna who dealt with them in connection 
with an inference for the sake of others. Salvation ( moksa ) was 
described by him as the soul’s attainment of eternal pleasure. 
In this respect he agreed with the Prabhakaras who affirmed that 
pleasure could be eternal, but differed from Aksapada who denied 
the eternality of pleasure. 

The scheme laid down in the Nyaya-sara, for the reduction 
of sixteen categories into one, may be exhibited in the tabular 
form thus : — 

Pramana ( 1 ) 

{the means for establishing prameya , (2) without a stain of sarhmya 

(3) and viparyaya. 


Pratyaksa Anumana Agama 


Yogi Laukika Kvartha Parartha 

| ' | carried on through 

| | Sadvidhti I 

Yukta Ayukta I I I 

| avayava (7), 

| | which excludes hetvabhasa (13) 

Araa Anarsa and leads to nirnaya (9), 

through the channels of tarka 
(8), vuda (10), jalpa (II), 
vitanda (12), chala (14), jafi 
(15), and nigrahasthana (16). 

From the above it. is evident that Bha-sarvajna embodied 
in his Pramdria all the categories of the Nyaya-sutra except 
prayojana (4) and siddhanta (6) which did not, according to him, 
constitute its integral parts and drsjdntd (5) which was included 
in avayava under the name of uddharana. 


7. Contents of the Nyaya-sara. 

Perceptio xx~pratyahsa. 

In the opening lines of the Nyaya-sara, Bhasarvajria says 

“ Bowing down to Sambhu (Siva) the 
supreme Lord of the universe, who 
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Intercourse. 


nature knows all truths, I shall explain Pramaya, and its division 
and definition, in order that children may understand them well.” 1 

Pramdna is defined in the work as the means of right know- 
ledge freed from doubt and error. It is of three kinds, viz. 
perception ( pratyaksa ), inference (anumana), and verbal testimony 
(agama) . 

Perception, which is the means of direct cognition, may be 

.. either contemplative (yogi-praiyaksa) or 

Definition of Perception. , L . , , w , v * / 

ordinary (a-yogi pratyaksa) . The ordinary 
perception is that which exhibits gross objects through their inter- 
course with our senses brought about by a favourable combina- 
tion of light, space, time, nature, etc. 

The intercourse maybe of six kinds, viz., (1) union, (2) united- 

inherence, (.3) united-inherent inherence, 
(4) inherence, (5) inherent inherence, and 
( 6) particularity — all of which have been explained before. 

The contemplative perception exhibits objects which are too 
remote in time and space or too fine in nature. It is the percep- 
tion of a saint, who may or may not be in a state of contemplation 
at the time. 

While in a state of contemplation the saint perceives infinite 
objects through the mere union of his soul with his mind in 
consequence of his merit, etc. But while he is not in contempla- 
tion, he perceives objects through the union of four, three or 
two causes, viz. the soul, the mind, a sense and an object, or 
the soul, the mind and a sense, or merely the soul and the mind. 
In the olfactory, gustatory, visual and tactual perceptions there is 
a union of four causes. In the auditory perception there is a 
threefold union, viz. the soul, the mind and the ear (the sound 
which inheres in the ear being identical with the same). In the 
perception of pleasure, etc., there is a union of merely two causes, 
viz. the soul and the mind. 

Perception may also be divided as determinate or mediate 

(< savikalpaka ) and indeterminate or imme- 
diate (nirvikalpalca) . The determinate per- 
ception is knowledge of an object indicative of a relation of the 
object to its name, genus, quality, action, etc., e.g. this is Deva- 
datta. The indeterminate perception is the knowledge which ex- 
hibits the mere essence of an object independent of its relation 


Kinds of Perception. 


■swig ^srara: <?f flrcpc 

vl 

w ^ ii 

(Opening lines, Nynya sara). 
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to a name, genus, etc., e.g. the knowledge produced by the first 
union of a sense with its object or the knowledge of a saint while 
he is in a state of contemplation. 


Inference — anumdna. 


Inference defined, 


Invariable concom i- 
t an ee — vyap ti . 


Inference (anumdna) is the means of knowing a thing beyond 

the range of the senses through its in- 
separable connection with another thing 
which lies within their range. Ct The hill is fiery, because it is 
smoky 55 — this is an inference in which we ascertain fire from 
smoke with which it is inseparably connected. 

The inseparable connection (in Sanskrit avinahhava) is also 

designated as pervasion or invariable con- 
comitance (vyapti). It is of two kinds: 
(1) affirmative (anvaya) and negative ( vyati - 
reka). The affirmative invariable concomitance (anvaya- vyapti) 
is the accompaniment of the middle term by the major term 
in all cases. The negative invariable concomitance ( vyatireka - 
vyapti) is the accompaniment of the absence of the major term 
by the absence of the middle term in all cases. In the affirmative 
universal proposition “wherever there is smoke, there is fire 55 — 
smoke is the middle term which is in all cases accompanied by fire 
the major term. ; and in the negative universal proposition ec wher- 
ever there is no fire, there is no smoke” — the absence of fire is 
in all cases accompanied by the absence of smoke. 

Inference is of two kinds, viz. (1) inference for one’s self (svar- 

thdnumcina) and (2) inference for the sake of 
others (pardrthdnumana) . The first does 
not stand in need of demonstration but the second does. The de- 
monstration consists of a syllogism of five parts : (1) a proposition, 
(2) a reason, (3) an example, (4) an application, and (5) a conclu- 
sion. A proposition is the statement of the subject (minor term) 
of which something is desired to be established, e.g. sound is non- 
eternal. A reason is the statement of the mark which enables 
us to establish something. The reason may be exclusively affirma- 
tive (kevaldnvayi) , exclusively negative (kevala vyatireM) and 
affirmative negative (anvaya- vyatireM). 

The subject or minor term ( paksa ) is that in which it is doubt- 
ful whether the quality of the major berm 
abides. A homologue (sapaksa) is that in 
which the quality of the major term is known, with certainty, 
to abide. A heterologue (vipaksa) is that in which, it is known 
with certainty, that the quality of the major term does not abide. 
The essential nature* of a syllogism (paksa-dharmartd) refers to the 
character of the pervasion of the middle term by the major term. 


Kinds of Inference. 


Terms of an Inference. 
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Take the following syllogism : — 

The hill is fiery, 

because it is smoky, 

like a kitchen or like a lake. 

Here “ hill 55 is the subject or minor term on which the 
existence of fire is to be proved; “kitchen” is a homologue in 
which fire is known with certainty to abide; and “lake” is a 
heterologue in which, we are sure, fire does not abide. 

. Exclusively affirmative is the reason which abides in the 
minor term of which there are homologues but no heterolo<uies 
e.g., this is nameable , because it is knowable. 

Exclusively-negative is the reason which abides in the minor 

Kinds of the middle term. ^ erm which there are no homologues 

and which is distinct from the heterologues, 

e.g. the earth is different from other elements, because it possesses 
smell . r 

. Affirmative- negative is the reason which abides in the 
minor term and its homologues but does not abide in the hetero- 
ogues of the minor term, which is not counterbalanced and the 

sphere of which is not opposed by evidences, e.g. the hill is fiery, 
because it is smoky. “ J 


Hetvabhasa — fallacy of the reason. 

Fallacy ( hetvabhasa ) is that which possesses the appearance 

Fallacy of reason. of a . reason but not its essential characters. 

ft is of various kinds as mentioned be- 

T * 


A. Unproved ( asiddha ). 

. Unproved {asiddha) is the reason whose existence in th< 
Snds r * erm n0t k 6en k nown certainty. It is of following 


(1) Unpioved in respect of its nature (svarupdsiddha) , e.g. 
0 sound is non-eternal, because it is visible. 

(L) Unproved on account of its abiding in a different locus 

{vyaalnkaranasicldha ), e.g. sound is non-eternal, because a 
^ pot is a product. 

(3) Unproved in respect of the substantive (vi& esy asiddha) , 

e.g. sound is non-eternal, because it is a visible thing pos- 
sessing generality [sound possesses generality (soundness), 
but it is not visible]. *' v ' 

(4) Unproved in respect of the adjective {viiesandsi ddha ) , e.g. 

sound ls non-eternal, because it possesses generality which 
is visible [soundness is not visible]. 

(o) Unproved in respect of a part {bhagasiddha) , e.g. sound 
is non-eternal, because it is produced by effort. [The first 
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sound-wave is produced by effort, but the succeeding 
sound-waves do not, it is said, depend on it]. 

(6) "Unproved, in respect of the abode (a&rayasiddha) , e.g. 

there is primordial matter, because it evolves into the 
universe. [The Naiyayikas do not admit that primordial 
matter (Prakrti) is the prime source of the universe]. 

(7) Unproved in respect of a part of the abode {a&rayaikade&a- 

siddha) , e.g. the primordial matter, soul and God are eter- 
nal, because they are not products. [The Naiyayikas 
admit the soul and God to be eternal but not the primor- 
dial matter Prakrti ]. 

(8) Unproved on account of the substantive being useless 

{vyartha mkesyasiddha) , e.g. sound is non-eternal, because it 
possesses generality which is a product. [To say that 
“ soundness is a product” is not onty useless but also in- 
correct], 

(9) Unproved on account of the adjective being useless ( vyartha - 

vi&esanasiddha), e.g. sound is non-eternal, because it is a 
product which is possessed of generality . [It is superfluous 
here to say that ee a product is possessed of generality]. 
(1.0) Unproved on account of the reason being doubtful ( sandig - 
dhastddha), e.g. a person without ascertaining whether 
there is smoke, or mist says : this place is fiery, because 
it sm,oky. [Here if the smoke turns out to be mist, the 
inference will be invalid]. 

(11) Unproved on account of the substantive being doubtful 

(sandigdha visesydsiddha) , e.g Kapila is still overwhelmed 
with passions, because true knowledge has not yet grown in 
him who is a person. [It is doubtful as to whether true 
knowledge has not grown in him]. 

(12) Unproved on account of the adjective being' doubtful ( sandig - 

dha-vi& es anas iddh a ) , e.g. Kapila is still overwhelmed with 
passions because he is a person who is always devoid of true 
knowledge . [It is doubtful as to whether he is always 
devoid of true knowledge]. 

The fallacies called unproved mentioned above are of two 
descriptions according as the lack of truth involved in them is 
recognized by both the parties or one of the parties engaged in a 
debate. 

B. The Contradictory ( viruddha ). 

Contradictory (viruddha) is the reason which abides in the 
minor term as well as in the opposite of it. 

If there are homologues to the minor term, the contradictory 
reason may be of four kinds as follows : — 

(1) The reason which abides in the minor term as well as 
in its heterologue (but not in its homologue), e.g. sound is 
eternal, because it is a product [like ether (homologue) 
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and like a pot (heterologue). Productivity abides in 
sound as well as in its heterologue the pot]. 

(2) The reason which abides in the minor term as well as in a 

part of its heterologue (but not in its homologue), e.g. 
sound is eternal because it is a thing which possesses 
generality and is cognized by our external senses. [Here 
an instance of the heterologue is a pot ( a ) which is non- 
eternal, (6) which possesses generality and (c) which 

is cognized by our external senses. e£ Pleasure 55 cannot be 
an instance of the heterologue, because though non-eternal 
it is not cognized by our external senses. So the reason 
abides only in a part of the heterologue. We cannot cite 
potness as a homologue, because though potness is eternal 
and cognized by our external sense, it does not possess 
generality potness -ness]. 

(3) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term as well 

as in a part of its heterologue but not in its homologue, 
e.g. sound is eternal, because it is a product of effort. 
[The first wave of sound is a product of effort, but the 
succeeding waves are not products of the same nature. 
So the productivity of effort abides only in a part of the 
minor term. Similarly it abides only in a part of the 
heterologue. “ Pot” is a heterologue which is a product 
of effort, but “grass 55 is a heterologue which is not a 
product of effort. 

(4) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term, but 

in the whole of its heterologue (and not in its homologue), 
e.g. the earth is eternal, because it is a product. [Produc- 
tivity abides in the earth which is gross, hut not in the 
earth which is subtle or atomic. At the same time it abides 
in all things which are non-eternal or heterologues to the 
minor term]. 

While there are no homologues, the contradictory reasons are 
four as follow 

(1) The reason which abides in the minor term as well as in its 

heterologues, e.g. sound is a special quality of ether as 
it is knowable. [Knowableness abides in sound as well as 
in its heterologues such as smell. There are no horno- 
logues, because nothing but sound is a special quality 
of ether]. 

(2) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term and 

in a part of its heterologues, e.g. sound is a special quality 
of ether, because it is a product of effort. [Productivity 
of effort abides in the first sound-wave but does not abide 
in the succeeding sound waves, it abides in some hetero- 
logues as pot, etc,, but not in other heterologues as the 
soul, etc.]. 

(3) The reason which abides in the minor term and in a part of 

its heterologues, e.g. sound is a special quality of ether, 
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because it is cognizable by the externa] senses. [All sounds 
are cognizable by the externa] senses. It is only some 
heterologues such as a pot, cloth, etc., that are cognizable 
by the external senses while other heterologues such as 
pleasure, pain, etc., are not so cognizable]. 

(4) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term, but in 
the whole of its heterologues, e.g. sound is a special quality 
of ether, because it does not arise from words. [Some 
sounds arise from words such as those which we read in 
books, while others do not, such as the sounds of a drum. 
No sound, which is not a special quality of ether, arises 
from words]. 

C. The Uncertain ( anaikdntika ). 

Uncertain (anaikantika) is the reason which abides in the 
minor term, its homologues and heterologues: its subdivisions 
are the following : — 

(1) The reason which abides in the minor term, its homologues 

and heterologues, e.g. sound is non-eternal, because it is 
knowable. 

(2) The reason which abides in the minor term, in a part of its 

homologues and in a part of its heterologues, e.g. sound is 
non- eternal, because it is perceptible. [(1) Perceptibility 
abides in “ sound,” (2) it abides in some of the non-eternal 
as a pot, but does not abide in some of the non-eternal as 
the binary compound of atoms, and (3) it abides in some 
of the eternal as generality, but does not abide in some 
of the eternal as ether] 

(3) The reason which abides in the minor term and its homo- 

logues as well as in a part of its heterologues, e.g. this is a 
cow, because it has horns. [Horns abide in C{ this ” as well 
as in its homologues cow, calf, etc. They abide with some 
of the heterologues such as a buffalo, but do not abide 
in other heterologues such as a horse]. 

(4) The reason which abides in the minor term and its hetero- 

logues and in a part of its homologues, e.g. this is not 
a cow, because it has horns. 

(5) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term, a 

part of its homologues and a part of its heterologues, e.g. 
the earth is non-eternal, because it is perceptible. [Percep- 
tibility abides in earth which is gross, but not in earth 
which is subtle (atomic). It abides in some homologues 
as a pot, but not in other homologues as a binary com- 
pound of atoms. Similarly it abides in some heterologues 
as generality but not in other heterologues as ether]. 

(6) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term, a part 

of its homologues and in the whole of its heterologues, e.g. 
space, time and mind are substances, because they are 
incorporeal [Incorporeality abides in space and time but 
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not in mind which is an atom in dimension. It abides in 
some homologues as soul, ether, etc., but not in other homo- 
logues as earth, water, fire and air. It abides in all hetero- 
logues as quality, action, generality, particularity and 
inherence] . 

(7) The reason which abides in all homologues and heterologues, 
but only in a part of the minor term, c.g. ether, time 5 , 
space, soul and mind are not substances, because they are 
devoid of special qualities of momentary character. [The 
devoidance of special qualities of momentary character 
abides in space, time and mind but not in ether and soul, 
sound and intelligence which are respectively the special 
qualities of ether and soul being momentary. It abides 
in all homologues as quality, action, generality, particu- 
larity and inherence, and also in heterologues as earth, 
water, fire and air] 


D. Non-tkied or non-conclusive (. anadhyavasita , or 

amipasamhari ) . 1 

Non-tried ( anadhyavasita ) is the reason which abides in the 
minor term alone, without a definite connection with the major 
term. It is subdivided as follows 

(1) The reason which abides in the minor term of which there 

are neither homologues nor heterologues, e.g. all are non- 
eternal, because they are existent. [“ All ” having in- 
cluded every thing there is no homologue or heterologue 
left behind. The reason “ existence ” does however abide 
in “ air 5 ]. 

(2) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term of 

which there are neither homologues nor heterologues, e.g. 
all are non-eternal, because they arc products. [“ All ” 
which includes everything, has neither homologues nor 
heterologues. The reason £c product” abides in non-eter- 
nal things but not in eternal things both of which are 
comprised by “all”]. 

(3) The reason which abides in the minor term of which there 

are both homologues and heterologues, e.g. sound is non- 
eternal, because it is a special quality of ether. [Sound 
which is a special quality of ether, has homologues which 
are however not qualities of ether], 

(4) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term of 

which there are both homologues and heterologues, e.g. all 
substances are non-eternal, because they are possessed of 


J Mr. V. P. Vaidya observes: — “This hefcvafohasa is mentioned by Bha-sar- 
vajda alone, except by Sankara Mi£ra, who, about the 15th century, says that it is 
the same as anupasaiiahari-anaikantika, which latter did not take its name and 
form in the time of BhS-sarvajfia. 

(Nyaya-sara, p. 30, V, P, Vaidya’s edition). 
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activity. [There is activity in earth but not in ether, 
although both are substances. There is no activity in 
quality and action which are homologues and in generality, 
particular itv and inherence which are heterologues of the 
non-eternal]. ° ^ 

(5) The reason which abides in the minor term and has homo- 

logues but no heterologues, e.g. all products are eternal! 
because they are originated. [There is no heterologue of 
£C all products ” which constitutes the minor term. Ether, 
which is a homologue, is not originated]. 

(6) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term and 

has homologues but no heterologues, e.g all products are 
eternal, because they are composed of parts. [“ Pot ” and 
intelligence are both products, one is composed of parts 
but the other is not. There is no heterologue of £e all pro- 
ducts ” which constitutes the minor term. Ether is a 
homologue but it is not composed of parts]. 

E. Mistimed or incompatible reason {kalatyayopadista 1 or 

badhita ). 

Mistimed or incompatible is the reason which abides in the 
minor term as opposed bv evidences. It is subdivided as fol- 
lows : — 

(1) Opposed by perception, e.g. this fire is non-warm, because 

it is a product. 

(2) Opposed by inference, e.g. the atoms are non-eternal, be- 

cause they are corporeal. 

(3) Opposed by scripture, e.g wine should be drunk by Brah- 

manas, because it is a liquid thing like milk. 

(4) Partly opposed by perception, e.g. all heats are non-warm, 

because they have forms. [Heat of fire is warm but that 
of moon-stone is non-warm]. 

(5) Partly opposed by inference, e.g. fluidity, colour, taste, 

smell and touch abiding in eternal things are eternal, be- 
cause they abide in atoms which do not occupy space, 
etc. 

(6) Partly opposed by scripture, e.g. bodies of all celestial 

sages are earthy, because they are bodies like those of 
ours. [Bodies of some celestial sages are earthy, those 
of others watery, fiery, etc.] 

P. Balancing the controversy (prakarafya-sama). 

Balancing the controversy (prakarana-sama) is the reason 
which possesses its three forms, but establishes one's own side as 
well as the opposite side, e.g. 


1 Mr, V. P. Vaidya observes: — “This fallacy is known in later works as 
badhita. According to later writers “ halaiita ’* is the name of the fallacy. 

(Nyaya-sSra, p. 31). 
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(1) Sound is eternal,* 

(2) because it is sound, 

(3) like ether, 

or, 

(1) sound is non-eternal, 

(2) because it is sound, 

(3) like a pot. 

G. Non-erroneotts Contradiction — viruddhavyabhicdrl . 

Some say that there is a fallacy called non-erroneous contra- 
diction which occurs when there is an advancement of two contra- 
dictory reasons of equal characters, e.g. a disputant says : — 

Ether is eternal, because it is an incorporeal substance, like the 
soul. 

His opponent says : — 

Ether is non-eternal, because it is the abode of a special quality 
cognized by one of our external senses, like a pot. 

The non-erroneous contradiction is a fallacy with reference to 
one party, but is a good reasoning with reference to the other 
party. 

Example — udaharana . 

An example (udaharana) is the statement of a complete 
illustration. It is of two kinds, viz. ( 1) homogeneous or affirmative 
(sadharmya), and (2) heterogenous or negative ( vaidharmya ). An 
affirmative example is the statement of an illustration in the posi- 
tive or direct order, e.g. 

(1) sound is non-eternal, 

(2) because it possesses acuteness, etc., 

(3) whatever possesses acuteness, etc., is non-eternal, like plea- 

sure, etc. (affirmative example). 

A negative example is the statement of a complete illustra- 
Kinds of example, tion in negative or indirect order, e.g. 

(1) Sound is non-eternal, 

(2) because it possesses acuteness, etc., 

(3) whatever is not non-eternal does not possess acuteness, etc., 

like ether etc. (negative example). 

A fallacious example (the fallacy or semblance of an example, 
udaharanabhasa) is one which appears as an example but is 
really devoid of its essential character. 

Fallacies of an affirma- The fallacies of affirmative example are 
fcive example. the following : — 

(1) An example defective in the major term (sddhya-vikala) , e.g. 
the mind is non-eternal, because it is corporeal like an 
atom. 
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(2) An example defective in the middle term (sddhana-vilcala ) , 

e.g. the mind is non-eternal, because it is corporeal like an 
action. 

(3) An example defective in both the major and middle terms 

(ubhayavikala) , e.g. the mind is non-eternal, because it is 
corporeal, like ether. 

(4) An example which is supportless (asraya-hina) , e.g. the 

mind is non-eternal, because it is corporeal, like the horn 
of a hare . 

(^)) An example which is non-pervasive ( avyapti ), e.g. the mind 
is non-eternal, because it is corporeal, like a pot. [There 
is no pervasion or universal connection between corpo- 
reality and non-eternality.] 

(6) An example whose pervasion is inversely stated ( viparita - 
vydpti). e.g. . 

(i) the mind is non-eternal, 

(ii) because it is corporeal, 

(iii) whatever is non-eternal is corporeal like a pot [This 
should have been stated thus : whatever is corporeal 
is non-eternal, like a pot]. 

of negative The fallacies of negative * example are 

similarly of six kinds specified below : — 

An example of excluded major term, e.g. whatever is not 
non-eternal is not corporeal as an atom. 

An example of excluded middle term (sadhandvydvrtta) , e.g. 

whatever is not non-eternal is not corporeal, as an action. 
An example of excluded major and middle terms { iibhayd - 
vydvrtta )> e.g. whatever is not non-eternal is not corporeal, 
as a pot . 

An example which is without support (diray a-Mna) , e.g. 
whatever is not non-eternal is not corporeal, as a sky- 
flower. 

A non-pervasive example ( avyaptyabhidhdna ), e.g. whatever 
is not non-eternal is not corporeal, as ether. 

An example with inverse pervasion (viparita-vyaptyabhi- 
* dhdna ), e.g. whatever is not corporeal is not non-eternal, 
as ether. 

. Bha-sarvajna 1 mentions another four 

nple? r fallacies of ex ~ kinds of fallacious examples of the affirma- 
tive form as follow : — 

(1) An example of doubtful major term, e.g. this person will 

exercise sovereignty, because he is sprung from the lunar 
race, like a certain prince of that race. 

(2) An example of doubtful middle term, e.g. this person is 


1 Raghava Bhatta in his commentary on the Nyaya-sara says, that these eight 
kinds of fallacious examples (four of the affirmative form and four of the negative 
form) were laid down by Trilocana, who must therefore have flourished before 
Bha-sarvajfla. (Cf. V. P, Vaidya’s edition of Nyaya-sara, notes, p. 35). 

24 


Fallacies 

example. 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
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not omniscient, because he is passionate like the man on 
the street. 

(3) An example of doubtful major and middle terms, e.g. this 

person will go to heaven, because he has accumulated 
merits, like JDevadatta. 

(4) An example whose support is doubtful, e.g. this person is 

not omniscient, because he speaks evil, like Devadatta’s 
son who will be born. 


Similarly there are four kinds of fallacious examples of the 
negative form based on their doubtful character. 

Bha-sarvajha 1 closely follows the Nyaya-sutra in his explana- 
tion of upanaya (application), nigamana 
(conclusion), nirnaya (ascertainment), Icatha 
(disputation), vdda (discussion), jalpa (wrangling), vitandd (cavil), 
jati (analogue), nigrahasthana (point of defeat), etc. 


Following Nyaya-sutra. 


Kinds of verbal testi- 
mony. 


Verbal testimony — dgama . 

Verbal testimony or reliable assertion {dgama) is the means of 

knowing things accurately through indica- 
tory signs (or convention). It is of two 
kinds, according as the assertion refers to 
matter open to our senses or to matter beyond our senses. 
The authoritativeness of the first kind of assertion is evident 
from the action one takes on hearing the assertion, e.g. a boy 
runs to receive a mango when he is asked by his father to 
do so. The authoritativeness of the second kind of assertion is 
inferred from its having proceeded from a person who possesses 
supersensuous knowledge, and is, as such, reliable, e.g. one per- 
forms sacrifice on the strength of the Vedic injunction that a son is 
born when a sacrifice is performed for the same. 

The three means of right knowledge have been explained. 

_ All other so-called means are included in 
iedge^ er means of Know " them, e.g. presumption (arthapatti) and 

probability (sambhava) are included in in- 
ference, rumour ( aitihya ) and muscular movement ( cesfd ), in 
verbal testimony, and negation or non-existence (abhava) in any 
of the three according to circumstances. Muscular movement 
alleged to be a means of knowledge is only an action substituted 
for a word or assertion. 


Prameya. 


Emancipation — moksa. 

* 

The object of our knowledge ( prameya ) is 
of four kinds as follows : — 


Bha-sarvajna uses the word dgama as a synonym for Sabda. In reality one 
signifies ‘ ^priptur© ” which enables us to know things beyond our senses, and 
the other signifies 4 4 the assertion of a reliable person/’ 
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(1) That which is fit only to be avoided, viz. misery or suffer- 
ing ( duhkha ), of which there are twenty-one varieties al- 
ready explained. 

That which causes misery or suffering, viz. ignorance ( avidyd ), 
lust (trsria), merit ( dharma ) or demerit ( adharma ). " ' 

The cessation of misery or suffering. 

The means for the removal of misery or suffering viz thp 
true knowledge of soul ( atma ). 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 


The soul is of two kinds, viz. the individual soul (apara atma ) 

Soul. and the supreme soul (para atma). The 

individual soul, which has to undergo suffer- 
ings from the bondage of the world, attains final emancipation 
(mohsa) through the knowledge of the supreme soul called Siva. 
In the state of final emancipation the individual soul, being finally 
freed from misery, enjoys eternal pleasure. 


8. Commentaries on the Nyayasara. 

Of the eighteen commentaries on Nyayasara enumerated by 
Jaina writers some are noticed below : — 

(1) Ny aya-bhu.|ana the oldest commentary mentioned by Mala- 

dhari Raja Sekhara (1348 A.D.) and Gunaratna (1409 
A.D.) and quoted by the Buddhist sage Rat’nakirti in his 
Apohasiddhi (about 1000 A.D.), and by the Jaina sage 
Jayasimha Suri, in his Nvayatatparyadlpika. No manu- 
script of it has yet been recovered. 

(2) Nyayakalika by Jayanta, mentioned by Gunaratna in the 

Saqldarsana sumuccaya Vrtti (1409 A.D.’). No manu- 
script of it has yet been recovered. 

(3) Nyayakusumanjaii tarka mentioned by Gunaratna in the 

Sacldarsana samuccaya Vrtti (1409 - A.D.’). No manu- 
script of it has yet been recovered. 

(4) Nyayasaratlka by Vijaya Simha Gani. A manuscript of it 

has been recovered from Bikaner.’ ( Vide S. K. Bhandar- 
kar’s Catalogue of MSS. in the Deccan College, 1888, p. 58). 

(5) Nyayasaratlka by Jayatirtha (vide India Office Catalogue 

No. 3132—1412). 

1 (6) Nyayasarapadapafijika by Vasudeva. A manuscript of 
it has been recovered from Kasmira. (Vide S. R. Bhan- 
darkar’s Catalogue of MSS. in the Deccan College, 1888, 
p. 95). Another manuscript of it written in Kasmlri 
character is to be found in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal bearing No. 1552. In the opening lines 2 

1 Vide Raja 8ekhara’s Saddargana samuccaya and Gunaratna’s Saddarfona 
samuccaya vrtti. 

2 The opening lines of the Nyayasarapadapafijika run as follows:— 
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Vasudeva speaks of himself as the author of the work 
and in the colophon he is stated to be a native of 
Kasmira. 

(7) Nyayasaravieara by Bhatta Raghava. A manuscript of it 

dated 1 Saka 1174 A.D. 1252 is contained in the library of 
the Queen’s College, Benares. 

(8) Nyayatatparyadlpika 2 by Jayasimha Suri, a Jaina of the 

Svetambara Sect, who lived in the fourteenth century 
A.D. as his Kumarapalacaritra 8 is dated Sam vat 1422 or 
A.D. 1365. 


fWT tt 

l The Nyayasnravieara ends as follows:— 

31% SIR: 

'W TOfws I 


•ys tTPCRTfu ’CD**: II 

awlN: =gr*TTfrS II 

The verse may be interpreted to give $akn 1174 (A.D. 1252) or feaka 1274, 
1 352 A.D.). 

2 Nyayatatparvadipika with the . toxt of Nyayasara has been edited by 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana and published in the Bibliotheca Indica series, 
Calcutta. 

(Knmilrapala Caritra PraSasti, Chap. X). 



CHAPTER II. 

Nyaya-prakaranas embodying Vaisesika categories. 

9. The Nyaya incorporates the Vaisesika. 

The Vaisesika philosophy rendered considerable help to the 

development of the Nyaya (Logic) and many 
Coalescence of the Nyaya 0 £ S Qfc ras 0 f the Nyaya philosophy pre- 

suppose those of the Vaisesika. In tact the 
Vaisesika and Nyaya philosophies of the Ancient and Mediaeval 
periods supplemented each other in respect of their subjects and 
styles. Hence the two philosophies were called samana-tantra, 
or allied systems. At last the Vaisesika and Nyaya philosophies 
actually coalesced. The six or seven categories of the Vaisesika 
were entirely absorbed in the treatise on Nyaya philosophy and 
the Nyaya categories of pramana in its developed form were 
actually absorbed in the treatises on Vaisesika philosophy. 

As instances of Nyaya absorbing the Vaisesika categories, 
we may cite the cases of Tarkikaraksa by Varadaraja and Tarka- 
bhasa bv Ke&avaMi§ra. Varadaraja, who deals with all the sixteen 
categories of Nyaya, includes in the second category, viz. Pra- 
meya, not only the twelve objects of Nyaya, such as, “atman,” 
etc., but also the six categories of the Vaisesika, such as dravya, etc. 
Ke6ava Mi&ra on the other hand brings the six categories of the 
Vaisesika under cC artha”, which is one of the twelve objects in- 
cluded in the second Nyaya category “Prameya.” A short 
account of the two works is given here. 

10. Varadaraja 
(abottt 1150 A.D.). 

Varadaraja 1 wrote a work on Logic called Tarkikaraksa, or 
" Protection of Logicians. 55 He seems to have been a native of 
Andhra or Telingana, in the Madras Presidency. Varadaraja must 
have flourished after the 10th century A.D., possibly also after the 
Ilth century A.D., as he mentions Trilocana, Vacaspati MiSra,* 


1 Varadaraja wrote a commentary on Udayana’s Kusumanjali called Nyaya 
Kusumafijali txka. Compare 

irtsjpt «3i v at??! i 

(Mallinatha’s commentary on TarkikaraksB, edited by M.M. VindhyeSvan 
Prasad, page 46). 

2 orator 
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Ud ay anacaryy a, Salikanatha, Visvarupa, Jayanta, Nyayacaryya 
( Sivaditya) , Bha-sarvaj na, 1 and Bhusanakara. On the other hand 
he is mentioned by Madhvacaryya * in the Sarvadarsana sam- 
graha, composed in the 1 4th century A.D. Very probably he flour- 
ished about 1150 A.D., shortly after which Jnana Purna or Jfiana 
Deva, a disciple of Visnu Svamin, wrote a commentary on the 
Tarkikaraksa called Laghudipika. 3 Visnu Svamin is said' to have 
been the original founder of a Vaisnava sect called in later times the 
Vallabhacari. The immediate disciple of Visnu Svamin was Jnana 
Deva who was succeeded consecutively by Nama Deva and the 
junior Trilocana. 4 Perhaps there followed a few other preceptors 
before Vallabhacaryya, son of Laksmana Bhatta of Andhra (Telin- 
gana) , occupied the seat of guru at the end of the 15th century A.D 
As Vallabhacaryya lived between 1450 and 1530 A.D and as 
several preceptors intervened, the date of Varadaraja, if placed 
in 1150 A.D., will not be far wrong. 6 


11. Tarkikaraksa. 


The Tarkikaraksa, which at once begins its subject, is divided 

Category. * n .^° ^ iree chapters, the first of which deals 

with the first fourteen categories of Nyaya, 
viz. (1) pramaya, (2) prameya , (3) sammy a , (4) prayojana, (5) 
drqtanta, (6) siddhanta, (7) avayava, (8) tarka, (9) nirnaya, (10) 
mda, (11 ) jalpa, (12) vitanda, (13 )■ hetvabhasa, and (14) chala. 
. second chapter deals with the fifteenth category, viz . jdti, 

while the third chapter treats of the sixteenth category viz. 
nigrahasthana. 


^Tfr 

f^THi 2IP8TO VP2J: II 

(Tarkikaraksa, p. 364, edited by M.M. VindhyeSvari Prasad, Benares). 

1 VaradarSja quotes Bha-sarvajfia thus : 

WTS:,— <P*T nmtr fstV: | (Tarkikaraksa, p. 58). 
wo read*— Sarvadarianasa “S raha > chapter on Purna-prajSa-dargana in which 

fWWT-prqffl*: I 

vfwroflftrgsf wrr wtn n 

3 fsrwRTH fsrgfqvrn i 

«pj : || 

tfir gwrai n 

* Vide Imperial Gazetteer, 

^vari prefat0ry notice to Tarkikaraksa, edited by M.M. Vindhye- 
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Prameya, according to the Nyaya-sutra, signifies atman , 

sanra , indriya , artha, buddhi , mcmas, pra- 
TarklkaraiwS mcorpo- vrtti, efo&a, pretyabhdva , phala , duhJcha , and 

gories * apavorga , but, according to Varadaraja, it 

incorporates also the six predicaments of 
the Vaisesika philosophy, viz. the substance (dravya), quality 
(gima), action {karma), generality ( sdmdnya ), particularity (vises a), 
and co-existence or inherence ( samavdya ). 

The categories of the Nyaya and Vaisesika are thus combined 

together, but the combination is far from 
being satisfactory. It is evident that the 
categories of the Vaisesika and objects com- 
ing under Praraeya of the Nyaya overlap each other. Moreover 
there is hardly any truth in the statement 1 that the knowledge of 
the sixteen categories of Nyiiya is the direct means of our attain- 
ing emancipation, whereas that of the seven categories of the 
Vaisesika is only an indirect means, because atman (the soul), 
manas (the mind), buddhi (intellect or knowledge), dulihha (pain), 
etc., are included in both the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems. 

Varadaraja’s scheme of combination of the Nyaya and Vai- 
sesika systems is shown below : - 

PadSrtha. 


The scheme of corn 
hi nation. 


Priuniina, prameya* saih&iyu, pruyojana, dfatanta, siddhSnta, avayava, 

tarka. nirnuya, vSda, jalpa,* vita ruin, hetvShhasa, chain, 
j at i . n igraliastl i ana. 


I. Twelve ohjectn of Nyaya. 


2 . Six categories of the Vaisesika. 


Valid knowledge — pramdna * 

sixteen categories of Nyaya have already been explained. 

\Varadar&ja, in his Tarkikaraks&, introduces 
The Buddhistic defini* here and there some peculiar discussions 
r pmmU, - ia ,!0n - which are mentioned here. For instance, 

the Buddhists define valid knowledge (pra- 
na that which is not non-correspondent with our prac- 
vity * e.g. my knowledge of a cup of water is valid if 
activity prompted by it is fruitful. Varadaraja condemns 


of 

domned 


> !• *»» ' ■> 


74, e 


ifm i 

(TarkikarakBS, p. 130). 

a 4fairr: t 

TSrkikarakisS, p. 13, edited by M.M. VindhyeSvarl PrasSd, Benares). 
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this definition by observing that it is too narrow. For instance it 
cannot apply to our inferential knowledge of a thing that existed 
in the past or will exist in the future. We can test the validity 
of our knowledge only of a thing that exists in the present time. 
With regard to a past or future thing 1 we can draw an inference" 
but cannot prove the validity of the inference inasmuch as there 
is no practical activity prompted by it. 


Inference — anumana. 


According to Varadaraja, inference (anumana) * is the know- 
y *11 . , ledge of a thing derived through its invari- 

ance, avinabhava of the able concomitance with another thing. 
Buddhist, condemned. Invariable concomitance ( vyapti ) , 3 also called 

inseparableness ( avinabhava ) , is that relation 
which is devoid of condition (tipadhi).* 

The Naiyayikas say that the invariable concomitance of one 
thing with another thing is based on their, uniform agreement in 
presence and absence, e g. smoke is in invariable concomitance 
with fire, because where there is smoke there is fire and where 
there is no fire there is no smoke. In opposition to this definition 
the Buddhists 6 say that the invariable concomitance of one thing 
with another thing is really based on their mutual relation of cause 


(Tarkikaraksa, p. 14). 

yf«t: rtnr i 

r i 

(Tarkikaraksa, p. 64). 

RTfjr: R*wi fsntyTfV^f: i 


* Upadhi, condition, is thus defined 


(Tarkikaraksa, p. 65). 


* 




(Tarkikaraksa, p. 66). 

.. J fc u is °L tW ? : W sure (niScita) and (2) suspected (tafildta). I do not 

quo e here the definition of these terms as they will recur in the Tattvacintamani. 

fRVni ^*rnr ii 

i w«siujT«m»Rf i < ryunsuisr^ri Rft% i 

(TSrkikaraksS, p. 82). 

fr ., 'P lis ve F se * s quoted from M)harmakirti’s Pramana-vartika-karika. The 
Tibetan version runs as follows 
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and effect or identity in essence, e.g. there is rain, because there 

was cloud (cloud being the cause of rain); and this is a tree, 

because it is a siiiisapa (simsapa being a species of tree which is 
its genus). 

i zi X^adaraja con( ^ emns the Buddhists by saying that their 
cefimtion is untenable. We infer the form of an orange from its 
taste, though between the taste and form there is neither the causal 
relation nor the relation of identity in essence./^ 


Syllogism — avayava . 


In explaining the seventh category, viz. avayava 1 parts of a 

Tho form of s y ]1 °g ism > Varadaraja says that according 

syllogism, avayava . t p tlie Mimamsaka, a syllogism, which con- 

sists of three parts , may either begin with 
an example or end with the same, as follows 


All that is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen, 
The hill is smoky, 

Therefore the hill is fierv. 
or 

The hill is fiery, 

Because it is smokv. 

<U * 

All that is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen 


V" The Saugatas (Buddhists) are said to maintain that a syllo- 
gism consists of only two parts, viz. an example and an application 
in the following form: — 

All that is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen. 

This hill is smoky. ^ 

The sign —linga. 


A 


sign. 


reason or middle term ( linga or hetu) which is in 
invariable concomitance with the predicate 

t h o !middl!*tern^ riS ^ 1CS ° f or ma j or term ( sadhya ), possesses five char- 
acteristics as follows : — 


(1) Paksadharmata , the existence of the sign in the subject or 
minor term, e.g. the hill has smoke. 


,, (PramSpa-vartikadinrika, Bstan-hgyur, Mclo, Ce, leaf 196; also Prof. De La 
Vallee I oussin s French translation of Sarvadarfona-samgraha, p. 4, in La 
Bouddhisrne). 

(TSrkikaraksa, p. 175). 
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(2) Sapalcse sattvam, existence of the sign in homologue, e.g. that 

which has smoke has fire, as a kitchen. 

(3) V ipaJcse asatlvam , non-existence of the sign in heterologues 

e.g. that which has no fire has no smoke, as a lake. 

(4) Abadhita visayatvam, the object of the sign not beino- in- 

compatible, e.g. there is no incompatibility for smoke 
abiding in the bill. 

(5) Asatpmtipaksalmm, there being no counterbalancing sio-jp 

e.g. there is nothing else which counterbalances smoke & in 
respect of proving fire. 

In the case of an exclusively affirmative or exclusively nega- 
tive inference, the sign bears only four characteristics, as it does 
not then abide in the heterologue or homologue. 

In the logical work called Laksanamala 1 2 a sign (lihga) is 

Upadhi. defined as that which is in invariable con- 

comitance with the major term freed from 
any condition {upadhi), e.g. smoke is the sign of fire, but fire is 
not necessarily a sign of smoke unless it is nourished by wet fuel 
(here wet fuel is the condition). 


Debate — kathd. 

In treating of the tenth category, viz. vada, Varadaraja 

Rules of debate gives an elaborate exposition of debate 

{hatha) * which is defined as a number of 
sentences spoken by more persons than one as constituting the 
subjects for their judgment. The six requisites for a council of 
debate are the following : — 

(1) A set of rules as to a certain thesis and its proof. 

/o! o he (A e f hod to be followed in carrying on a particular debate. 

(3) Specification of the disputant and his respondent. 

(4) Election of the President and members of the Council . 

(5) Determination of the points of defeat involved wholly or 

partly in a debate. 

(6) Agreement as to the stage of termination of a debate. 

Some logicians hold that the requisites for a council of detate 

Requisites of a debate. a , re 0nI y four > vi Z. (1) the disputant, (2) 
.. *he respondent, (3) the president, and (4) 

the members. 


1 i 

P a ® e ®4ited by M.M. VindhyeSvari PrasSd Dvivedi, 
tsenares). I he Laksanmala is said to be the works of SivSditya Mifei. 

2 S T Ri q ' flqft VT«Wfwc: I 

hw -«GnrTfir vi sq air R N 

(Tarkikaraksa, p. 206). 
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If it is intended to record a debate, a writer ( lekhaka ) must be 
employed with the approval of the disputant and his respondent. 

. dls Putant (vadl) must be equal to the respondent (prati- 

vadi) m respect of his learning. A debate, in which an expert 
stands against an ordinary person, is useless, inasmuch as the 

nc usion rawn from such a debate could have been obtained 
from the expert alone. 


The members (sabTiya), acceptable to both the parties and 
conversant with their tenets, must be freed from affection and 
aversion. They must be capable of receiving, retaining and 
demonstrating the purport of others’ speech, while their number 
must, be uneven and not less than three. Their duty is to control 
the debate, to point out the excellence or defect of the debates to 

awaken one who is broken-hearted and to repeat a speech to one 
who is slow. 


The president (sabhdpati) must be satisfactory to the disput- 
ant, the respondent and the members. Capable of showing 
favour or frown, he must not be influenced by affection or aver- 
sion. His duty is to announce to the council the conclusion of a 
debate when it comes to a close. 

Persons coming by chance before a council of debate may, if 
the parties agree, point out irregularities, etc., in the debate. 
They cannot however be admitted into the council as its regular 
members to settle the main points at issue. This procedure 
applies to a council 1 of fair debate or discussion, but in the case of 
wrangling and cavil even chance-comers act as regular members. 

A debate is of three kinds, viz. (1) discussion ( vada ), (2) 

Kind Of debate. wrangling ( jalpa ), and (3) cavil (vitandd). 

A wrangling or cavil may be stopped by ex- 
posing the points of defeat ( nigrahasthana ) which are necessarily 
involved in them. 51 A discussion end 3 only when one points out 
m it a fallacy of reason, hetvdbhdsa , or a point of defeat called cen- 
suring the non-censurable. The seven points of defeat which may 


1 ^ 

<r T , 

f^TSTT? ?gr*TT || 

(Tarkikaraksa, p. 208). 

“ f*nroi i 

(Tarkikaraksa, p. 362). 


(Tarkikaraksa, p. 363). 
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be pointed, out in a discussion are : — ( 1) saying too little, (2) say- 
ing too much, (3) deviating from the tenet, (4) opposing the 
proposition, (5) silence, (6) repetition, and (7) the inopportune. 
The seven points of defeat which are not to be pointed out in a 
discussion are: — (1) evasion, (2) non ingenuity, (3) ignorance, 
(4) shifting the reason, (5) overlooking the censurable, (6) shift- 
ing the topic, and (7) the admission of an opinion. 

The six points of defeat which are impossible in a discussion 
are: — (1) shifting the topic, (2) the unintelligible, (3) hurting the 
proposition, (4) renouncing the proposition, (5) the meaningless, 
and (6) the incoherent. 


12. Commentaries on Tarkikaraksa. 

Sarsaihgraha. — A f£ summarj? of essences' 5 fsarasamgraha), 
is the name of a commentary on the Tarkikaraksa by Varadaraja 
himself. Varadaraja wrote also a commentary on Nyayaku- 
sumanjali called Sarsamgraha-tika. 

Laghudlpika. — Jhanapurna is the author of a commentary 
on the Tarkikaraksa called Laghudlpika, <c a light lamp. 55 He 
seems to have flourished in about 1200 A.D. as he was a disciple of 
Visnu Svamin, 1 who lived in about 1200 A.D. He mentions 
Jayanta* and Visvarupa. 

Mskantaka. — A commentary on Tarkikaraksa called Niskan- 
taka, the thornless, was composed by sage named Mallinatha, 
who lived in Kolacala. The sage in his commentary on Kiratar- 
junlya mentions Pijusavarsa whose date is unknown. Mallinatha 
must have lived before saka 1580 or A.D. 1658, when a manuscript 
of the aforesaid commentary on Kiratarjunlya was copied. 3 He 
seems to have preceded also Dinakara Mi&ra, whose commentary 
on Raghuvam6a was composed in 1385 A.D. Mallinatha is gener- 
ally supposed to have lived in the 14th* century A.D. Mr. A. C. 
Burnell thinks that Mallinatha’s ■ son lived during the reign of 
Pratapa Rudra, 6 of the Kakatiya dynasty in 1310 A.D. 


1 fsrsrrwT* i 

^ to ii 

Colophon to Laghudlpika on Tarkikaraksa, page 364, edited by M.M. Vin- 
dhye4vari Prasad, Benares. 

Laghudlpika on Tarkikaraksa, page 356, edited by M.M. Vindhye&vari Prasad, 
Benares. 

3 The copy of the manuscript is preserved in Benares College. 

4 Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, page 324. 

5 Vide preface^ to VamSa BrShmana, edited by Mr. A. C. Burnell, and M.M. 
Vindhyegvari Prasad’s preface to Tarkikaraksa, page 19. 
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13. Kesava Mi3ra 
(about 1275 A.D.). 

Kesava Misra was the author of a Nyaya treatise called 
His life. Tarkabhasa. He was a native of Mithila 

and a preceptor of Govardhana Misra who 
wrote a commentary on Tarkabhasa, called Tarkabhasa Prakasa. 
Padmanabha Misra, author of Kiranavall Bhaskara aiid Kanada- 
rahasya Muktahara, was an elder brother of Govardhana. 1 Hence 
it follows that Kesava Misra. Padmanabha and Govardhana 
were contemporaries.* Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar in his 
Reports of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1882-1883, observed Cinna 
JBhatta was the author of a commentary on Tarkabhasa called 
Tarkabhasa Piavesika and that he lived in Viiayanagar at the 
Court of King Harihara at the latter half of the 14th century. 
Padmanabha, brother of KeSava, is said to have been younger 
to Vardhamana whom he mentions in his Kiranavalibhaskara 
So Padmanabha lived between the beginning of the 13th century 

and end of the 1 4th century A.D. Probably he lived at the end 
of the 13th century A.D. 

14. Tarkabhasa— Technicality oe Logic. 

Categories — padartha. 

Kesava Misra opens his work thus — “ In order that even .dull 
people may get admittance into the science of Logic, I bring 
out this Tarkabhasa (Technicality of Logic) replete with concise 
arguments.” 

The Tarkabhasa deals with the sixteen categories of the Hyaya 
. sutra, viz. (1) pramdna, (2) prameya, (3) 

rated the Vai4esika fate- 5 • , ^ ^ ^ ^ /o ^ ^ i * *• 1 

gories, siddnanta, (7) avayava, , (8) tctr ha, (9) nirnaya, 

(10) vada, (11) jalpa, (12) vitanda,' (13) 
hatvabhdsa, (4) chala, (15) jdti, (16) nigrahasthdna. The second 


1 Govardhana MiSra, his Tarkabhasa krabaga, observes:— 

Drsrsj^irR^isjir jitasbr 1 

gy fstfurnp 

^ fwyryrgpsr w*n«T^siT arfhnsr i 

VUSTTWy it 

(Quoted in preface to Tarkabhasa, page 1, edited by Surendralal Goswami, 
Benares). 

% Surendralal Goswamf s preface to TarkabhSsa, page 4. 

The Tarkabhasa has also been edited with *a learned introduction by Prof. 
D, K. Bhandarkar, in the Bombay Sanskrit Series. The book has been translated 
into English by M.M. Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, in the Indian Thought, Allahabad. 
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category, namely prameya, includes (a) dtman, ( b ) ianra , (c) 
indriya, ( d ) art Act, (e) buddhi, (/) manas, (g) pravrtti , (A) dosa, 
(») pretyabhava, (?) phala, (k) duhkha, and (6) apavarga. The 
word artha, in the Nyaya sutra signified five objects of sense vi z 
(1) gandha (smell), (2) rasa (taste), (3) rupa (colour), (4) sparsa 
(touch), and (5) sabda (sound). In order to incorporate the 
Vaisesika categories into Nyaya, Kesava Misra explained artha as 
signifying (1) dravya , (2) guna, (3) karma , (4) sdmanya, (5) 
vises a, and (6) samavaya. Though the sixteen categories of the 
Nyaya are included in the six categories of the Vaisesika, the two 
sets of categories are separately stated and the Vaisesika cate- 
gories ar<$ explained identically with artha. Kesava confesses 
that he adopts this overlapping division for a special purpose. The 
scheme of combination of the two sets of categories is shown 
below : — 

(1) pramana, (2) prameya, (3) samfeya, (4) prayojana, (5) dfstanta, (6) siddhanta 

(7) avayava, (8) tarka, (9) nirpaya,'(]0) vSda, 

(II) jalpa, (12) vitandS, etc. 


I I 

(l) atm an ,(2) sSarlra, (3) indriya, (4) artha, (5) buddhi, (0) manas, (7) pravrtti, 

(8) closa, (0) pretyabhava, (10) phala, 
(11) duhkha, (12) apavarga. 


(1) dravya, (2) guna, (3) karma, (4) samSnya, 

(5) videsa, (0) samavaya, 

Instrument — Icarana . 

Under the first category, Kesava defines instrument ( Icarana ) 
as a cause which is most effective in bringing about a result. A 
thing is said to be the cause ( Icarana ) of another thing, if it is a 
necessary antecedent of the latter, that is, if it necessarily exists 
before the latter and does not bring about anything else, e.g. 
threads constitute the cause of a cloth. Suppose an ass had 
existed at a place where a cloth was made ; the ass, whose existence 
there was not necessary, is not a cause of the cloth ; and the ass 
is an irrelevant antecedent. Similarly the colour of the threads 
is not a cause of the cloth, inasmuch as it brings about something 
else, viz. the colour of the cloth. In so far as the cloth itself is 
concerned, it is produced by the threads alone. 

An effect {leafy a) is defined as that necessary consequence 

which is not brought about by something else, e.g. a cloth is an 
effect of threads. 

Cause — Icarana . 

The cause is of three kinds as follows : — 

(1) The material, constituent or inherent cause {samavayi Icarana) 
is that in which an effect inheres, that which constitutes 
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ij! 5 + or tha ^ wi “ eh forms tbe material out of which 

Se nSh 1 T p / 0duced > e -g- ^ reads are such a cause of 
trifj l'- , Inherenc ? (*amaoaya) is the relation of two 

fi S ***£ lt is not destr °.yed, continues 
to_ subsist m the other. The relation of inherence (sama- 

3 b ' 3 T itS P ^ arts and a whole > the qualities 

and substance action and an actor, the individual and a 

to\ c aSb ’ ltS s P eaidc qualities and the eternal substance. 

(") , non 'material, non-constituent or non-inherent cause 

(asamavayi karana ) — is that which inheres in the material 

cause and whose efficiency is well known, e.g. the coniunc- 

tion of the threads is a non-material cause of the cloth 

the colour of the threads is a non-material cause of the 

colour of the cloth. Colour inheres in threads and its 

efficiency m producing the colour of the cloth is well 
known. 


(3) The efficient, instrumental or general cause is that which as 
a cause is distinct from both the preceding ones, e.g. the 
loom is the instrumental cause of the cloth.’ Of the 

several causes the most efficient is called an instrumental 
(nimitta) cause. 


Perception — pratyaksa. 

Perception ( pratyaJcsa ) is of two kinds 

(I) Nirvikalpaka, non-determinate, non-effective or abstract, 
and (2) savikalpaJca, determinate, reflective or concrete. The 
Buddhists admit only the first kind of perception and reject the 
second kind. They say that our perception is certainlv indeter- 
minate and individual, it has for its ’hljj^et. an individual which 
alone can come in contact with our Seri ses . • i determinate percep- 
tion (savikalpaJca pratyaksa ) is according to them an impossibility, 
because it has for its object a generic*, entity which cannot come in 
contact with our senses . Xr We can perceive an individual cow but 
cannot perceive the cowness generic to all individual cows. In 
fact the Buddhists altogether deny a genus or generic entity. If, 
for instance, the genus cowness at all exists, it is to be defined 
as that which is excluded by non-cowness, i.e. which is not horse- 
ness, tigerness, etc. < 

Now if we are unable to perceive cowness because it pert ains 
to all cows, how can we perceive non-cowness which covers a still 
wider area ? Ke§ava’s reply to the objection of the Buddhists is 
that even a genus is to be regarded as an entity, like an indivi- 
dual, which is, as such, capable of coming in contact with/ our 
senses. -\ 

Inference — anumana. 

Inference is consideration from sign. A sign ( linga ) is that 
which indicates the predicate ( sadhya ) by the force of their 
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invariable concomitance, e.g. smoke is a sign of fire, inasmuch 
as there is an invariable concomitance of smoko with fire in the 
form “wherever there is smoke there is fire.” Consideration 
(paramarsa) is the knowledge that the sign pervaded by the predi- 
cate abides in the subject. Inferential knowledge ( anumiti ) is 
the knowledge which is derived through consideration, e.g. this 
hill has fire, because it has smoke, which is in invariable concomi- 
tance with fire. Invariable concomitance ( vydpti ) is the constant 
association of the sign with the predicate, e.g. the co-presence 
of smoke with fire. The concomitance or co-presence must be 
natural and not conditional (aupadhika) . 1 

Comparison — upamdna. 

Comparison or analogy ( upamdna ) is the knowledge of a 
certain thing as similar to another thing, derived through the 
remembrance of an indicative declaration on the subject, e.g. a 
man who has heard from a forester that a bosgavaeus ( gavaya ) is 
like a cow, goes into a forest and sees an animal like a cow. 
Remembering the declaration of the forester, he ascertains that 
the animal he sees is a bosgavaeus. This knowledge is analogical or 
comparative knowledge derived through an analogy or comparison. 

Word— Sabda. 

Word (Sabda), if it is the assertion of a trustworthy person, 
is a means of right knowledge, e.g. the Veda is a means of right 
knowledge , inasmuch spoken by God who is supremely 

trustworthy. _ 

St * i v 

15. Commentaries! on the Tarkabhasa. 

*,> . * . * « / 

There are numerdiil., commentaries on the Tarkabhasa ; such 
as, those by Narayana Bhatta, Gundu Bhatta, Bhinni Bhatta, and 
Murari Bhatta- 

The following commentaries are also well known : TJjjavaia by 
GopJnatha, Tarkabhasa bhava by Roma Vilva Venkata Buddha, 
Nyfiya samgraha by Rama Linga, SaramaSjari by Madhava Deva, 
P a r i b h as ad a r p a na by Bhaskara Bhatta> Tarkabhasa prakasika by 
Bala Candra, Yuktimuktavali by NageSa Bhatta about 1700 A.D. 
(Nage§a was a contemporary of Hari Dlksita, a grandson of 
Bhattoji Dlksita who lived between 1619 A.D and 1659 A.D.). 
Tarkabhasaprakasika by Cinna Bhatta about 1390 A.D. (Cinna 
Bhatta, son of Sahaja Sarvajna, and brother of Sarvajna, must have 
flourished about 1390* A.D. when his patron Harihara, King of 


• A condition ( upadhi ) will be explained later. 

2 Vide Surendralal Goswarai’s preface to TarkabhSsa, page 3. 
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Vijayanagar, lived). Tattva Prabodhini by Ganesa Dlksita, Tarka- 
bhasa-prakasika by Ivau^clinya Dlksita, Tarkadipika'by KeSava 
Bbatta, Tarkabhasa-prakasika by Govardhana Misra, Tarkabkasa- 
piakasika by Gaurikanta Sarvabbauma, and -Nyayapradipa by 
Visvakarma . 1 J 


1 Vide Surendralal Goswami’s Preface to TarkabhasS, pp. 9-13. 



CHAPTER III. 


The Vaisesika Prakarana embodying the Nyaya Category of 

Pramana. 

■ 

16. The Vaisesika incorporates the Nyaya Category. 

There appeared numerous treatises on the Vaisesika philo- 
sophy which incorporated in them the Nyaya category of pramana. 
In some of the treatises the Nyaya category of pramana. was in- 
cluded in the VaiSesika category of guna, while others brought it 
under atman , which was included in the category dravya. Some 
ingenious writers kept the categories of the Vaisesika separate from 
the Nyaya category of pramana , but they made them the subjects 
of distinct chapters of one and the same treatise. This incorpora- 
tion of the Nyaya category of pramana into the categories of 
the Vaisesika philosophy must have commenced after the tenth 
century A.D. Laksanavall, written by Udayana in that century, 
deals with seven categories of the Vaisesika, including abhava, 
without any reference to the Nyaya category of pramana. The 
Nyaya category of pramdya is included by Vallabhacarya in the 
Vaisesika category of guna. 

17. Vallabhacarya 
(about 12th century A.D.). 

The exact date of Vallabhacarya is unknown. He seems 
to have lived in the twelfth century A.D. In the Nyayalilavati 
he mentions Kirti (Dharmaklrti), Tutati and Vyomacarya as 
well as Udayanacarya, 1 the famous author of Kiranavali, who 
flourished in 984 A.D. As Bhasarvajna® and Bhusana 3 are also 
mentioned, Vallabha could not have flourished before the 10th 
century A.D. The latest limit of his time is the 1 3th century A.D., 
when Vardhamana Upadhyaya wrote a commentary on the Nyaya- 
lilavati called the Nyayalllavatl-prakaSa. The Nyayalilavati is 
mentioned in a Kanarese poem written by a poet of the time 
of King Cinghana of the Yadava dynasty who reigned inDevagiri 

Nyayalilavati, page 39, edited by MangeSa K5mak{-nna Telang (Nirnaya Sagara 
Press, Bombay). Compare also pages 50 and 97 of the’same. 

2 Mres? w I Nyayalilavati, page 33. 

Compare also page 40. 

3 1 Pfl I Nyayalilavati, page 33. 

Compare also pages 25, 46 and 102. 
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from 12 1 0 to 1247 A.D. 1 2 This Vallabhacharya is different from 
Vallabhacharya who founded a Vaisnava sect. 


18. Wyayalilavati. 

TheNyayalilavati, which is an expository treatise on Vaisesika 

Subject Of Nysyalila- P hi | 0S0 P h y> opens with a salutation to Puru- 
vatt. ‘ sottama. It deals with six categories; 

viz. (1) substance (dravya), (2) quality 
(guna), (3) action (karma), (4) generality ( samdnya ) (5) par- 
ticularity (viSesa), and (6) inherence (samavaya) . Under the 
category guna there comes buddhi (intellect or knowledge) which is 
divided as vidya, right knowledge, and avidya, wrong knowledge. 
The means for ascertaining right knowledge are called perception 
(: pratyaksa ), inference ( anumana ), comparison ( upamana ) and verbal 
testimony (Sabda). . Presumption ( arthdpatfi ), probability (sam- 
bhava), tradition (ai-tiliya) , are not separate means of right know- 
ledge. 

The Nyaya doctrine of pramana * (means of knowledge) is thus 
T , , „ included in the categories of the Vaisesika 

mation. ' ° ania ga ‘ philosophy. The scheme of incorporation 

is shown below : — 


padartha. 


1. dravya, 2, guna, 3. karma, 4. samanya, 5. vi^esa, 6. samavaya. 


buddhi, etc. etc. 


vidya avidyS. 


pratyaksa anumana. 


doctrine of pramana. 



19. Commentaries 3 on the Nyayalilavati. 

The following commentaries on the Nyayalilavati are avail- 
able :«— 


1 Vide Mr, M. R. Bodas’s introduction to Tarkasathgraha, pp. 41-42. 

2 A valuable account of pramana is available in the Sivajnana Siddhiyar, and 
in the Manimekalai canto 29. 

% Vide MahgeSa Kamkjrsna Telang, preface to Nyayalilavati, page 2. 
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(!) Nyayalllavatl-prakasa by Vardhamana-Upadhyava (about 

1215 A.D.). “ v 

(2) Nyayalila vat! -didhiti by Ragkunatha Siromani (1500 A.D.). 

(3) Nyayallla vat! -kanthabharana by Sankara Misra (about 1 409 

A.D.). 

(4) Nyayalllavati-prakasaviveka (gloss on Vardhamana) bv 

Mathuranatha Tarkavaglsa (about 1570 A.D.). 

» 

20. Annam Bhatta 
(1623 A.D.). 

Annam Bhatta is the author of an excellent Vaisesika treatise 
called Tarkasamgraha and of a commentary thereon called Dipika, 
which two, taken together, are often designated as Annambhat- 
tiyam. The Nvaya-parisista Prakasa, a commentary on the Nyaya- 
parisi^ta of Udayana. is also ascribed to him. The prevailing 
tradition in Southern India 1 is that Annam Bhatta was an Andhra 
(Telugu) of North Arcot (Chittur) district, who settled down in 
Benares at beginning of the 17th century A.D. He refers in his 
Dipika to King Tribhuvanatilaka, a Paliava chief of Kahci. A 
manuscript of Tarkasamgraha * was, as appears from Weber's 
Berlin Catalogue, copied in the year 1724- A.D. 3 He is supposed 
by some to have written a commentary on the Tattvacintamani. 
He could not have flourished before the 17th century A.D. 


21. Tarkasamgraha. 


. . ^ opens his Tarkasamgraha with a salutation 4 


Subject of Tarkasarh- 
graha. 


to Siva thus : — Placing the Lord of the 
universe in my heart and making obeisance 


to my preceptor, I compile this Tarka- 
samgraha to enable beginners to understand the dialectical philo- 
sophy easily. 55 The work deals with seven categories, viz. (1) 
substance (< iravija ), (2) quality (guna), (3) action (karma), (4) 
generality ( samanya ), (5) particularity ( visesa ), (6) inherence 


\ ^ le a ^ ove information was supplied by Mr. Eamanan of Vedaraniyam 
(J/anjore) to Hon’ble Sir P. Arunachalam, Kt. , M A., C.S., Bar.-at-Law, of Colombo, 
who kindly communicated the same to me in August 1909. 

2 Tarkasamgraha was translated into English by J. R. Ballantyne in Benares. 
* The colophon of the manuscript gives the date Samvat 1781 (A.D. 1724). 

Weber’s Berlin Catalogue No. 683, p. 203. 

4 fsrtjrsr fNN 5*4 i *iw*rt far«r^ rrewre; » 

Tarkasamgraha, opening lines, edited by Mr. M. R. Bodas, Bombay). 
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foTSs' “of {abMm) ■ «“ a »V is “f Wenty- 

Btfddhi or knowledge is of two'ktadTe ” kno "' led S e , 1 is 
smrti (recollection) ?u kmds > experience (anubhava) and 

r n fl) ^ercepfual ’sHt" 

l e = Xtitf a,“^- 

(3 ’ “ 

Perception, inference, comparison and verbal testimony to- 
g ette called pramana, are thus included in buddhi, which is ’one 
of the twenty-four qualities. This sort of inclusion of the pramana 

iMsmncb te f-°[i eS ° th6 f Vaise f lka 1S nofc altogether satisfactory, 
inasmuch as they do not completely fit into each other. 

The scheme of incorporation is shown below 


padartha 


(1) dravya, (2) guna, (3) karma, (4) s am any a, (5) vMeaa, (6) samavaya,(7) abhava 


r{J P a (12) buddhi 


(24) adharma 


anubhava 


right (pram a) 


1 i || 

(!) pratyalcsa, (2) anumiti, (3) upamiti, (4) Sabda 



pramSna. 


smrti. 

~ i 

wrong (aprama) 


The seven categories and their numerous subdivisons are most 
lucidly treated. 

A right experience (yatharthanubhava) is defined as the ex- 


Right knowledge. 

the experience that 
which “ silverness ” 


perience of a generic nature as abiding in 
its subject, e.g. in the case of a piece of silver, 
“ this is silver,” that is, this is the subject in 
abides, is a right experience. 
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An instrument ( icarana ) is defined as a special cause which is 

Instrument and Cause. in operation, that is, which brings about an 

effect, e.g., he cuts a tree with an axe. Here 
axe is the instrument. A cause (Icarana) is that which invariabl 
precedes an effect, which cannot otherwise take place, e.g. “ elav 
is the material cause of a pot.” ’ ^ 

An effect ( Icarya ) is the counterpart of an antecedent which 
dissolves into non-existence, e.g., “ a pot is the effect of clav.” 

A cause is of three kinds: (1) a material or intimate” cause 
(samavayikarana), (2) non-intimate or non-co-existent cause (asam- 
vayikarana), and (3) the instrumental cause (nimittakarana),' all of 
which will be explained later. 

Perception (pratyakm) is the knowledge which is produced 

Perception. ^ r0 ” 1 intercourse of the sense organs 

with their objects. It is of two kinds: (1) 
indeterminate (nirvikalpa) and (2) determinate ( savikalpa ). The 
intercourse is of six kinds, which will be explained later. 

Inference ( anumana ) is the means for deriving inferential 
Inference knowledge. Inferential knowledge is the 

‘ knowledge which arises from consideration 

(paramarsa). Consideration (paramarsa) is the knowledge that 
the reason or the middle term, in invariable concomitance with 
the major term, abides in the minor term, e.g. this hill has smoke 
which is in invariable concomitance with the fire. Invariable 
concomitance ( vyapti ) is the constant association of the middle 
term with the major term, e.g., wherever there is smoke, there is 
fire. P aksadharmata (subjective law) refers to the fact" that the 
smoke abides in the hill. As the Vaisesika philosophy does not 

form a subject of this volume, the topics of Tarkasaiiigraha are 
not treated here. 


22. Commentaries on Tarkasamgraha :— 

t O \ m . , • . . . . (or Tarkadipika )byAnnam Bhatta. 

(2) Tarkasamgraha-tika by Ananta Narayana. 

Siddhanta-candrodaya by Srlkrsna Dhurjatl Diksita. 

(4) Tarka-pkakkika Iby Ksama kalya na . Ksamakalyana was a 
m y lna l^bha Suri and wrote his commentary on 
tvt - oth Tarkasa *iigraha and Tarkadipika in 1772 A.D. 
Nyaya “ bodkini by Govardhana Misra, 

^y ^y axtha *lagh ubodhinx by Govardhana Rangacarya. 

(7) Tarkasamgraha-tika by Gaurlkanta. 


run Sy J k ? a A a - !°!r e f P ? Ilds to Ar iefcotle’s material cause. Asamavayika- 
in+Wa s to A r ^°de s /omaZ cause. Nimittakarana corresponds to Aris- 

whin it. has actually beinmade " the thhl « in its completeness, as a pot. 
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(8) Padakrtya by Candraja Simha. 

(9) Tarkasamgraha-tattva-prakasa by Nllakantha. [Perhaps he 

is the same person who wrote a commentary on the Maha- 
bharata in Maharastra in the 16th century A.D.]. 

(10) Nirukti by Jagannatha Sastrin 

(11) Nirukti by Pattabhirama. 

(12) Tar k asam gr aha - v aky ar tha-nir ukti by Madhava Padabhi- 

rama. 

(13) Tarkasamgraha-eandrika by Mukunda Bhatta Gadgil. 

(14) Tarkasamgrahopanyasa (vakya- vrtti) by Meru S&stri God- 

bole. , ' 

(15) Nyaya-bodliinl by Suklaratnanatha. 

(16) Tarkasamgraha-tika by Ramanatha. 

(17) Tarkasamgraha-tarahginI by Vindhyesvarl Prasada. 

(18) Tarkasamgraha-tika by Visvanatha. 

(19) Tarka-eandrika (prabha) by Vaidyanatha Gadgil. 

(20) Tarkasaihgraha-tika (Hanumanti) by Hanumat, son of 

Vyasa. He was a Karnatic from Mysore who lived for 
sometime in the Gwalior Court about 80 years ago. 

(21) Tarkasamgraha-vyakhya by Murari. 

(22) Tarkasamgraha-tika, author unknown. 

(23) Tarkasamgraha-samku, ditto. 

(24) Nyaya-candrika, ditto. 

(25) Tarkasamgrahopanyasa, ditto. 

(26) Tarkasamgraha - dipik a- praka sa (gloss) by Nilkantha Sastrin, 

author of Tattva-cintamani-dldhiti-txka. 

m 9 

(27) Surata-kaipataru (gloss) by Srinivasa. 

(28) Tika by Gangadhara Bhatta. 

(29) Tika by Jagadlsa Bhatta. 

(30) Tika by Ramarudra Bhatta. 

(31) Tattvartha-dipika by Vadhulavenkata Guru. 

(32) Tarkasamgraha-dipika-prakasa by Nllakantha. This Nil- 

kantha, who also wrote a commentary on Tattva-cinta- 
mani, is the last representative of the School of Ganges'a ; 
bom at Panya near Ahobala in the district of Kurnool, he 
died in Benares in 1840. His son (born 1816, died at 
Benares in 1887) wrote a commentary on the Tarkasamgra- 
ha-dlpika-prakasa of his father, entitled Bhaskarodaya. 
Bhaskarodaya-tika is a gloss on the Nilkanthi-tika (see 
below No. 33) of Tarkadlpika written by the son of Nila* 
kantha in Benares about 25 years ago. 

(33) Nilakanthitika, a gloss on Tarkadlpika, by Hllkantha, who 

was a Tailanga, and who wrote about 70 years ago, while 
residing at Benares. 

(34) Bhasyavrtti on Tarkasamgraha by Meru Sastrx, who was a 

Maratha. He died in Benares about 60 years ago. 

(35) Tarkasamgraha-eandrika by Mukunda Bhatta. 
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23. VlSVANATHA NyIYAPANCANANA 

(1634 A.D.). 

Visvanatha Nyayapancanana, or simply Pancanana, was the 
aiithor of a Vaise?ika treatise called Bhasa-pariecheda 1 (deter- 
mination of categories), and of a commentary on the same called 
Siddhanta-muktavall (rows of pearls of logical truths! ViSva 
natha, as it appears from his Pihgala-prakaMka/ as also from other' 
sources, was the son of Vidyanivasa and a brother of Rudra Vacas- 
pati. ^ Vidyanivasa lived in 1588 A.D. 3 when a book called Dana- 
kan^a was copied for him by a scribe called Kavicandra. Vi§va- 
natha himself composed the Gautamasutravrtti at Vrndavana in 
theyear 1 634 A.D. 4 He was a native of Navadvipa and an adherent 
of the Nyaya School of Raghunatha Siromani. 6 


JdHASAPAPICCHEDA. 


Visvanatha opens his Bhasapariecheda with a salutation to Sri 
Subjects. Krsna/and while in his Siddhanta-muktavall 

he invokes the blessings of Siva. The 


O. S35ISSS “ d 

2 In the Pi hgala-praka^ika Visvanatha says 

Sifrr^T , 

3 ^T^^TWirf 

^fWlfwiSTirf l 

™: In - -*<>» 

4 Ts*rrorffpf) 

nrrefSpg^ fwi% i 

SW H ft^sri^T: || 

Vol. ( Vlf Na ”7).' Hara Pras5d g5stri ’ s “dole on Bhasapariecheda in the J.A.S.B., 

afH*rr ’gJiUTW’ir? 1 
*r«r! n 

(J.A.S.B., Vol. VI, No. 7, page 313). 

WST^ri *^3^. , 

^ V 


6 
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S d it? ar ^ heda d<3 f S W , lth S6Ven cate g° ries > viz. (1) dravya (sub- 
stance), (2) gu7),a { quality), (3) Jcarma (action), (4) samanya 

1 Jhl - r mse,s - a . (particularity), (6) samavdya (inherence), 
and (7) abhava (non-existence). Dravya or substance is subdivided 
JcsiU (earth) , op water), tejas (light), marut (air ), vyoma (ether), 
kala (time), dilc (space) , atman (soul), and manas (mind). The 
eighth substance called dtman or soul is the seat of intellect or 
knowledge ( buddhi ) and several other qualities. Buddhi is of two 
nnds . apprehension ( anubhuti ) and remembrance (smrti) Annre- 
hension includes perception ( pratyaksa ), inference (anumdna), com- 
panson (upamana), and verbal testimony (Sctbda). 

The Nyaya doctrine of pramaya, as represented by perception, 

The scheme of amaha- inference, comparison and verbal testimony, 
mation. ° is incorporated in the categories of the 

. . Vaisesika philosophy. The scheme of incor- 
poration is shown below. J 

pad&rtha 


(1) dravya, (2, guna, (3) karma, (4) samanya, (5) vi&U, (6) samavaya, (7) abhava, 


(1) ksiti, (2) ap, ( 3 ) tejas, (4) marut, (5) vyoma, (6) kala, (7) dik, (8) atman, (9) 


manas 


vs 
o 
m 
m 
CD 
02 
02 

, ® 
02 


buddhi 


anubhuti 


smyti 




pratyaksa, anumana, upamana, iSalbda 

\ 



the Nyaya category of pram an a. 

25. Tarkamrta 
(about 1635 A.D.). 

The Tarkamrta ' by Jagadisa Tarkalankara is an important 
treatise on Vaisesika philosophy, which begins with a salutation to 

xf ark&mjdta edited by Mahamahopadhynya MaheS Chandra Nyayaratna in 
Calcutta b ° en tran8lated into Ben g ali by Bab\i RSjendra Nath Ghose in 
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Visnu. 1 A man who is desirous of attaining emancipation should 
according to Jagadisa, possess a true knowledge of the soul 
(atmari). In acquiring this knowledge, one should also be conver- 
sant with things which are connected with and opposed to the 
soul. 

In the first part of the Tarkamrta called Visaya-kancla (section 

Subjects of Tarkamrta. subjects) , Jagadisa divides things into two 

kinds, viz. (1) positive {bhdva) and (2) nega- 
tive (dbhdva). Thepositive things orbhdvas are substance (dravya), 
quality ( guna ), action {karma), generality ( sdmdnya ), particularity 
(visesa) , and inherence ( samavaya ). The negative things or 
abhavas are of two kinds, viz. (1) relative non-existence & (som- 
sargabhava), and (2) reciprocal non-existence ( anyonyabhava ) 
The first kind is subdivided as: ( 1 ) antecedent non-existence 
{pragabhdva) , (2) subsequent non-existence (pradhvamsabhava) , 
and (3) absolute non-existence (atyantabhava) . 

The second part of the Tarkamrta, called J nana-kanda, sec- 
tion on knowledge, treats of right knowledge ( prama ), which is 
derived through four means called respectively, (1) perception 
{pratyaksa) , (2) inference {anumana), (3) comparison ( upamana ), 
and (4) verbal testimony [sabda). 

The manner in which the seven categories of the Vai§esika 
, , , and the four pramartas of the Nyaya have 

mation. been combined, is ingenious and reasonable. 

The categories do not coalesce with each 
other, but are treated as a consistent whole. 

A scheme of combination of the Vaisesika and Nvaya cate- 
gories is given below : — 

Tarkamrta 


visayakanda 


r 


! 

jnSnakanda 


I | "| ( f 

visesa, samavSya, abhava 


i I 

pratyaksa, anumana, upamana, 6abda. 


VaiSesika combined with Nvaya. 
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26. Laugaksi Bhaskara. 

_ Laugaksi Bhaskara, well versed in Nyaya, VaiSesika and Mx- 
mamsa philosophies, was the son of Mudgala and nephew of the poet 
Kudra. His proper name was Bhaskara, his surname being Lau- 
gaksi. i rom the fact that he mentions the temple of Visvesvara 
and the pool of Manikarnika, — the two most sacred spots in Benares 

—we may reasonably suppose that Laugaksi Bhaskara lived in 
that sacred city . 1 

His age may be placed probably in the 17th century. 

27. Tarkakaumudi. 

His Tarkakaumudi, which opens with a salutation toVasudeva, 
pays due obeisance to Aksapada and Kanada. He divides cate- 
go lies into seven kinds, viz. (1) substance (dravya), (2) quality 
(guya), (3) action ( karma ), (4) generality (samanya), (5) particu- 
lanty (visesa), (6) inherence (samavaya), and (7) non-existence 
(abhdva). Buddhi (intellect or knowledge), which is a quality of 
the soul, is of two kinds — apprehension ( anubhava ) and recollec- 
tion ( smrti ). Apprehension is of two kinds, ( 1) right apprehension 
(pramd) and (2) wrong apprehension (apramd). The means of 
acquiring right apprehension or pramd is pramana , which is of 
two kinds, viz.. (1) (praiyaksa) and (2) inference ( anumdna ). 

The doctrine of pramana , which forms the main subject of 
the Nvaya philosophy, is thus amalgamated with the doctrine of 
seven categories, forming the subject-matter of the Vaisesika 
philosophy. 


1 Laugaksi Bhaskara mentions Manikarnika, the bathing place, and Vi^ve^vara, 
the presiding deity of Benares, in quite a familiar tone : — XJT 

etc. (Tarkakaumudi, page 6. edited by Vasudeva Laksmana !§astrl 
Pansikar, Bombay). 


CHAPTER TV. 


Works treating of certain topics of the Nyaya and certain 

topics of the Vaisesika. 

28 . The Nyaya and Vaisesika promiscuously amalgamated 

Some manuals of Logic dealt neither with the entire cate- 
gories of the Vaisesika, nor with those of the Nyaya. Some impor- 
tant topics or sub-topics of the two systems were selected by them 
and elucidated in an abstruse and recondite style. These manuals 
assumed more or less the nature of critical notes on the important 
or controversial topics of the Nyaya and Vaisesika philosophies 
Sasadhara’s Nyaya-siddhanta-dipa (about 1300 A.D.) is a most 
important work of this kind. 

f 

29. S.YSADIIARA 
(about 1125 A.D.). 

Sasadhara, styled Mahopadhvaya Sasadhara, 1 is reputed to 
have been a native of Mithila. The time in which he flourished 
is not definitely known. Probably lie flourished before Gangesa 
but after Udayana whose words he quotes under the designation of 
kecit (some) . Safiadhara and Manidhara were , according to a Bengali 
tradition, two logicians, whose definitions of vyapti (invariable 
concomitance) were criticised by Gangesa CJpadhyaya in the 12th 
century A.D., under the title of simha-vyaghrolcta-lalesana’ or defini- 
tion® a? given by “ theLion ” and “the Tiger.” In reality it was 
the Jaina logicians, Anancla Suri and Amaracandra Suri, who were 
called the Lion (simha) and the Tiger ( vyaghra ), not Sasadhara and 
Manidhara. According, however, to the Bengali tradition Sa§ad- 
hara lived in the 12th century A.D. 

30. Nyaya-siddhanta-dipa. 

The only logical treatise of SaSadhara that has come down to 

Subjects of the work. US ’ is w y a y a >- s iddhanta-dlpa (a lamp of logi- 
cal truths) which opens 1 with a salutation to 


VinJhv^^v c0 J.°Pk 01 ) of tbe NySya-siddhSnta-dipa, in tho possession of M.M. 
Viudhyea v;iri Prasad Dvivedi of Benares. It runs thus 

nmtvsw ^ t * i **^ ^ , 

i^nj i 

sisrr 

Society'of BengeT 1 ™^*^ ° * '^•^ 5 ^ a " s * c '^^® nta ' < TfP a i in the possession of Asiatic 
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Adhisa (Siva). It deals with the topics of the Nyaya and Vaise- 
sika philosophy in a promiscuous way. This is evident from the 
titles of the various chapters of the work, viz. (1) invocation of 
blessings (mangalacarana) , (2) controversy on darkness (andhakara- 
vipratipatti) , ( 3) examination of causality ( karanata-vicara ), (4) the 
power in generality as maintained by the Tautatikas (jati-salcti-vadi- 
iautdUlcdmata ) , (5) ascertainment of powers and conditions ( sahii - 
nirupana and upadhi ), (6) natural power (sahaja-sakti ) , (7) power 
of the content (adheya-Sakti), (8) nature of the mind (manastattva- 
nirupana ), (9) word as a means of knowledge (sahaja-pramana ) , (10) 
an aggregate of knowledge and action (jnana-karma-samuccaya) 9 (11) 
nature of emancipation ( apavarga-nirupana ), (12) the inseparable, 
meaning (siddhartha ) , (13) power of connected words ( anvita-sakti - 
mdimata ) J (14) refutation of the perceptibility of 'air ( vdyu-pratyaksa - 
tvadi-mata-lchandana ) , (15) controversy about indeterminate per- 
ception (nirvikalpaha-vipratipatti ) , (16) gold as a fiery thing 

(siivarnadaijasa-pralcarana), (17) the etymologo-conventional use of 
a word as “ mud-born 55 (pahlcaja iti paddndm yogarudMtva-hatliana ) , 
(18) inference, consideration, etc. (< anumiti , lingapardmarsa d i- 
niruparia ), (19) determination of invariable concomitance ( vyapti - 
nirupana , etc.). The work ends with an examination of non- 
existence ( abhdva ) as a means of knowledge. 

There is a commentary on the Nyaya-sid- 

Commen-ary. dhanta-dipa called Nyaya-siddhanta-dlpa- 

tika by Sesananta. 

3 1 . M ADH AVAOARY A 

(about 1331 — 1391 A.D.). 

Madhavacarya flourished in 1391 1 A.D. (1313 6aka)„ He 
is the well-known author of SarvadarSana-samgraka, Jaiminiya- 
nyayamala-vistara, Katha-nirnaya and Para^arasmrti-vyakhya. He 
was elected^ the head of the smarta order in the matha of Sringeri, 
in the Mysore territory, founded by Sankara. He is said by some 
to have been brother of Sayana, while others hold that he was the 
same as Sayana, 8 though essentially he was a writer on Mimamsa 


1 Vide Preface to Vivarana-pran^eya-samgraha printed in the Vizianagaram 
Sanskrit Series. 

2 Preface to SarvadanSana-samgraha, translated by E. B. Cowell and A. G. 
Gough, pp. vii-viii. 

8 Perhaps Madhava was born in the family of Sayana. Compare 

(Sarvadar^ana-sarbgraha, opening lines). 
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philosophy. His preceptor was Sarvajna-visnu, son of Sarhga- 
pani. 1 He is mentioned here because he has supplied, among 
other things, some important information about the Nyaya philo- 
sophy. Besides giving a complete exposition of the Nyaya system 
under the head of Aksapadadarsana, Madhava throws a good 
deal of light on Logic of the Carvakas and Buddhists. 


32. Sarvadarsana-samgratia, — Aksapada Daks ana. 

In the Sarvadarsana-samgraha under the title of Aksapada- 

darsana, Madhava has given a brief exposi- 
why Nyaya was so ea c ? y on Q .f sixteen categories treated in the 

Nyaya-sutra. The Nyaya philosophy was so called, because it 
specially treated of Nyaya, otherwise called avayava (syllogism), 
which formed the predominant feature of the system and proved 
useful in the acquisition of all kinds of knowledge. 1 


Inference as a means of Right Knowledge. 


Carvaka denies inference as a means of right knowledge. 

Those who maintain the authority of infer- 
darfanta IeW ° f Carvaka ence (anumana ) , accept something as a 

sign or middle term, which is supposed to 
abide in the minor term, and to be in invariable concomitance 
with the major term. The invariable concomitance must be freed 


from all conditions, whether they are sure ( nMcita ) or suspected 
( sandigdha ). Now this concomitance by its mere existence can- 
not produce inference. The concomitance, if it is to produce in- 
ference, must be known. How do we then know this concomi- 


tance ? We cannot know the concomitance by means of perception , 
which does not cognize past and future events. We cannot 
employ inference, the validity of which has not yet been estab- 
lished. Verbal testimony, which is included in inference, cannot 
help us in this matter. Comparison is useless. Hence, the invari- 
able concomitance of the middle term with the major term cannot 
be known by any of the so-called four means of knowledge. 


1 

(Sarvadarfiana-samgralia, opening linos). 

* srg Yfjprptmm- sEjremrafafw to 

TOrmRTNrvvrir yrreT^Tiim'rarfw TO*rf«rcpg- 

'UT’TOfpeir "5^^^IT^ST»iHTN*nTVT ’550% | SarvadunSana-sam- 

grnha, Aksapadadarfanam, p. 130, edited by Taranatha Torkavacaspati, Calcutta. 
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Similarly, the invariable concomitance has also been described 

Frmmollent and non- fr0m conditions (wpddhi). A COD- 

eqSollent eoneomitance. dltlon (mdhi) is that which constantly 

accompanies the major term, but does not 
constantly accompany the middle term, e.g. the hill has smoke be- 
cause it has fire nourished by wet fuel (where wet fuel is a 
condition). A condition may be fully defined as that (1) which 
does not constantly accompany the middle term, (2) which 
constantly accompanies the major term, and (3) is constantly 
accompanied by the major term. That the condition must be 
equipollent in extension with the major term is evident from the 
statement of the Great Doctor (probably Udayanacarya) who 
says: “ When an equipollent concomitance and a non-equipollent 
concomitance do both abide in an object, the non-equipollent con- 
comitance, if it is not covered by the equipollent concomitance, 
is inadmissible, that is, not conducive to the true conclusion.” 1 

A thing is said to be in equipollent concomitance (samavyapti) 
with another thing, when the two are equal in their extensions, 
e.g., “ this is nameable because it is knowable,” where “ know- 
able” and “ nameable" are equal in their extensions. Similarly, 
“ this hill has smoke because it has fire nourished by wet fuel,” 
where “smoke” and “fire nourished by wet fuel,” are equal 
in their extensions ; that is, wherever there is smoke, there is fire 
nourished by wet fuel ; and wherever there is fire nourished by 
wet fuel, there is smoke. 

A thing is said to be in non-equipollent concomitance ( visama - 
vydpti) with another thing, when the two are unequal in their 
extensions, e.g., “ this hill has fire, because it has smoke,” where 
the fire is greater in extension than smoke, that is, wherever there 
is smoke, there is fire, as in a kitchen, but wherever there is fire 
there is not necessarily smoke, as in a red-hot iron ball. 

Now an equipollent concomitance and a non-equipollent con- 
comitance do both abide in smoke in the following instances : — 
(1) the hill has smoke because it has fire, and (2) the hill has 
smoke because it has fire nourished by wet fuel. 

In the first instance smoko is in non-equipollent concomi- 
tance with fire, whereas in the second instance smoke is in equi- 


1 Varatianlja in his commentary on TarkikaraksS called SSrasamgraha quotes 
this versa as an example of the fallacy hetvabhasa , called aprayojalca (inadmissible), 
which is identified in the conditional {upudhimana ) ; quoted in the Sarvadargana- 
saihgraha chapter I, CSrvaka-dargana. 

WW if* ll 

The portion which is added to the middle term or subtracted from the major 
term is called an upddhi (condition), anyathasiddhi (conditionality) or aprayojalca 
(inadmissible). TarkikaraksS, page 232, edited by VindhyeSvari Prasad, Benares. 
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pollent concomitance with “ fire nourished by wet fuel.” The first 
instance is inadmissible, because in it, the reason “ fire” is not 
covered by the reason of the second instance, viz. f< fire nourished 
by wet fuel.” 

Again (1) the hill has fire because it has smoke, (2) the hill 
has fire nourished by wet fuel, because it has smoke. The first is 
an instance of non-equipollent concomitance, while the second is 
that of an equipollent one. The first instance here, is not inad- 
missible, because the reason of it, viz. “ smoke,” is covered by 
the reason of the second instance, which is also smoke. 

The middle term can on no account be greater in extent 
than the major term, but may be equal in extent to or less in ex- 
tent than that term. 

Now this absence of conditions referred to above cannot be 
U adhi known through perception, specially in the 

pa *' cases of past and future instances. Carvaka 

says that the step which the mind takes from the knowledge of 
smoke, etc., to the knowledge of fire, etc., can be accounted for by 
its being based on a former perception or by its being an error ; 
and that in some cases this step is justified by the result is 
accidental, just like the coincidence of effects observed in the em- 
ployment of gems, charms, drugs, etc. As it is impossible to know 
the concomitance which is invariable and unconditional, the infer- 
ence as a means of knowledge cannot be established. 




The Inference as a means oe Right Knowledge cannot be 

denied. 


The Buddhistic view. 


The Buddhists maintain that the concomitance (avinabhava) } 

which is invariable and unconditional, is 
known through the relation of identity 
(svabhava) or causality (karya-karana-bhava) , No effect can, they 
say, be produced without a cause, for, if it could, it would destroy 
itself by putting a stop to activity of all kinds. 

Through the relation of cause and effect, which is unalterable, 
~ „ we can ascertain that the middle term is in 

relation of identity. invariable concomitance with the major 

term. In like manner the invariable con- 
comitance is known through the relation of identity, e.g., the Hsu 
is a tree, wherever we observe the attribute of a Hsu we ob- 
serve also the attribute of “ arboreity.” A Hsu cannot lose its 
arboreity without losing its own self. Though there are differ- 
ences between a sisu and a tree, they are essentiallv the same. 
We are therefore quite competent to say that a M&u is a tree and 
that the relation between the two is that of identity. We cannot 
however say, that a jar is a jar or that there is a relation of 
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identity between the jars. We cannot predicate one thing of 
another thing, if there is no difference whatever between the two 

thiiU through 6 tb? Ve f r hat T ° an mfer ° n ® thing from another 
thm e through the relation of cause and effect or when the two 

things are m essence the same. . 

knowTeX!^™ hlStS further main t ain that inference as a means of 
knowledge can on no account be denied. It would be a mere 

knowle£e f TfTvT 5° Say that inference is not a means of 
knowledge. To. think of inference as a means of knowledge and 

Ms Shi w™ W» m “ abS “ rdily ’ “ "■ he -ying 



SECTION II. 

£ 

Tarka-Sastra—the Science of Dialectics. 


CHAPTER I. 

Formation of the Tarka-S'astra. 

33. The Nyaya cannot be combined with the Vaisesika 

In the previous section, while treating of the Prakaranas 
we have found that it is impossible to combine the Nyaya with 
V aisesika, the categories of the two systems being altogether differ- 
ent. The sixteen categories of the Nyaya cannot assimilate the 
seven categories of the Vaisesika nor can the latter assimilate the 
former. The Nyaya and Vaisesika categories cannot be assimilat- 
ed in any other way. It was, therefore, found necessary to keep 
them separate, though a futile attempt was made by the authors 
of the Prakaranas to combine in some way the categories of the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika. 

34. Adoption op Pramdna alone. 

After their struggle with the Buddhists and Jains for over a 
thousand years the Brahmanas found it expedient, in treating of 
the Nyaya, to take up only one topic, viz. pramdna, to the exclu- 
sion of the remaining fifteen topics. The division of pramdna 
into two sub-divisions, viz. Perception and Inference, was rejected. 
Absapada s division of pramdna into four sub-divisions, viz percep- 
tion,, inference, comparison, and verbal testimony, was retained. 
Great ingen uity was shown to establish the authorities of the four 
pramanas Whole arguments from the Buddhistic and Jaina works 
were collected to establish inference while the works of the Ml- 

mamsa philosophy were resorted to in establishing the authority 
of verbal testimony. J 

35. Adoption oe the Vaisesika Principles. 

The theory of pramdna became very subtle when it adopted 
le principles of generality (sdmdnya), particularity (visesa), in- 
herence (samavdya), negation (abhdva) , etc. Thus in perceiving the 
colour of a jar we must admit a relation called inherence: an in- 
variab e concomitance may be of a general form or special forms ; 

± Ii, - a ever thing is perceptible by a sense, the non-existence of 
that thing is also perceptible by the same sense. 
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Thus the Nyaya theory of perception, etc., considered from 
the standpoint of the Vaisesika philosophy, became very subtle 
and intricate. 

36. Subtlety of meanings aimed at. 

A hair-splitting subtlety in the discussion of meanings of 
terms is the distinguishing characteristic of the Tarka-siastra (the 
science of dialectics). Thus Aksapada defines a proposition in quite 
a simple style as Ct the laying down of what is to be established / 3 
But in elucidating the meaning of a proposition Gangesa, Raghu- 
natha, Gadadhara and others produce definitions which are terribly 
long and intricate. The subtle explanation is, however, an excel- 
lent training for the intellect. 

37. Fine Definition of Terms. 

The technicalities of Tarka-^astra have repelled students of 
Sanskrit from its study. The immemorial practice has been for Nai- 
yayikas to explain verbally to their pupils the meaning of each 
term as it turns up in the course of their teaching. 

The old works on Nyaya dealt with things, while the modern 
ones deal only with the verbal description or definition of things. 
Modern Logicians do not trouble themselves about the nature of 
things. They are satisfied if they can evolve a correct definition, 
and in their verbal definitions they evince a subtlety and skill, 
which to a certain extent compensate for the paucity of their 
materials. 

38. The use of Technical Terms. 1 * 

In bringing out the subtlety of meanings and in giving fine 
definitions, the modern logicians have invented numerous techni- 
cal terms of which some are given here. 

ativyapti — Being too wide. 

anugata-dharma , — Common property. 

anugama — Generalisation. 

anuyogita — The quality of being an anuyogi . When a thing 
stands to another thing in a particular relation, that upon which 
it stands is called anuyogi , while it itself is called pratiyogi (counter- 
part) in regard to the relation. Thus a jar standing on the 
ground in the relation of union is called pratiyogi and the ground 
is the anuyogi of the relation. 

anyatha-siddhi — Concomitant circumstances which are not 
causes. 


1 Vide Rajendra Candra gastrin’s MuktavaWVoh II, and MahamahopadhySya 

MaheiS Chandra Nyayaratna’s Brief notes on the modern Nyaya system of Philoso - 

and also M.M. GangSnath Jha’s Indian Thought . 
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avacchinna — That which is qualified or determined by some 
attribute. 

avacchedalca — A quality or attribute which is determined by 
the special characters of a thing. Thus dandatva is the special 
character of danda as a hetu. 

avyapti — Being too narrow. 

kurvad-rupatva-— Causing activity, i.e. the property which 
abides in a cause actually producing its effect. 

pratiyogi— The thing of which a negation is predicated, e.g. a 
jar is the pratiyogi of the negation of the jar. 

vyapti — Pervasion or invariable concomitance. 

And there are numerous others. 

Some of the characteristics of the Tarka-sastra have been 
already given above. 

Cintamani by Gahgesa Upadhyaya is the earliest work on 
Tarka-sastra, though Janakinatha Cudamani’s ISTyaya-siddhanta- 
manjari is another excellent work on the same subject. 



CHAPTER II. 


Tattva-cintamani the earliest Work on Tarka-sastra. 

39. Importance of Tattva-cintamani. 

The Tattva-cintamani (“ a thought-jewel of truth otherwise 
known as Pramana-cintamani (“ a thought-jewel of valid know- 
ledge ”), of which a short summary in English is given in the 
following pages, was written by a Brahmana logician of Mithila 
named Gahgesa Upadhyaya. It introduces a new era in the 
development of Logic in India and is justly reckoned as the 
first work on the Modern School of Hindu Logic. In modern 
India Sanskrit scholarship is not considered of any worth unless it 
is accompanied by a knowledge of the Tattva-cintamani or at least 
a portion of it. The study of this work develops to an enormous 
extent the discursive faculty in the reader and enables him to 
argue with hair-splitting distinctions and subtleties. 

The book, since its first composition in the 12th century A.D., 
has been a subject of close study by the Pandits of Mithila, and 
about the middle of the 15th century its study was introduced 
into Bengal by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, who had been educated 
in the academies of Mithila. Since 1503 A.D., when the univer- 
sity of Navadvlpa was established, the Tattva-cintamani was much 
popularised in Bengal through the endeavours of the famous 
Raghunatha Siromani and others. Gradually the book was intror 
duced into Madras, Maharastra and Kaimira, and in a couple of 
centuries it became known all over India. The influence of this 
epoch-making book can be traced in the works on almost all the 
branches of Sanskrit learning that have appeared during the last 
five hundred years. Unfortunately no attempt has yet been 
made to present the contents of the work in English, Bengali, 
Hindi or any other modern language, perhaps on account of the 
bewildering abstruseness of its style and thought. 


40. G ANGELA — THE AUTHOR OF THE TATTVA-CINTAMANI. . 

(1200 A.D.). 

The Tattva-eintamaigLi is the immortal work of Gange^a, also 
called GangeSvara, surnamed Upadhyaya, who was a Maithila 
Brahmana. He was born in a village named Karion on the banks 
of the river Kamala, twelve miles south-east of Darbhanga. It is 
said that Gange&a while young was altogether illiterate. He pro- 
pitiated the goddess Kali, on the cremation ground adjacent to 
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his uncle’s house, and acquired from her, as a boon, deep erudi- 
tion in the science of Logic. 

Gangesa mentions the name of Sivaditya Mi^ra, 1 the well- 
known author of SaptapadarthI, and makes frequent quotations 
from Ratna-kosa/ z which is a work on the Vaisesika philosophy. 
Nothing is definitely known about the Gauda Mimaiiisaka 8 or 
Srlkara 4 mentioned by him. Gangesa must have flourished after 
1093- 1 1 50 A.D., the period when Ananda Suri and Amaraeandra 
Suri, 5 whose opinions he has quoted, flourished. As he criticises 
the Khandana-khanda-khadya, he must have been posterior also 
to 6ri Harsa who lived in Kanauj in the Court of King Jaya- 
candra in 1186 A.D. 8 The earliest date that has been assigned to 
Gangesa is before the first quarter of the 1 3th century A.D., when his 
son Vardhamana Upadhyaya lived, in other words Gangesa is 
assigned to the last quarter of the .12th century A.D. 7 


1 Vide Tattva-cintamani, pratyaksa-khanda, p. 830. 

2 The RatnakoSa, a work on VaiSosika philosophy, has been quoted not only 
by Gangesa in the Tattva-cintamani (4abdarkhanda, akhyata-vada, p. 830, and 
anumSna-khanda, p. 885), but also by VardhamSna in the Nyaya-kusumSnjali and 
by Raghunatha &romani in the AnumSna-didhiti. Glosses on Ratnako^a are said 
to have been written both by Harirama and Gadadhara. This RatnakoSa is 
different from the Advaita-ratna-koga— a work on the Vedanta philosophy by 
Akhandananda — as well as from the Prameya~ratna-ko6a, a work on Jaina philo- 
sophy by Candraprabha Suri ( 1 102 A.D. ). 

8 Vide Tattva-cintamani, 3abda-khanda, 6abda-prSmanya-vada, p. 88. 

4 Vide Tattva-cintamani, 6abda-khanda, j at i-^akti-vsda, p. 569. 

5 Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s * Indian Logic: Mediaeval School’, pp. 47-48. 
Ananda and Amaraeandra, nicknamed respectively Vyaghra6i£uka and Simha$i£uka, 
have been referred to by Gangesa in the Tattva-cintSmani under simha-vyaghrokta- 
laksana of vyapti. ( Vide p. 396 above.) 

6 Khandana-khanda-khodya is quoted in the Tattva-cintamani, anumana-khan- 

p. 233, Bibliotheca Indica Series. For Sri Harsa and Jayacandra, see the 

Indian Antiquary, 1911-12; Pracina-lekha-mala, nos. 22-23; and B.B.R.A.S. of 
1875, p. 279. . Jayacandra was killed by Sahabuddin Ghori in U94 A.D. 

7 According to the DhanukhS inscription Mahe^a Thakkura, brother of Bha- 
giratha Thakkura, the well-known author of a sub-commentary on the Tattva- 
cmtamani, lived in 1556 A D. Considering that in the succession of the genera- 
tions of_ pupils Bhagiratha Thakkura was seventh in descent from Gangesa 
Upadhyaya, and allowing an averagb life of thirty years for each generation, we 
may assume that Gangesa lived 180 years before Bhagiratha, that is, about the 
year 1376 A.D. 

The succession of pupils from Garigela is as follows : — 

1. Gangesa; 2. Vardhamana; 3. Yajfiapati; 4. Hari Mi§ra ; 5 Paksadhara; 
( a ). VSsudeva, (6) Rucidatta, (c) Candrapati (?); 7. (a) Maheda Thakkura, (6) 
Bhagiratha Thakkura ; 8. A pupil ; 9. Bhavanatha ; 10. Sankara Mtera. 

The inscription is found on a stone- slab attached to a well at the village 
Dhanukha near J anakapura in Darbhanga. It runs thus : — 

5R%»r: | 

*n% 

»rr»r^ awn wi few i 
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[Those who maintain that Ganges-ja lived in the fourth quarter of the 12th 
century A„D. "base their contention on the mention of Vardhamana. son of Gahsre&a 
in the Sarvadargana-samgraha in the 14th century A.D. 2 and upon an interpreta- 
tion of the expression sakabda la sam 1509 , occurring in a manuscript of Paksa- 
dhara Mi£ra s commentary on Gahge^a s Tattva-cintamani, as equivalent to 127S 
A.D.3 Now the verse on the authority of which Vardhamana is supposed to have 
been mentioned in the SarvadanSana-saihgraha is obviously an interpolation, and 
the expression sakobda la sarii 1509 , written in very modern characters, refers in 
ray opinion not to Laksmana samvat 159, corresponding to 1278 A.D., but to 4a ka 
year 1509 corresponding to 1587 A.D., the word la sath being either redundant or 
signifying simply a year. In fact, if Gahge&a had been older than the author of 
the Sarvadar^ana-samgraha, his work would have been reviewed, or at any rate 
referred to, in it.] 9 J 


41. The Text of Tattva-cintamasti. 

Book I.— Perception — Pratyahsa-Jchanda. 

The Tattva-cintamani is divided into four books dealing res- 
pectively with (1) Perception ( pratyaksa ), (2) Inference {anu- 
mana ), (3) Comparison ( upamana ), and (4) Verbal testimony 
(Sabda) , which are the four means of deriving valid knowledge. 
The first book, which treats of perception, opens with stanzas 
saluting God Siva. 4 


The §aka 1478 referred to here corresponds to 1556 A.D. That MaheSa Thak- 
kura was a brother of Bhaglratha Thakkura appears from the opening lines 
of the Dravya-prakaSika by the latter. 

^ 1 Vide M. M. Chakravarti’s History of Navya-nySya, J.A.S.B. for 1915, p. 265 ; 
Rajendra Nath Ghose’s Vyapti-paficaka, Introduction, p. 33. 

2 Vide SarvadarSana-samgraha, Paninzya-dargana. 

8 (Pratyaksaloka), which is a commentary on Gangers Tattva- 

cintSmani by Paksadhara Mi6ra, was, according to its colophon, copied in the 
Saka year 1509 (corresponding to 1587 A.D.) and not in the Laksmana samvat 159 
(corresponding to 1278 A.D.), as the date contained in the colophon runs thus : — 

wv ii *r h ^ w ’srnmrer < » 

vwfN'w wf 

M nv\: ^rr i 
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Invocation of Blessings —Mangala-vada. 

Salutation is offered to Siva to invoke his blessings Th 
invocation is of three kinds, viz. bodily, vocal, and mental Th* 
bodily invocation consists in saluting a deity, the vocal in recit 
mg the eulogy of the deity, and the mental in meditating on him' 
All polite people,” says Gangesa, 11 must observe the demrum of 
invoking blessings if they wish to bring their work to a successful 
completion.” Though we do not find any explicit text 'in 'the 
eda enjoining invocation of blessings, yet from the laudable 
practice of good people we can easily infer the implicit existence 
of such a text. . It should be stated that the invocation of bless- 
ings is not the immediate cause of the completion of a work hut 
is the means of removing obstacles which beset the work. In the 
case of an atheist finishing his work successfully without any in 
vocation of blessings, we are to suppose that 'there were no oh 
stacles in his way, or that he performed tiie invocation in his 

EvTo fi •, C T ° f a , theist Poking blessings and yet 

ailin 0 to finish his work, is explained on the supposition that he 

encountered enormous obstacles which his feeble invocation could 

rtn/Ti?’ • lhG ? adar T bari > which °P e ™ with a profuse invoca- 
tion of blessings, furnishes an illustration of a work remaining 

unfinished, owing to the excess of obstacles in its way. 

The Validity of Knowledge — Prdmdy,ya-vada. 

In determining the true meaning of pramana (the means 

Prams , or valid know- ?[ vabd know!wl g c 0 one must understand 
!©dg©. tne^ true meaning of the word pramd 


,-o IT 1 , ,, (vahd knowledge). Prawn or valid know 

rffto *, ft"* “ is knowledge 

nhidiL g aK abldm " 111 its own subject, that is, 

abiding m every one of its individual embodiments. For in- 

inasmuch 7° W ? pi ° Ce 0 , f , S1 7i t0 be as such ’ is valid knowledge 
ii r i d silverness, winch is a generic nature, really abides 
in the individual silver which is its subject. 

Two questions arise here: (1) whence is the validity of know- 

How is valid knowledge (2) how are we con- 

derived and known ? scions of the validity ? To the first ques- 

liv +i tion the Mlmamsakas (Pmabhakaras) reply 

o-mn n da a n °wlcdge derives its validity from its own general 

Inowlcd i-’ AS ! t0 the second <l ucsti ™ they say that 

■ ° L . sek -evident, that is, the very grounds, out of which 

of t !!nr7 ° f . knowIed go, produce also the consciousness 
activity" ' * ^ and tbis consc, °usne8s of validity prompts us to 

GangeSa opposes the first reply by saying that if the validity 
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of knowledge were derived from the general grounds of knowledge 
itself then invalid knowledge would have been identical with 
valid knowledge. The second reply is also opposed on the ground 
that if we were conscious of the validity of knowledge along with 
our consciousness of knowledge itself, there could not have arisen 
m us doubt with regard to the validity of any kind of knowledge 
specially in the unhabitual condition. But there often arises in us 
knowledge of a dubious character, and the Mimamsakas cannot 
satisfactorily explain the production of this dubious knowledge or 
doubt. If there is consciousness of knowledge, there is, according 
to them, along with it a consciousness of its validity which leaves 
no room for doubt, and if, on the other hand, there is no con- 
sciousness of knowledge, there cannot arise any consciousness of 
its dubiousness. Hence Gangesa concludes that the validity of 
knowledge is not derived from its general grounds (or causes). It 
is, accoi ding to him, derived through its special cause called instru- 
ment. The general grounds of knowledge are the union of the 
tactual surface with the mind and that of the latter with the soul, 
while the special causes are different. The special cause of percep- 
tion is the intercourse of a sense-organ with its object without any 
hindrance, that of inference is consideration (or the knowledge of 
premisses), that of comparison is the knowledge of similarity, and 
that of verbal testimony is the knowledge of consistency. ' Our 
knowledge of colour, for instance, is valid if there is the contact 
of our eye with the colour without any hindrance. Gangesa 
further observes that our consciousness of the validity of a particu- 
lar knowledge does not arise from our consciousness of the particu- 
lar knowledge itself, but from a different source, viz. inference 
from the fruitful correspondence between our knowledge (idea) 
and the activity prompted by it. “This knowledge (idea),” says 
he, “ is valid because it is conducive to activity which is fruitful; 
whatever is not conducive to activity which is fruitful, is not 
valid knowledge.” Suppose, for instance, a person cognises from 
distance a white thing to be a piece of silver. His knowledge 
will be valid if it harmonises with his actual experience when he 
approaches the piece of silver. Our consciousness of the validity 
of a particular knowledge arises therefore from our consciousness of 
the fruitful correspondence or harmony between the particular 
knowledge (idea) and the activity which it leads to. 


Invalid Knowledge — Anyathdhhyati. 

Gangesa says that invalid knowledge or error, in Sanskrit 

ayrama, anyatha-hhyati or bhrama, is the 

hhZm™ a o p “nvaifd*know- knowledge (experience) of a thing as it is 
'ledge. not, — it is the knowledge (experience) of a 

generic nature, which does not abide in its 
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own subject, but which abides in the subject of another generic 
nature. For instance, to know a pearl bo be a piece of silver is 
invalid knowledge, inasmuch as the generic nature “silverness” 
does not abide here in the piece of silver which is its own subject 
but abides in a pearl which is the subject of another generic 
nature, viz. “ pearlness.” 

The Mlmamsakas (Prabhakaras) do not admit invalid know- 


ledge or error. All knowledge, accordins 

iS Si pmVrtti ' t0 them ’ is ™ lid and > a * such, prompts ns 

to activity. In the case of a person who 
takes a pearl to be a piece of silver by saying “ this is silver,” we 
should bear in mind that he acquires the knowledge of “this” 
(pearl) through perception and that of “ silver” through recollec- 
tion. But he, owing to some defect, is not conscious of the dis- 


tinction between “ this ” (pearl) and “ silver,” that is between 
“ perception ” and “recollection”; and this non-consciousness of 


distinction leads him to activity. 


Gahgesa opposes the Mlmamsakas by saying that the non- 
consciousness of distinction cannot account for the activity to 
which the person is prompted. There are here, according to the 
Mlmamsakas, grounds for activity, counter-activity and non-activ- 
ity. The knowledge of “ silver,” for which the person is solicit- 
ous, must cause in him an activity, while the knowledge of “ this ” 
(pearl), for which he is not solicitous, must cause in him a counter- 


activity, and the non-consciousness of distinction (which is absence 
of knowledge) causes in him neither activity nor counter-activity, 
but leaves him in non-activity. The non-consciousness of distinc- 


tion is not therefore the cause which leads him to activity. 

According to GahgeSa , when a person takes a pearl to be a 
piece of silver by saying “ this is silver,” he acquires the know- 
ledge of both “ this ” (pearl) and “ silver ” by means of perception 
(the first through the ordinary intercourse between the sense-organ 
and its object, and the second through the transcendent intercourse 
whose character is knowledge). He, through some defect (of his 
eye, etc.), identifies “ this ” (pearl) with “ silver,” that is, becomes 
conscious of the generic nature “ silverness ” as abiding in “ this 55 
(pearl), which is not its own subject. Here his knowledge is 
invalid, or, in other words, he commits an error. When a person, 
on the other hand, takes a piece of silver to be silver by saying 
£< this is silver, 55 he identifies “this” with <c silver, 55 or, in other 
words, becomes conscious of the generic nature “ silverness 55 as 
abiding in “silver 55 which is its own subject. His knowledge is 
valid. 


Whether a particular knowledge is valid or invalid, it must be 
of a determinate character, if it is to lead us to activity. Deter- 
minate knowledge is the knowledge of a generic nature as abiding 
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in a subject. As already stated, when the generic nature abides in 
its own subject, the knowledge is valid : but when it abides in the 
subject of another generic nature, the knowledge is invalid. A 
valid determinate knowledge (prarnrl) leads us to activity which is 
fruitful, while an invalid determinate knowledge (ctprcMncb) leads us 
to activity which does not end in fruition. In explaining the 
cause of activity, whether fruitful or fruitless, we must assume 
determinate knowledge, and in accounting for fruitless activity we 
must assume error. Moreover , it is a matter of experience that 
in our consciousness, valid or invalid, of the form “ this is silver,” 
there is only one kind of knowledge, viz. determinate knowledge, 
and it will be cumbrous to assume two kinds, viz. perception and 
recollection. 

Intercourse between Senses and their Objects — Sannikarsa. 

* 

Ordinary Preeeption (laukika-'pratyaksa ) . 

Perceptual knowledge, or, more simply, perception, has been 
, , , , defined (by Aksapada) as knowledge which 

Pcrceptua^^knowlodgo, ariges frQm ^ inter<J0urse of a 8e ° se wit h 

its object, and which is non-erratic, being 
either reflective (mediate) or non-reflective (immediate). This 
definition, according to Gange§a, is too wide in so far as it in- 
cludes recollection and inference of the soul, and is also too nar- 
row in so far as it excludes perception by God. To avoid such 
defects Gange§a proposes to define perception as a direct appre- 
hension. When, for instance, a visual perception takes place, there 
arises in us a corresponding knowledge of the form “ I apprehend 
direct/’ Perception is further defined by GaiigeSa as knowledge 
whose intrumental cause is not knowledge. The instrumental 
causes of inference, comparison and verbal testimony are respec- 
tively the knowledge of premisses, the knowledge of similarity and 
the knowledge of consistency ; but the instrumental cause of the 
perception is a sense-organ which is not knowledge. 

The word perception, which ordinarily signifies perceptual 
knowledge or rather the means by which we derive perceptual 
knowledge, does sometimes stand for the whole process in which 
a sense in intercourse with its object produces knowledge. The 
senses are six, viz. (1) the eye, (2) the ear, (3) the nose, (4) the 
tongue, (5) the tactual surface, and (6) the mind. Their objects 
are respectively the following: — (1) colour, (2) sound, (3) odour, 
(4) savour, (5) touch (of warmth, coldness, hardness, softness, etc.), 
and (6) feeling (of pleasure, pain, etc.). Correspondent with the 
senses there are six kinds of knowledge (perception), viz. the 
visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactual and mental (inter- 
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. . ^h® iutercourse, or rather the ordinary intercourse which 

is the connection of a sense with its object, is of six kinds a, 
mentioned below : — b 

(1) Union {samyoga), e.g. in the visual perception of a iar there 

is a union of our eye with the jar. J ere 

(2) United-inherence (samyukta-samavaya), that is, inherence in 

cluSt 'TtZ'U- in the . ™ ] ***** of tta 

Sfoh ctlou'r Ltri ‘ °* t>Ur 6ye "‘ h th > >“ “ 

(3) United-inherent -inherence (. mrnyukla - samaveta - samavava ) 

that is, inherence in that which inheres in what is in 
union, e.g. m the visual perception of the “ colourness ” 
(the generic nature of colour) of a jar there is a union of 
our_ eye with the jar in which inheres colour wherein 
again abides “ colourness ” in the relation of inherence 

(4) Inherence ^amavdya), e.g. in the auditory perception of sound 

vadcs L. h , “ hcr « n<!e of sound w the ether which per- 
vacie& the cavity ot our ear. 1 

(i,) {samavela-samavdya) , that is, inherence in 

» n ^ re8 ’ m tho audit »'T perception of 
. f >un ieh! h ( tile generic nature of sound), there is the 

tlm e X C r Of “ S0undness ” in «»““d which again inheres in 
*“ e ®ther ot our ear- cavity. 

(b) tarUadanhj (vtiesanata), e.g'. in the perception of non -exist- 

tifL 3ar °, n * ^erc w » union of our eye 

the jar " Sr ° Uud wiuch is possessed of non-existence of 

Transcendent Perception {alaukika-pratyakm) . 

place T throS S omr U °f S +f r trans , ceudent . perception does not take 

cribed above P,,f > •* 16 8l f k " lds of ordinary intercourse des- 

is transcendent Th T Produced through an intercourse which 

viz. (1) the in w ThC - fcmi f Send ® nt intercourse is of three kinds, 

sand) ■ (2) the infA* 1 ^ 6 W ^° S f ckarae ^ er is general ( sdmdnya-lak - 
i j ’ \ he intercourse whose character is knowledge (ihana 

“S’ “ nd(3) stereo™ which h pm d„,S b^S, 

pero/p”MoTor a n <P indiridSl,' a °" e, “ racta ' « In the 

knowledge nff La lndl 7 lduaIs Possessing a generic nature, the 

is a transcend en , g ? n , enc nature constitutes the intercourse. This 

for insUnee fbAi mterc0 " rse ^ose character is general. When, 

smoke there ' . - IS an interooulse of °ur eye with a case of 

places.' The nr^ ^ r 3 a P e . r ^ e P fc *? n °f smoke of all times and all 

follows • ^ ess w hich this perception takes place is as 

is an^ordinar^ °/ Ur 6ye and the ca8e nf smoke 

. led union {samyoga) and that between our 
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eye and smokeness (the generic nature of smoke) is also an ordin- 
ary one which is called united-inherence (samyulcta-samavciya). 
But the intercourse between our eye and all cases of smoke is not 
an ordinal y one. It is a transcendent intercourse, us there is no 
ordinary union of our eye with all cases of smoke of all times and 
all places. The intercourse consists here of the knowledge of 
“ smokeness ”, a generic nature which is possessed by all cases of 
smoke of all times and aJl places. This sort of intercourse which 
consists of the knowledge of a generic nature, is called a transcen- 
dent intercourse whose character is general The objection that 
if there were a transcendent intercourse (perception) whose char- 
acter is general, we could become omniscient, inasmuch as in 
perceiving an object of knowledge we could perceive ail objects of 
knowledge, is untenable because, though we can perceive all objects 
of knowledge comprehended under a generic nature, we cannot 
perceive their mutual differences, and as such cannot be omni- 
scient. 

Intercourse [perception) whose character is knowledge. — If in the 
perception of a thing the knowledge of the thing itself constitutes 
the intercourse, it is called an intercourse whose character is know- 
ledge. On seeing a piece of sandal-wood we often say that it is 
fragrant. How does this visual perception of fragrance take 
place ? The answer is that when the eye comes in union with the 
piece of sandal-wood, there arises within us a kind of knowledge 
(recollection) of fragrance which serves as the intercourse for our 
perception of the same. This is an instance of what is called in 
Western Psychology an “ indirect perception”. 

Some say that the case cited above may be explained by the 
intercourse whose character is general, and there is no necessity 
for our assuming another intercourse whose character is know- 
ledge. On seeing a piece of sandal- wood there arises in us the 
recollection of fragrance- and ‘ ‘ fragrancy ” (the generic nature of 
fragrance) , which abide in sandal-wood in the relations of inherence 
( samavaya ) and inherent-inherence ( samaveta-samavaya ) respec- 
tively. From the recollection of ‘ f fragrancy ’ ’ , through the inter- 
course whose character is general, there arises in us the perception 
of all individual fragrances including the fragrance of this particular 
piece of sandal- wood. 

In reply Gange§a says that, though, through the intercourse 
whose character is general, we can somehow explain the perception 
of fragrance, we cannot through this intercourse explain the per- 
ception of “ fragrancy ”. Had there been a “ fragranciness ” (which 
is the generic nature of fragrancy), we could have, through the inter- 
course whose character is general, derived the perception of “ fra- 
grancy ”. But there is no generic nature of “ fragrancy ”, which is 
itself the generic nature of fragrance. We cannot therefore perceive 
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“ fragrancy ” through the intercourse whose character is general 
It is through the intercourse whose character is knowledge that we 

can perceive " fragrancy ”, the recollection of which serves as the 
intercourse for such perception. 

Intercourse (perception) produced by meditation.— It is of two 
kinds, viz. (1) the intercourse (perception) of an ascetic who has 
attained union with the Supreme Being, and (2) that of an 
ascetic who is endeavouring to attain such union. The first 
ascetic enjoys a constant perception of all things, while the second 

ascetic can secure perception only when hcT is attended wTth 
mediation. 

Inherence — Samavaya-vada. 


In the visual perception of the colour of a jar, the inter- 
course that exists between our eye and the colour has been desig- 
nated as united-inherence. It is not possible to understand the 
meaning of this term unless we understand the meaning of in- 
herence. Inherence (samavaya) is an intimate relation between 
two things which cannot exist separately. Of the two things 
one exists only as lodged in the other.' Such things are the 
whole and its parts, the substance and its qualities or action 
J~ e . community and individuals, and the eternal substances and' 
their final particulars. The relation that exists between these 
hings h called inherence, e.g. threads inhere in the cloth, colour 
inheres in the jar, and so on. The knowledge of a whole as 
composed of parts, or of a substance as possessing qualities etc. 
is determinate knowledge. In such knowledge we have to con- 
sider three things, viz. the subject, the predicate, and the relation 
that exists between them. For instance, in our determinate 
knowledge of the form “ the man has a stick,” the man is the 
subject and the stick is the predicate, while the relation that 
exists between them is union. Similarly in our determinate know- 
ledge of the form " the flower has colour,” the flower is the sub- 
ject and the colour is the predicate, but the relation that exists 
oe/ween them is not union but inherence. When two things can 
e separated from each other, the relation between them is union, 
but when they cannot be mutually separated their relation is 
inherence. In fact colour is not united with flower but inheres 

HI 1X5. 


The Invalidity of Non-perception —Anupalabdhyapramanya-vada. 

®° me , non-existence is not perceptible by any of our 

senses and that the knowledge of non-existence of a thinv arises 
through non-perception of the thing itself. For instance the 

a?fol]owT hl W wl kn T Iedge ° f non ' ex ' stence of a pot arises is 
as foIlows : Had there been a pot here, it would have been per- 
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ceived : since it is not perceived, there is no pot here. The non- 
perception of a pot is therefore the means of knowing the non-ex- 
istence of the pot. Gangesa does not admit non-perception to be 
a means of knowledge. Non-existence, according to him, is per- 
ceived by our senses through the intercourse of particularity. For 
instance, in the perception of non-existence of a pot on the floor 
there is the union of our eye with the floor in which abides non- 
existence of the pot as a particularity, that is, there is perception 
cf the floor as possessed of the non-existence of the pot The 
sense employed in the perception of a thing is the same as that 
which is employed in the perception of its non-existence. What- 
ever thing is perceptible by a sense, the non-existence of that 
thing is also perceptible by the same sense, c.y a colour and its 
non-existence are both perceived by the eye, a sound and its non- 
existence by the ear, an odour and its non-existence by the nose 
a savour and its non-existence by the tongue, warmth and its non- 
existence by the tactual surface, and pleasure and its non-exist- 
ence by the mind. 


Won-existence (or ne gation ) —A bhava-vada . 

Some say that there is no separate entity called non-existence 
(abhdva), that perception of what is ordinarily called the “non- 
existence of a thing depends upon the locus ( adlii]c(ivciij>ci ) of non- 
existence of the thing, and that the intercourse through which we 
peiceive the thing, must be the same as that through which we 
perceive its non-existence, viz. union, etc. For instance, our per- 
ception of the non-existence of a pot (in the form “ there is no pot 
on the floor”) does not presuppose a separate entity called "non- 
existence”, but rests entirely on " the floor ” which is the locus of 
the non-existence of the pot, and is carried on through the inter- 
course of union. 

GangeSa opposes the above view by saying that we must ad- 
mit a separate entity called non-existence, that our perception of 
what is ordinarily called the non-existence of a thing, does not rest 
entirely on the locus of the non-existence of the thing, and that 
the intercourse through which we perceive the non-existence of the 
thing is not union etc., but particularity {vises anata). In the 
instance cited above our perception of the non-existence of the pot 
does not rest on the floor ”, that is, the non-existence of the pot is 
not identical with the floor. Had the one rested on the other, 
or had the two been identical, there would have been perception of 
the non-existence of the pot- even when the pot was on the floor, 
and further there would have been a disturbance of the relation 
of container and contained that exists between the two. Since 
this contingency is disastrous, we must admit that there is some- 
thing on the ground which operates in our failure to perceive the 
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pot. This something is “non-existence” which is a senarat- 
entity lying over and above the floor. Our failure to perceive « 
thing does not therefore rest on the mere locus of the thing but o 
the locus as possessed of this something or “ non-existence Th* 1 
relation that exists between the locus and non-existence is that f 
particularity (visesanata). When we perceive the non-existent m 
pot on the floor our eye comes in union with the floor on whth 
abides the non-existence of the pot in the relation of particularitv 
The intercourse in this case is, therefore, of united particularitv 
(samyukta-vUesanata ) . Similarly the relation of particularitv is to 
be associated with inherence, united-inherence, etc. 

Every non-existence has a counterpart, e.g. with reference to 
the non-existence of a pot and that of a piece of cloth, the pot and 
the piece of cloth are respectively the counterparts. The percep- 
tion of a non-existence is subject to that of its counterpart The 
process, by which we perceive non-existence through the relation 
of particularity, involves knowledge of its counterpart which is 
produced through memory or from any other source. In our per 
ception of the non-existence of a pot on the floor, there arises in 
us first of all recollection of the pot, and as soon as our eye comes 

m union with the floor we perceive the non-existence of the not 
on the same. ' F 

Non-existence is of two kinds: (1) universal, and (2) reci- 
procal. The universal non-existence is sub-divided into (a) the 
antecedent, (b) the subsequent, and (c) the absolute. The antece- 
dent non-existence is that which has no beginning but has an end 
e.g. a ]ar is in antecedent non-existence before it is made up. The 
subsequent non-existence has a beginning but no end, e.g. a jar is in 
subsequent non-existence after it is destroyed. The absolute non- 
existence is that whose counterpart is viewed in relation to all the 
three times—past, present, and future, e.g. there is no jar on 

the floor. The reciprocal non-existence is the non-existence of 
identity, e.g. a jar is not a pot. 

Causes of Perception —fratyaksa-karana-vada. 

The causes of perception are the following : — 

(1) A union of the mind with the tactual surface and the soul. 

Causes of knowledge in While a P erson is . in deep sleep there 
general. 1S produced in him no knowledge, as 

. _ there is then a union of his mind with 

the soul alone but not with the tactual surface. The mind 
abides at that time near the heart in a nadi called 
pericardium which is without a tactual surface. In recol- 
lecting a thing our mind is in union with both the tactual 
surface and the soul. 

(2) A union of the mind with the senses and an intercourse of 
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the senses with their objects, e.g. in the perception of a 
colour there js a union of our mind with the eye which is 
in intercourse with the colour. 

(3) Proportionate extension of the objects of sense, that is, the 

Special causes of percep- °^j ec t s must not be of infinite exten- 
tion. S10n as ether, or of no extension as 

_ , atoms. The ether and atoms are not 

perceived but inferred, the former being the locus of 
sound, and the latter the final particulars of things 

(4) An obviousness or manifest form of an object of sense, e.g. 

a colour, if it is to be perceptible, must possess obvious- 
ness. A meteor, which is obscured in the midday blaze 
cannot be perceived. Similarly, a fire which exists in the 
latent condition in a heated frving-pan, is not percep- 
tible. " r 


(5) A special connection of light with the object of sense, e.g. a 

Special causes of visual P ot ’ J * s ' b ® Perceptible,’ must 

perception. have sufficient light on its front rather 

than on its back. 

(6) Absence of obstacles, e.g. too much proxmity or too much 

distance, is often obstructive to our perception. 


The Atomic Nature of the Mind — Manonutva-vada. 

The senses through the instrumentality of which we perceive 
colour, sound., odour, savour and touch, are the eye, ear, nose, 
tongue and tactual surface respectively. The sense which operates 
as an instrument in our perception of pleasure, pain, desire, aver- 
sion, intellect and volition, is the mind, which is called the inter- 
nal sense in contrast to the other five senses which are external. 

The mind is atomic in extension, inasmuch as we cannot per- 
ceive various objects at one and the same time. Although there 
may exist intercourse of our external senses with their corres- 
ponding objects, no perception will be produced until the mind 
comes in union with them. Had the mind been of infinite exten- 
sion, or even of proportionate extension, it could have come into 
union with all the five external senses at once so as to give rise to 
the five kinds of perception simultaneously. But everybody is 
aware that it is impossible for more than one kind of perception to 
arise at one and the same time. This shows that the mind can 
come into union with only one external sense at a time, or in other 
words, the mind is atomic in extension. 

Those who deny the atomic nature of the mind an the ground 
that sometimes, eg. in eating a large cake soaked in milk and 
sugar, we find the operations of the mind united with several 
senses simultaneously, should be told that the operations, which 
they suppose to be simultaneous, do really take place in succession, 
as the hundred leaves of a lotus are pierced one after another bv a 
needle. 

27 
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The Doctrine of Self-consciousness — Anu-vyavasaya-vada. 

Some philosophers maintain that any particular kind of 
knowledge performs by itself all its practical functions and does not 
depend upon another knowledge for the same. For instance, all 
practical functions connected with a pot can, according to them, 
be performed when there is knowledge of the pot 5 but we cannot 
perform those functions when there is no such knowledge It is 
therefore knowledge which performs all its practical functions. 
We must not however suppose that all practical functions are 
performed by all kinds of knowledge promiscuously. In fact 
each kind of knowledge is, by its very nature, related to a par- 
ticular object which enables us to perform its corresponding func- 
tions. 

Some others, who hold the doctrine of triangular perception 
(triputi-pratyaksa-vadinah), say that each kind of knowledge is 
self-manifest and that it manifests itself in the form <C I know 
this, 15 which involves an assumption of a knower (the soul), a 
knowable (the object), and knowdedge (the act), and as such 
performs all its practical functions. 

Gangesa, in opposing the above views, says that a particular 
kind of knowledge cannot by itself perform its practical functions, 
but is dependent upon another sort called self-consciousness ( anu - 
vyavasaya) which enables it to perform the same, Our know- 
ledge, continues Ganged, arises in the form ‘‘this” or “pot,” 
but not in the form “ I know this” or “ I know the pot” ; and 
until it assumes the latter form no practical functions can be 
performed. He therefore lays down that after the origination of 
knowledge of the form fc this ” or “ pot/’ there arises another 
knowledge called self-consciousness of the form I know this ” or 
“ I know the pot/ 5 which performs all practical functions. This 
latter variety, called self-consciousness, arises through the inter- 
course of the previous knowledge with our mind. The intercourse 
is united-inherence (samyukta-samavaya) , inasmuch as there is a 
union of the mind with the soul in which resided the previous 
knowledge in the relation of inherence. In fact the latter know- 
ledge or self-consciousness is the mental (or internal) perception of 
the previous knowledge. 


Immediate Perception — N irvikalpaka-vada . 

Perception is of two kinds, viz. (1) the immediate, non-reflec- 
tive or abstract ( nirvikalpaka ) and (2) the mediate, reflective or 
concrete ( savikalpaka ). The immediate is perception of an in- 
determinate character. It is perception of a subject and its 
generic nature as separate from each other, e.g. the perception of a 
mere cc pot 55 or mere “potness 99 without any mutual connection. 
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niere pot or more 44 potness ” is of the form Ct some- 
thing 55 of which it is absurd to talk as a 44 pot 55 or “potness.” 
On the intercourse of a sense with its object the first perception that 
takes^ place is immediate or non-reflective. It is supersensuous, 
that is, not cognisable by any of our senses, not even by the 
mind. It has been defined as knowledge which is devoid of all 
connection with .name, generic nature, etc., which indicates no 
relation and involves no specification. 

Mediate Perception— Savikalpaica-vada. 

The mediate or reflective perception is of a determinate 
character. It indicates a subject and its generic nature through 
their relation to each other, e.g. 44 this is a pot ” where 44 potness ” 
(the generic nature) abides in “this” (the subject) in the relation 
of inherence. The perception of the form 4 4 this is a pot” is 
therefore mediate or reflective. 

The doctrine of mediate or reflective perception may be set 
forth as follows : — 

Immediate perception — the perception of 44 pot ” and 44 potness ” 
as separate from each other. 

Mediate perception — the perception of 44 potness” as abiding in 
cc this ” in the form 44 this is a pot.” 

Self -consciousness — the mental perception of the knowledge of 
44 potness ” as abiding in 44 this,” in the form 44 1 know 
this is a pot.” 

Book II.— Inference— Anumana-khanda. 

The Determination of Inferential Knowledge— Anumiti- 

nirupana. 

Inferential knowledge ( anumiti ) is that knowledge which is 
derived through another kind of knowledge, viz. that the middle 
term, in invariable concomitance with the major term, abides in 
the minor term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here 44 hill” is the minor term which is also called the 
subject, locus or side; 44 fire ” is the major term, also called the 
predicate or probandum ; and 4 4 smoke” is the middle term, also 
called the reason or mark. The knowledge of the form 44 the hill is 
full of smoke ” is inferential knowledge inasmuch as it is derived 
through another kind of knowledge, viz. that of the smoke which, 
as being in invariable concomitance with fire, abides in the hill. 
This other knowledge, viz . that smoke, in invariable concomitance 
with fire, abides in the hill, is an instance of what is called 
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consideration, knowledge of premises or inference ( paramaria or anu- 
mana). It is the intercourse or operation through which we 
arrive at the inferential knowledge. The whole process of arriving 
at that knowledge is also sometimes called inference. 

Inference distinct from Perception. 

Some say that perception is the only means of knowledge and 
that there is no separate means of knowledge called inference. 
Their reasons are as follows : — 

(1) There cannot be any knowledge of the invariable concomi- 

tance between the middle term and the major term ; 

(2) The middle term may be erratic owing to its connection 

with a condition accepted or disputed ; and 

(3) We often associate the middle term with the major term 

through a mere probability which involves no certainty. 

Gange§a sets aside the above view by saying that there are 
other means of knowledge over and above perception, and that in- 
ference is at any rate one means' of knowledge. The doctrine of 
invariable concomitance, etc., will be treated later. In support of 
inference as a means of knowledge it will suffice at present to ob- 
serve the following arguments : — 

1. One cannot establish the invalidity of an inference unless 
one infers the invalidity from the similarity of the inference with 
things previously known as invalid. This process presupposes in- 
ference as a means of knowledge. 

2. The statement that “ inference is not a means of know- 
ledge ” is of no use to an expert who is aware of the invalidity of 
inference. It may be advanced usefully before a suspicious or an 
erring person. Now, how are we to know that the person is in 
suspicion or error ? It is certainly not through perception but 
through inference. 

3. “Inference is not a means of knowledge” : is this state- 
ment valid or invalid ? If it is valid, we must admit verbal testi- 
mony to be a means of knowledge. If on the other hand it is 
invalid, inference is to be admitted as a means of knowledge. 
Both the alternatives are incompatible with the opponent’s view. 

4. Moreover if inference is "not valid, perception, too, can- 
not be valid. The validity being an object of inference, how can 
we, in the absence of inference, ascertain the validity of perception 1 
If again perception were by itself valid, then there could not arise 
any doubt about its validity. 

Perception is, therefore, not the only means of knowledge, but 

inference also is one of the means. 

Inferential knowledge having been based upon an invari- 
able concomitance of the middle term with the major term, it is 
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necessary to define the phrase “ invariable concomitance.” In 

L DeS-Uon 8 in«n,S ft . “ r,ndered b '' egressions 

IntT-pres'enTe:^ 00mleC6IO,, ' periM “ 


Five Provisional Definitions of Invariable Concomitance— Vyapti- 

pancaJcam. F 

1 . Invariable concomitance is the non-presence of the middle 
term m the locus of the non-existence of the major term e.q. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


Diagram I. 





Diagram II. 



Diagram III. 




Here smoke (the middle term) is absent from all regions out- 
side the region of fire (the major term) as shown in diagram I. 
Gange^a observes that the 
definition is defective inas- 
much as it does not apply 
to an exclusively affirmative 
inference, such as “all are 
nameable, because they are 
knowable ’ ’ , illustrated in 
diagram II, in which outside 
the region of the nameable 
there is nothing from which 
the knowable may be ab- 
sent. 

2. Invariable concomi- 
tance is the non-presence of 
the middle term in that 
locus of the non-existence of 
the major term which is 
not the locus of the major 
term itself, e.g. 

This is occupied by the ape, because it is the tree. 
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Here 64 the tree” is the middle term, and “occupied by the 
ape” is the major term. In diagram III the tree is totally absent 
from the region not occupied by the ape. The part of the tree 
not occupied by the ape is excluded from the locus of the non- 
existence of the major term by the clause “ which is not the 
locus of the major term itself.” This definition too is defective, 
because it, like the previous one, does not apply to an exclusively 
affirmative inference. 

3. Invariable concomitance is the non-co-presence of the 
middle term with that reciprocal non-existence whose counterpart 
abides in the locus of the major term, e.g. 

The hill is foil of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

In diagram I. we find that smoke is not co-present with any- 
thing which is non-existent in reciprocity to fire. Water, book, 
cloth, table, etc., are all non-existent in their reciprocal relation 
to fire, that is, they are not fire. 

Gange&a observes that this definition too is defective, as it does 
not cover the case of an exclusively affirmative inference. In 
diagram II. we find that there is no reciprocal non-existence whose 
counterpart is the region of the nameable. 

4. Invariable concomitance is the state in which the middle 
term forms the counterpart of that non-existence which abides in 
the locus of the non-existence of the entire major term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here smoke forms the counterpart of the non-existence of 
smoke which abides in the region of the non-existence of entire 
fire. 

According to Gange§a this definition is defective, as it fails to 
explain the case of an exclusively affirmative inference. In dia- 
gram II. we find that there is no non-existence of the knowable 
which abides in the region of the non-existence of the name- 
able. 

5. Invariable concomitance is the non-presence of the 
middle term in what is not the locus of the major term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here smoke is not present in anything which is not the abode 
of fire. This definition too, according to GangeSa, is defective, as 
it does not meet the case of an exclusively affirmative inference. 
In diagram II. we find that there is no non-presence of the know* 
able in what is not included in the region of the nameable. 
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Definition of Invariable Concomitance given bv “Lion” nnrt 

“ Tiger —Simha-vyaghrolcta-vyaptilahsana. 

1. Invariable concomitance is the state in which the middle 

term has not a locus in which there is the non-co-presence of the 
major term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here fire is always co-present with smoke in the locus of the 
latter. It never occurs that in the locus of smoke there is no fire. 

— • Invariable concomitance is the state in which the middle 

term has not a locus which is different from the locus of the major 
term, e.g. J 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

The locus of smoke is never different from that of fire, that 
is, the former never extends beyond the latter. 

Gangesa observes that both these definitions are defective, 
inasmuch as their import is to show that the middle term has not a’ 
locus which is also not the locus of the major term. On the con- 
trary we find that the middle term has often a locus which is not 
the locus of the major term. For instance, smoke on a hill has a 
locus which is not the locus of fire in a kitchen. 

Non-existence whose Counterpart is Qualified by a Nature abid- 
ing in, a Different Locus — Vyadhikarai^a-dhctrmavacchinnabhavaJi. 

• 

Most of the definitions of invariable concomitance given above 
were defective inasmuch as they did not cover the case of an 
exclusively affirmative inference. They involved such phrases as 
“ non-existence of the major term 55 and “ difference of locus of 
the major term 5 ’ which coaid not apply to an exclusively affirma- 
tive inference in which the major term was all-pervading. To 
make the c£ non-existence of the major term 55 and difference of 
locus of the major term 55 possible, even in an exclusively affirma- 
tive inference, some logicians assume a non-existence whose counter- 
part is qualified by a nature abiding in a locus different from 
the counterpart. The expression <£ there is no fire possessing the 
nature of a pot 55 signifies that <£ there is non-existence of a fire as 
qualified by the nature of a pot 55 which, according to them, is 
quite correct inasmuch as the nature of a pot abides in the rela- 
tion of inherence in a pot and not in fire. Similarly “ there is no 
nameableness possessing the nature of a pot 55 signifies that “ there 
is non existence of nameableness as qualified by the nature of a 
pot. 55 Though nameableness (major term) is all-pervading, we 
have, they say, been able to talk of its non-existence by assuming 
the nature of a pot to abide in it (instead of it in the pot). 
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Gange^a opposes the above view in four ways: — (1) On the 
assumption of a non-existence of this form, invariable concomi- 
tance has to be defined as the state in which the middle term has 
not the co-presence with a non-existence whose counterpart is 
qualified by a nature which is the na ture of the major term. This 
definition, in which the counterpart and the major term are identi- 
cal, does not involve a non-existence of the form proposed. The 
definitions already condemned cannot also be defended by the 
assumption of this non-existence. (2) This sort of non-existence 
is not well known and cannot be established by any evidence. (3) 
The counterpart of the non-existence is said to be qualified by 
a quality which does not abide in it. This is impossible because 
our knowledge of non-existence depends on that of its counterpart 
as possessed of the nature. (4) And to assert a non-existence of 
this form is as absurd as to say that there is no hare-horn (sa£a- 
srnga) in a cow. 

Other Objectionable Definitions of Invariable Concomitance — Pur- 

va'paksah . 

Gange^a examines and condemns twelve other definitions of 
invariable concomitance called objectionable definitions given by 
previous logicians. % 

The Conclusive Definition of Invariable Concomitance— Siddhanta- 

laksanam . 

* « 

Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which is not qualified by the nature of 
the counterpart of that absolute non-existence, which abides in the 
same locus with the middle term, but abides in a different locus 
in respect of that counterpart, e.g . 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


Diagram IV. Diagram V. 
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Here there is co-presence of smoke (the middle term) with 
fire (the major term) which is not qualified by the nature of a pot, 
and the absolute non-existence, whose counterpart is the pot’ 
abides in the same locus with smoke, but abides in a different 
locus in respect of the pot. 

This definition covers the case of an exclusively affirmative 
inference inasmuch as it does not involve a non-existence of the 
major term, and the major term is not the counterpart of that 
non-existence which abides in the same locus with the middle 
term. Looking at diagram V, we find that there is co-presence of 
the knowable with the nameable which is not qualified by the 
nature of a pot (though the pot is qualified by the nature of the 
nameable), and the absolute non-existence, whose counterpart is 
the pot, abides in the same locus with the knowable, but in a 
different locus in respect of the pot. 

!Won-existence of the General Form — Samanyabhavah. 

Some say that even the conclusive definition given above is 
defective inasmuch as in seeking to establish the invariable con- 
comitance of smoke with fire we notice that fires are manifold owing 
to the difference of their loci, e.g. the fire of a kitchen, of a 
sacrificial ground , and so on. There is non-existence of these fires, 
except one, in the locus of a particular case of smoke. This, by 
making fire the counterpart of that non-existence which abides in 
the same locus with smoke, altogether upsets the conclusive 
definition. 

Gange&a in reply says that though in the locus of smoke there 
is the non-existence of various fires, the natures which qualify the 
counterparts of those non-existences are not one and the same, viz. 
the nature of fire in general. They are different, that is, particu- 
lar fires have particular natures, as for instance, the nature of 
the fire of a kitchen is different from that of the fire of a sacri- 
ficial ground, and so on. It is therefore necessary to admit a non- 
existence of fire of the general form — such as f there is no fire 5 
distinguished from non-existences of particular forms as f there are 
not such and such fires. 5 A non-existence of the general form is 
the non-exisfcence whose counterpart is not of a particular nature. 
Had the non-existence of the general form been a name merely for 
the sum total of particular non-existences then there would not 
have arisen in us a doubt of the form — ‘ is not there a colour in 
air ? 5 It is perfectly known to us that in air there are no particu- 
lar colours as red, yellow, etc. ; yet we entertain a doubt in our 
mind as to whether there is not in air a non-existence of colour 
of the general form. 
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Invariable Concomitance of Special Forms — F isesa-vyaptih. 

It is to be admitted that there is non-existence of the fire of a 
hill in the locus of smoke of a sacrificial ground, and there is non- 
existence of the fire of a sacrifical ground, in the locus of smoke of 
a hill. There is no invariable concomitance of smoke with fire if 
the two occupy different loci, that is, if the locus of smoke is 
different from that of the fire. But nobody can deny the invari- 
able concomitance of smoke with fire if the two occupy the same 
locus, e.g. there is an invariable concomitance of smoke of a hill 
with the fire of the same. Though there is no invariable con- 
comitance of all cases of smoke with all cases of fire, there is the 
concomitance of particular cases of smoke with their corresponding 
fires. The comprehensive connection of smoke with fire is not, by 
this particular concomitance, disturbed, for there is no smoke 
without fire. 

This sort of invariable concomitance, called the invariable 
concomitance of special forms, may be defined as follows : — 

1. Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which is different from the counterpart 
of that absolute non-existence which does not abide in the locus of 
that counterpart, but abides with the middle term in the latter’s 
own locus. 

2. Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term, the locus of which is different from that 
of the counterpart of the reciprocal non-existence which abides in 
the locus of the middle term. 

3. Invariable concomitance is the connection of the middle 
term with the major term which is different from the counterpart 
of that reciprocal non-existence which abides in the same locus 
with the middle term. 

4. Invariable concomitance may also be defined as the co- 
presence of the middle term with the major term when there is no 
condition attached to the middle term. 

5. Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which co -abides with that absolute ex- 
istence whose counterpart is that which is qualified by the nature 
of the counterpart of the absolute non-existence abiding in the 
same locus with the middle term. 

6. Invariable concomitance is the possession of that nature 
which establishes the connection (that ,is, brings about the co- 
presence) of the middle term with the major term. 

The Means of Apprehending Invariable Concomitance — Vydpti- 

grahopdyah . 

Some logicians maintain that repeated observations of one 
thing as accompanying another thing are the means of appre- 
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heading invariable concomitance of the one with the other e g. 
we apprehend the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire 
after we have observed repeatedly that the one accompanies the 
other. 

Gangefia opposes the above view on the following grounds 

(1) Of the repeated observations each one separately cannot 
be the cause of apprehension of invariable concomitance owing to 
lack of unity among the observations. As the successive observa- 
tions perish quickly there is nothing which unites them together 
to cause in us an apprehension of invariable concomitance. The 
impression left in our mind by the past observations are no doubt 
competent to produce recollection and recognition of equal things, 
but they cannot produce apprehension of invariable concomitance 
which involves unequal things such as occurrence of smoke in a 
kitchen, a sacrificial ground, a hill, etc. 

(2) What again is the meaning of repeated observations ? 
Does it mean observation in numerous places, or observation of 
numerous instances, or observation of the same instance numerous 
times ? None of these alternatives are of any help to us in appre- 
hending invariable concomitance. Can we establish invariable 
concomitance of colour with savour, even if we have observed them 
together in numerous places ? Can numerous instances of colour 
observed along with savour in the same place (as a pot) entitle 
us to establish invariable concomitance between them ? As re- 
gards the observation of an instance numerous times, it may be 
asked how many times ? There is certainly no fixity as to the 
number of times There cannot in fact be an invariable concomi- 
tance of a pen with the floor even if they have been observed 
together a hundred times. 

2. Some other logicians say that a reasoning ( tarJca ) coupled 
with the observation of co-accompaniment (sahacdra) is the means 
of our apprehending invariable concomitance. For instance, 
smoke is in invariable concomitance with fire inasmuch as we ob- 
serve the former co-aeeompanied by the latter; and by apply- 
ing our reasoning we further find that had there been no insepar- 
able connection between smoke and fire, we could have seen the 
former without the latter, but as such a contingency is an absurd- 
ity, there is certainly an invariable concomitance of smoke with 


V* 


According to Garigefia the above view is untenable inasmuch 
as a reasoning, being itself based on an apprehension of invariable 
concomitance, cannot bo the cause of the same. Unless a person 
apprehends the invariable concomitance of one thing with another 
thing, his reasoning, which is to reveal the absurdity of all con- 
trary apprehensions, cannot come into operation. We could argue 
ad infinitum without being able to ascertain whether reasoning 
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preceded the apprehension of invariable concomitance, or the 
latter preceded the former. 

Conclusion as to the Means of Apprehending Invariable Concomi- 
tance — Vyaptigrahopaya-siddhanta. 

The observation of co-accompaniment attended with the 
absence of knowledge of exceptions is the means of apprehending 
invariable concomitance, e.g. there is invariable concomitance of 
smoke with fire as the former constantly accompanies the latter 
without any exceptions. 

The knowledge of exceptions may assume the form of a cer- 
tainty or doubt. In the former alternative we cannot at all appre- 
hend invariable concomitance, and in the latter there is great diffi- 
culty in apprehending it. Doubt arises from two sources, viz. some- 
times from the suspicion of a condition ( upadhi ) and sometimes 
from the recognition of common properties and non-recognition of 
special properties. As an instance of the latter source we may 
point out a tall object which in the twilight produces in us a 
doubt as to whether it is a man or a post, because we recognize in 
it tallness which is the common property of a man and a post 
without the recognition of locomotion, etc., which are the special 
properties of a man. As an instance of the former source, we 
may cite the case of a fire which, if wet fuel is attached to it 
as a condition, may be inseparably connected with smoke. In 
asserting the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire 1 we are 
therefore in doubt as to whether wet fuel is not a condition. 

In certain instances the doubt does not arise at all on account 
of absence of such defects as myopia, long distance, etc. In 
certain other instances the doubt is removed by the employment 
of reasoning. For instance, our doubt as to whether there is in- 
variable concomitance of fire with smoke, is removed by reasoning 
as follows : Had fire constantly accompanied smoke there would 
have been smoke in a red-hot iron-ball ; but in it there is fire 
and no smoke ; so there is no invariable concomitance of fire with 
smoke (but there is that of smoke with fire). 

The reasoning which is to remove doubt, is to be carried on 
only as long as the doubt is not removed. The charge of regressus 
ad infinitum brought against the reasoning employed to establish 
invariable concomitance, does not apply to the present case, in 
which reasoning ceases with the disappearance of doubt and does 
not continue up to the commencement of the processes establish- 
ing invariable concomitance. 


1 There is invariable concomitance of smoke with fir© but not of fire with 
smoke ; that is, wherever there is smoke there is fire, but not vice versa. 
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Reasoning (or Confutation) — Tarka . 

The processes of reasoning (or confutation) may be illustrated 
as follows : — 

Interrogation . — Can smoke abide without fire ? 

Reasoning. — If smoke could abide without fire, it would not 
have been a product of fire 

Re-interrogation . — Is smoke a product of fire \ 

Reasoning. — If smoke were produced neither from fire nor from 
non-fire, then it would have been a non-product. But it 
is not so. 

Doubt. — Smoke then may have been produced either from fire 
or without a cause. 

Incompatibility. — Why a person, who thus indulges in doubt, is 
nevertheless led on to activity ? If he doubts whether 
an effect may or may not be produced without a cause, 
why does he seek for a fire to obtain smoke, and for 
food to get satisfaction ? His own activity indicates that 
he is well aware of the connection between a cause and 
its effect. Why does he then entertain doubt ? It is 
incompatible with his own activity. There is no doubt 
that smoke as an effect cannot be produced without a 
cause. Smoke is in fact a product of fire without which 
it cannot abide. 

Comprehensiveness of Invariable Concomitance— Vyaptyanugamah. 

Comprehensiveness ( anugama ) is the nature which exhibits 
in one form all the various kinds of invariable concomitance pre- 
viously defined. The invariable concomitance involving recipro- 
cal non-existence is a comprehensive one, and is on account of 
shortness to be accepted as the cause of inference. Of the five 
provisional definitions of invariable concomitance the third and 
the fifth, and of those of the invariable concomitance of a special 
form, the second and the third involve reciprocal non-existence. 
The conclusive definition of invariable concomitance may also be 
so modified as to involve reciprocal non-existence. Of these the 
third definition of the invariable concomitance of a special form 
is very short by far. 

Intercourse whose Character is General* — Samanya-laJcsa^a. 

We observed that there is invariable concomitance of smoke 
of a kitchen with fire of the same, and similarly there is invari- 
able concomitance of smoke of a sacrifical ground with fire of the 
same. Though we thus observe that there is invariable concomi- 
tance of particular cases of smoke with particular cases of fire, we 
cannot infer fire on a hill by seeing smoke there, until we can 
establish the invariable concomitance of all eases of smoke with 
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all cases of fire. We can establish the invariable concomitance of 
all cases of smoke with all cases of fire, if we assume the knowledge 
pf “smokeness” (the generic nature of smoke) as the intercourse 
for our perception of all cases of smoke, and the knowledge of “ fire 
ness” (the generic nature of fire) as the intercourse for our percep- 
tion of all cases of fire. This sort of intercourse which consists of 
the knowledge of a generic nature is called an intercourse whose 
character is general. It is described by some logicians as an 
ordinary intercourse of particularity, while others describe it as a 
tianscendent intercourse. The logicians, who hold the first view 
say that in perceiving a particular smoke by means of our avp 
there is the intercourse of union, white in perceiving ; £ smokeness ” 
there is the intercourse of united-inherence, and in perceiving all 
cases of smoke (at all times and in all places) through the know 
ledge of “ smokeness ” there is the intercourse of VartLularity' 
All these cases of intercourse are ordinary ones. 

The logicians, who hold the second view, say that in the per- 
ception as a particular smoke and “smokeness ” there are no doubt 
ordinary intercourses of union and united-inherence respectively 
but in the perception of all cases of smoke through the know- 
ledge of “ smokeness ” the intercourse is a transcendent one It 
cannot be an ordinary intercourse because of all cases of smoke 
the present ones can be perceived by our eyes independent of the 
knowledge of “ smokeness,” while the past and future cases of 
smoke with which our eyes are not connected, cannot be perceived 
at ail through any of the six ordinary intercourses. Therefore the 
intercourse, viz. the knowledge of “smokeness”, through which 
we perceive all cases of smoke, is a transcendent one whose charac- 
er is general. Hence the apprehension of invariable concomit- 
ance of a particular case of smoke with a particular case of fire 
refers through the intercourse whose character is general to all 
cases of smoke and all cases of fire. 

Conclusion about the Intercourse whose Character is General. — 

Sdmanya-lahsana-siddhaMah. 

ah JI the mt ^ course , whose character is general, were not accept- 
in -t ^ * C0U ^* ai ? se an y doubt as to whether there were 
firo fHio “ - W ^ SI f L0 ^ m iddle term) did not accompany 
. ma J or ] erm )- As to the cases of smoke which were 

L ’ P® r ° eive their co-accompaniment with cases of 

nf C ? U £ eave no room f° r doubt regarding any case 

F a Ion ; tbe P ast anc ^ future cases of smoke, or the 

y , e , 0 distant places, we could not know them as they 

he F rang f °l° ur eyes - In the absence of knowledge 

anvllf 68 / w? e ii WOuld be im P oss ible for us to entertain 
any doubt as to whether they constantly accompanied fire. Doubt 
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being impossible, there could not be any reasoning employed to 
remove it. Hence we could not apprehend an invariable con- 
comitance. But if the intercourse whose character is general, is 
admitted, * we can explain the perception of all cases of smoke 
through the intercourse of “ smokeness. 5 ’ It is possible for doubt 
to arise in respect of some of these cases of smoke through non- 
recognition of their special properties. We must therefore admit 
intercourse whose character is general. 

The Conditional Middle Term —Dpadhi-vadah. 

The middle term, if it is to be in invariable concomitance 
with the major, should be devoid of condition, that is, should 
be unconditional. A condition ( upadki ) is that which constantly 
accompanies the major term, but does not always accompany the 
middle term, e.g . 

The hill is full of smoke, 

because it is full of fire (nourished by wet fuel). 

Diagram VI. 



Here smoke is the major term, fire is the middle term and 
wet fuel is a condition. The wet fuel constantly accompanies 
smoke, but does not always accompany fire. For instance, the 
fire in an ignited iron-ball is not accompanied by wet fuel at all. 

“ Accompanying the major term 5J signifies the state of not 
being the counterpart of that absolute non-existence which abides 
in the locus of the major term, that is, the state of not being 
absent from the locus of the major term. “Not accompanying 
the middle term ” is the state of being the counterpart of that 
absolute non-existence which abides in the locus of the middle 
term, that is, the state of being absent from the locus of the 
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middle term. In diagram VI. u wet fuel 55 is not absent from the 
region of smoke, but it is present in some regions of fire and ab- 
sent from the remaining regions of the same. 

“ Mitra has many sons of whom one is black, and the rest fair- 
complexioned. The son conceived at a time when Mitra ate vege- 
tables, is black, but other sons that were conceived while she did 
not eat vegetables but drank milk, are fair-compiexioned.” In 
diagram VII. we find that “ eating vegetable 55 is a condition which 
accompanies Mitra’s black son, but does not accompany her fair- 


He is black, 

because he is a son of Mitra 
(who eats vegetables). 


Some say that et eating vegetables 5 ’ is not a condition inas- 
much as it does not always accompany blackness ; for instance, 
the blackness of a pot is not the result of eating vegetables. 
Gahge&a meets the objection by saying that the blackness marking 
Mitra’s son is not of the same nature as the blackness which 
abides in a pot. A “ condition ” is, according to him, to be clearly 
defined as follows : — 

A condition is that which constantly accompanies the major 
term, but does not always accompany the middle term, in respect 
of an entity of a fixed nature. 

Condition is of two kinds, viz. (1) sure, and (2) suspected. 
A condition is said to be 1 ‘ sure ” when we know with certaintv that 
it constantly accompanies the major term, but does not always 
accompany the middle term ; and it is said to be “ suspected ” when 
there is doubt as to its accompanying the major term or as to its 
not accompanying the middle term. An instance of a suspected 
condition is given below 

The earth has a maker, 

because it is a product (caused by a body). 

Here ‘‘caused by a body” is a condition which constantly 
accompanies a maker (if the maker is a person, but not if the maker 


complexioned sons. 

Diaeram VII. 
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is a collection of atoms), but does not alwavs accompany a product 

irodncf n 06 ’ a Hk6 a POt k ° aUSecl b J a b ° d y but a 

product like a lightning is not so caused). The condition viz 
causing by a body ’, is therefore a suspected one. 

. , ™ ndltion , isnot in itself a defect, but its attachment to 
the middle term indicates that that term is erratic and the con- 
clusion drawn therefrom wrong. 

The State of Being the Locus or Minor Term —Pahsata. 

The state of being the locus or the minor term '(palesata) 
has been defined by some logicians as the state in which 'it is 
doubtful whether the major term abides in it or not. Seeing 
that the connection of the major term with the locus or minor 
term, may not necessarily involve a doubt, G^hge&a prefers to 
define the minor term as that whose connection with the major 
term is not known with certainty in consequence of the absence 
T °f a desire to know the connection, E.g. in the proposition “ the 
lull is full of fire , the hill is the minor term whose connection 
with fire was hitherto neither investigated nor known. The 
mi noi term is so named not merely if there is an absence of know- 
ledge of its connection with the major, term, but also ffTe 
a ^ >sence knowledge is due to the absence of a desire to arrive at 
the knowledge. We cannot treat the minor term as such merely 
by establishing with it a connection of the major term if that 
connection has already been known, but we shall be justified in 

ti eating it as the minor term if there is in us a desire again to 
establish the connection. B 

A homologue, a similar locus, a homogeneous affirmative or 
positive example (sapaksa ) , is that in which the major term is 
known with certainty to abide, e.g . the hill is full of fire, because it 
is full of smoke, as a kitchen. 

A heterologue, a dissimilar locus, a heterogeneous or negative 
t example ( vipaksa ), is that in which the major term is known 
not to abide, e.g. the hill is full of fire, because it is full of smoke; 
where there is no fire, there is no smoke, as a lake. 

Consideration or Knowledge of Premises— Parafnarsah. 

■ ■ * 

Consideration ( pqmmarsah ) is the knowledge that the middle 
term, in invariable concomitance with the major term, abides in 
the minor, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here consideration consists of the knowledge that in the hill 
abides smoke which is in invariable concomitance with fire. This 
knowledge (consideration) is the cause of inference. 

28 
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The ancients held that smoke actually perceived together 
with the knowledge that it is in invariable concomitance with fire 
was the cause of inference. But Gahgessa opposes this view by 
saying that if smoke actually perceived were the cause, then in- 
ference could not take place from smoke that had been destroyed 
or that had not yet arisen. On hearing that there loill be smoke 
here, a person can at once infer that there will be fire here, 
although he does not actually perceive the smoke which is not pre- 
sent. It is therefore not smoke itself but the knowledge of it that 
is the cause of the inference. In other words, the middle term 
actually perceived together with the knowledge that it is in in- 
variable concomitance with fire, is not the cause of inference, but 
consideration or knowledge that in the minor term abides the middle 
term which is, in invariable concomitance with the major term, 
such a cause. 

An Exclusively Affirmative Inference — Kevalanvayyanumanam. 

Inference is of three kinds, viz. (1) an exclusively affirmative 
inference ( kevalanvayyanumanam ), (2) an exclusively negative 
inference ( Jcevalavyatirelcyamimanam ), and (3) an affirmative nega- 
tive inference (anvaya-vyatireJcyanumanam) . 

The exclusively affirmative is an inference in which there is 
no negative example. It may also be defined as an inference in 
which the major term is not the counterpart of that absolute non- 
existence which has an abode ; or, as an inference in which there 
is no non-presence of the major term, e.g. 

This is nameable, 

because it is knowable — (vide diagram II). 

An Exclusively Negative Inference — Kevalavyatirelcyanumanam.- 

An exclusively negative inference is the inference in which 
the major term has no affirmative example. It may also be 
defined as the inference in which the major term does not abide 
in anything else but in the minor berm, e.g. 

Diagram VIII. 


The earth is different from 
other things, 

because it possesses smell. 

m 
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An Affirmative-Negative Inference. 

The affirmative-negative is an inference in which the major 
term has both affirmative and negative examples, e.g * 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke, 
as a kitchen and not as a lake. 

m 


Presumption — A rthapaiti. 

The Mlmamsakas say that presumption {arthapatti) is a 
separate means of knowledge. On hearing that “ Devadatta, who 
is fat, does not eat in the day ”, we at once conclude that he eats 
in^the night. Since a person cannot become fat unless he eats 
either in the day or in the night, and, since he does not eat in the 
day, it follows by presumption that he eats in the night. 

Gahgesa does not admit presumption to be a separate means 
of knowledge, but includes it in the negative inference 1 which 
establishes the absence of the middle term through the absence of 
the major term. Here the absence of eating in the night would 
have been followed by the absence of that fatness which is attend- 
ed with non-eating in the day. 

Inference for One’s Self — Svarthanumana . 

Inference is of two kinds: (1) inference for one’s self (svar- 
thanumana) and (2) inference for the sake of others ( pardrtha - 
numana). A person having himself repeatedly observed in the 
kitchen and other places the invariable concomitance of smoke 
with fire, goes near a hill and sees smoke on it. He recollects 
that, wherever there is smoke, there is fire, and thereupon know- 
ledge arises in him that “ this hill has smoke which is in invariable 
concomitance with fire, 35 This knowledge is called s< consideration 
of the sign 35 ( lingaparamarsa ) or simply consideration 33 ( pard- 
marsa ), from which follows the knowledge that “ this hill has fire ”, 
which is called inferential conclusion {anumiti). This is the pro- 
cess of inference for one’s self. 


Inference for the sake of Others — Pararthanumana . 

When a person, having inferred fire from smoke, demonstrates 
it to others by the employment of a syllogism, it is called “an 
inference for the sake of others. 33 The process of this inference is 

as follows : — 


l A person to be fat must take his food either in the day or in the night (A 

proposition^ fat does not take his food in the day-(E proposition). 

Therefore iCadatta must take his food in the night. (Tins is a disjunctive 
categorical syllogism.) 
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(1) The hill is full of fire, 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) All that is full of smoke is full of fire, as a kitchen 

(4) This hill is full of smoke, 

(5) Therefore this hill is full of fire. 

The demonstration given above produces in other neonle 
‘consideration of the sign ”, which necessarily makes them admit 


that the hill has fire 


Syllogism — Nya, 


Syllogism (%ya>yd) is the name for a collection of live sentences 
\v hich give rise to knowledge that produces consideration It is 
set forth as follows 

(1) This hill is full of fire — Proposition. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke — Reason. 

u! i!!- fcl i m iw f f a n of c smol P is foil of fire, as a kitchen- Example. 

I4-) this hill is full of smoko — Application. 1 

(5) Therefore this hill is full of fir e— Conclusion. 

After these five sentences have been employed there arises in ■ 
the mind of the listener consideration of the form, ‘ this hill is full 
°t smoke which is in invariable concomitance with fire ” from 
wlneh follows the conclusion, “ this hill is full of fire.” Syllogism 
is therefore the name for the entire collection of these five sentences 
each of which is called a part or member. '* 

Parts of a Syllogism — Avayavah. 

A pait or member ( avayavah ) is a sentence that gives rise to 
know edge which contribute, to the production of on entire 
v v ec ge which produces consideration. On the employment of 
10 five sentences there arises, at first, knowledge from each of 
them separately. Then arises collective knowledge from the five 
sentences combined together. This collective knowledge which 
pro uees consideration is based on each of the five sentences 

tfon d (2) the The Par !' S are flV6 ’ ^ (1) the pr ° p0si ' 
the conclusion 621 ° n ' 3 examp e ’ ^ le application, and (5) 

The Proposition — Pratijfia. 

r '' i 

proposition (pratijna) is a sentence which causes know- 

w ias ^ cjkject is the same as that of the conclusion and 
w nc contributes to the production of the entire knowledge which 
produces consideration, e.g, * 

This hill is full of fire. 
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It may also be defined, as a sentence which gives rise to an 
inquiry necessitating the mention of the reason, e.g. this hill is 
full of fire. (Why so ? because it is smoky.) 

The Reason or Middle Term Hetuh. 

» 

The reason or middle term (hetuh) is a word, with the instru- 
mental or ablative suffix attached to it, which produces know- 
ledge whose object is not the probandum (major term) but which 
contributes to the production of the entire knowledge that gives 
rise to consideration, e.g. because it is full of smoke (i.e. by or 
from smokiness). 

The reason is of two kinds: (1) the affirmative (anvayi) and 
(2) the negative (vyatirehi). The affirmative reason is a member 
with the instrumental or ablative suffix attached to it, which pro- 
duces knowledge that necessitates the mention of the member ex- 
pressive of an affirmative invariable concomitance, e.g. because it 
has smoke (i.e. by or from “ smokiness ”), all that has smoke has 
fire, as a kitchen. The negative reason is a member with the in- 
strumental or ablative suffix attached to it, which produces know- 
ledge that necessitates the mention of the member expressive of a 
negative invariable concomitance, e.g . because it has smoke, (i.e. 
by or from f c smokiness TJ ),.all that has no fire has no smoke, as a 
lake. 

* Example — udaharanam. 

The example (udaharanam) is a word which, while producing 
knowledge of connection of the form that the locus of the middle 
term is constantly occupied by the major term, causes another 
knowledge which proceeds from the sentence expressive of con- 
sideration, 1 e.g. 

All that has smoke has fire, as a kitchen, 

[So this hill has smoke]. 

Application — upanayah. 

The application (upanayah) is a member which produces con- 
sideration, e,g. All that has smoke has fire, this hill too has smoke. 

Conclusion — Nigamanam . 

Conclusion ( nigamanam ) is a sentence which, while causing 
the knowledge which .givesarise to consideration, produces know- 
ledge of the major term as indicated by that of the middle term 
through its invariable concomitance with the major term and 


1 i.e. application (upanayah), the sentence expressive of consideration. 
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its nature of abiding in the minor term, e.g. In this hill there is 
smoke, which is in invariable concomitance with fire. Therefore 
in this hill there is fire, or therefore this hill is full of fire. 


Fallacies — Hetvabhasak. 

A General Definition of Fallacy — Hetvabhasa-samanya-nirulctih. 

A person can ascertain truths and achieve victory by exposing 
fallacies in the argument of his opponent. It is therefore neces- 
sary to define a fallacy, which in Sanskrit is called hetvabhasa, 
a semblance of reason, a fallacy of reason or a fallacious reason. 

A fallacy is an object of knowledge which obstructs an infer- 
ence. It is in brief a defective reason. There are five kinds of 
fallacy or defective reason, viz. (1) the erratic or uncertain ( savya - 
bhicctra or anaikanta), (2) the contradictory ( viruddha ), (3) the 
counterbalanced (sa(pratipaksita) , (4) the unproved or inconclu- 
sive (asiddha), and (5) the incompatible (badhita). The defects 

involved in the above reasons are respectively the following: (1) 

the erraticalness or uncertainty ( vyabhicara ), (2) contradiction 
(virodha), (3) counterbalance (satpratipaksa ) , (4) absence of proof 
or inclusiveness ( asiddhi ), and (5) incompatibility, (badha). 

The Erratic Reason — Savyabhicarah . 

The erratic (savyabhicdra) is a reason or middle term in which 
abides a character, the possession of which causes that presence of 
two alternatives which produces doubt in the probandum or major 
term. The nature refers to the constant accompaniment with, or 
absence from, both the major term and its non-existence. The 
erratic reason is subdivided into (1) that which is too general (sa~ 
dharana), (2) that which is non-general or not general enough (asa- 
dhmana), and (3) that which is non-exclusive ( anupasamharl ). 

A reason is said to be too general 3 if it abides in the locus of 
the major term as well as in that of its absence, e.g. 

This hill is full of smoke, 
because it is full of fire. 

Here the reason “ fire ” abides in the region of smoke (as in 
a kitchen) as well as in the region of the absence of smoke (as in 
an ignited iron-ball). 

A reason is said to be non-general or not general enough , if it 
abides neither in the locus of the major term nor in that of its 
absence, e.g . 

This hill is full of smoke, 
because it is full of ether. 
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Here the reason is ether, which has no locus. Ether abides 
neither m the locus of fire nor in that of the absence of fire 

_ A reaS ? n + f Sai l t0 be non - e ™lusive, if it is destitute of an 
example, whether affirmative or negative, e.g. 

All things are impermanent, 
because they are knowable. 

Here we cannot cite any example, as “ all things ” is the 


Tii© Contradictory Reason — V imddhah 

TIil conti adictoiy {viruddltah) is a reason which is the counter- 

pait of that non-existence which constantly accompanies the 
major term, e.g. 

This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of water. 

Heie the i ©as on is contradictory, inasmuch as water is the 

counterpart of the non-existence of loater , which constantly accom- 
panies fire. 

The contradictory may also be defined as a reason (middle 
term) whicli is constantly accompanied by the absence of the pro- 
bandum , major term. 


The Counterbalanced Reason —Satpratipaksitah. 

If, at the time of the consideration of a reason which seeks 
to .establish the existence of the probandum or major term, there 
occurs the consideration of another reason which seeks to establish 
the non-existence of that term, the first reason is a counterbalanced 
one,— in fact, both the reasons are counterbalanced, e.g . 

One reason — Sound is eternal, because it is audible. 

Opposite reason — Sound is non-eternal, because it is a product* 

In the above instances, as consideration of both the sides pre- 
vails, there is no real inference. The inference from one reason 
being of as much force as that from the other reason, the two in- 
ferences neutralize each other. 

The Unproved Reason — Asiddhah. 

The unproved {asiddhah) reason is of three kinds: (1) un- 
proved on the part of its locus or the subject (dsrayasiddhah) , (2) 
unproved with regard to its o#n nature (svarupasiddhah), and (3) 
unproved in respect of accompaniment (vy&pyatvasiddhah). 

(1) A reason is said to be unproved on the part of its locus, if 
the characteristic distinguishing the locus does not belong to it, e.g. 
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This golden hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here the reason “ smoke ” is unproved, as its locus is unreal 
on account of the “ goldenness ! ’ not belonging to a hill. 

(2) A reason is said to be unproved with regard to its own 
nature, if it does not abide in the locus or minor term, e.g. 

The lake is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here the reason is unproved, as smoke from its verv nature 
does not abide m a lake. 

(3) A reason is said to be unproved in respect of constant ac- 
companiment, if its generic nature is not useful in establishing its 
invariable concomitance with the major term. It is subdivided as 
follows : — 

(") Unproved on the part of the major term (. sadhyasiddhi ) 
which occuis when there is a useless adiective aimenderl 
to that term, e.g. 

This hill is full of golden fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

“ Golden ” is useless. 

(b) Unproved on the part of the reason (hetvasiddhi) which 

occurs when there is a useless adjective appended to it, 
e.g. 

This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of blue smoke. 

“ Blue” is useless. 

(c) Unproved in respect of invariable concomitance (oydpiya- 

siddhi) which occurs when there is a condition attached 
to the reason, e.g. 

This hill is full of smoke, 

because it is full of fire nourished by wet fuel (which 
is a condition attached to the reason) . 

The Incompatible Reason — Badhitah. 

♦ 

An incompatible reason ( budhitcth ) occurs when there is the 
knowledge that the major term, which is assigned to the minor 
term, does not really abide in it, e.g. 

Fire is cold, 

, because it is a substance. 

« incompatible reason, whicff is of ten kinds, occurs under 

the following circumstances : — 

(1) The minor term being incompatible with perception (paksah 
pratyaksa -badhitah ) , e.g. * * 
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A pot is all-pervading, 
because it is existent. 

(2) The minor term being incompatible with inference (paksah 

anumana -badhitah ) , e.g. 

An atom has parts, 
because it has a shape. 

An atom has in fact no shape and no parts. 

(3) The minor term being incompatible with verbal testimony 

{paksah sabda-badhitak), e.g. 

The golden mountain (Meru) is stony, 
because it is a mountain. 

(4) The minor term being incompatible with perception which 

establishes the counterpart of the major" term (pahsali 
sadhya-pratiyogi-pratyaksa -badhitah ) , e.g. 

Fire is non- warm, 
because it is a product. 

(o) The minor term being incompatible with the inference 
which establishes the counterpart of the major term 
(paksah sadfoya-pratiyogyanumana-badhitah ), e.g. 

Sound is inaudible, 

because it is a quality (of ether) . 

(6) The minor term being incompatible with comparison which 

establishes the counterpart of the major term (paksah 
sddhya-pratiyogyupamana-bddhitak ), e.g. 

Bos -gavae us -ness is not the connotation of the term 
bos-gavaeus } 

because it is a general notion. 

(7) The minor term being incompatible with the evidence which 

is analogous to the evidence that establishes the major 
term paksah sadhya -grdhaka -pramdna-jdtiya -pramdna-v i - 
mddhah ), e.g. 

The skull of a deceased person is pure, 
because it is the limb of a being that had life, as a 
conch-shell: 

[The scripture declares a conch-shell to be pure but not the 
11 of a deceased person.] 

(8) The minor term being incompatible with perception which 
establishes the middle term (paksah heiu-grahaka-pmtyaksa - 
badhitah ), e.g. # 

' Water and air are warm, 

because they are possessed of touch, unlike that of the 
earth. 
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(9) ^esSishefi'h beil l, in + COmpatible wi ^ inference which, 

e!g d ' e te *' m **■»*»«. 5«. 

The mind is all-pervading, 
because it is a seat of union whir»h 

ent cause of know!edge. “ a non - COex ^- 

(10) Th U^°lstebliswTh inC “T? le Wifeh verbaI testimony 

ftSSiSrSw e middie term 

Tlle Sat ya SaCl ‘ ifiCe Sh ° Uld bG C6lebrated Brah- 

because it is the means of conquering heaven. 

oiii verbal testimonv the T?.5 i xm c «o 

to be a dntfr n-f fin tv 4 - ’ ^ 3 5^ sacrifice is ascertained 

0C a dut y of the Ksatnyas and not of the Brahmanas]. 

Fallacies are serviceable as they point out Inefficiency— Hetva 

Masanam-asadhakata-sadhakatva-nirupanctm. 

A fallacy when exposed is a good reDlv to an u 

fjS^A i P° mted out ' t0 be inefficient. Quibbles and far 
. t etched analogies are not good replies as th Mr a J? AT . ff 

respect Far-fetched p ies at> the > ar e of no use m this 

P - • fetched analogies are moreover self-destructive. 

Inference of God — Uvaranumdnam. 

t) By inference we can prove the existence of God the Maker of 
the universe. The inference ’ maKer ot 

follows:— employed for this purpose is as 

The universe has a maker, 
because it is a product, as a pot. 

eta ted' tta ““ S WhiCh 0pe “‘ e in the case ° f * “V *> 

aaent'him.e'lf'^f ^ f dd ' ect , knowledge (perception) by an- 
g himself of the materials which constitute a product (21 i 
desire on the part of the Q ^+ + , a proaucr, \z) a 

making it. P tbe a S ent fc ° make it, and (3) an act of 

the imtteT 08 ^ 1106 ’ in mabin g a P r °duct called a pot there are in 
a desht on hi! a p , er , ce P fcl ° n of fche Pieces that constitute a pot, (2> 

Sim Zb SSt t0 it! and < 3 > his actuaI mabiQ g of it. 

pound (^aLi^uLTe'must be°m C n ° alled . a b “ ary atomic 
atomq vchfn~h'nr, ere inust v 1 ) perception by an agent of the 

it (31 wl hi« ^ co “P ound > ( 2 ) a desire in him to make 

and b snnh aCtua ! makln g. ofifc ' blow atoms are supersensuous, 

h S ™ It?’ cannofc be Perceived by man. Hence the maker of the 

binary atomic compound is an agent, who is not man but God. 
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Book III. Comparison — Upamana-khanda. 

A man, who does not know the signification of the word 

bos-gavaeus , hearing from an elder that 
How knowledge is de- the word bos-gavaeus signifies an animal 
nved through compan- wliich is like a cow, goes into a forest where 

he sees an animal like a cow. Recollecting 
the instructive assertion of the elder, he institutes a comparison by 
which he arrives at the conclusion that the animal which he sees is 
the thing signified by the word bos-gavaeus.. The means by 
which this conclusion has been arrived at is called comparison 
( upamana ), This means is the knowledge of likeness between a 
cow and a bos-gavaeus. The word comparison is ordinarily taken 

to signify the whole process. 

« ' 

The intercourse or operation ( vyapara ), in the case of com- 
parison, consists in the recollection of the instructive assertion of 
the elder, viz. that the word bos-gavaeus signifies an animal which 
is like a cow. The result of comparison ( upamiti ) is the knowledge 
of the relation of a name to something so named. 

The Mlmamsakas maintain that likeness (sadrsya) is a dis- 
T . T . . , tinct object which is not included in the 

seven categories of the Vaisesikas. The 
signification of the word bos-gavaeus is, according to them, an 
animal which possesses likeness to a cow. Gangesa opposes this 
view by saying that it is cumbersome. A thing is said to bear 
likeness to another thing, if it, while possessing the special property 
of the latter thing, is different from the same in the generic nature. 
Such being the definition of likeness, we have to admit an infinite 
number of likenesses corresponding to the thing to which they 
refer. The real signification of the word bos-gavaeus , according 
to Gangesa. is not an animal which possesses likeness to a cow but 
an animal which possesses the generic nature of a bos-gavaeus 
(that is, which is a type of all bos-gavaeus ). Hence the result 
of comparison consists of knowledge of the relation between the 
word bos-gavaeus and the animal which possesses the generic 
nature of a bos-gavaeus. 

Some say that the knowledge of the signification of the word 

bos-gavaeus is derived through perception. 
Comparison is not per- 'piii S is absurd. Though the relation be- 

tween the word bos-gavaeus and the animal 
called bos-gavaeus may be perceived in a particular case with 
which our eyes are in union, it is impossible for us to perceive such 
a relation in other cases which are beyond our eyes. Therefore 
the knowledge of signification of the word bos-gavaeus is not 
derived through perception, but through a separate means of know- 
l called comparison. 
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Neither can the knowledge of signification of the word bos- 

Oomparison is not infer- ^ tla °^ "^rence, inas- 

ence ‘ , in 7 the case of comparison know. 

of likeness independent °of knowledge of ^nvlrh ble knowled g e 
tance which is indispensable to an inference COnconn ' 

case of knowledge derived through comparison — m t3ie 

Sr ness of the *• 1 £5 v z z: 

Book IV. Verbal Testimony— Sabda-lekanda. 

^ Definition of Verbal TesMmon J~Sabda-nm m am. 

Speech 1 (sabda) is a means of valid knowledge it it ■ ,, , 

by a person as an outcome of the true HiowledtJ^f 18 Uttered 
e.g. the speech, the horse runs is a m^,-, r , lts n ^ eanin g, 

it has been uttered by a person who know knowled g e if 

means by which or the process through wbieh^h* n ] e f) m ^ The 
is derived is called verbal t<^fimnr»T 7 ' 7 7 ^ 1 vaac knowledge 

uttered by a 

knowledge the validity of wliich is uncertain 8 7 P1 '° duCe 

Verbal Knowledge— Sabda-bodhah . 

ledge {Sabda-bodhah). knowledge of know ' 

of things signified bv words wMri & c of the mutual connection 

tency, Sonti|uiiy and potatiSw fT" uonsis- 

process through which verbal biowiedgl k 'i 

as follows : Cl § e 1S P 1 educed is described 

Mlowfag* 9 ' >e “ ll -!"“.“ («■«. it » pot) — are to be noted the 

w U »!t!2k'2?2E%l* ^Tamnam) i» 

m Then tblSt' tie' ££$ + " ♦*. («-" tis - a ♦ pot) . . 

signified by the words, tT,*, ™Xi£7“ 2 F+* ■ 

fied by the word ghali of ■' one” ,X «ed 1 r w X."' 
fication of the first-™ q* j* signified by h (a modi- 

fied by as and of - the state nf “ exist ^” si S ni .' 

(a verbal termination of "the third nersrf^ . SI S ni fi e d by ti, 
present tense). aid peison, singular number, 

(iii) Afterwards there is the knmvlwW *, , 

of things thus recollected ZaSsZaXZZti C °! meC f n 

knowledge that ‘ pot ’ as cmaEd > tllat L \ 

p s quannecl by oneness is an abode 


l ^, Spsech J ” signifies “ the knowledge of sneech ” 
i words need not always be actuaUc j s 

loot them from a written statement. ^ rc? ’ * 0r some ^ mes we may reeo 
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of existence. The knowledge in this third step is spe- 
cially called a verbal knowledge. 

(iv) Lastly there is self-conciousnes-s (anuvyavasaya) of the know- 
ledge in the following form : “I am the possessor of the 
knowledge of pot which as qualified by oneness is an 
abode of existence.” 


Speech as a means of Valid Knowledge— Sabda-pramanyavadah. 


(a) Can it be denied that speech is a means of valid knowledge? 

A means, otherwise called an instrument ( karana ), is that 
cause which, when brought into operation, necessarily produces its 
effect. Speech is not, according to the Buddhists , such a means, 
inasmuch as it does not, even when uttered by a person who 
knows its meaning, produce knowledge, unless it is attended with 
expectancy, consistency, etc. Therefore “speech is not,” say 
the Buddhists, “ a means of valid knowledge.” 

Speech is indeed a means of valid knowledge, and Gangesa 
opposes the above view by asking whence, if the Buddhists do not 
admit speech to be a means of valid knowledge, they derive 
the validity of their own speech, viz. ' ‘ speech is not a means 
of valid knowledge.” The verbal testimony being denied, 
their speech cannot be proved as valid, and as such cannot be 
advanced against any party. On the contrary if their speech is 
admitted as valid, they will have to abandom their contention 
that “ speech is not a means of valid knowledge. The. conten- 
tion of the Buddhists is therefore baseless, and speech is indeed 
a means of valid knowledge. But speech, if it is to be a means 
of valid knowledge, must not be a bare one : it should be attended 

with expectancy, consistency, etc. 

Speech is mentioned as the means or instrument because 

it is the main cause in the production of valid knowledge, while 
expectancy, consistency, etc., are mere attendant causes or condi- 
tions. It should be stated here that only one cause without 
attendant conditions cannot produce any effect. 


(6) Is verbal testimony included in perception? 

The Buddhists, while not claiming their speech to be valid, 
say that it serves at any rate to produce in us a mental percep- 
tion of the form ‘ ‘ speech is not a means of valid knowledge 
by causing the recollection of things signified by it. When we 
hear the speech, viz. “ speech is not a means of valid knowledge, 
there arises in us a knowledge (recollection) of the things sigm e 
by it, and, through the intercourse whose character is knowledge, 
we actually perceive the thing in our mind. The unc 1 n 
verbal testimony being thus performed by mental perceptio, 
there is no necessity for assuming the former as a distinct mean 

valid knowledge. 
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(c) Verbal testimony is not included in perception 
Gangesa holds that speech which is attended with 
ancy, etc., and produces recollection of things qicmifiJi f P ?' 

must be accepted as a means of valid knowledge a£te d tl l 
from perception. Just as in the perception of a Pnln° q te dl ! tm , et 
means or instrument, its unionwithtfie colour?*. fh °™f ye 19 the 
and the perceptual knowledge is the result • 6 mter ® ourse > 
mony, speech l the mean/o, inewS h°e 'L'ohtt 

i T£ rc'Sf 9 y t « th y ntoo ™ and «,c verW Wled.e 
is the result. Speech therefore serves the same purpose in v 2 

testimony as the sense-organs do in percen+iL i , + t , 1 

speech is the means of verbal knowledge P and’ con«' ^ Wor ,f s ’ 

distinct nature of this means we must admit f, , ering the 

be a distinct means of valid knowledge ^ teStlm0ny t0 

(d) Is verbal testimony included in inference ? 

The Variesikas maintain that verbal testimony is not « 
distinct means of valid knowledge but is includeTin inference 

constituting t! n ° W ed Speec ^ we first hear the words 

constituting the speech and then recollect the things signified bv 

Sr^le^St d°esign e ate m d Ut a U s al Tff* ^ 
according to the Vaisesikas, derived fram^nfeence'" Su^poi’ 
one utters a speech thus : “ he beat the cow with a stick ^ On 

Mtows 8 :- S Spe6Ch the listener *** »y the Vaisesikas, infer as 

(1) The words constituting this speech must have been preceded 

u ed l 6 ° f th ? mutual connection of things as in- 
tended by the speaker and recollected by his words — 
proposition. ' ! 

(2) Becausc they are possessed of expectancy, etc., and convev 

the intention of the speaker, — reason. 

(3) The words of all speeches possessing expectancy, etc. and 

conveying the intention of a speaker are preceded by the 
knowledge of the mutual connection of things as intended 
by the speaker and recollected by his words, just as the 

iTkS f a ® peech ’ ***> " bri ng a pot ” uttered by me 
(the listener), — example. 

^ We j.^ an ^ us derive knowledge of the speech by means of 
mference, there is, according to the Vaigesikas, no necessity for 
& mi mg a separate means of knowledge called verbal testimony. 

(e) Verbal knowledge is riot included in inference, 

GahgeSa opposes the above view as follows : 

The inference as shown above is not valid, inasmuch as it 
oes no involve knowledge (recollection) of actual things as in 
the case of verbal testimony, but the knowledge of things recol- 
lected, i.e. the knowledge of knowledge (recollection) of the 
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things. This is not only cumbersome but also fallacious. Our 
activity in respect of a " thing arises from our knowledge of the 
thin" itself, but not from our knowledge of knowledge of the thing, 
which as in the case of knowledge of error, may not contain in 
itself the cause of activity. Moreover, verbal knowledge is not, 
like inferential knowledge, dependent on the knowledge of invari- 
able concomitance between the words of a speech and know- 
ledge of the mutual connection of things signified by them, but 
results immediately from the words as soon as expectancy, consis- 
tency etc., existing among them have been known. Again, after 
verbal knowledge has been produced, there arises self-eonsciousne^ 
of the form “ I know from the speech but not of the form I know 

through been observed that a speech cannot produce 

verbal knowledge unless the words composing it possess expec- 
tancy, consistency, contiguity and potentiality and convey in- 
tention. 

Expectancy — AkcCnksa-vadali. 

A word is said to bear the relation of expectancy {dkdnksa) 
to another word if it cannot _ without the Utter 'Produce know- 
ledge of its interconnection m a speech. Fo ,, , . 

' rlnltah ardmam qacchati (Devadatta goes to the village) is a 

L which, the word MM h 

hr ' r v & > »• 

latter m lts j u, “ ls ® xP same the crude word Devadatta is 

°a“dTv “b Sr aid a cise (Wl «e expectant for each 

other, _ r 

Consistency — I ogyata. 

Consistency (yogyaiaj consists^n other words in a 

ing which is mcompatib th | derived f r0 msuch a 

speech. For instance, no verbal | because it is ineom- 

speech as ^gnind smca (SP™“ ment in the act of sprinkling, 
patible with fire being an m in e ither case there 

Consistency may be certain or doubtful, Du 

will be verbal knowledge. 

Contiguity— Asattih . 

In the enunciation of words, which 
^‘SSftch “her, without a long pause between 
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them, e.g. the speech, viz. “ bring water ”, will convey no meaning 
if one utters the word c< bring ” now, and the word “ water ” 
after an hour. 

Intention— Tat'paryam . 

Intention (, tdtparyam ), which indicates the wish of a speaker, 
consists in the utterance of a word to convey knowledge of a 
special thing. If at the time of eating a meal, one says “bring 
saindhavci ” we are to understand by the word saindhava a quan- 
tity of salt and not a horse. 

The Hon-eternity of Sound — Sdbdanityata-vadah. 

Sounds ( sabda ) such as h, etc., are multifarious, inasmuch as 
■we find that a sound uttered by a man is different from the corres- 
ponding sound uttered by a parrot . On the ground that sounds are 
many, each of which is produced and destroyed, we must admit 
them to be non-eternal. In fact such an expression as 1 the uproar 
that arose in the market has now ceased ’ proves beyond a doubt 
that sound is liable to destruction. 

Sound destroyed and not concealed — Ucchanna-pracchanna-vadah. 

If sounds are destructible, their aggregates, the speeches, must 
also be so. The Veda, a collection of speeches, is consequently 
non-eternal. The Mlmamsakas say that, though the Veda as a 
collection of speeches is liable to destruction, as it has come 
down through succession of teachers, its continuity is uninter- 
rupted. Gafigesa opposes the above view by saying that from 
allusions occurring in the socio-religious institutes ( smrti ) and 
from usages that have prevailed from olden times we can infer 
that once there existed certain branches of the Vedas which have 
since disappeared. Therefore the Veda is non-eternal. 

The Veda is defined by Gangesa as a collection of valid 
speeches which are not the outcome of knowledge of things signi- 
fied by words, and the things signified by which are not the objects 
of those kinds of knowledge which are derived from means other 
than verbal testimony. 

Injunction — Vidhi-vadah. 

The Veda is the foundation of our good customs inasmuch as 
it is the source of all injunctions. An injunction (vidhi) is a speech 
which produces in a person such conviction as induces him to 
perform or desist from performing the act signified by the speech, 
e.g. ee Let a person, who wishes to go to heaven, perform a horse- 
sacrifice 5 J is an injunction. “Let not a man drink wine” is 
another injunction. 
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According to Rumania the conviction, which in an ordinary 
speech represents the purpose of the speaker, and in the case of 
the Vedic speech (not emanating from any person) the potentiality 
of the speech itself, consists of an idea of the form : “ this speech 
directs me to perform or to desist from performing the act signi- 
fied by it ” * 

Prabhakara says that the conviction consists of the belief 
that merit or demerit that accrues from the act signified by the 
speech, is capable of being earned by our efforts. 

Gahgesa, who is not satisfied with any of the above explana- 
tions, maintains that the conviction produced in the person com 
sists of the consciousness (a) that the act signified by the speech 
is capable of being performed by him, (6) that the performance of 
it will fulfil the object of his desire, and (c) that no serious incon- 
venience will accompany the performance. 

All logicians agree, however, in holding that the conviction is 
produced by the potentiality of the hortative particle lih (cor- 
responding to the English word let”) in the speech itself. 

Merit and Demerit — Apurva-vadah. 

Prabhakara says that the conviction produced by a Vedic 
speech, consists first of the belief that the merit or demerit that 
accrues from the act signified by the speech, is capable of being 
acquired by our efforts. This belief is followed by the presump- 
tion that the act from which merit or demerit accrues, is such as 
can be performed by us. Gradually there arise two other beliefs, 
viz. (1) that the act, if performed, will fulfil the object of our desire, 
and (2) that there is no serious inconvenience involved in the act. 

Gahgesa opposes the above view by saying that it is cumber- 
some to assume that so many kinds of belief are produced from a 
speech to induce us to perform or desist from performing the act 
signified by it. Let us, for the sake of brevity, assume that the 
conviction produced by a speech consists merely of the belief that 
the act signified by the speech is such as can be performed by us. 
This belief in the theory of Gahgesa includes in it two other 
beliefs, viz . that the act is capable of fulfilling our desire and that 
there is no serious inconvenience involved in it. 

Potentiality — &akli-vadah . 

The relation that exists between a word and the thing re- 
ferred to by it is a special relation 1 called indication (vrtti) t It 


1 The relation is not an ordinary one, e.g. the word (sound) jar does not pro- 
duce in us the recollection of either although the former abides in the latter in the 
relation of inherence {samavaya). * 
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is on account of this special relation that we are, on hearing 
the word pot, able to recollect the thing known as a pot. This 
special relation possessed by a word is generally called its 
potentiality (ialcti). Nice distinctions are however often made in 
this matter. The special relation is described as being of two 
kinds, viz. (1) signification ( samketa ) and (2) implication ( laksanu ). 
The signification is again subdivided into, (a) permanent and ( b ) 
occasional. The permanent signification which a word bears is 
called specially its potentiality (salcti). This potentiality, which is 
the capacity of a word to refer to (i.e. produce recollection of) a 
particular thing, depends upon the will of God manifesting itself 
in the form: let such and such a thing be understood by such 
and such a word.” For instance the potentiality of the word 
pot consists in its producing the recollection of an earthen vessel. 
The occasional signification is called technicality ( paribhasa ) which 
depends upon the will of man manifesting itself in the form: 
“ such and such a thing is to be understood by such and such a 
word.” A word is said to be technical if it produces recollection 
of a particular thing as desired by man. For instance nadi 
is a technical word for nouns ending in l or it. The distinction 
between the permanent and occasional significations is overlooked 
by those logicians who maintain that words derive their significa- 
tion, or rather potentiality, not from the will of God but from the 
will of man. There is according to them as much potentiality in 
an ordinary word as in a technical one. The potentiality of a 
word is ascertained from the following sources : — 

(1) Grammar ( vydkarana ), e.g. in the sentence: Gaitrah pacati 

(Caitra cooks)/ the potentiality of the crude word 
Oaitra, the nominative case-ending h } the root pac and 
the verbal suffix ti is ascertained from grammar. 

(2) Comparison ( upamdna ), e.g. in the sentence : “ a bos-gava- 

eus is like a cow,” the potentiality of “ bos-gavaeus ” 
is ascertained through comparison. 

(3) Dictionary (kosa), e.g . the potentiality of the word pika 

to refer to the quality of blueness is ascertained from 
dictionary. 

(4) Reliable assertion (apta-vahya) , e.g that the word pika 

signifies a black cuckoo is ascertained from the word of a 
competent scholar. 

(5) Usage (vyavahara), e.g . on hearing “ bring a table,” “take, 

away a table, 5 ’ etc., and on seeing the table brought and 
taken away, one understands the potentiality of the word 

“ table.” . . , 

(6) Context (vdkya-Sesa ) , e.g. if in a sentence the meaning of the 

word yava (which may refer to a barley-corn or a 
panic seed) is not clear, we can ascertain its true meaning 
(as a barley-corn) by a reference to the remaining sen- 
tences in which it is spoken of as having ears. 
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7) Description ( vicpli. ), e.g. when we desci’ibe a belligerent na- 
tion as a warlike one, we can understand the potentiality 
of the word “ belligerent.” 

(8) Association with well-known words, e.g. the potentiality of 
the word pika to refer to a bird is easily understood 
when the word is associated with some well-known words 
such as : "in this mango-tree the pika sings sweetly.” 


We have seen that each word possesses the potentiality of 
producing the recollection of a thing dependent upon the will of God 
or man. Now the question arises as to whether the potentiality 
refers to the genus of the thing or to the thing as an individual. 
If we suppose that the potentiality refers to an individual, we 
shall have to assume, say the Mlmamsakas, an infinite number of 
potentialities corresponding to the individuals to which they refer. 
If, on the other hand, we assume that the potentiality refers to a 
genus, wc shall have to assume only one potentiality correspond- 
ing to the genus which will also include individuals without which 
it cannot stand, 

Gahge.4a opposes the above view by saying that we could not 
recollect individuals unless the potentiality resided in them. 
On the supposition of the potentiality referring to an individual, 
it is not, continues he, necessary to assume an infinite number of 
potentialities , as one and the same potentiality refers to all the 
individuals which are comprehended under one genus. Hence, he 
concludes that the potentiality really refers to the individuals 
coming under a genus and possessing a form. 

Words possessed of potentiality may be specified as follows : — 

(1) The etymological ( ycmgihi ) is a word which is understood by 

the potentiality of its component parts alone, e.g. the 
word data (giver) refers to the agent of giving. 

(2) The conventional (rudha) is a word which is understood by 

the potentiality of its entirety independently of that of 
its parts, e.g. the word go signifies a cow (and not * the 
agent of going * which is the meaning of its parts). 

(3) The etymologo-convenlional (yoga-rudha) is a word which is 

understood by the potentiality of the whole harmoni- 
ously with the potentiality of its parts, e.g. the word 
pankaja signifies a water-lily, which is born in the mud. 

(4) The etymological-conventional (yaugika-rudha) is a word which 

m understood either by the power of its entirety or by 
that of its parts, e.g. the word udbhid signifies a germ, 
the sprouting of a seed or a sacrifice. 

Implication— Laksar^d. 

By implication (lakmvM) a word refers to a thing which is 
related to another thing which Is the signification of the word, 
but which does not signify the intention of the speaker, e.g. the 
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word *' Ganges 5 in the sentence, 4 the cow-keeper dwells on 
the Ganges,’ does not signify the current which is referred to by 
the potentiality of the word but signifies the bank which bears to 
the current the relation of proximity. Similarly the word £ crow ’ 
in the sentence. c protect the curd from the crow ’ signifies by 


implication anv thine that injures the curd 

A k' V-* 


Compound Words- -fiamam-vadah. 

In Sanskrit the compound word (, mmasa ) is of six kinds, viz.: 
(1) an attributive, compound ( bahuvrihi ), (2) a determinative com- 
pound ( tatpurusa ) including the negative determinative compound 
(naii -tat purusa)), (3) & descriptive com, pound ( harm adhd ray a ) , (4) a 
numeral compound ( dvigu ■) including the unified numeral compound 
( samahara ), (5) an aggregative compound (dva,ndva) comprising the 
mutualh / aggregative compound ( itaretara ), the unified aggrega- 
tive compound ( samahara }, and the residual aggregative compound 
(ekasesa) and (6) an indeclinable, compound (avyayibhava). 

In the attributive compound the first word possesses its 
fixed potentiality and the second word, which through its poten- 
tiality points out a thing, refers also by implication to another 
thing, e.g citragum anaya (lit. bring the brindled-cow-man) signi- 
fies “bring the man having a brindled-cow,” The first word dim 
(brindled) refers through its potentiality to the quality of 
“brindledness” while the second word go (cow) besides point- 
ing out, through its potentiality, the thing called “cow ” refers 
also by implication to its owner. 

Grammarians maintain that, when two words are combined 
together to form an attributive compound, the combination poss- 
esses the potentiality of referring to a thing which is connected 
with but lies beyond the things signified by its component words, 
e.g. citra-gu (brindled-cow) refers to “ownership” over and above 
the quality of being “ brindled ” and the “ cow.” GangeSa holds 
that in an attributive compound all potentialities lie in the words 
which are combined together to form the compound, and there is 
no potentiality in the combination itself. 

In the determinative compound the second word possesses its 
fixed potentiality while in the first word there are both potential- 
ity and implication, e.g r. raja-puruiah (a “king -officer ”, that is, an 
officer of the king) signifies an officer belonging to the king in 
which the word raja refers to a “king” as well as to “ connec- 
tion with him.” 

In the descriptive compound in which the component words 
stand to each other in the relation of identity, there is no special 
rule for the possession of potentialities by them, e.g. nilotpalam 
(blue-lotus). The same is the case with the numeral compound. 
e.g. panca-guvam 
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In the aggregative compound there is no special rule for the 
assumption of potentiality or implication by the component 
words, e.g. yama-varunau (Yama and Varuna). 

. In an indeclinable compound there are both potentiality and 
implication in the last word, e.g. upakumbham (near the jar)." 

Verbal Suffixes — AkJiyata-vadah. 

A verbal suffix (akhyata — ti, tas , anti , etc.) used after a 
root, refers to the effort favourable to what is signified by the 
root, e.g. Caitrah pacati (Caitra cooks) signifies that Caitra is 
possessed of efforts favourable to cooking. If the agent is an 
inanimate thing the verbal suffix refers by implication to the opera- 
tion favourable to what is signified by the root, e.g , ratho gacchati 
(a chariot moves) signifies that the chariot is possessed of the 
operation favourable to moving. 

The Roots — Dhaln vadah . 

The root ( dhdtu ) of a verb refers to the operation favourable 
to the effect of what is signified by the verb, e.g. the root gam 
(going) in the sentence, viz. sa gramam gacchati (he goes to the 
village) refers to moving, which is favourable to his connection 
with, the village, which is the effect of his going. In the case of an 
intransitive verb the root refers merely to the operation, e.g. sa 
tisthati (he' stays) in which stha signifies merely £ staying . 5 

* 

Prefixes — Upasarga-vadah. 

The prefix (• upasarga ) by itself does not hear any meaning 
but points out the speciality of meaning borne by the root that 
follows, e.g . vi in vijayate (completely conquers) signifies a complete- 
ness of conquest. 

Validity of the Four Means of Knowledge — Pram a na - catu $ tayar 

pramanya-vadah. 

Some say that a gesture ( cesta ) is a means of valid knowledge. 
But this is absurd, inasmuch as a gesture merely reminds us of 
words which produce knowledge. That a deaf person is some- 
times prompted to activity by a gesture, must be due to the fact 
that he infers the desire of the man who makes the gesture. So a 
gesture is included in either verbal testimony or inference. Simi- 
larly tradition ( aitihya ) and rumour ( janasruti ) are not distinct 
from verbal testimony while presumption (arthapaMi) and no~ 
perception (anupaldbdhi) are comprised in inference. 



CHAPTER III. 

Commentaries on the Tattva-cintama^i. 

42. The Popularity OF TATTVA-CINTAMAyi. 

The popularity of the Tattva-cintamani is attested in unmis- 
takeable terms by the numerous commentaries, sub-commentaries 
and glosses that have grown around the book since its first appear- 
ance. The text of the work covers about 300 pages, but its exposi- 
tory treatises extend to over 1,000,000 pages. ° In the following 
pages are enumerated some of the important expository treatises, 
and the accompanying table shows their mutual relationship. 

43. The Mithila School. 

The Mithila School of Nyaya flourished from the 12th to the 
15th century A.D. The great masters were Gahgesa, Vardha- 
mana, Paksadhara and others. Their style of writing was terse 
and they discussed the meaning of vyapti more than did their 
predecessors. In the 16th century Nyaya studies waned in Mithila 
and made progress in Nadia. The Principal Naiyavikas 1 of 
Mithila School are mentioned below. 


44. Vardhamana Upadhyaya 
(1250 A.D.). 

\ ardhamana Upadhyaya was the son 12 of Ganges a Upadbya- 
ya. } and surnamed Mahopadhyaya 3 or Mahamahopadhyaya 4 . He 
was the author of the following works : — 

(1) Tattva-cintamani-prakasa, commentary on Tattva-cinta- 
* mani. 

(2) Nynya-nibandka-prakasa. a commentary on Nyaya-vart- 

tika-tatparya-parisuddhi. " ‘ ' 


t 1 ?***“?■ Logio in the University of Nadia (1907), Yaiovijaya Oani from the 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal No 9 1910 4kn TJi* 

by Rai Manmohan ChaLavarti B^a'- 
dur and Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscript m Madras Sanskrit College. 

2 Lilavati-praksfe, Ind. Off. Cat., p. 668, No. 2080, verse 2 

niN’CTy gut «ntr: n ^ n 

« JavL^r’^ff la ; S y gr l ha ' N °- XI11 ’ Panini-dartona. 

Tattva-cfnt^man?;Kblio^thera r indica n i , A S _'^7 a i b5mab0!:ia ^ bya "’ a ~ cara " 311 ' 
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(3) 3ST y ay a-parisist a-pr akasa, commentary on Udayanacarva’s 

Nyaya-parisista. 

(4) Prameya-nibandha-prakasa, which may be the same as 

the Prameya-tattva-bodha. 

(5) Kiranavali-pr akasa. 

(6) E"yaya-kusumahjall-prakasa. 

(7) Nyaya-lilavati-prakasa. 

(8) Khandana-khanda-prakasa. 

Vardhamana Mahopadhyaya is named in the Sarva-darsana- 
samgraha of Madhavacarya, under No. XIII, Panini-darSana, 
so lie must be older than the second half of the 14th century. 1 
He must be older than Jayadeva, who commented on two of his 
Vaisesika works. Jayadeva’s time cannot be later than the third 
quarter of the 13th century. He speaks of Varddhamana re- 
verently as Mahamahopadhyaya-caranah: and so a fair interval 
must have elapsed between the two. Vardhamana’s time thus 
falls probably in the first quarter of the 1 3th century. 

45. Paksadhara Misra 
(1275 A.D.). 

Paksadhara Misra whose early name was Jaydeva was bom 
in Saisava, 16 miles east of Darbhanga, on the Kamaia. His 
father’s 1 name was Mahadeva Misra and mother's name was 
Sumitra. He was a pupil of his uncle Hari Misra/ 2 He was called 
Paksadhara on account of his gaining victory in a debate which 
he conducted for a fortnight or a paksa. With regard to Paksa- 
dhara it is observed : “ Sankara and Yachaspati are comparable to 
Siva and Brihaspati, but there was none who could be compared 

to Paksadhara. 5 5 3 He was the author of the following works 

« 

(1) Tattva-cintamanyaloka. 

"(2) Dravya-padartka on the Dravya-kiranavalx-prakasa. 

(3) Lilavatl-viveka on the Lllavati-prakasa. 

In spite of his being a logician, he was the author of two charming 
Sanskrit plays, viz. pTctscmud JRac/hcivci and Candfcilokct 

l According to Rai Manmohan Cbakravarti Bahadur he must be older than 
the second half of the 14th century A.D., vide his History of Xauya-nyam in 
Bengal (September 1915), p. 268. 

opening lines). 

* ^rf i 

girt ti 

(Prasaima Raghava, Introduction). 
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Paksadhara had two disciples named Vasudeva Misra (his 
nephew), and Rucidatta Misra. He must be older than la sam 
1509 1 the date of copying of his Pratyaksaloka, which according 
to some, corresponds with 1278 A.D. He might be placed in the 
third quarter of the thirteenth century.' 2 

It is traditionally known that Paksadhara lived in the court 
of Raja Bhairava Sinha of Mithila and was a class-fellow of 
Vidvapati. But as Bhairava Sinha lived in 1435 to 1450 A.D., 
Paksadhara, if the tradition be true, must have lived in the middle' 
of the 15th century A.D. He is said to have copied a manuscript 
of Visnupurana in 1452 A.D. 8 


4 6. Vasudeva Mi&ia 
(about 1275 A.D.). 

He was nephew and pupil of Jayadeva Misra, and he wrote a 
commentary on the famous Tattva-cintamani of Gangesa- TJpa- 
dhy«ya, called Tattv a-cintamani-tika in order to vindicate the work 
of his teacher, Jayadeva or Paksadhara Misra. 4 He is called 
A yaya-sidhan ta-sarabh i j fi a (versed in the quintessence of logical 
truth) in the colophon of his work. 6 Being a nephew of Paksad- 
hara he probably lived in the fourth quarter of the 13th centurv. 

4-' 


1 R. Mittra, Notices V. p. 299, No 1976, (STr^TOfa). The date is written 
curiously, and runs thus ^ ^ c<f „ % * „ gome 

iff-M + M-lwIVT 159+1119 = 1278 A.D. But I think it probable that 
iouy— iduj + 78=1537 A.D., la sam means a year. 

deva SSrva^bhannTfl 1 k nc j wn Paksadhara was a contempotarv of Viisu- 

Of Navadvfpa : and it is asserted by 
lived in 1556 A T) Hnrin fu le f- a Thakkura, from whom they trace their descent 
dSi Die of m „ A?T, , , ng Akbar ! and that Sankara Utfrs was a 

Manmohan Chakravirt^Batodur fiVes® ev - ldenc ; e j? equally strong. Rai 

•sadhara’s PrntwSo T k » h dl afce as g lven In tn ® manuscripts of Pak- 

* q 6 ® aka 159 or ^7S A.D. and Sankara Mima's 

this work asc °P ied m Iol9 or 1462 A.D. This date is accepted in 


^"^*5 Hjif ^ ii 

(A palm-ieaf manuscript of Visnupurana from Mithila, colophon). 

(Introductory verse). 

fR’sfatfWjf f^mfkxj-^TVTrr. . . 

N. 

(Colophon of Anumanakhanda). 
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47. Rxtcidatta Misra 
(about 1275 A.D.). 

He was a pupil of Paksadhara or Jaydeva Misra . 1 His 
parents were named Devadatta and Renuka and he had two brothers 
named feaktidatta and Matidatta .’ 1 The name of his family is °'iven 
as Sodarapurakula . 8 

Two of his works are now extant: (1) Tattva eintamanti- 
prakasa, a commentary on the f amous work of Gangesa Upadhyaya, 
(2) Nyaya-kusumanjall-prakasa-makaranda, a commentary on 
the commentary of Vardhamana on the Nyaya-kusuinanjall of 
Udayanacarya. 

A Ms. copy of a portion of his Tattva-cintamani-prakasa is 
said to be as old as 1370 A.D. 1, He had the title Mahamaho- 
padhyaya added to his name. As a pupil of Paksadhara he 
may be placed in the fourth quarter of the 13th century A.D. 

48. BhagIratha ob Megha Thakkura 

(about 1400 A.D.). 

He was the second among the three elder brothers of Mahesa 
Thakkura- and he was the author of a commentary, called Jalada, 
on the Kusumanjali-prakasa of Vardhamana. It is also called Kusu- 
mafijali-prakasa-prkasika. Besides this, he prepared two other 
commentaries on Vardhamana’s work. They are (1) Kiranavall- 
prakasa-prakasika ; (2) (Nyaya)-lilavati-prakasa-vyakliya. He 

seems to have lived about 1400 A.D. 

49. Mahesa Thakkura. 

(about 1400 A.D.). 

He was born in Bhaur, 17 miles N.E. of Darbhauga on the 
Kamala. He was son of Dhlra and Candrapati, 6 and younger 


f^frunirt srarirort srarnsit ii 

(Tattva-cintamani-prakasa, Introductory verse 2.) 

*r: 

^ vwur ii 

(Tattva-cintamani-prakasa, Sabda-khanda, verse 2 at the end.) 

(Colophon of Tattva-cintamani-prakasa, Pratyaksa-kbanda.) 

* See Peterson’s Sixth Report, p. 76, No. 190. 

6 TR 
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brother of Mahadeva, Bhagiratha and Damodara. 1 He belonged 
to the Khandwal family. He wrote a commentary called Darpana 
on the Aloka of Paksadhara Misra on GangeSa’s work, of which 
only the chapter on perception is extant. He was also the author 
of several Smrti works, such as Tirtha-eintamani. 

His work on logic, the Darpana, is held as an authority in 
baiikara Mirra’s Tri-sutri-nibandha-vyakhya. 2 He lived between 
Paksadhara and Sankara or between i 2 70 and 1450 A.D. 

One of his pupils, Raghunandanadasa Raya, was a great logi- 
cian, who at the suggestion of Akbar went out to all quarters for 
discussion. ^ Akbar, being pleased, installed him in the province of 
Mithila, which he however made over to Mahesa Thakkura, his 
teacher as preceptor’s fee ( ). So the latter became a land- 
holder and founder of the Darbhanga Raj family. 

50. Sankara Misra 
(1450 AT).). 

He was born in Sarisava in Darbhanga. He was the son of 
Bhavanatha MiSra, alias Ayael Dube, who was eager to live on the 
bank of the Ganged towards the close of his life, the Ganges being 
about 40 miles south of Darbhanga forming its southern boundary. 
He refers to his father’s instructions in this introductory verses of 
several of his work s . He was nephew of Jlvanatha and pupil of 
Raghudeva Upadhyaya or Kanada* as of well as MaheSa Thakkura. 

f*rw- 

( A numanSloka-darpana , verge I at the end ) 

(*) fsrfwrr^TRRivf 3R%SI: || 

't J 

( Anumanal oka-darpana of Mnhe6a Thakkura, verse 2 at the end, ) 

( T r i- su tr I* n i ban d h a- vy a kh v 5 , Introductory verso 2,) 

Quoted by H. &tetri, Notices, Vol. Ilf, pp. 68-0, No. 136. 

fawfhr i 

?nwrf *i?r \\ 

(Vai^esikfvSutropaskara, Intro, verse.) 
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He was a contemporary of Narendrasimha Raya. He was the 
author of various works on various subjects. 

(1) Fandifca-vijaya, in which he speaks of himself thus : 

srT^rts^ ft I 

(2) Atma-fcattva-viveka-kalpa-lata, a commentary on Udayana- 

carya’s polemical treatise. 

(3) Ananda-vardhana, a commentary on Sri Harsa’s Khandana- 

khanda-khadya, which is referred to in Pragalbhacarya’s 
commentary thereon. 

(4) Tattva-eintamani-mayukha, a commentary on Gange&a’s 

famous work on Nyaya. 

(5) Tri-sutri-nibhan da-vya'khya, a commentary on the com- 

mentary of Udayanacarva on the first three sutras of 
Gotama. 

(6) Nyaya-lilavatl-kanthabharana, a commentary on the Nya- 

ya-lllavatl of Vallabhacarya. 

(7) Bheda-prakasa or Bheda-ratna-prakasa, a criticism of the 
• non-dualistic Vedanta. It is criticised in its turn in the 

Samksepa-sariraka of Sarvajnatma-muni. 

(8) Gaurl-digambara-prahasana, a small comedy on the mar- 

riage of Siva and Parvatl, which was played at the in- 
stance of his father. 1 

(9) Vaisesika-sutropaskara, a popular commentary on the 

Kanada-sutras. 

* 

(10) Vedi-vinoda, contains a discussion on the categories of 

Yvava. 

(11) Bauddha-dhikkara-tlka. 

(12) Abheda-dhikkara, a refutation of non-dualistic Vedanta. 

Besides these, he wrote three important works on smrti. He 
lived towards the close of the fifteenth century. 

Sankara must be older than 1462 A.D., in which year a MS. 
of the Bheda-prakasa was copied. As Guru of the jurist Vardha- 
mana-Upadhyaya he cannot be much older than this time. He 

may be placed in the second and third quarters of the fifteenth 
century. 

*■ 

51. Vaoaspati Misra (The Younger or Junior) 

(about 1450 A.D.). 

He is known as Abhinava Vaeaspati Mi&ra. Though he is 
more famous as a smrti-writer, yet he wrotes ten works in philo- 
sophy, as he himself has said in his Pitr-bhakti-taranginL He 
flourished in Mithila about 400 years ago, and was the Parisad • 
or court-officer of the kings Bhairavendra and Ramabhadra (who 
reigned in the third and fourth quarters of the fifteenth century). 


1 H. Sastri, Notices, vol. III, p. 52, No. 83, 
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Of the ten works, four at least are traceable : — 

(1) Aniimana-klianda*tika, a commentary on Gangesa's famous 

work, giving the substance of both the Nyaya and the 
Mimamsa views. 

(2) Khandana-khandoddhara. It is, as the name implies, a 

commentary on Sri Harsa’s famous criticism of the Nyava- 
sutras. 

(3) Nyaya-sutroddhara, a gloss on the Nyaya-sutras. 

(4) Sabda-nirnaya, a treatise on the nature of words. 

No MS. has yet been found of this last work, but the name is 
known from his smriti work called Dvaita-nirnaya. 


52. Misaru Misra 
(about 1475 A.D.). 

He is the author of an original treatise on the \ aisesika 
system, named Uadartha-candra. The work deals, as the name 
implies, with the seven categories. But the actual authorship 
of this work, like that of his work on smrti (the Vivada-candra), is 
attributed to Lachima Devi, who was the chief queen of Candra- 
simha h the younger step-brother of Bhairavasimha Deva. So it 
seems that our author flourished in the third quarter of the 15th 


century. 

It is to be noted here that Misaruka, the author of tlie 
Nyaya- dlpaka, is a different person. 


53. Durgadatta Misra 
(about 1550 A.D). 

He wrote the Nyaya-bodhinl an elementary work, on the 
first principles of the Nyaya and V aisesika systems combined. 
Though we have as yet no data to fix his exact time, it seems 
most probable that he flourished in the 16th century. 


54. Devanatha Thaickura 
(1562 A.D.). 

He is the author of the Tattva-cintamanyaloka-parisista, which, 

as the name implies, aimed at supplying the shortcomings o 
Jayadeva’s Aloka on Gangesa’s work. From the date of a copy 



R. Mitra, Notices, TX, 12, No. 2901 , introd. verse 2 . 
a R. Mitra, Notices, V, p. 84, No. 1764 and IX, p. 129, No. 3029: H 
Notices III, p. 76, No. 1 16. 
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of his work (viz. la samvat 443 or 1562 A.D.) 1 made by his 
order, it is ascertained that he must have lived in the third 
quarter of the 16th century. 

55. Madhuscdana Thakkura 
(1575 A.D.)'. 

He is the author of the Tattva-cintamanyaloka-kantakoddhara, 2 
a refutation of the hostile criticisms of Paksadhara in his Aloka 
on Gahgesa’s work. 

His date must fall between that of the younger Vacaspati 
Misra on whose Dvaita-nimaya he wrote another Kaatakoddhara 
and la samvat 491 or 1610 A.D., the date of a Ms. "of his work. 
Thus roughly speaking, he flourished in the third quarter of the 
1 6th century. 

56. The Nadia School 
(1600—1800 A.D.). 

The Nadia School of Nyaya flourished during the 1 6th, 1 7th and 
18 th centuries under the great masters Raghunatha Siromani, 
Matkuranath Tarkavagisa, Jagadisa Tarkalankara and Gadadhara 
Bhattaearya. They explained the Tattva-chintamani of Gaiigesa 
in a critical way. 

Before the Navadvlpa Naiyayikas, the Mithila Logicians 
stooped down. Raghunatha Siromani and others made the lan- 
guage of Nyaya quite stereotyped and made the use of avacchedaka 
and avacchinna very extensive. Their pride and abnormal growth 
of critical faculty put the logicians of all other provinces into the 
shade. The principal logicians of Nadia School are mentioned 
below. 

57. Vasudeva Sarvabhauma 
(about 1450 — 1525 A.D.). 

Vasudeva was born at Nadia in the middle of the 15th 
century A.D. His father, Maheivara Visarada, gave him a sound 
education in Sanskrit grammar, literature and jurisprudence. 
With a view to prosecuting his studies in Logic (Nyaya), Vasudeva, 
while about 25 years old, went to Mithila, where he was admitted 
into the academy of Paksadhara MiSra, the foremost logician of 
the place at that time. After finishing his studies in Mithila he 
was subjected to a difficult test called Salaka-parlksa, ‘‘ probe- 
examination,” in the course of which he had to explain any leaf of a 
manuscript that was pierced last by the probe as it was pushed 
into the manuscript. One by one he explained one hundred 


^ See R. Mitra, Notices, V, p. 84, No. 1764, IX, p. 129, No. 3029. See H . Sastri 
Notices, III, 75, No. 116. 

3 See Sastri, Notices, III, p. 75, No. 116. 
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SUC i . lea ^ es and his teacher was so much pleased that he conferred 
on him the title of Sarvabhauma. red 

Finding that the Professors of Mithila did not allow outsiders 

Logical works brought ° C0 P-^ theii works on Logic, Vasudeva 
to Nadia. committed to memory the entire Tattva- 

KusurrvifiiolT and k • cmt f mai V I and the metrical portion of the 

the w back fromMhhil T t * life wouId be in danger on 

went Sorely toEemre wSr ™ ? “ ming “> NadIa ' 
Vedanta philosophy returning I for , some .Vears the 

century A D. P ' ’ S home at the close of the 15th 

Having transcribed the above mentioned two works from 

The first academy of me ™ 01 y Vasudeva set up the first great 
Logic in Nadia. academy of Logic in Nadia, where students 

distinguished pupils viz Rafdmn^fk^i^ nura | )ers - He had two 
ity on modem Lome nfrn Romani, the higliest author- 

in Ben^f S ' “ d Chaita ^‘L 1 the founder of Vaisnavism 

tenets” preached^V^irpupil 8 Siri t0 have acce P ted the Vaisnava 
portion of his life in Orissa, wliereTe wS" paTronis^r] 6 ] 

?So n P Srir r aied r s- ab °M 1520 AJD -’ Hs ™ ‘he ir'of 
toy on GangSa s -»'™“an„..„ il .„Hi, which it a commen- 

opened °o" teidTM“MnSdlhe°f 0 ,T “T fot the tot tim » 

iltillJa and schoo Is of it gradually multiplied in the 
JaganSth^r PuTTlf down SSs ^con J L °“ iten ? a whila folding 

was taken by Sarvabhauma to his house He ° f - his ecstac y- hS 

bhauma asked him to be a student of f ^ ai ^ oc ^ c . onsclousrl0s s and Sarva- 

After a course of studies for seven X. S^? A ? ader litany* consented, 

like the Upamsads were clear *r>him y bu t the **? VerJ “nta Sutras 


<2faM$lu5 

5 TW^nr 1 1 Madhya-lila, X. 

sftfN rf 

fiw« | 

II lb., VI, 31.. 


^Sstri X-Xlf' ajendra Lal Mltra ’ a Notices of Sanskrit MSS.,Vols, I— IX, L 
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heart of Bengal, all was not gained. It yet remained for the 
academies of Nadia to acquire a university character and authority. 
To procure that power for Nadia, it was necessary that a represen- 
tative from it should vanquish the teachers of Mithila in philosophi- 
cal controversy. That honour it was reserved for the genius and 
patriotic perseverance of Raghunatha Siromani to win for his 
country. 

58. Raghunatha Siromani 
(1477—1547 A.D.). 

Raghunatha was born in Nadia about the year 1477 AD. 
While he was about four years old he lost his father. His mother 
supported him with the greatest difficulty. When a boy of five 
years, Raghunatha once at the order of his mother had to fetch 
fire from the academy. He did not take with him any vessel for 
carrying the fire. Accordingly when a student in the academy 
offered him a spoonful of blazing charcoal, Raghunatha instantly 
picked up a handful of sand on which he asked the charcoal to be 
placed. V asudeva Sarvabhauma, being astonished at his marvellous 
presence of mind and thinking that some extraordinary work was 
reserved to be done by him, took up the entire charge of main- 
taining and educating the boy. While Raghunatha began to learn 
the consonants he used to ask why h should precede hh, and his 
teachers had to explain to him the rules of phonetics and grammar 
along with the alphabet. After finishing grammar, literature, 
lexicon and jurisprudence Ragunatha began assiduously to study 
Logic under Vasudeva Sarvabhauma and discussed with him the 
knotty points of that branch of learning. He used sometimes 
to sit in deep mediation on problems of Logic under banyan trees 
in the neighbouring field, which he did not quit until Ms doubts 
were cleared. Soon he surpassed his teacher in many respects 
and demonstrated the worthlessness of the latter’s commentary 
on Logic. To exact a charter for the academy of Nadiya to con- 
fer degrees, Raghunatha went with the permission of Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma to Mithila in the disguise of a pupil, and entered 
the academy of the famous teacher, Paksadhara Mi§ra, who 
was still alive. Raghunatha who was blind of one eye was 
ridiculed by the students of the academy: ff Indra is thousand- 
eyed, Siva is three-eyed, all others are two-eyed, verily why art 
thou one-eyed ? ” 

However, getting admittance into the academy, Raghunatha 
very soon demonstrated his own worth and was promoted to the 
highest class. The teacher found him a hard pupil to deal with, 
and many were the controversies the brilliant pupil carried on 
with him. Matters soon came to a crisis. One day in the course 
of a hot and protracted disputation before all the numerous 
students and doctors, the renowned teacher, foiled and exasperat- 
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eel, insulted his brilliant pupil-polemic with the savagery of a 
schoolman. Raghunatlia’s nature rebelled against the treatment lie- 
had received — treatment undeserved by him and unworthy of the 
teacher. Brooding in silence over his wrongs, Raghunatha’s proud 
nature proposed vengeance on his adversary, teacher now no longer. 
That very night, armed with a drawn sword, he went and hid him- 
self in Paksadhara’s house. At midnight, thinking the moment 
opportune, he went up the stairs and looking about descried 
Paksadhara lounging on the terrace with his wife at his side. 
Raghunatha hesitated in his fell purpose. It was a most glorious 
night in autumn when the full moon was shining in all her glory. 
The sky was serene and transparent and all nature was hushed, 
All were happy save the two unfortunate logicians — one brood- 
ing sadly on the imminent loss of his reputation and the other 
sorely anxious to achieve glory for himself. The young would-be 
murderer was perplexed for a while but instantly rushed in fury 
from his hiding place towards the couple. Suddenly he stopped.* 
He was no hardened old sinner. He paused to listen. As the 
teacher and his wife were gazing at the full moon, the wife 
admired her beauty and asked her husband saying : “ My lord, is 
there anything as bright as this grand queen of the night ? 5 ? The 
teacher replied : “ There is one thing, my dear, which is quite as 
bright, even more so; I was all the evening thinking of such a 
thing ; there has come from Bengal a young logician who has for 
some time been a difficulty at Mithila. He has this morning 
vanquished me by an obstinately conducted argument. His intel- 
lect in my opinion is more luminous than the full-moon herself. ” 
Raghunatha overheard this conversation. The sword fell from 
Ms involuntarily opened palm and he came and fell at the feet of 
his startled teacher. Paksadhara forgave him and embraced 
him warmly and on the next morning before the entire academy 
confessed himself beaten by the young Bengali logician. This 
confession in fact entitled Raghunatha to confer degrees. His 
triumph took place about the year 1514 A.D., from which the 
foundation of the university of Nadia is reckoned. On his return 
lie established a college at Nadia. 

The above story 1 is traditional only, but some particulars 

that he was blind of one eye are confirmed by contemporaneous- 
writers.' 2 


. 1 This story about Raghunath J§iromani and Paksadhara is widely known in. 
this country. It appeared in “ Mookerjee’s Magazine,’ 1 New series, HVol, 1, 1872, 
kindly lent to me by Babu ban jib Chandra Sanyal. But depending on. the date- 
of manuscripts ascertained from the manuscripts themselves, we find that Raghu- 
n&ih and Paksadhara were not contemporaries. 6 


(Nyayarkhandana-khadya, leaf 43 ; ms. in 
Dharmavijaya Suri.) 


possession of Vijayadharma or 
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HARIDASA NYAYALANKARA BHATTACARYA. 

Yasovijaya in another place speaks of Raghunatha as 
follows : — 

“The ocean of Logic is hard to approach owing to the uproar 
of waves of the Dldhiti-commentary (of Siromani) ; yet is not the 
water of that ocean capable of being drunk bv our cloud-like 
genius ? 55 1 

Raghunatha must be earlier than 1602 A.D. in which year a 
manuscript of Krsnadasa Sarvabhauma’s sub-commentary on 
his Anumana-didhiti was copied. He must have lived at the 
close of the 15th century and beginuing of the 16th century when 
Caitanya lived. He died about 1547 A.D. at the age of 70 years. 

(1) His foremost work is Tattva-cintamani-dldhitl. It is a 

critical commentary on the Tattva-cintamani of Gangesa 
Upadhyaya. In this work Raghunatha calls himself 
c< the crest-gem of logicians ” (Tarkika-siromani). Else- 
where he is called crest-gem (Siromani) . Mss. of this work 
are found all over India. It was commented upon by 
many writers, at least a dozen and half, of whom the 
.majority came from provinces outside Bengal. 

His other works are : — 

(2) Bauddha-dhikkara-siromani (which is a commentary on the 

Atma-tattva-viveka of Udayanacharya) . 

(3) Padarth.a-tattva-nirupao.am or Padartha-khanda. 

(4) Kiranavali-prakasa-dldhiti. 

(5) ISTyrAya-lilavatx-prakasa-didhiti (or °vistarika). 

(6) Avacchedakatva-nirukti, an original treatise. 

(7) ETahvada.* 

(8) Akhyata-vada. 3 

(9) Khandana-khanda-khadya-dxdhiti. 

59. Haridasa NyIyalankara Bhattacarya 

(1480 — 1540 A.D.). 

Haridasa Nyayalahkara was a pupil of Vasudeva Sarva- 
bhauma. and therefore lived about 1520 A.D. 

Haridasa Nyayalankara must be older than Saka 1521, or 
1599 A.D., in which year a ms. of his Manyaloka-tlppanl (§abda) 
was copied. He was the author of the following works : — 

(1) Kusumanjali-karika-vyakhya, a commentary on Udayana’ss 
Kusumanjali verses. 



{Aatasahasri-vivarana, leaf 82, ms. of Vijayadharma Suri and Indravijaya 
Suri.) 

2 Published in the Chowkhamba Series. 

3 Published in the Bibliotheca Indies Series. 

30 f f ' 
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(2) Tattva-eintamani-prakasa, a commentary on Gangesa’s 

famous work. 

(3) Manyaloka-tippani (or °vyakhya), a sub-gloss on Jayadeva’s 

commentary, the Aloka. 

In the Sankara Matha of Puri there is a copy of the second 
work prepared during 1599, 1600 and 1607 A.D. 1 

60. Janakinatha Sarma 

(1550 A.D.). 

He wrote the Nyaya-sfddhanta-manjarl, an elementary treatise 
on the four kinds of proof. y Probably it was composed in 1550 
A.D. This work mentions Sivaditya Migra, Murari Migra and 
Cintamani. He has been commented upon a dozen times. He is 
called Bhattacarya Cudamani or Nyaya-cudamani. 

61. K A NAD A T ARKA VAGINA 

(about 1560 A.D.). 

According to tradition Kanada Tarkavagjga and Raghu- 
natha Siromani were co-pupils of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma. In the 
introductory verse of Bhasa-ratnam Kanada salutes one Cudamani. 
Is this Janakinath Cudamani ? In that c%se Kanada’s date falls 
about 1560 A.D. 

Kanada wrote the following works : — 

(1) M ani- vy a khy a , a a commentary on Gangesa’s Tattva-cinta- 

mani. 

(2) Bhasa-ratnam, on the seven Categories of the Vaisesika 

system. 

(3) Apa-sabda-khandanam, another Vaisesika work. 8 

62. Ramakrsna Bhattacarya Cakravarti 

(ABOUT 1560 A.D.). 

Hall says that he was the son of Raghunatha Siromani. He 
h im self calls Siromani his Guru 4 or preceptor. He must he older 

fMNr i 

(Quoted in NavadvIpa-mahimS). 

2 For the Mani-vyakhya, see R. Mittra, Notices IV, p. 167, Sans. Coll. Cat. Ill, 
p. 327. No. 582 (Saka 1705) ; and H. gsstri, Notices V, p. 13, No. 14. For the 
Bhasa-ratna, seeR. Mittra, Notices IV, p. 119, No. 1531, intro, verse 1 : — 

’sfem vnvivw a * n 

For No. 3, See Peterson’s Sixth Report, p. 74, No. 773. 

3 For some traditionary account of Kanada, see H. Shastri’s Introduction to 
his Notices, Vol. I, p. xviii. 

* Ind. Off. Cat. No. 2068, introd. verse 2 ; 
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than 1603 A.D., the date of a manuscript of his Guna-Siromani-pra- 
ka§a. He in all probability flourished in 1560 A.D. He was the 
author of Guna-siromani-prakasika 1 and possibly also of Nyaya- 
dipika. 

63. Mathuranatha Tarkavagisa. 

(about 1570 A.D.). 

Mathuranatha Tarkavagisa lived about 1570 A.D.* His 
father, Sri Rama Tarkalankara 3 , was a pupil of Raghunatha Siro- 
mani. Mathuranatha, who was a pupil of Sri Rama Tarkalahka- 
ra as well as of Raghunatha Siromani, wrote numerous valuable 
commentaries on Logic which are known under the general name 
of MathurL They are very lucid and easy, and for this reason are 
not much appreciated by the scholars of Nadia. He was the 
author of the following works : — 

(1) Tattva-eintamani rahasya.* This work is familiarly known 

in Bengal as Phakkika or MathurL 

(2) Tattvacintama^y aloka-rahasya, a sub -commentary on 

Jayadeva’s Aloka. 

(3) Didhiti-rahasya, 

(4) Siddhanta-rahasya. 

(5) Kiranavali-prakasa-rahasya, a sub-commentary on Var- 

dhamana’s work. 

(6) Nyaya-lllavati-prakasa-rahasya, a sub-commentary on Var~ 

dhamana’s Prakasa, 

(7) Nyaya-lilavati-prakasa-didhiti-rahasya. 

(8) Bauddha-dhikkara-rahasya. 

(9) Ayur-daya-bavana. 

(10) ( P ) adi-kriya-viveka. 

Mathuranatha mentions Sundara Upadhyaya and Harinatha 
TJpadhyaya, but nothing is known about these. 


(?) tmu 

-cmmy 

rt ti * it 

1 Ind. Off. Cat., No. 2069. 

2 Vide Notices of Sanskrit Mss. in Bengal, 2nd series, Vol. I, p. xvi. 

3 The beginning of the Tattva-cintamani-rahasya runs thus:— 



<rnf wrifan-K* nww t n t 11 

?pfr??n *rem*n*r wNrifa ^t*urr i 

n * it 


A Hus work has been published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. 
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64. Krsnadasa SIrvabhauma Bhattacarya 

(about 1575 A.D.). 

Krsnadasa Sarvabhauma was older than 1602 A.D., when the 
manuscript of his Anumana-didhiti-prasarini 1 was composed. 
As the note differs in reading the dldhiti he must be considerably 
later than Raghunatha Siromani. Roughly speaking, he flourished 
in 1575 A.D. He was the author of the following works : — 

(1) Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-prasarini, a sub-commentary on 
Raghunatha’s commentary. 

(2) Anumanaloka-prasarini, a sub-commentary on Jayadeva’s 
Aloka (Anumana-khanda). 

65. GUtfANANDA VJDYAVAGKA 
(about 1570 A.D.). 

He has been criticized by the Jaina logician, Yasovijaya 
Gani 2 (1608 — 1688 A.D.), in his Nyaya-khandana-khadya. Guna- 
nanda must be older than 1622 A.D., in which year a manuscript 
of his Gunavivrti-viveka was copied. He was considerably later 
than Raghunatha Siromani whose works he commented on, and he 
may be placed roughly at about 1570 A.D. He was the author of 
the following works : — 

(1) Anumana- dldhiti- viveka. 

(2) Atma-tattva-yiveka-didhiti'tika. 

(3) Guna-vivrti-viveka. 

(4) Hyaya-kusumanjali-yiveka. 3 

(5) Nyayadilavati-prakasa-didhiti-viveka. 

(6) Sabdaloka-viveka, 

66. Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma 
(about ,1680 A.D.). 

Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma, son of Bhavanatha and Bhavanl 
praises his father’s teachings as better than those contained in 


1 This work is being printed in the Bib. Ind. Series ; for No. 2 see p. 8 : — 

2 Gunananda is mentioned by Yasovijyain his Nyaya-khanda-khadya, leaves^ 
2, 11, 56, 70, 80. Satis Chandra V idyabhusana’s Yasovijaya Gani (1910,) p.* 
468. 

s He was the author of Nyaya-kusumanjall-viveka, which begins: — 

* 

fsrTOifwriNm 11 

— > g* A ..... J gv gy » 

\W%MJ Tq^FT^U 
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the Praka^a and the Makaranda. 1 From his famous tol were 
produced such learned scholars as Jayarama Nyaya-pancanana 
and Jagudlsa Tarkalo.nkara. He is older than 1613 A.D.*, when 
a manuscript of his Padartha-tattva-vivecana-prakaSa was copied! 
He was later than Raghunatha. He probably flourished in 1 680 A.D. 
He was the author of the following works: — 

(1) DIdhiti-tika. 

(2) Kyaya-rahasya. 

(3) G-una-rulmsya. 

(4) Nyaya-kusumafijall-karika-vyakhya. 

(•”>) Padartha-vivoka-prakasa, a commentary on Raghunatha 
Siromani’s Padartha-khandana. 
ft!) Sat-cakra-krama-dxpikil. 


67. Jagad^a Tarkalai^kara 
(about 1625 A.D.). 

-Jagadlsa Tarkalahkara was the fourth in descent from Sana- 
tnna Misra, the father-in-law of the famous Caitanya. As Caitanya 
was horn in 1486 A.D. , Sanatana must have lived about the same 
time. Allowing 30 years for each generation, we find that jaga- 
difia was born about 1605 A.D. The date of his literary activity 
may be approximately fixed at about 1635 A.D. This date agrees 
well with < he* fact that a work of his named Kavya-prakaSa-rahasya 
was copied by a pupil of his in Saka 1599 or 1657 A.D. 

•Jagadlsa was a naughty boy in his early years. At the age of 
18 years he began to learn the alphabet under an ascetic. There- 
upon he entered the academy of Bhavananda SiddhantavagISa, 
where . he finished his studies in Logie. JagadiSa Tarkalankara 
calls himself the pupil of a S&rvabhauma, 8 who should be identified 
with Rftmabhadra S&rvabhauma, as Jagadi§a quotes his Nyaya- 
mhasya with the remark that it was his Guru’s.* JagadKa 


| ,p 

d 3 j 


9 


\m KusnmSfijalf»vySkhy8, Sans, Coll. Ms. Cafe. HI. 318, intro, verses 

ii ^ 11 

iww wrfi* 3 fTW \ 

wntsfwf ww* 11 ^ n 

, III. p. 241, No. 399,®!fmal colophon. 

HTW* •TSRff T «T: WI)|I II 

9rr% n 

mi-m&yukha, Bans. Coll. Cat., Ill, p. 324, No. 575, intro, vers © 2: 

W^rfaiSw inw^iiW^ir: u ^ n 

Gkmx’s work, see the SabdanSakti-prakStfika , Cal. ed., p. 25 
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Tarkalankara was older than 1631 A.D., the date of a copy of 
his manuscript of Tarkamrta. As he was a pupil of Ramabhadra 
oarvabhauraa, his date falls about 1625 A.D. 

He was the author of the following works : 

(1) Tatfcva-eintamani-didhiti-prakasika, familiarly known as 

Jagidisl. 1 

(2) Tattva-eintamani-mayukha, a commentary directly on Gan- 

gesa ? s works, of which only portions have survived. 

(3) Nyayadarsa or INyaya-saravall, dealing with the doctrine 

of causality 7 . 

(4) Sabdasakti-prakasika on the force of words, etc., aeram- 

matico-philosophical treatise. * 

(5) Tarkamrta. 

(6) Dravya-bhasya-tika or Padartha-tattva-nirnaya. 

(7) NTyaya-liIavatl-didhlti-vyakbya. 

✓ 

68. Sabda-sakti-prakasika (elucidation of the power of 

words). 

In illustration of Jagadlsa’s style of argument, I give below 
an English translation of the first five couplets of the Sabda-Sakti- 

praka&ka. This will give some idea of the sabda, verbal know- 
ledge, as explained by Jagadlsa 


Verbal Knowledge ( sdbda - bodha ) . 

}\ P 16 ^abda-gakti-prakasika, delighting the learned, is corn- 
dogmas JagadKa ’ wll ° was versed in debate as well as in the 


2. The goddess Sarasvatl who is gracious and approaches all 
persons and is able to fulfil their ends, makes herself manifest im- 
mediately, when she is worshipped. 


or 

Words, which possess the three requisites of mutual inter- 
dependence, juxtaposition and compatibility in their signification, 

them^ 6 ° nCe a means knowledge to any man who hears 

3. Knowledge of the mutual connection of things signified by 

correspondent words is neither perception nor inference being 
limited m its scope, ' 6 

4 Word or verbal testimony is the knowledge of the mutual 
connection of things signified (presented) by correspondent words, 
lhis knowledge is neither perception nor inference, for, in the case of 


2 d le Chowkhamba series. 

University; m Calcutta ( Saka l769 ) in Benares ; later (1918) by the Calcutta 

3 verse is capable of this double meaning. 
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perception, knowledge of things is derived through the contact of 
sense and in the case of inference through consideration (recogni- 
tion of sign). Such is not the case here. Here arises the know- 
ledge only of those things which are signified by corresponding 
words. 

In the case of verbal testimony there is (1) the hearing of 
words, then ( 2) there is the recollection of things signified by the 
words, e.g . ghato'sti . Here from ghata -^su-^as-^ti, there is recol- 
lection of ghata a pot, su one, as existing and ti abode ; (3) there is 
knowledge of the mutual connection of the four things thus recol- 
lected, i.e. ghata (pot) as the abode of oneness and existence. This 
is verbal knowledge, testimony or word. 

Then there is mental perception ( anuvyavasaya ) of the know- 
ledge thus : I am the possessor of the verbal knowledge of ghata , 
as an abode of oneness and existence. 

Some may say .that verbal knowledge is simply the recollec- 
tion of things signified by words. This is impossible, for there can- 
not be any recollection of the mutual connection of things if there 
was no perception of the mutual connection of those things. 
Hence it is necessary to admit an extra means of knowledge, 
namely, “ verbal knowledge. 55 

Verbal knowledge is not inference ; compatibility pertains to 
things, whereas correspondence pertains to words. These two 
combined together do not abide in any one thing, and cannot there- 
fore be the cause (sign) in an inference. Each one of these 
separately too cannot be the cause, for compatibility can abide in 
non-correspondent words where there is no verbal knowledge. 
Correspondence does not abide in things at all and cannot there- 
fore be the cause in an inference. 

There is a cow : hearing this expression we may, according to 
a modern Vaisesika, make the following inference : — • 

A cow is existent, because it is recollected by words conducive 

to the knowledge of the mutual connection 
The VaMesika position. between itself and existence, just like a 

pot. 

Or we may say : A cow is existent because it is recollected 
by the word go connected with existence, just as an eye. 

If we can thus draw knowledge of the expression by means 
of i nf erence, what is the necessity for admitting a separate means 
of knowledge named verbal testimony ? 

In verbal testimony the recollection of things signified by 
^ , , words is the cause (sign), but not the know- 

Naiyayika s reply. ledge of things ^collected by words. In 

inference the knowledge of sign is the cause. Therefore, where 
we have such knowledge as “ the word cow is not the thing of which 
I am reminded by the word cow connected with the word 
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existence we can draw (from the expression there is a cow) 
verbal knowledge but not inference, because there is no knowledge 
of the sign (middle term, reminding us of the connection of cow 
and existence) in the abode. 

That is, where w r e have no previous knowledge of a cow as 
connected with existence, we can on hearing, “ there is a cow”, 
draw verbal knowledge, but not inference, because the knowledge 
of a cow as connected with existence is not recollected by me, not 
having seen cow . and existence together previously. Therefore 
verbal testimony is a means of knowledge different from inference. 

Inference cannot serve the purpose of verbal knowledge so 
far as mental perception of the knowledge ( ) ^con- 
cerned. There is a coio : by this expression we first draw know- 
ledge of the mutual connection of cow and existence (in the 
form : a cow exists), and then we have mental perception of the 
knowledge as . I hear that a cow exists. If you say that 
this form of mental perception is wrong and that verbal know- 
ledge is really included in inference, I may say, as there is no fixed 
rule, that inference is included in verbal knowledge. Just as you 
incorporate verbal knowledge in inference by contriving a general 
proposition on the recollection of things through words, I shall 
include inference too in verbal knowledge by postulating cor- 
respondence between words recollected by things. 

In an inference where the thing signified by the major term 

Objection. u . n ^ am ^ ar ? knowledge of the general pro- 

position (major premise) is derived by 
means of a heterogeneous example, e.g. “the lake has not smoke 
because it has not fire. This inference is carried on by a hetero- 
geneous example, thus : c * whatever has smoke has fire, as a hill.” 
Here the knowledge of the major term, viz. the thing signified by 
no smoke (absence of smoke) did not exist before the inference 
was drawn, hence there was no knowledge of the word cC no smoke ” 
(absence of smoke) as also there was no knowledge of the thing of 
w ich it was a sign. Consequently the knowledge derived from the 
expression, the lake has not smoke because it has not fire ”, is not 
drawn through verbal testimony but through inference. There- 
fore inference is to be admitted as a separate means of knowledge. 

It is true there was no knowledge of the thing signified by the 
Reply i. major term, but the word of which the 

thing was a sign could be recollected by 
means of an association. Hence there is no necessity for admit- 
ting inference as a separate source of knowledge. 

All verbal testimony cannot be included" in inference. The 
Reply 2 . expression “being different from a pot” 

affords the verbal knowledge (testimony) of 
the form: “possessing distinction as counterpart of a pot.’ 
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This knowledge cannot be drawn from inference, for inference 
cannot take place where there is no minor term, as here. Hence 
it is necessary to admit a separate means of knowledge named 
verbal testimony. 

If yon say that the knowledge can be drawn from inference 
thus : the distinction is counterpart of a pot as ifc is recollected by 
another word correspondent with the same distinction. This is 
absurd, for the inference merely affords knowledge of distinction 
which is counterpart of the pot, but not of the thing which pos- 
sesses the distinction. But, if you admit a separate means of 
knowledge named verbal testimony, then the peculiar knowledge 
of the expression can be easily drawn from correspondence, etc. 

£f Being different from a pot”: here differe?it may, by a 
. secondary application ( ), refer to 

jeetion. anything other than a pot, i.e., non-pot. 

As a single word cannot afford any verbal knowledge , we may 
form connection with any other word, such as a Cc cloth.” Conse- 
quently now we can make the inference of this form : “ a cloth is 
non-pot,” 

If you say so, statements arrive at absurdity, e.g. if the word 

ff different 55 itself could afford the know- 
epy ’ ledge of <f non-pot,” the words “from a 

pot” would be useless. Similarly, if in the expression cc there is 
(exists) a pot / 9 a pot itself, by a secondary application, could afford 
the knowledge of “ an existing pot,” the word “ is 99 (exists) would 


Consciousness that it is the assertion of a competent person, is 
^ ^ the cause of verbal knowledge. Knowledge 

sa$r° n ° f h ‘ of an expression is based on the belief that 

the expression is that of a competent person. 
On hearing the expression “ there is a pot” — a listener can derive 
verbal knowledge only if he is conscious that it is the expression 
of a competent person, otherwise not ; or, in other words, the con- 
sciousness that a certain expression is that of a competent person 
precedes verbal knowledge. Now if the conclusion (viz., that 
there is a pot) thus precedes .verbal knowledge and there is no 
desire for drawing an inference, there cannot be any. Conse- 
quently it is to be admitted that verbal knowledge is a separate 
means of knqwledge. Also that verbal knowledge is . not right 
knowledge, for right knowledge concerns itself with things which 
are unknown, but not with things which are known to the com- 
petent person. Therefore verbal knowledge is not right knowledge. 

If right knowledge does not concern itself with things 

already known, then in the case of a senes 
Objection. 0 f .perceptions right knowledge canu 

abide in the series beginning with the second perception. For t 
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Reply. 


thing already known by the first perception is the object of knowl- 
edge at the second perception. 

Eight knowledge which concerns itself with things unknown 

is the correct knowledge which is different 
from that which is produced after knowl- 
edge of the same form in a series. 

In the case of a series of perceptions, the series beginning 
with the second perception was produced no doubt after the 
first perception, but the first perception did not follow any. There- 
fore the first as well as the following perceptions are right knowl- 
edge. This rejects recollection as right knowledge, for all recol- 
lection takes place after a previous perception. Then verbal knowl- 
edge is also not right knowledge, for that succeeds a knowledge 
of the same form or kind, viz. the consciousness that it is the 
assertion of a competent person. 

*5. The belief that something has been asserted by a compe- 
tent person cannot be the cause of verbal knowledge, because it de- 
pends on the meaning of a sentence. The meaning of a sentence 
remains really unknown before verbal knowledge occurs. And 
verbal knowledge occurs even when there is doubt as to whether a 
certain assertion is that of a competent person. If the cause of 
verbal knowledge was the belief that something was the assertion 
of a competent person who was aware of the meaning of a sen- 
tence as signifying connection of one thing with another thing, 
then verbal knowledge could not be inference as the knowledge 
of the conclusion preceded the same. In fact it is not necessary 
that the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence should precede 
verbal knowledge. Otherwise the Vedic text which is a compe- 
tent assertion would be a mere reiteration, not being a source of 
right knowledge because it would indicate what was already 
known. Therefore the belief in the assertion of a competent 
person is not the cause of verbal knowledge. 

The belief, viz. it is the assertion of a competent person, is the 

cause of verbal knowledge which is derived 
from human speech, but not of that verbal 
knowledge which is derived from the Vedic text. Then the Veda 
will not be devoid of authority. 

It is cumbrous to suppose that consciousness of the assertion 

of a competent person is the cause in one 
place but not in the other. This difference 
of hypothesis is unnecessary. The belief that it is the assertion 
of a competent person is not the cause of verbal knowledge, 
because that knowledge takes place even where there is doubt of 
the connection of one thing with another or where there is 
doubt that a certain expression is the assertion of a competent 
person. 


Objection. 


Answer. 
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In verbal knowledge, even if tbe assertion of a competent 

person is not the cause, context must 
Objection. k e admitted to be the cause. Otherwise 

the word ghata would have aflorded the verbal knowledge, 
viz., “an object connected with ghata ”, even though we had 
not the belief that it was pronounced with the desire of expressing 
the same. Hence we must admit that, in ascertaining the meaning 
of expression ghata , we must have knowledge of the context (inten- 
tion) of the form : ‘ £ it was pronounced, with the intention of express- 
ing an object specified as ghata ” Hence verbal knowledge is not 
inference, because the true meaning of the expression is contained 
in the context, and so conclusion precedes the so-called inference, 
which is absurd. 

Even if knowledge of the context was the cause of verbal 

knowledge, the true meaning of the expres- 
Answer. s i on j 0 ne thing as connected or qualified 

by another thing) is not contained in the former when there^ is 
the knowledge, viz., the word ghata is not pronounced with 
the desire of expressing an object specified as ghata , even if 
there be verbal knowledge of ghata (viz., an object specified as 
ghata) ; because there is knowledge of context of the form, it is 
pronounced with the desire of expressing an object specified as 
“ knowable.” But this does not take place ; wherefore knowl- 
edge of context of the form : ° it is pronounced with the desire of 
expressing an object specified as ghata ^ must be admitted as the 
cause of the verbal knowledge of an object specified as ghata . 
Now, the true meaning is not contained in the knowledge of the 
context. Therefore there is no harm in admitting an inference 

beyond verbal knowledge. # M 

The word saindhava in the expression “ bring saindhava 
would indicate salt and not a horse if the expression is used at the 
hour of meal. Hence the cause of such verbal knowledge is 
admitted to be the knowledge of context of the form : This 
word saindhava has been pronounced with the desire of indicat- 
ing salt. 5 ’ That knowledge of context arises from knowledge of 
the particular occasion, such as that of meal, etc. Therefore m 
regard to verbal knowledge we may take knowledge of the occasion 
as the cause but not an extra cause named knowledge of context. 
If you say that knowledge of occasion is not comprehensive, 
hence knowledge of context should be adopted as being com- 
prehensive, it would also be absurd, for knowledge of context too 

is non-comprehensive. * # . 

Suppose the belief: “it is pronounced with the desire or ex- 
pressing an object called ghata ”, exists elsewhere in the wor 
ghatam , but not in the word which is heard now; or there 
exists in it the belief : “ it is not pronounced with the desire or 
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expressing an object called ghata ” ; and suppose the belief, “ it 
is 55 exists in the word ghatam which existed at another time, but 
not in the one which exists now, in such cases there is no 
verbal knowledge. Therefore each expression must be taken as 
indicating an object called ghata which exists at the time of the 
expression. Hence owing to the expressions being different on 
different occasions, knowledge of context becomes^ different. 
Therefore we may rather admit knowledge of occasion as the 

cause, but not knowledge of context. . 

Knowledge of context must be admitted as the cause ot 
° verbal knowledge, because where there is 

Refutation of PrabhS- lince rtainty or "absence oh knowledge of 
kara * context there is no verbal knowledge. 

Moreover knowledge of context is the regulator of the knowledge 
of one meaning where a ivord admits of different meanings, and is 

the establisher of secondary meaning. 

Therefore if knowledge of context is the cause of verbal 
knowledge, then the meaning of an expression having already been 
contained in the context, the conclusion is presupposed there. 
Therefore verbal knowledge is not inference. Though verbal 
knowledge is different from inference, it is not right knowledge 
because there is no knowing what was unknown.” 

Knowledge of context is not the cause of verbal knowledge. 

A poet uses a word in one sense, while a 
Naiyayikas’ reply. thoughtful person may take it in a different 

sense, though the poet had no knowledge of context in that sense. 
A parrot which has no knowledge of context utters words -which 

produce verbal knowledge in us. 

In the complete * set 5 the author has said that verbal knowledge 
is produced by correspondent words. But it should be added that 
verbal knowledge arises from significant corresponding words. 
Now he gives the definition and division of significant words. 

A certain word is significant in a certain sense, if that word 
with the association of another word produces verbal knowledge 
of the thing which is presented bj 7 its own power or by the power 
of its marks. Significant words are of three kinds : crude w r ord, 
suffix and indeclinable. In the expression patah (TO ), the word 
( ) pata in association with the suffix su (l) produces verbal 

knowledge of the form TO (cloth) as possessing oneness, i.e. one 
piece of cloth. 

69. Rijdra Nyayavacaspati. 

* 

Rudra Nyayavacaspati was son of Vidyanivasa Bhattacarya 
and grandson of Vidyavacaspati 1 who had been honoured by the 


1 Vidyavachaspafci is named as a smrtic writer in Raghunand ana’s Durgotsav a 
tattva. 
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king of Gauda. Visvanatha Siddhantapancanana was his younger 
brother, and Govinda Bhattacarya Cakravarti was his son. By 
order of his father, Vidyanivasa, copies of the Kalpa-taru, the 
smrtic digest of_ Laksmldhara (Naiyatakalika and Dana-khandas) 
were copied in Saka 1510 or 1558 A.D. His time is further fixed 
by the poem composed in honour of Bhavasimha, whose father, 
Manasimha, was governor of Bengal, from the 38th to the 50th 
year of Akbar’s reign or from 1593 to 1605 A.D. Rudra must 
therefore have lived at the beginning of the 17 th century. Rudra 
Nyayavacaspati should be distinguished from Ramarudra Tarka- 
vagxsa, grandson of Bhavananda Siddhantavaglsa whose philoso- 
phical 'treatise is often called Baudrl. Rudra Nyayavaehaspati 
was the author of the following works : — 

( 1 ) Tattva- eintamani- didhiti- pariks a . 

(2) Kiranavall-prakasa-vivrti-pariksa. 

(3) Pada’rtha-khandana-vyakhya. 

(4) Bhava-vilasa, a poem in praise of the pnnce Bhavasimha, a 

son of Man asim ha. the Rajput Governor of Bihar and 
Bengal. 

(5) Bhramara-dutam. 

( 6 ) Vrndavana-vinoda-kavya, 


70. Jayarama N aayapaScanana 
(about 1700 A.D.). 

Jayarama was a pupil of Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma 1 . His 
title Nyayapancanana is sometimes shortened into Pancanana. 

Jayarama, with Devanatha Tarkapancanana, is mentioned as 
an authority in the rhetorical EkaAasthyalahkara-prakasa, and 
in the Alankara-sara-sthiti of Bhlmasena Diksifca®, composed in 
Samvat 1712 during the rule of A jitasimha m Jodhpur. He 
is older than 1659 A.D., the year in which the Padarthamala was 
composed. As pupil of Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma, he lived about 

He was patronised by Raja Ramkpsna of Krishnagar who 
obtained from the Pandits of Nadia the hereditary title of Nava- 


1 The Anumana-didihiti-gudhartha-vidyotana (Ind. OS. Cat.,p. 

and Peterson’s Sixth Report, p. 15) introd. verse; 

2 Madras Catalogue, No. 43037, introd. verse 2:- 

vrfOTT^annror OT WMSTWm I 
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dvipadhipati (Lord of Nadia). Jayarama’s Nyaya-siddhanta-mala 
was composed in Samvat 1750 or 1693 A. I). 

He was the author of the following works 

(1) Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-gudharfcha-vidyotana, a sub-com- 

mentary on Siromani’s Dldhiti. 

(2) T att v a- cint amany aloka- viveka, a sub-commentary on Java- 

deva’s Aloka. 

(3) Hy ay a- siddhanta-mala, a commentary on sutras 4 to 7 of 

Gotama’s Nyaya-sutra. 

(4) Sabdartha-mala, on sabda or words. 

And in Vaisesika — 

(5) Guna-dldhiti-vivrti, a sub-sub-commentary on the Dldhiti, 

the sub -commentary of Varddhamana’s commentary on 
Udayanacarya’s Kiranavall. 

(6) Ny ay a- kusum anj all-karika- vy akky a> a commentary on 

Udayanacarya’s Karikas or verses. 

(7) Padartlia-mani-mala, or Padartha-mala, an original treatise 

examining the Vaisesika categories. It was the best 
known of his works and was commented upon by Janar- 
dana Vyasa and Laugaksi Bhaskara. 

And in rhetoric : — 

(8) Kavya-prakasa-tilaka, a philosophical commentary on tlie 

rhetorical work of Mammata. 

71. Gaurikanta Sarvabhatjma 
(about 1725 A.D.). 

Gaurikanta Sarvabhauma was born in the northern part of 
Gaur 1 and got favours from the king for composing many nibandhas. 
He was older than 1714 A.D., the date of a manuscript of his 
Ananda-laharl-tarL He was later than Tantrika- Purnananda 
whose Shyama Bahasya is quoted in the said Tari and who 
wrote the §akta-krama in 1571 AJD. Gaurikanta must have flour- 
ished in the first quarter of the 17th century A.D. He was the 
author of the following works : — 

(1) Bhavartha- dipika, a commentary on the Tarkabhasa of 

Kesava Misra. 

(2) Sad-yukti-muktavall. 


4 The Ananda-lahari-tarl (R. Mitra, Notices VII, p. 245, No. 2490), en- 
dorse and colophon : — 

*Tt ftm to* 

itt wrsr 

»Tsr*ral u \ n 
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(3) Ananda-Xaliari-tarl. 

(4) Vidagdha-mukha-mandana-vitika 

72. Bhavananda Siddhantavagisa 
(about 1625 A.D.). 

r a«o n Bh oSrp' rersx&t' rr 

17th cen W . a, was the 

’ & *1J fa.™ 

(2) Pratyak-aloka-Sara-manjari. 

(3) Tattva-eintamani-tika. 

(4) Karaka-viveeana. ’ 

73. Hakirima TakkavIgMa 
(about 1625 A.D.). 

m Harirama TarkavagMa is sometimes called t.^i -i -i 

Tarbalankara-ysgisa and %ayalankara-tarkavagL S t tf’ 

teacher of Raghudeva Nyayalahkara and o 
carya. He must be older than 1654 A T) th» + I Blla Wa- 
script „£ Ms VMa-buddhWicara l ItSn S hl^a^'T 
mani-txka. As a teacher of Raghudeva h* rm-kf i! T^a-cmta- 

first quarter of the seventeenth eenturv Trf be S aced m tlle 
the following works : was ^ le author of 

( 1 ) Tattva-eintamani-tlka-vioara 

( 2 ) Acarya-mata-rahasya-vieara. 

IS J 1 l tna ' k 1 °! a ' vicSra °*Tada as it is sometimes named 


74. Vi^vanatha SiddhantapaS'CIitaka 
(about 1634 A.D.). 

vounJir V W + l ha IT 0f Vidyanivasa Bhattaearya and a 

POsed S h^ b Bk- h - r ° f R d d 7 ra ^yayavacaspati Bhattaearya. ^He com 

the fo£tf„g wo P r£“l m 1634 A ' D - He ™ th » -titer ” 

(1) Alankara-pariskara. 

(2) IT afi-vada-tika. 

(3) ITyaya-sutra -vrtti. 1 


tion, BengaJ hed under the aut 'hority of the General Committee of Public Instruc 

V 
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, a \ suvartha-tattvaloka or Karaka-cakra. _ 

„ = va-tanfcra-'bodhini or Nyaya-bodhmi. 

f. pSSka-tattvaloka. a commentary on Raghunatha s Pa- 

dartha-khandana. 

“I 

(7) Blaasa-pariccheda. 

(8) Pingala -prakasa.® 

75. Ramabhadra SiddhantavagI^a 
(about 1660 A.D.). 

Ramabhadra SiddMnt ZlfrVT comZSy olllKbt 
Tarkalankara and -r>raka§ika of the latter. As JagadiSa 
dhim on the &a - P d Ramabhadra flourished ap- 

about mo''!!. He caUa buneelf Navadvlpiya * 
on a resident of Navadvlpa. 

76. Govikda Nyayavagisa 
(about 1650 A.D.). 

Govinda NyayavSglSa was a descend^t of W^deva Sirva- 
Maxima and was the senior logician of his time. He was patro- 
h ^\ v Ra ; a Raghava of the town of Revi which was after- 
wards called Krishnagar. Raja Raghava dug a tank at Digna- 
Tra in 1669 A.D. Govinda calls himself son of Nyayawaeas- 
£ti + who is no other than Rudra Nyayavacaspati. Roughly, 
he W in 1650 A.H. He was the author of the following 


works 


(1) Hyaya-samksepa. 

(2) Padartha-khafl-dana-vyakhya, 

(3) Possibly Samasa-vada. # 


r taci-r i qi ft r, 313 M. M. Shastri’s article on Bhaga-pariccheda 

Published fn the Bib^theca Indiea Series of Calcutta. • 
b 2 i n the Pingala-prakaSa VnSvanatha says . 

afnt'rr ftvnw i 

B sans. Coll. Cat., Ill, P- 226, No. 461, introd. verse 2:- 

it t » 

and the Anal colophon:-^ 

in R. Mittra, No. 794] Wfmnr RRT5TT I 

4 The Nyaya-samksepa (Ind. Off. Cat., p. 644, No. 1893), intro, verse 3 

srfii! 
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GADADHABA BHATTACABYA. 


77. Raghudeva Nyayalankaba 
(about 1650 A.D.). 

Raghudeva was a disciple of Harirama Tarkavaglsa. 1 Raghu- 
deva is older than 676 A.D., the date in which Anumiti-para- 
marsa-vada was copied. He is older than Yasovijaya Gani (1608- 
1688 A.D.) who quotes him in his Asta-sahasrl-vivarana. 2 He 
probably flourished in 1650 A.D. He was the author of the 
following works : — 

(1) Tattva-eintamani-gudhartha-dlpika. 

(2) Navlna-nirmana. 

(3) DIdhiti tika. 

(4) Nyaya-ku sum an j ali- karik a - v y a khya. 

(5) Dravya-sara-sangraha. 

(6) Padartha-khandana-vyakhya. 


78. Gadadhaba Bhattachabya 
(about 1650 A.D.). 

Gadadhara, whose father was Jlvacarya, was born in the 
middle of the 17th century A.D. in the district Lakshmipasa, 
Bo«ra in Eastern Bengal. He came to Nadia and became a pupi 
of *the famous logician Harirama TarkavagiSa. On the death 
of the teacher Gadadhara became the head of his academy. 
But the students in Nadia did not at first accept him as their 
teacher as he was a man of Eastern Bengal and did not belong to 
a family of hereditary Pandits. Gadadhara left the academy and 
established a new college on a public street where he also set up a 
garden of flowers. As soon as any student came to collect flowers 
from the garden, Gadadhara used to deliver lectures on logic 
addressing a tree there. Charmed with his exposition of the 
knotty points of logic, young men came and secretly en ™Jjed 
themselves as his pupils. Soon after this e compose an 
lent gloss on the Didhiti of Raghunatha Siromapi which made his 
fame snread far and wide, and he was recognized as the chief I g 

cian of his time. Gadadhara has been called ^ ° H “ “as 

Schoolmen ” , with whom modern Logic reached its chmax He was 

such a thoroughgoing logician that when asked on ^ o/tMnkhS 
to t hink of the prime cause of the Universe instead of n . g 
on God he is said to have repeated the words atoms, 

atoms.” He wrote numerous commentaries on Log 
known under the general name of G- adadhan. 

1 The Nai-v ada-vy Skhy a (Madras Catalogue^No. 42o4) mtrod. verse, 1 . 

fjpi vwr i 

2 J.A.S.B., 1910, p. «8. * Satis Chandra VidyabhusWs article on Yasovijaya 
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Gadadhara Bhattacarya must be older than 1625 A.D., 1 the 
date of a manuscript of his Vyutpatti-vada. His &aktl-vada was 
commented upon by a pupil of Jayarama. He probably flourished 
in 1650 A.D. He is a resident of Navadvlpa and is often called 

Gauda-deSIva. 

* %/ 

His collected works are called Gadadhar! and are spread all 
over India, especially Southern India. He was the author of the 
following chief works : — 

(1) Tattva-cintamani-dldliiti-prakasika. 

(2) Tattv a * cint amani - vy a khy a. 

(3) Tattva-cintamanyaloka-tika. 

(4) Muktavali-tika. 

(5) Ratna-kosa-vada-rahasya. 

Gadadhara Bhattacarya’s other works are : — 

(6) Anumana-eintfimani-didbiti-tika. 

(7) Akhyata-vacla. 

(8) Karaka-vada. 

(9) Nan-vada. 2 

(10) Prama ny a- vada-dxdM-tlka, , 8 

(11) Buddhi-vada. 

(12) Mukti-vada. 

(13) Vidhi-vada. 

(14) Vis-ayata-vada. 

(15) Vyutpatti-vada, 

(16) Sakti-vada. 4, 

(17) Smrti- samskara-vada. 

(18) 6abda-pramanya-vada-rahasya. D 

79. Nksimha PaAchSnana 
(about 1675 A.D.). 

Nrsimha Panchanana Bhattacarya was older than 1673 A.D. 
when his Bhusa was composed. He probably lived about 1675 
A.D. He wrote Hyaya-siddhanta-manjari^bhUsa a commentary 
on Janakmatha’s work. He praises highly one Govinda* perhaps 
son of Rudra. 


1 Gadadhara, lived in the time of Rgghava Ray, grandson of RhavSnanda 
Ray of Nadia Raj , who built the Dighi of Dignaga, in &aka 1591 (1669 A.D.) 
and also granted land in 6aka 1553. 

2 Published in the Bibliotheca Indiea series. 

3 Published in the Sastra Muktavali series of Kanci. 

4 Published at Benares. 

6 Published in the Sastra Muktavall series of Kanci. 

6 The NySya-siddhanta-mailjari-bhusS, introd. verso 2 (Ind. Off. Cat.,p. 641, 
No,. 1976) : — 



i ufiw xpf i 
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80 . Ramdeva CiraSjIva 
(about 1700 A.D.). 

Ramdeva who is generally known as Ciranjlva must he 
older than 1703 A.D., when his Kavya-vilasa was composed. He 
is generally believed to have lived about 1700 A.D. He was the 
author of the following works : — 

(1) Vi dvanamo da-tar aiigini. 

(2) Kavya-vilasa. 

(3) Madhava-eampu. 

(4) Vrtta-ratnavali. 


81. Ramarudra Tarkavagisa 

(about 1700 A.D.). 

Ramrudra, or simply Rudra, was the grandson of Bhavananda 
Siddhantavaglsa and son of Sri Rama or RameSvara, He was 
probably a pupil of Madhusudana. He probably lived about 
1700 A.D. He was the author of the following works : — 

( 1 ) Tattva- eintamani-dldhiti-tika, 

(2) Vyutaptti-vada-vyakhya. 

(3) Karakadyartha-nirnaya-tika. 

(4) Dinakarya-prakasa-tarangini. 

(5) Tattva-sangraka-dipika tippani. 

(6) Siddhanta-muktavali-tika. 

82. Sri Krsi?a Nyayalakkara 

(about 1650 A.D.). 

Sri Krsna Nyayalahkara was a son of Govinda NyayavagiSa 
and author of the Bhava-dipika, a commentary on the Nyaya- 
siddhanta-manjarl. 

83. Jayarama Tarkala^kara 

(about 1700 A.D,). 

; Jayarama Tarkalankara was bom in the district of Pabna 
in Eastern Bengal. His father was a court pandit at Putia. 
He was a pupil of Gadadhara and wrote a commentary on the 

6aktivada in the year 1700 A.D. 


i 

And the final colophon: “STZ ^ 1 
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84. Rudrarama 
(about 1750 A.D.). 


Rudrarama was a son of Bhavananda Siddhantavagisa and 
therefore lived about 1725 A.D. He was the author of 


(1) Vada-pariccheda, 

(2) Karaka-vyuha. 

(3) Citta-rupa. 

(4) Adhikarana-candrika. 

(5) Vaisesika-sastrjya-padartha nirupana. 


85. “Buno ” J Ramanatha 
(about 1780 A.D.). 

At the close of the 18th century there were two scholars in 

Nadia who both bore the name of Ramanatha Tarkasiddhanta— 
one was versed in Logic and the other in Jurisprudence. The 
logician, who had his school in a wood on the outskirts of the town 

was called Buno (wild) Ramanatha in contradistinction to the 
jurist, who lived at the centre of the town. 

_ ? un0 Ramanatha was a pupil of Rama Narayana Tarka- 
pancanana. He was a man of extraordinary genius, but has left 
no work behind him. His circumstances were very poor, yet he 

j°x See ^- ^, e P ^ r0m an y body. He had sometimes to live on 
boiled tamarind leaves only. 

Once Maharaja Siva Chandra of ICrishnagar, wishine to 

dfffiTuTtv ^ ™-R ,? n V° Nad 'it and a ?« d him ; “ Are y° u in a ny 
difficulty ? Buno Ramanatha replied “No thanks - I havp 

repeateelly gone through the Tattvadntamani but have met S 

no difficulty Then the Maharaja said ; “ I did not enquire of 

any difficulty of yours in Logic, but I desire to know whether 

thanks 3, ” 6 P eCUn * ar T wanfcs -” The reply again was: “No, 


86. Krs.va Kanta Vidyavagisa 
(ABOUT 1780 A.D.). 

He was a pupil of Rama Narayana Tarkapaiicanana and was 

equally versed in Logic and Jurisprudence. He wrote the follow- 
ing works : — 

(1) Wyaya-ratnavali. 

(2) Dayabhaga tlka. 

(3) Gopala-lilamrta. 

(4) Caitanya-eandramrta. 

(5) Kamini-kama-kautuka. 


!.j'?> Uno * 8 Bengali colloquial equivalent for Sanskrit vanya signifying 
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(6) Upamana-cintamani-tika. 

(7) Sabda-sakti-prakasikS-tlka. 

He flourished during the time of Maharaja Girina Chandra of 
Krishnagar. He was too conscious of his genius. On his death- 
bed when he found that his end was drawing nigh, he said 
“ Let many stars shine in the sky, let lamps too spread their 
lustre in every house, let the little fireflies glitter from quarters 
to quarters ; alas ! the sun having set, what things do not shine 
before people ! ” 1 


87. Rajacupamaijimakhin. 

Writers of Navya Nyaya have spread all over the country. 
In Madras Rajacudamanimakhin 51 who was a minister in the Court 
of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore, wrote a Tattva cin.taman.i-d.ar- 
pana in 1630 A.D. 


88. Dhaemabajauhvaein. 

Dharmarajadhvarin, a native of Kandaramanikkam, wrote a 
commentary on the Tattva-cintamanl-prakasa of Rueidatfca. 3 

89. GopInatha Mauni. 

(about 1650 A.D.). 

% 

He wrote Sabdaloka-rahasya, Tarkabhasa-ti^j and Padartha- 
viveka-tlka. He was a Maratha and lived in Benares during the 
time of Raja Jai Singh. He calls himself Lord of the Lily of Logic. 4 


vfrnzwftr swaq i 

^stT®rwfiT wfaTHf WT fi^ST Wftld I 

* Sabdaloka begins thus : — 

HJfTUfgisr STO v*T W I 

■franujpw vfj ihr wflramflfararrer: « 
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90. Krsna Bhatta Ape. 

Krsna Bhatta Ade was a Maratha, who wrote a gloss on 
Gadadhari called Gada’dkari-karsika 1 and one on Sir omani’s Tat- 
tvacintamani while residing at Benares, where he died about 150 
years ago. The gloss has been printed in Telegu characters. 


91. Mahadeva Puntamkar 
(about 1790 A.D.). 

He was a Maratha resident in Poona and flourished about 125 
years ago, during time of the end of the Peshawas (1795 A.D.) 
He wrote glosses on Bhavanandi-tlka. 5 


and ends : — 

csrs&n n 

^f?r I 

mxH ii 

The MS., which is in Benares College, dated Samvat 1750, ends 

•nr: i w i ^ir^rr^r i 

Gopinatha was also the author of SWt which begins 

^rf^rrr^^ tt 

ends : — 

TWNisDjfHW fjryT?J^fu ( 

jftytsrmfr 11 

^fjrVftsrm n^fasr: mwt i 


1 Kysna Bhatta *s Gadadhari-karsika begins thus : — 

^»Urs)JEf WWffT ^TTTWr«pT: 

fkwnff II 

’oir*rrfi swuraf qftsif«r: sm^fsT! 

NT'qit »pi qjTSfHf Wl II 

2 In one of the opening lines he states as follows : — 


ends 


swrr q^uifrar nit 
warr i 

?,wfkir^T«ifqv(TqiT 'sr 

G\ - 



w- 
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92. Raghtjnstha Sastri (Parvata) 

(about 1815 A.D.). 

He was a Maratha, who wrote a gloss on Gadadharl-panca- 
vada 1 while residing at Poona about 70 years ago. 


1 anrffrew, ’t^t, fo q fin i 



CHAPTER IV. 

Present state of the Science of dialectics. 

(1700—1900 A.D.). 

93. Patronage oe the Maharaja op Nadia. 

Nadia is still the best centre where students from all Darts of 
ndia come to study Nyaya, for it represents the best traditions of 
Nyaya at the present time. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century Maharaja Ramakrara Raya of Nadia, having granted valu- 
® landed properties to the Pandits, specially the Nvava Pandits 

,,nd ™ 4ied 

Maharaja Krsnacandra Raya of Nadia (1728-1782) was the 
last land-holder to encourage Pandits with monetary help His 
council-room was adorned by Harirama Tarkasiddhanta and 

^iDtiX n i da TT UCaSP -H 1 °L N r advi P a » Vanegvara Vidyalahkara of 
ptipaia, Jagannatha 1 arkapancanana of TrivenI and Radha- 

mohana Goswami of Santlpura. There lived in the time of his 

son Maharaja S^acandra Raya (1782-1788) such famous Pandits 

RavaTns? ^ a M fi l 6 - a -- an ^^ herS --, Mahara ' ia Kvaracandra 
fr y * ( V - ’ 8 - 180 £ 2) . Maliaraja Girisacandra Raya (1802-1842) and 

menf w ra t aS &nd Natore > a little encourage- 
ment, but it was not adequate. ° 

94. The Portuguese take an interest in dialectics. 

and SS miS f narie8 > ^ h ° Iived in India ^ the seventeenth 
much valnoTi th - c , entunes ’ took a great interest in Sanskrit and 

thev hw« Hf/ n °TT at r * S avaiIabIe from the accounts which 
scripts * from p™ Portu S ues e Jesuits, while sending manu- 

? the King ’ S 

wprA t it rl most of the manuscripts 

founder of th Navadvlpa. One missionary says: “The 

fimni* KrL tbe r School > which means disputation, is a 

s ri<<T 'u ? Gautama.’; “Whatever research I made,” 

obtained n r, C0llld not 2 et kls principles or aphorisms. I have 
S2 ed a commentary on them, which we have sent. The Nyaya 

fs for thifr 7 V , 0gue in the kin S dom of Ben gal, and it 

this sect ifaen 0 "” * n “ mbCr ° f books b ? the “ thMS °‘ 
The missionary goes on to observe : — 

"GahgeSa is very famous; he is the author of the Cinta- 
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mani, the name of which has clung to him. It is a book con- 
taining the whole of dialectics, according to Gotama’s sentiments. 
GangeSa’s dialectics have caused people to forget all the other parts 
of philosophy and to neglect the best authors, who are almost un- 
known since the decadence of letters under the Mogols.” 1 2 

Father Pons remarks : — 

cf The School of Nyaya (reason or judgment) has surpassed 
r 11 the others in Logic, especially from the time, some centuries 
back, that the Academy of Nadia, in Bengal, became the most cele- 
brated of India, thanks to its famous Professors, whose works 
have spread in every direction. . . . Nowadays they teach in the 
Nyaya schools hardly anything else besides Logic, which the 
Brahmanas have stuffed with an endless number of questions, a 
great deal more subtle than useful. It is a chaos of minutiae, 
as Logic was in Europe about two centuries ago. The students 
spend several years in studying a thousand varieties of subtle- 
ties on the members of the syllogism, the causes, the negations, 
the genera, the species etc. They dispute stubbornly on suchlike 
trifles and go away without having acquired any other know- 
ledge. The Nyaya has in consequence been given the name of 
Tarkashastram * 

Anquetil Du Perron, who had known Father Mosac at Chander- 
nagore since 1756, says that Father Mosac learnt Sanskrit at 
Nadia University and that his translation of the four Vedas, 
specially the Yajur Veda forms a part of his vast and learned 
collections. 3 

At the time the Portuguese searched for the books, the follow- 
ing works of Nyaya were prevalent in Bengal 

(1) Kusumanjali, of Udayana. 

(2) Commentary on Kusumanjali by Vardhamana. 

(3) Dravya-kiranavali of Udayana. 

(4) Commentary on Dravya-kiranavali by Vardhamana. 

(5) Gu^a-kiranavall of Udayana. 

(6) Commentary on Guna-kiran avail by Vardhamana. 

(7) Commentary on Gotama-sutra of Vacaspati, 

(8) Idlavati with Commentary. 

(9) Vadartha in one volume comprising (i) Devata-vada, on 

the nature of the gods ; (ii) Mukti-vada, on salvation ; (ill) 
Pragabhava, on future contingent things; (iv) Visistha- 


1 Written on the 16th January, 1732. 

2 Letter of Father Pons, missionary of the Society of Jesus, to Father l)u 
Holde, of the same Society at Carical on the coast of Tanjour, in the East Indies, 
the 23rd of November, 1740 (translated by Father H. Hosten). 

s Mosac died at Pondicherry, 4th December, 1779, aged 75, a humble, able 
and deeply learned missionary, he was little communicative though very conciliat- 
ing. See Anquetil Du Perron, Mem. de V Ann . des Inscriptions et Bellesletters , 
XLIX, p. 685. Anquetil Du Perron, Zend Avesta, I, pt. 1, p. xxxvm. Pans, 1/ /l, 
translated by Father H. Hosten. 
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vaisistha-vada, on the qualities; (v) Vidhi-vada, true 
meaning of laws, etc. 

(10) Bauddhadhikara of Raghunatha Siromani in the volume of 

Kusumanjall. 

(11) Vadarfcha-khandana showing that there is no other cause 

but God. 

(12) Akhyata-vada of Mathuranafcha, on some points of grammar. 

(13) Apurva-vada, on fate. 

(14) Sakti-vada, on power. 

(15) Siddhanta-muktavalL 

(16) Cintamani by Gahgesa. 

(17) Pratyaksa and Aunumana-kkanda by Raghunatha. 

(18) Commentary on Pratyaksa and Anumana-khanda of M.athu* 

ranatha, 

(19) Mathuranatha on Vidhi-vada- 

(20) Bhavananda on Anumana. 

(21) Bhavananda on Sabda. 

(22) Gadadhara the Master on the Pratyaksa of 6iromanX. 

(23) Gadadhara the Master on Anumana of Siromani. 

(24) Some special works of Gadadhara the Master. 

(25) Jagadisa on Anumana of 6iromanI. 1 2 * 

96. British Government encourages Nyaya. 

India came into the possession of British in 1757 A.D. Since 
then the students of Navadvlpa have received grants from the Bri- 
tish Raj. In the year 1829 this was stopped, but was again restored- 
in 1830 by the Governor- General in Council at the request of 
H. H. Wilson, the great orientalist. 4 


1 The manuscripts were bought by Jesuit missionaries of Pondicherry and 
Chandernagore for the library of the King of France. These were sent to Paris on 
the 16th and 24th January, 1732. They are also mentioned in Abbe Jourdain's 
Journal. Tho accounts about sending these have been translated by Father 
H, Hosten through whose kindness I got access to tho account and lists of books. * 

2 The c o r resp on d on eo quoted below shows how great was the work don© at a 
nominal expense. At present Bengal Government spends 28,000 Rupees annually 
for Sanskrit Tols. In every Province including Benares, pecuniary aid is being 
given to Tols : — 

The Secretary of the Board of Revenue in Calcutta. 

The humble petition of Sib Chandra Siromoni and 
other students belonging to the Nuddea Sanskrit 
College. 

Respectfully Sheweth, 

That your petitioners from the establishment of the College of Nuddea, 
they always received Sicca Rupees one hundred from tho late zemindar Rajah 
Kissen Chunder Bahadoor, and during his zemindary being disposed off, your 
petitioners even obtained their said allowance from tho Sirkar of the Honourable 
Company, but which being stopped from the month of Juno last, your petitioners 
had presented a petition before his Excellency the Governor-General in Council, 
and whereupon it was ordered that your petitioners must submit their representa- 
tion through the Collector to the Board and then to the Government. Your 
poor petitioners in conformity of the said order, represented their case before the 
Collector at Nuddea and who has been pleased to report on the subject on the 27th 
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The Government is spending lots of money for the maintain- 
ance of the chairs of Nyaya in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, at 

day August 1829 has before the Commissioner W. Money of the Moorshidabad 
Division and who also being kindly pleased to report on the subject before your 
Board. Your petitioners do not know what they have stated within, but they 
your petitioners now confidently trust on the generousity of your Boardship. 

As your petitioners hold the respective documents of obtaining their said 
allowance from the Sirkar of the Honourable Company and accordingly which 
they have even received without any molestation thereof. 

Your petitioners therefore now most humbly pray, that your honour will be 
so kindly pleased as to take this your petitioners deplorable case into vour 
worship’s kind and merciful consideration and be pleased todo.the needful order as 
to retain and continue their said pension as they have obtained all along and 
thereby they might be able to acquire a competent knowledge of their progress 
etc., and by such an act of benevolence your petitioners as in duty bound shall 

ever pray. 

Calcutta, \ 

February 1830. ) 

To 

A. Sterling, Esq. , . , 

The humble petition of Sib Chandra Siromom and 
other students belonging, to the Nuddea Sanskrit 
College. 

Respectfully Sheweth, . 

That it is about a month ago your petitioners had ^ presented a peti- 
tion before His Excellency the Governor-General in Council Tespectmg their 
allowance of Sicca Rupees one hundred which was restored by the late zemindar 
Rajah Kissen Chunder Bahadoor being since stopped ; your (petitioner) being out 
of their pittance are under utmost trouble without any remedy thereof, the 
petition they your petitioners heard and believes has been referred to you for t le 
adjustment of their prayer ; if so the fact your petitioners humbly pray o . your 
worship will be so kindly pleased as to do the needful order for the succession of 
their said allowance through the Collector of that district as that is has een a 
along carried and by your such an act of humanity your petitions shall ever pray 

for your welfare and increase of wealth. 

Calcutta. 


(No. 1031.) 

To 

W. W. Bird and W. Fame, Esq., 

Sudder Board of Revenue . 

Gentlemen^ referenee tQ your letter, dated the 12th February last, relate to a 

monthly allowance of 100 rupees paid from Treasury of the Col ee or _ 
for the support and instruction of students, resorting from distant p 
country to that place, I am directed by the Governor m Council L 

you for information the accompanying copy of a letter and of its enclosures 
the Deputy Persian Secretary to Government, dated the !6th ultimo, on tha si 
ject. You will be pleased to instruct the Collector to continue the pension m 
question to the Nuddea students and to discharge the arrears which may have 
accrued from the date on which the payment of it was stopped. 

I have the honour to be, 


Fort William, 1 
The 3rd August, 1830. ) 


Your most obedient Servant, 

(Sd.) W. H. MacNaghten, 

Off. Deputy Secy, to Govt. 
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Navadvipa, Bhatpara, Puri and other places. Public examinations 
have been instituted for the encouragement of Nyaya along with 
other branches of learning. 


A subsidy has also been granted to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for publication of Sanskrit books, including dialectical works. 

At present all the works and dialectics are being collected. 
English, French, German and other scholars are collecting Sanskrit 
books including books on dialectics. 

There are heaps of manuscripts in the libraries of Europe, 
such as the British Museum, India Office, the Imperial Academy 
of Vienna, the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, Musee National 
of Paris, etc. Catalogues are being prepared, and great facilities 
are being given for the study of dialectical works. 


97. Rise of Vernacular detrimental to Nyaya. 

On account of the great attention given to vernaculars at the 
present day the study of Nyaya is declining. Great encourage- 
ment is being given to vernacular studies. The Dacca University 
Committee observes 1 that the Bengali language has made great 
progress under British Rule, and its further development should 
be regarded as one of the duties of the state universities of the 
Bengal Presidency . 5 5 The Calcutta University has already recog- 
nized — as the result of the zealous and devoted work of Sir Asutosh 
Mukerjee — the vernaculars up to the M.A. standard. Several well- 
organized societies such as the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad and the 
Sahitya Sabha have been founded to cultivate the Bengali language. 
Nyaya written in Sanskrit is not much appreciated. Nyaya 
written in an easier language is acceptable, but even then the 
diction of such works cannot be easy. 

97. Thjs Universities on the Western Model. 

As a result of long controversies dating from 1792 A.D. the 
Calcutta University was founded in 18 54. The universities of 

V 

Calcutta and other places have made suitable arrangements for 
the study of western learning. Nadia and other archaic universi- 
ties are declining, being unable to make headway against the more 
scientific methods of study which are developing under the influ- 
ence of Calcutta and of the other universities, established by the 
Imperial British Government, with the object of encouraging 
eastern and western learning side by side. In spite of the strenuous 
efforts made by the British Government to foster study and re- 
search in indigenous Logic, it is at its lowest ebb, as the degrees of 


1 Dacca University Committee Report, Chap.VII, p. 31. 
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a modern university are held in greater regard than those of the 
archaic universities of Mithila and Nadia, because, it is often 
alleged, that in comparison with the Logic of Europe, Indian Logic 
though subtle, is cumbrous in its method, forbidding in its langu- 
age, and less profitable in its material results. 



APPENDIX A. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TAXILA. 


A. 


Taksaslla or Taxi! a was the capital of a province of Gan 


dhara and is situated near the river of 
Sadheri in the Rawalpindi district. The 
high antiquity of Taxila can Jbe best ga- 
thered from the fact that it was famous in 
the time of Buddha as a University town 
in India and that Gandhara, of which it forms a part, is mentioned 
in both the Rig- veda and the Atharva-veda, and in the Upanishads 


Taxila : Its political 
history. 

(i) Persian conquest 'of 
Taxila. 


and Buddhist literature. In historical times 1 we notice it came 
under the sway of Cyrus the Great (558—530 B.C.), who is said 
to have conquered it along with other provinces of Gandhara. 
It is said to have remained in the possession of his successor, 
Cambyses, who ruled the Persian empire from 530 to 522 B.C. 
It remained a Persian province for nearly two centuries ; and after 
the downfall of the empire in 331 B.C. , it, along with other pro- 
vinces, came under the sway of Alexander the Great. Herodotus 
relates that Skylax was first sent by Darius (probably about 
510 B.C.) to conduct a fleet of ships from a tributary of the Indus 
into the Gandhara country. Ctesias (415-319 B.C.) resided at the 
Persian Court for 17 years as physician during the reigns of 
Darius II and Artaxerxes Memnon, during which time Gandhara 
is said to have remained a Persian province. An interesting 
relic of Persian influence at Taxila is an inscription in Aramaic 
character of the fourth or fifth century B.C., which is the only 
Aramaic record that has yet been found in India.' 2 

Early in the spring of 326 B.C. Alexander with his army 

entered into the territories of the king of 

ander thTo-reat^ 6 * Alex ~ Taxila, who had already tendered his sub- 
mission. Later on we find it to be a part 
of the Magadha Empire under the Mauryas, which is clearly 
evidenced by the fact that A&oka was viceroy of Taxila. The 
territory of Gandhara, including Taxila, was again conquered by 
Euthydemus or Democritus and was subsequently wrested from 
the family of Greek princes by Eucratides. The inscriptions and 
coins further show that the family of Eucratides was supplanted 


1 E. J. Rapson’s ‘ Ancient India.’ 

2 4 A Guide to Taxila ’ by Sir John Marshall. 
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by the Saka satraps in Taxila, but the princes continued to hold 
the Kabul valley until the last vestiges of their rule, which had 
survived the attacks of the Sakas, were swept away by the 
Kushans. 

'There is a copper-plate inscription of the satrap of Taxila, 
Pa til a by name, which records the deposit of the relics of Buddha 
and a donation made in the 78th year of some (Parthian?) era 
(probably corresponding to 93 B.C.) during the reign of kingMogo 
or Manes. There has been discovered a column-inscription of 
one ITeliodorus, a Greek native of Taxila' and a Vaishnava convert 
which runs as follows : — 

“ This Garuda-column of Vasudeva (Vishnu) the god of gods, was 
erected here by Heliodorus, a worshipper of Vishnu, the son of X>ion, 
and an inhabitant of Taxila, who came as Greek Ambassador from the 
great king Antialcidas to king Kaslputra Bhagabhadra, the Saviour, 
then reigning, prosperously in the fourteenth year of his kingship.” 


B. 


Taxila the great seat 
of Hindu learning and 
culture. 


<£ Three immortal precepts (footsteps). . . .when practised lead to 
heaven — self restraint, charity, conscientiousness.” 1 

Taxila was one of the great cities of the East, and was 

famous as the principal seat of Hindu learn- 
ing in Northern India, to which scholars of 
all classes flocked for instruction, especially 
in medical science.* In the Mahdvagga 
VITI. 3 (Dr. Oldenberg’s ed.), we find Jlvaka, who was a phy- 
sician to Buddha, was educated in surgery and medicine at Taxila. 
Ample references have been met with in the Jatakas that people 
received education in lieu for school-fees or service rendered to 
their teachers. Jlvaka, the physician of Buddha is said to have 
received education by rendering service to the physicians at Taxila 
Generally the three Vedas and eighteen Vidyas or sippas were 
taught there. 

Philostratus in his life of Apollonius of Tyana gives an 

account of that philosopher s visit to India. 

Mutual exchange of The account tells us that the philosopher 
Greek culture had a Babylonian guide, named Damis ; that 
at Taxila. Phrontes, king of Taxila, spoke in Greek 

and that up to 12 years of age he was educated m the Greek 
fashion and' was sent afterwards to the Brahmins. Also that 
Taxila was about the size of Nineveh and walled like a Greek city 


1 Sir John Marshal. K.C.I.E., in the journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

a ^iieArchsoologieal discoveries at Taxila bj -Sir Jobs y j j 

8 Vide my Buddha-deva, pp. 160— 170 and 220—223, also Jatakas, Vol. I, p. 
, Vol. V, pp. 161, 210, 457 
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and was the residence of a sovereign, who ruled over what of old 
was the kingdom of Porus. From Taxila to the hill of Saphoi the 
villagers also spoke Greek. That the people living in Saphoi knew 
the Pythagorean philosophy. We also learn from the narrative that 
the Greek and the Indian philosophers were mutually acquainted 
with each other’s systems, and held each other in high honour. The 
Brahmins specially loved the Greeks and looked upon them as akin 
to themselves in mind and disposition. There was inter-communi- 
nction between India, Babylon, and Egypt. Apollonius’s journey 
shows that overland journeys from Babylon to India was con- 


stantly made by travellers. That the Babylonians were in the 
habit of making this journey regularly, is clearly indicated by the fact 
that Philostratus engaged the services of a Babylonian guide. 
That the Indian king showed much courtesy to the travellers and 
that such visits were frequently made, is clearly proved by the fact 
that travelling allowances paid to the guides formed a recognised 
and well-known item of expenditure of the frontier sovereign. 

Arrian, Strabo, Ptolemy, Dionysius, Pliny, Fa-Hien andHieun- 
Tsang all have spoken of this place. Hieun-Tsang, who visited 
Taxila in the 7th century A.D. says that the royal family was 
extinct; that formerly it was in subjection to Kapisa and latterly 
was a tributary to Kashmir, and that the nobles contended for 


power by force. After the 9th century we hear no more of Taxila. 1 • 


1 Beal’s 4 Buddhist records of the Western World 4 Early History of India’ by 
V. A Smith; Buddha-deva by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan ; Arrian, etc., JStaka ; 
Archaeological Survey ; B.,C. Law’s, 4 Taxila/ volume 12, No. I, etc. 
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INFLUENCE OF ARISTOTLE ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE SYLLOGISM IN INDIAN LOGIC. 

I. Tarka-Sastra of Gotama 
(about 550 B.C.). 

ThelNvaya-sutra, which is supposed to be the earliest work 
extant on Nyaya philosophy, treats of four distinct subjects, viz . 
(1) the art of debate ( tarka ), (2) the means of valid knowledge 
( pra?ndna) } (3) the doctrine of syllogism ( avayava ), and (4) the 
examination of contemporaneous philosophical doctrines (anya- 
mata-panksd ). The first subject, ample references to which are 
met with in the old Brahmanic, Buddhistic, and Jaina works, seems 
to have been first handled by a sage named Gotama or Gautama, 
who is reputed to have flourished in Mithila (North Behar) about 
550 B.C. The second subject, which is also referred to in old 
books, was associated with the art of debate at a very early stage. 
These two subjects, combined together , constitute the Tarka-Sastra 
(the philosophy of reasoning), popularly known as Gautaml-vidya. 
(the Gotamid© learning).* 

2. The Nyaya-sutra of Aksapada 
(about 150 A.D.). 

The third subject, the doctrine of the Syllogism, does not 
appear to have been known in India a considerable time before 
the Christian era. The fourth subject refers to numerous philoso- 
phical doctrines that were propounded from time to time up to 
the second century A.D. 9 Gotama’s Tarka-Sastra, after these two 
subjects had been introduced into it, became, about the second 
century A.D., designated as the Nyaya-sutra— the aphorisms on 
logic. The term “Nyaya” in the sense of logic occurs in the 
Mahabharata (Adi-parva, adhyaya 1, verse 67 ; adhyaya 70, verses 
42-4; ana Santi-p&rva, adhyaya 210, verse 22); Visnu-purana 
(3rd pt., adhyaya 6) ; Matsya-purana (3, 2) ; Padma-purana (Uttara- 


, 1 This is a reprint, in an altered form, of an article published in the Jour- 

nal of the Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

^ For Gotama or Gautama as the founder of TarkaAastra, see Naisadhaca- 
rita, Rk. xvii, verse 75; Padma-purapa, Uttara-khanda, ch. 26J; and Skanda 

purana, KalikS-kan^a, ch. xvii. - , „ , . A _ 

3 Some philosophical doctrines of the third and fourth centuries A.D. were 
incorporated into the NySya-sutra of Aksapada by Vatsyayana the first com- 
mentator (about 400 A.D,), through the introduction of certain sutras of his own. 
making fathered upon Aksapada. 
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khanda, eh. 263) ; Yajnavalkya-samhita (I, 3), etc., in passages 

AD a We P a r re U ^t d ^ have b f n w Jtten after the second century 
Z® are n 9* sur P r , lsed to find that the Mahabharata men- 
tions even a syllogism ‘ called a speech of five parts, in which 

Narada is. said to have been an expert, when we consider that the 
Oreat Epic refers also to the voracious Romans called Romaka * 

ad T e ^ * ith helmets and clad in 

o?l£ co g ron“Ton at Tielh to Miisthira on the occasion 

or ms coronation at Delhi. It is quite possible that the nassao-e 

Sme Zith nd he f y !!° giSm WaS Writte " after the interco^S of 
cenRiry^ D. 1 ^ Commenced and possibly after the second 

of the °” tlle Nyaya-sStra, the author 

the sutra is distmcly named as Aksapada while in the Pndm« 

SS i“ d t 0 r r -T° rl ? G ° tama ° r dwt ““ is ^edited witt Si' 

KtrSl s 1t« e o£vtsTatSaiSVa h d S 

same nerson while til m - , Gau ,, tama and Aksapada were the 

’ h " th % a y a -kosa 8 mentions a legend to account 
for the name as applied according in if +„ n i account 
credible . FF , ’ accoiain g to it, to Gautama. As no 

creaiDie evidence has been adduced in rdf "h at* oopa t ,, 

identifir^Kr^ oo -Po ** i , u m Cltiler case, I consider the 

. amtifrcation as fanciful, and maintain that Gotama or Gautama 

was quite different from Aksapada, but that both “f them conS? 

aMle^hlr^i 0 ", 0 / * he ^ha- S Mra, on e at L eariv 
nd the other m its final form. Indeed, Aksapada unlike Gotama 

a s?rS m Sn 1S f POTted ? the Brahmanda-purana 7 to- have be“n 
t son of SomaSarma, who resided at Prabhasa’ near Broach in 
Kathiawar, on the sea-coast, ’ neai JJroach » m 

3. When avas the Syllogism hirst used in India ? 

. Though Aksapada introduced into the Nyaya-sutra the doc- 

ofThedoctrine—na 3111 ’ ^t W&S • J ' Y <: n0 means tbe first promulgator 
not even lts first disseminator. The doctrine 3 

adhyay^lt'vOTse 5~) yaktaSya Vakya3ya S u ? a -dosavit (Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, 
adhyaya Sl/verte^eZ™^ ■ Romaiian PUrusSdakan (Mahabharata, SabhSparva, 

opening verse orthe'Nylya^ts’rttika Taboulfelo (a , bo , ufc 400 A - D ->» tlle 

the Nyay-vSrttika-tatparyLtika (about 976 l m A ' D ' ’ and “ ° penin " lines of 

t V^ m w P v Ur5 “ a ^ ttara: ^anda, eh. 263. h 

6 Vide Weber’s Hzstory of Indian Literature , p 85 
6 Nyaya-kosa, 2nd ed., Bombay. P ' 

ond=r ““ «y»-pu, s ,. „ y 

khyS " or ',S ill! AU' “ nd tlle SanEk T t wor<! “ Sam- 

derived his doctrine of the Svlloeism ffnm +^ Q 1 ??? ? ay th ^ Aristotle 

But the Samkhvn P^losophy is not WwnTn ^ S ? m ^ hya . ^osophy of XCapila. 

P y is not known to have dealt with the doctrine of the 
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was carried to great perfection in Greece by Aristotle in the fourth 
century B.C. (384-322 B.C.). That it was known even in India 
prior to Aksapada is apparent from a notice of the same in the 
Caraka-samhita, 1 ahout /8 A.D. In fact, it is extremely difficult 
to ascertain the exact date at which the syllogistic reasoning was 
first used in India. It is also a problem of enormous difficulty to 
determine whether there is any genetical connexion between the 
syllogism as propounded in the Indian Logic and that propounded 
in the Grreek Logic. Of the four subjects treated in the ISTyaya- 
sutra already referred to, the firsts second, and fourth are un- 
doubtedly of Indian origin. As to the third subject (syllogism), 
some scholars say that it, too, is of indigenous growth, as it forms 
a part of inference, a kind of pramaria, which originated in India. 
But on investigation into the history of the development of infer- 
ence and the syllogism we find that in origin they were altogether 

distinct, though ultimately there was an amalgamation between 
them. 

4. No CONNEXION BETWEEN AN INFERENCE AND A SYLLOGISM 

AT THEIR EARLY STAGE. 

The notice of inference ( anumana ) in old books such as the 
Vai§esika-sutra(3, 1, 9 and 9, 2, 1) and the Caraka-samhita (Sufcra- 
sthana, ch. xi, and Vimana-sthana, ch. viii) is very meagre. The 
Nyaya-sutra (1, 2, 5), which gives a more comprehensive account, 
defines inference as knowledge which is preceded by perception 
and as being of three kinds, viz . : (1) (knowledge which arises from 
the perception of what is) like the prior (purvavat), e.g. on seeing 
clouds one infers that there will be rain ; (2) (knowledge which arises 
from the perception of what is) like the posterior Sesavat, e.g . on 
seeing a river swollen one infers that there was rain ; and (3) (know- 
ledge which arises from the perception of what is) commonly seen 
(samanyato drsfa) e.g. on seeing an animal possessing horns one infers 
that it also possesses a tail. The inference, as illustrated here from 
the Nyaya-sutra, was in essence a guess or conjecture which was 
neither a source of absolutely valid knowledge nor in any way 
connected with a syllogism. In order, therefore, to ascertain 
whether there is any genetical connexbion between the syllogism of 
Indian Logic and that of the Greek Logic, I shall analyse here the 
two syllogisms side by side, with occasional references to the rales 
controlling them. 


1 Concerning the date of the Caraka-samhitS see Journal Asiaizque , tom. viii, 
pp. 447-51, 1896, where M. Sylvain L6vi maintains on the authority of Chinese 
books that Caraka, the author of the Caraka-samhita, lived at the Court of 
Kaniska (in Jalandhara, Punjab). I provisionally take the date of Kaniska to be 
78 A.D. 
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5. The Syllogism in Indian Logic conforms to 

of Aristotle. 

A. Caraka-samhit v « , 

(18 A T) \ A - Aristotle 

1 (384—322 B.O ) 1 

demonstration and Counter- a Demon 

i demonstration. ' ' ^ , / Refuta 

m, ,, . tlve Rnthjmemes. 

Tiie Laraka-saiiiiu'ta fVimiim a ■ ,,, . , . 

sthana, eh. viii). which contains ii n ?nin , m RIletr >no (bl 
the earliest information avail- of hvo* sn ■ ^ ‘ C ^ ec *'^ s P ea ^ 
able on syllogism, analyses n viz Z P ° C f S ° f en %meme; 
demonstration ' (sthapand) and five Thich T ^ rof,lta 

a counter-demonstration ( V ra- tZewZli C ! }Vrm P°^ ™>poc 

Mhapana) as follows c v , t u demonstration ant 

counter-demonstration of th« 

Demonstration (sthapand) ’ The dem ™ 

«*'». S“" *"•»*">• ** ‘"Me Jikc ae dem o n , tr . 6io ™“, 

. 1 2 1 Reason (Aeftn. Because » a r „ consists l» 

IS non-produced. ‘ 1 drawing conclusions from 

__ __ nutted propositions, while 

i j*)f n jli "ij 

**JL LZ, " ” s si. SSfe 

All Buddhas lost their mothers o^tCs"^ of llis birth. 

Inductive method : — * ‘ o'-onth day of their birth. 

All past Buddhas had lost their mnti 

B ,n ddha lost his mother orw h° the Soventl « day of their birth 
All future Buddhas will l ose ttTZZr^?^ da - v ofhis birth ’ 

, Xh ” s by the law ( Dhammata ) all n , ,, ” tho sovon *l» day of their birth 

day of their birth Th,v . , aJ1 Buddhas loan . *, 1 Dirtn. 

My other pupil Mr H 1 no ^ USIOn though formally eorrv t,lf l X l or8 on the seventh 

of theMahayfnr pMosonhf d - “ ^ Son G»pKr» ? absurd. 

view and as illustrations hJ y ’i) Ir i * 16 c aleutta Universitv ‘“tingnishod student 

the Digha Nlfcaya, Vol. I^utteff? 8 *2 ^ hs nui »°rous ptissamtTTe Wlt * tho abovft 
syllogism thus: ’ butfcft s 1 and 2, one of which h,? g? f cont * , oversy in 

xr u . «»vmg a crude form of 

^ to me - 
Jbe sense of re= 2 

^at tC:nZ:tm:z & z Td ^ to and Mr s on fl f 

r -y not P be y t Zr o T*i hat ° ne »fy lan K r‘t^i cal »? to India P 
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(3) Example (drstanta). That refutative enthymeme of Aris- 
which is non-produced is eternal, totle, like the counter-demon- 

aS i , v stration of the Caraka-samhita. 

ASHT’' 1, oonsi8te in dtawin S conclnsions 

(5) Conclusion (nigamana). £ are , “consistent with 

Therefore the soul is eternal. c “ e s adversary. 

The enthymeme is defined by 


Counter-demonstration 
(pratisthapana ) . 

(1) The soul is non-eternal. 

(2) Because it is cognized by 
the senses. 

(3) That which is cognized by 
the senses is non-eternal, as a pot. 

(4) The soul is cognized by the 
senses. 

(5) Therefore the soul is- non- 
eternal. 

The Caraka -samhita, which ana- 
lyses demonstration and coun- 
ter-demonstration into five mem- 
bers, does not give any clear 
definition of those members. 
a Drstanta/’ which in the old 
Tarka-Sastra signified an in- 
stance familiar to the learned 
and the. fool alike, was adopted 
designate the third member, 
although in its old sense it did 
not indicate the principle of 
connexion (between the middle 
term and the major term) in- 
volved in the member. 


Aristotle (in his Rhetoric, bk. i, 
p. 16, Welldon’s ed.) as a syl- 
logism with its constituent parts 
fewer than those of a normal 
syllogism, that is, a syllogism of 
which the major premise, minor 
premise, or the conclusion is 
suppressed as being well known 
to the audience, who can supply 
the same of their own accord. 

The demonstration in the 
Caraka-samhita is obviously a 
combination of an enthymeme 
which comprises the first two 
parts of the demonstration and 
an example which comprises the 
last three parts of it. This is 
quite in conformity with the rule 
of Aristotle, who (in his Rhetoric, 
bk. ii, p. 184, Welldon’s ed.) 
observes that an example may 
be used as a supplement to an 
enthymeme to serve the purpose 
of a testimony which is invari- 
ably persuasive. This rule may 
be illustrated as follows : — 

Enthymeme. 

(1) The soul is eternal, 

(2) Because it is non-produced. 

Example. 

(3) That which is non-produced 
is eternal, as ether, 

(4) The soul is non-produced, 

(5) Therefore the soul is eternal. 
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B. Aksapada 
(about 150 A.D.). 3 

b. Analysis into five members 
(. Avayava ). 

Aksapada in his Nyaya-sutra 
(1, 1* 32) mentions the five 
parts of a demonstration under 
the name of avayava (members) 
as follows : — 

(1) Proposition ( pratijnd ). This 
hill is full of fire. 

(2) Reason (. hetu ). Because it 
is full of smoke. 

(3) Example ( udaharana ). That 
which is full of smoke is full of 
fire, as a kitchen. 

(4) Application ( upanaya ). This 
hill is full of smoke. 

(5) Conclusion (nigamana ) . 
Therefore, this hill is full of fire. 

c . Example (udaharana). 

Aksapada calls the example 
an udaharana which he divides 
into two kinds, viz. affirmative 
(sadharmya) and negative (vai- 
dharmya). An affirmative ex- 
ample is defined in the Nvaya- 
sutra (1, 1, 36) as a familiar ins- 
tance, which, being similar to the 
minor term, possesses the proper- 
ty of that term as co-present 
(with the reason). A negative 
example is defined (in the Nya- 
ya sufcra, 1, 1, 37) as a familiar 
instance, which is contrary to 
what has been stated in the 
case of the affirmative example, 
that is, in which there is an ab- 
sence of the property implying 
an absence of the reason. The 
definition may be illustrated as 
follows : — 


B. Aristotle. 

Analysis of syllogism and de- 
monstration ( analytics ) . 

The term avayava , used by 
Aksapada to signify parts or 
members of a syllogism or de- 
monstration, corresponds to the 
term analytics , which refers to 
the section of the Organon in 
which Aristotle analyses the 
syllogism and demonstration in- 
to their principles ( vide O.F. 
Owen's translations of the Or- 
qanon , Prior Analytics, bk. i* 
ch. i, p. 80). 


c. Example (par adeigma). 

The affirmative example ( sd - 
dharmya udaharana) , as defined 
by Aksapada. corresponds ex- 
actly to the example ( para - 
deigma) : as explained by Aris- 
totle (in his Prior Analytics, 
bk. ii, ch. xxiv, p. 232). An 
example , according to Aristotle, 
occurs when the major term is 
shown to be present with the 
middle, through something simi- 
lar to the minor ; but it is ne- 
cessary to know that the middle 
is with the minor, and the 
major with what is similar, 
e.g . . 

(1) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitohen. 

(2) The hill is full of smoke. 

(3) Therefore the hill is full of 
fire. 


1 Concerning the age of Aksapada, vide introduction to Dagapadarthi, trans- 
lated by Mr. Ui and edited by Dr. F. W. Thomas (in the press). 
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Affirmative Example, 

(1) The hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen (affirm- 
ative conclusion). 

(1) The hill is not smoky. 

(2) Because it is non-fiery. 

(3) That which is non-fiery is 
not smoky, as a lake (negative 
conclusion). 

Negative Example. 

(1) The hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) That which is not full of 
fire is not full of smoke, as a 
lake. 

The reason ( hetu), as expound- 
ed by Aksapada (in the Nyaya- 
sutra, 1, 1, 34, 35), is of two 
kinds, viz. affirmative and nega- 
tive. An affirmative reason is 
the means which, through its 
homogeneity or connexion with 
the example, establishes what is 
to be established, while a nega- 
tive reason is the means which, 
through its heterogeneity or 
separation from the example, 
establishes what is to be estab- 
lished. The definitions may be 
illustrated as follows : — 

Affirmative Reason , 

(1) The hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 

Negative Reason. 

(1) The hill is not full of smoke. 

(2) Because it is not full of fire. 

(3) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 


The negative example and 
negative reason expounded by 
Aksapada (in the Nyaya-siltra, 
1, I, 35, 37) possess apparently 
no counterparts in the Organon 
(Prior Analytics) of Aristotle. 
From the illustration of the 
example and reason (affirmative 
and negative) given by Aksapa- 
da it appears that he admitted 
the universal affirmative con- 
clusion in what is called by Aris- 
totle the “ first figure ’ 5 and 
the universal negative conclu- 
sion in the first and second 
figures. Now, if a conclusion 
in the first figure is to be nega- 
tive, the major premise must 
be negative, and, if a conclusion 
in the second figure is to be 
negative, the minor premise 
must be negative {vide Prior 
Analytics, bk. i, chs. iv, v, 
pp. 85-94). Considering that the 
major and minor premises of 
Aristotle correspond respectively 
to the example and reason of 
Aksapada, it becomes absolutely 
necessary to admit a negative 
example and a negative reason 
as counter-parts of the negative 
major premises and the negative 
minor premise. 
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C. Nagabjuna (250-300 AJX). C. Aeistotle. 

Maitbeya (400 A.D,) 1 

d. Function of an Example. Use of an Example. 


The Buddhist philosopher Na- 
garjuna, in his Upaya-kauSalya- 
hrdaya-sastra (Chinese version, 
eh. i, sect. 1), gives an elaborate 
explanation of example ( uda - 
harana ), which is either affirma- 
tive or negative, and which 
must, according to him be men- 
tioned to make clear the reasons 
of the disputant and his respon- 
dent. The Buddhist philosopher 
Maitreya, in his Yoga-carya-bhu 
mi-§astra (Chinese version, vol. 
xv), treats of proofs (sa- 
dhaka) which include a proposi- 
tion ( siddhanta) y a reason (hetu), 
and an example ( udaharana , 
affirmative or negative). Though 
in the commentaries (Nyaya- 
bhasya, 1, 1, 37, and Nyaya- 
v arttika , 1 , 1 , 3 7 ) on the Ny ay a- 
sutra the Ct application ’ 5 and 
conclusion ” are considered as 
essential parts of d syllogism, in- 
asmuch as these on the strength 
of the general principle involved 
in the example, reassert the 
reason and restate the proposi- 
tion in a decisive way ; Nagar- 
juna and Maitreya, on the other 
hand, reject them as superflu- 
ous on the ground of their not 
being different from the reason 
and proposition. 2 The three 
members of a syllogism ex- 
pounded by Nagarjuna and 
Maitreya are as follows :■ — 


The three members of a syl- 
logism, as explained by Nagar- 
juna, Maitreya, and others, con- 
stitute what is called an ex- 
ample. Aristotle, in his Rhe- 
toric (bk. ii, p. 184, Welldon’s 
ed.), observes that it is proper, 
in default of enthymemes, to 
make use of examples as logical 
proofs, these being the natural 
means of producing conviction. 
In the Prior Analytics (bk. ii, 
ch. xxiv, p. 233, O. F. Owen’s 
ed.), it is further observed that 
the example differs from induc- 
tion in that the latter proves 
the universal from a complete 
enumeration of individuals, 
while the former attempts to 
prove it from a single individual 
or from some selected indivi- 
duals, arid in that the induction 
steps at the universal, while the 
example draws syllogistically a 
conclusion in respect of the 
minor term, e.g. : 

(1) That which is full of smoke 
is full of Are, as a kitchen. 

(2) The hill is full of smoke. 

(3) Therefore the hill is full of 
fire. 

The above may also be put 
in the reverse order as follows : 

(1) The hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 


I It d f s Sch0 ° l i l? dian LogiC ’ pp - 68 ’ 73 ‘ 


iguftga, that is xeferred to under the ,name of ** Bauddha 
tika, 1 , I, 37. 


in the Nyaya-varfc- 
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(1) The hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 


D. Vasubandhu 
(about 450 A.D.). 

e. Syllogism, of two members. 

Vasubandhu in his Tarka- 
kastra (Chinese version, eh. 1) 
treats of syllogism as consisting 
■of five members, but in his 
Ronki (Vadavidhi) , as quoted 
by Kwei-ke * he is said to have 
maintained that a syllogism 
•consists 'of two members only, 
viz. the proposition and the 
reason, and that the terms 
necessary for a syllogism are 
•only three, viz. the minor, the 
major, and the middle. In the 
Nyaya-varttika ( l , 1, 37) and the 
Nyaya-varttika - tatparya - tlka 
( 1 , 1, 37 ) 3 Vasubandhu, de- 
signated as Subandhu, is stated 
to have held that a syllogism 
consists of only two members, 
and that the example is quite 
superfluous. The Jaina logician 
Siddhasena Divakara 4 (in his 
Nyay&vatara, v. 20) refers to 
Vasubandhu, when he says that 
according to experts in logic a 


We may also regard the syl- 
logism expounded by Nagar- 
juna and Maitreya as compris- 
ing an enthymeme and an 
example, for the example some- 
times consists of only one pro- 
position. 1 

D. Aristotle. 
e. A 'perfect Syllogism. 

The form of syllogism laid 
down by Vasubandhu conforms 
in the main to the rules laid 
down by Aristotle with regard 
to a perfect syllogism, viz. that 
every syllogism consists of two 
premises and one conclusion, 
so that there are altogether 
three terms in a syllogism (vide 
Prior Analytics, bk. i, ch. xxv, 
pp. 140 — 2). A syllogism is 
defined by Aristotle (in Prior 
Analytics, bk. i, ch. i, p. 92) 
as a sentence (or speech.) in 
which, certain things being 
laid down, something different 
from the premises necessarih 7 
results in consequence of their 
existence, e.g. 

Premises, 

(1) All that is full of smoke is 
full of fire. 

(2) This hill is full of smoke. 


George Grot©, in his Aristotle , vol. i» Analytica Priora, ii, ch. vi, p. 275, 
•observes in a footnote as follows: « 4 If we turn to ch. xxvii, p. 70, a. 30 — 4, we shall 
find Aristotle on a different occasion disallowing altogether the so-called syllogism 
from example.” 

2 Sugiura’s Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan , p. 32. 

8 Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s “ Vatsyayana, author of the Nyayabhasya” in 
•the Indian Antiquary for April, 1915. 

4 NySySvatara (verse 20), edited by S. C. Vidyabhusana and published by the 
Indian Research Society, Calcutta. Siddhasena Divakara flourished about 500-33 
.A.D. Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s Medieval School of Indian Logic, p. 15. 
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proposition can be proved with- 
out any example, if there is 
invariable concomitance of the 
middle term with the major 
term^ and in the absence of 
such invariable concomitance 
the proof is impossible even 
with the example. 

Such being the view of Vasu- 
bandhu, his syllogism is of the 
following form : — 

(1) This hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) All that is full of smoke 
being full of fire. 

E. Dignaga 
(about 590 A.D.). 1 

/. Inference for one's self and 
inference for the sake of 
others. 

Asanga in his Prakaranarya- 
vaca-sutra (Chinese version^ 
vol. xi) omits inference alto- 
gether and substitutes for it a 
syllogism of five members. Dig- 
naga in his Pramana-samuccaya 
retains inference under the 
name of an inference for one’s 
self and affiliates syllogism to 
inference by calling it an infer- 
ence for the sake of others.' 2 


Conclusion . 

(3) Therefore this hill is full; 
of fire. 


E. Aristotle. 

/. The dialectic 'proposition and' 
demonstrative proposition. 

The distinction made by 
Dignaga between an inference 
for one’s self and that for the 
sake of others corresponds ex- 
actly to the distinction made 
by Aristotle (in his Prior Analy- 
tics, bk. i, ch. i, p. 81) between 
a dialectic proposition and a 
demonstrative proposition. 


g * definition of the minor term. g . Explanation of a proposition . 

In the Pramana-samuccaya, 3 Just as in an inference for 
ch. in, Dignaga defines a minor one’s self the predicability of 
teim ( paksa ) as that of which the major term in respect of the 
the major term is chosen to be minor term is a matter of ques- 


1 Vide S. 0. Vidyabhusana’s Medieval School of Indian Loqic, p 80 
a Ran-don-ni tshul-^um-Hag-las doa-mthoh waAo. P 

(Pramana-samuccaya, ch. ii, Tangyur, ilfdo, xev, fol. 5). 
Gshan-gyi-don-gyi-rjes- dpag-ni rah-gis mthoh-don-ysal-byed-yin 
(Pramana-samuccaya, ch. iii, Tangyur, MAo, icv, fol. 9). 

■' Vide Tangyur, JV/do. xcv, fol. 7. ■ 
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predicated. The Jaina logician 
Siddhasena Divakara 1 (500-550 
A.D.), in his Nyayavatara, verse 
14 5 says that in an inference 
for the sake of others the minor 
term is to be defined as that of 
which it is assumed that the 
major term is - predicable. In 
an inference for one’s self, on 
the other hand, the minor term 
is to be defined, according to old 
Indian logicians, as that of 
which it is questionable whether 
the major term is predicable. 


Three, characteristics of the 
middle term. 

In an inference for one’s self, 
as well as in that for the sake 
of others, the middle term, if 
it is to lead to a valid conclu- 
sion, must possess the following 
characteristics* 

(1) The middle term must cover 
the minor term, e.g. the hill is 
smokv. 

(2) The middle term must be 
present in places in which there is 
the major term, e.g . that which is 
smoky is fiery. 

(3) The middle term must be 
absent from places where there 
is an absence of the major term, 
e.g. that which is not fiery (non- 
fierv) is not smoky. 


tion or doubt, while in an infer- 
ence for the sake of others it is a 
matter of assumption, so also in 
the Organon of Aristotle (Prior 
Analytics, bk. i, oh. i, p. 81) 
the dialectic is an interrogation 
of contradiction, while the de- 
monstration is an assumption 
of one part of the contradiction. 
In the Organon (De Interpreta- 
tion, ch. xi, pp. 67-8, 0. F. 
Owen’s edition) a dialectic is 
stated indeed to be an interroga- 
tion, for a choice should be given 
from the interrogation to en- 
unciate this or that part of the 
contradiction. This statement 
coincides with the definition of 
Dignaga, according to whom the 
debater chooses the major term 
as predicable of the minor. 

h. The middle term in a 
syllogism. 

The characteristics laid down 
by Dignaga correspond exactly 
to those laid down by Aristotle. 
In the Organon (Prior Analytics, 
bk. i, ch. iv, pp. 85-6. O. F. 
Owen’s edition) it is stated that, 
when three terms so subsist 
with reference to one another 
that the minor is covered by the 
middle and the middle is or is 
not covered by the major, then- 
there is necessarily a perfect 
syllogism of the major and the 
minor. 

This statement may be illus- 
trated as follows : — 


1 Sadhyabhytipagamah paksali (NySySvatara, verse 14, edited by S. C. Vidya- 
bhusana). Sandigdha-sadhya-dharmatvam paksatvam (quoted in the Tat tv a- 
citttamanb anumSna-khanda, p. 407, Bibliotheca Indica). 

* (1) Phyogs-kyi- cho^-hid-daii, (2) Mthun-pa/ii-phyogs-nid-la yod-par- lies- pa- 
dan, (3) Mi-mthun-pa/ii-phyogs la-med-pa-fiid-du-hea-pa-yan-ho, (Dignaga s JNyaya- 
pra»ve£a, Tangyur, Afdo, xcv, fol. 1836). 
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The above characteristics, as 
a PP^ ca ble to an affirmative or 
negative conclusion, may be 
illustrated as follows : — 


A 

(1) This hill is fiery. 

(2) Because it is smoky. 

(3) That which is smoky is fiery. 

B 

(1) This hill is not smoky. 

(2) Because it is non-fierv. 

(3) That which is non-fierv is 

not smokv. 

»•* 

F. Dhabmakieti 1 
(600-50. A.D.). 

Demonstration through three 
kinds of middle term* 

The Buddhist logician Dhar- 
makirtl, in his Nyaya-bindu, 
eh. ii, divides the middle term 
(**««, sign) 1 2 3 * into three kinds 
in accordance with the rela- 
tions which it bears to the 

major term. The relations are as 
follows : — 

(1) Selfsameness, inherence, or 
• " being the essence of that ” (sva- 

Ihava, samavdya , idddtmya), which 
occurs when the predicate (or 
major term) is in essence wholly 
included in the subject, (or middle 

term), e.g. this is a tree, because 
it is simAapa. 

(2) Effect, also called “ origi- 

nation from that” ( Jcdryya , tadut- 

patti), which occurs when the pre- 

dicate (major term) and the sub- 


A 

(1) That which is smokv is 
fiery. 

(2) This hill is smoky. 

(3) Therefore this hill is fierv. 

B 

(1) That which is non -fiery is 
not smoky. 

(2) This hill is non-fierv. 

(3) Therefore this hill is not 
smoky. 

F. Aristotle. 

Demonstration through the me- 
dium of essence and cause. 

The two relations, viz . £C self- 
sameness’ 5 (or <c inherence ”) and 

effect ”, as expounded by 
Dharmaklrti, correspond to the 
two relations, viz . per se ” (in- 
herence) and causal as ex- 
pounded by Aristotle in his Pos- 
terior Analytics (bk. i, ch. iv, 
pp. 253-5, and bk. i, ch. xxiv, 
p. 301). 

(1) Per se (essence or inherence). 
— The predicate (major terms) is 
said to be related to the subject 
(middle term per se essentially), 
if the properties of the former* are 
inherent in the definition of the 
latter. 

* 

(2) The causal. — The predicate 
(major term), which is essentially 
present with the subject (middle 


1 Vidyabhusana’s Medieval School of Indian Logic, pp. 103-5. 

^ Dignaga in his Pramanasamucaya, Chap. II. 

;; ^|? an L anupalabdhih svabhava-karyye ceti (Nyayabindu, ch, 

11 > P* 104, Bibliotheca Indica). 
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ject (middle term) stand to each 
other in the relation of cause 
and effect, e.g. all that is smoky 
is fiery. 

(3) Non -perception 1 ( anupalab - 
dhi). e.g. whatever thing (being per- 
ceptible) is not perceived is non- 
existent. 

j. Nature of the universal 
preposition . 

The relations which estab“ 
lish invariable concomitance o^ 
the middle term with the major 
term are the bases of universal 
propositions. ^ Invariable con- 
comitance’’ is designated in 
Sanskrit as vydpti (pervasion or 
co-presence), nantariyalca (non- 
separation), and avinabhava (the 
relation owing to which one can- 
not exist without the other). 
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term) , is said to be the cause of the 
latter. 


j. Nature of the universal 
proposition . 

The proposition in which the 
predicate is related to the sub- 
ject per se or causally is a uni- 
versal one. Aristotle in his 
Posterior Analytics (bk. i, ch. 
iv, pp. 253-5, 0. F. Owen’s edi- 
tion) calls that (the) universal 
(major term) which is predi- 
cated of every ” and “ per se'\ 
that is, which being predicable 
of the middle term per se is pre- 
dicated of it in every instance. 
In the Posterior Analytics (bk. 
i, ch. xxiv, p. 301) Aristotle 
further observes that the uni- 
versal (major term) is the cause 
of the middle term, which is 
essentially co-present within it. 
In Prior Analytics, bk. i. ch. 
xxiv, pp. 138-9, Aristotle says 
that in all syllogisms we must 
have a universal proposition 
(premise) which is shown by 
the universal term. 


l Dharmakirti and his followers, who say that non-existence is infer -red 
ana not perceived, assume non-perception as a middle term ( sl P n b . * ^ b 

majority of Indian logicians maintain that non-existence 
the same sense by which the thing itself is perceived. Hence non percep 
not acknowledged by them as a middle term (sign). 
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G. Uddyotakara 
(600-50 A.D.) 1 


G. Aristotle. 


k. Syllogism from a sign ( linga - 
pardmarSa). 


k. Enthymeme from a sign. 


Uddyotakara, who completely 
incorporated syllogism into in- 
ference in his Nyaya-varttika,* 
defines inference as know- 
ledge which is preceded by the 
perception of the middle term 
(sign) and recollection of its in- 
variable concomitance with the 
major term in the following 
form : “ I perceive that this 
hill has smoke, which I remem- 
ber to be invariably concomi- 
tant with fire, and hence I infer 
that this hill has fire.” The 
above may be properly put in 
the following form : — 

(1) Whatever is smoky is fiery. 

(2) This hill is smoky. 

(3) Therefore this hill is fierv. 

The first part (major pre- 
mise) of the above inference is 
called vydpti (a universal pro- 
position) the. second part (mi- 
nor premise) is called upanaya 
(an application of the universal) ; 
and the third part is called anu - 
miti (inferential knowledge or 
conclusion ) . The first two parts 
(premises) constitute what is 


Aristotle, in his Prior Analy- 
tics (bk. ii, ch. xxvii, pp. 238- 
40), speaks of two kinds of 
enthymemes, viz. the enthy- 
meme from a sign and that 
from a likelihood. Now, the 
enthymeme from a sign 3 in 
the first figure (especially if the 
sigmis infallible, tekmerion) leads 
to a conclusion which is neces- 
sarily true. It is this kind of 
enthymeme from a'sign that cor- 
responds to the syllogism from a 
sign 4 ( linga-paramarsa ) as ex- 
pounded by Uddyotakara. 

J ust as in the Nyava-varttika 
of Uddyotakara the syllogism 
(pardmarsa) comprises only the 
first two parts of an infer- 
ence, so also in the Arabic 
Logie, 6 (e.gr.in bk. iii of the Risa- 
lah Shamsiyyah, dated about 
1250 A.D.) the syllogism ( qayas ) 
comprises only the two premises 
and not the conclusion. It may 
be added that the Arabic Logic 
of the schools of Baghdad (ninth 
century A.D.), Kufa (750 A.D.), 
and Bassora (700 A.D.) is re- 


kirti’-Sl-.lsr^fy 19H na ’ S ‘ ‘ Udd y° takara > a contemporary of Dharma- 


r* A-r Z .... oy eLiAugiriii to iinga - t 

vati (Nyaya-varttika, 1, 1, 5, p. 47, Bibliotheca indtca). 

i ’ ? e or S® Grote, in his Aristotle , vol. i, Analytica Priora, ch. vi, pp. 291-2, 
gives a lucid explanation of a sign. 

3ais -‘ :lr ^ 0 ^ e J vo1 - L Analytica Priora, ch. vi, p. 292, 
states m a footnote as follows : “ Aristotle throws in the remark [a. 24) that, when 
one premises only of the Ethymeme is enunciated, it is a sign; when the other is 

a !? d ® d v}* becomes a In tke examples given to illustrate the description 

of the Enthymeme that which belongs to the first figure has its three terms and 
two propositions specified, like a complete and regular syllogism ” 

Z™ P ub M sh ® d vuder tho name of'“ TheCogic of the 
Arabians m the Btohotheca Inmca series by Dr. A. Sprenger. 
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called by Uddyotakara para- 
mar&a 1 (syllogism) or lihga-pard - 
marsa (syllogism from a sign), 
and all the three parts combined 
together are designated as pard- 
maruia rupanumana % (a syl- 
logistic inference). Since the 
time of Uddyotakara no further 
development has been made in 
the form of the syllogistic infer- 
ence, except that the three 
parts of it have been called res- 
pectively the instrument (lea- 
rana ), operation (vydpdra), and 
consequence ( phala ). The first 
two parts (premises) combined 
together have been uniformly 
designated as pardmarSa (syllo- 
gism or enthymeme). 


puted to have been derived 
from the Organon of Aristotle, 
as taught in a developed form 
in the Syro-Persian School of 
Gundeshapur 8 in Susiana about 
350 AJD. 

According to certain Roman 
commentators 1 2 * 4 too, the pre- 
mises alone constitute the syl- 
logism. 


6. Migrations of the Logical Theories of Aristotle from Alexan- 
dria into India (175 R.C.-600 A.D.) 

Considering the antiquity of the syllogism as propounded by 
Aristotle and the close connexion that exists between it and the 
syllogism promulgated in the Hindu Logic, we may fairly con- 
clude that the latter was greatly influenced by, if not based on, 
the former. Aristotle’s works 5 were brought down to Alexandria 
(in Egypt) by Callimachus, the celebrated librarian of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus during 285-247 B.C., and it seems that copies of 
some of these works reached India through Syria, Susiana, Ractria , 
and Taxila in subsequent times. From the stages in the develop- 
ment of the syllogism in Hindu Logic, as indicated above, it will 
appear that Aristotle’s works migrated into India during three 
distinct periods. The first period extends roughly from 175 R.C. 
to 30 R.C., when the Greeks occupied the north-western parts of 


1 Tasmlt smj*fcyanug| , hito ling a paramar&o ’bhnstartha-pratipadako bhavatiti 
(NySya-vSrttlka, l, 1, 5, p. 47, Bibliotheca Indica). 

2 Tad idam antimam pratyaksam purvabhyam. Pratyaksabhyarh empty an u- 
^fhyamStyam pardmaria-rupam anumanam bhavati (Nyaya-varttika, 1, 1, 5, p. 4l>, 
Bibliotheca Indica ), 

B Vide 0. Huart’s Arabic Literature, pp, 137, 280. . . 

4 George Grot©, in his Aristotle, vol. i, Analytiea Priora, i, eh. v p. Ldb, 
Bays that Aristotle includes in a syllogism the two premises as. well as the 
conclusion. But on the same page he quotes in a footnote the opinion of Julius 
Pacius (ad, Analyt. Prior i), who said that the syllogism consisted of the two 
premisses alone and the conclusion was not a part thereof, but something dis- 
tinct and superadded. 

t Bncjclopcedia Britannica, 9th ed., voi i, p. 498. 
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India 1 and had their capital at Sakala, officially called Euthy- 
demia (modern Sialkot) in the Punjab. The work of Aristotle of 
which we find a trace in this period is the Art of Rhetoric, which 
was evidently a favourite subject of study among the Indian 
Greeks, and from which the syllogism of five members as illus- 
trated in the Caraka-samhita, referred to above, seems to have- 
been derived. It is worthy of note that the first trace in India 
of Aristotle’s syllogism is met with in a work the author of which 
was.the chirf Physician to King Kaniska, who reigned in the 
Punjab, if not exactly in the city of Sakala, at any rate near to it. 
The second period extends from about 39 B.C. to 450 A.D., when 
the Romans, masters of Alexandria, Syria, and Persia, carried 
on a brisk trade between Alexandria and India. The work of 
Aristotle which comes to our notice in this period is the Prior 
and Posterior Analytics (and possibly also the De Interpretatione), 
from which Aksapada, Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, and Dignaga 
seem to have, as shown above, borrowed the definition of some 
of the most important logical terms, the explanation of the vari- 
ous structures of the syllogism and the idea of a universal position, 
the basis of a true syllogism. The two chief among these logi- 
cians, Aksapada and Dignaga, were inhabitants of Kathiawar 
(Prabhasa) and Conjeeveram (Kanchi), which were the principal 
seaports on the eastern and western coasts of India, frequented 
by merchants and travellers from Alexandria. It is probable* 
that the Prior Analytics was widely read in those days, either in 
the original or in vernacular translation. The introduction of 
different parts of the Greek Prior Analytics into Indian Logic- 
must needs have been gradual, as these had bo be assimilated 
into and harmonized with the parts previously ingrafted into 
Indian thought and language. The third period extends from 
about 450 A.D. to 600 A.D. when the Syro-Persian school of 
Gundeshapur, 2 established in Susiana (Persia) in 350 A.D. on the 
dispersion there of some of the best works of the school of 
Alexandria, was in the height of its glory and spread its light all 
around. But it is not quite certain whether any influence was 
exerted at this period. 

I have endeavoured in the preceding pages to show that the 
works of Aristotle were very well known in India during the first 
six centuries of the Christian era. As regards the remarks of 
Cicero and Strabo, quoted by Sir A. Grant, that most of Aristotle’s 
££ writings had been lost ,” 3 I have to sbate that after the death of 
Aristotle his entire works were bought up by Callimachus 4 for the 


\ Ibid., vol. xviii, p. 599. 2 Fide Huart’s Arabic Literature, p. 137. 

3 Sir Alexander Grant’s article on Aristotle in the Encyclopedia Britannica,. 
9fch ed., vol. ii, p. 512, 

4 Encyclopedia Britannica , 9th ed., vol. i, p. 498. 
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library of Alexandria, where they were duly appreciated and 
whence they gradually spread to India and other countries. To 
■fchc scholars at Athens and Rome these works were practically 
lost, until copies of some of them reached the island of Rhodes, 
where they were edited by Andronieus in 50 B.C. Even the 
edition of Andronieus was not available in the Middle Ages to the 
Greeks and Romans, who depended for their knowledge of Aristotle 
on the Latin translation of Boethius (480-525 A.D.). But the 
original works of Aristotle seem to have been carefully preserved in 
Alexandria, and on the downfall of the Greeks and Romans they 
found their way into Syria and Persia, whence they reached the 
Arabic school of Bagdad about the beginning of the ninth century 
A.D- The original Greek texts of Aristotle’s works after these 
strange vicissitudes reached the country of their birth via Con- 
stantinople about 1204 A.D. The presumption, therefore, is that 
from the third century B.C. to 1200 A.D. Aristotle’s works were 
more extensively read and better appreciated in the East than in 
the West. 



APPENDIX C. 1 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NALANDA. 

(About BOO — 850 A.D.). 

Nalanda was a village which, is identified with modern Bara- 
gaon,® 7 miles north of Rajgir, in Behar. Though occasionally 
mentioned in the Pali literature, Nalanda was not of great im- 
portance before the rise of the Mahayana at the beginning of 
the Christian era. Nagarjuna, about BOO A.D., and Arya Deva, 
about 320 A.D., were the earliest scholars to take an interest in the 
educational institution at that village. A Brahmana named 
Suvisnu, a contemporary of Nagarjuna, is said to have estab- 
lished 108 temples there in order that the Abhidharma of the 
Mahayana might not decline. 8 About 400 A.D. the Chinese 
pilgrim, Fahian/ visited this place, which he calls “the vil- 
lage of Nalo.” , He saw there a tower which had been erected 
on the spot where Sariputra, the right-hand disciple of Buddha, 
had entered Nirvana. Early in the 7th century A.D. another 
Chinese pilgrim, the famous Hwen-thsang, visited Nalanda and 
halted 6 there 15 months to study the Sanskrit language under 
Sllabhadra. According to him 8 the site of Nalanda was origin- 
ally a mango garden which was bought by 500 merchants at 
a cost of ten crores of gold pieces and given to Buddha. 7 
After the Nirvana of Buddha, five kings, named Sakraditya, 
Buddha Gupta, Tathagata Gupta, Baladitya, and Vajra, b.uilt 
five_ Sanghar&ma or monasteries at Nalanda. A king of Central 
India established another magnificent monastery, and began to 
build round these edifices a high wall with one gate. A. long 
succession of kings continued the work of buil ding using all the 
skill of the sculptor, till at the time of Hwen-thsang in 637 A.D. 
the whole was “truly marvellous to behold.” In the estab- 
lishment were some thousands of monks, all men of great ability 
and learning. They were’ very strict in observing the rules of 
Vinaya, and were looked up to as models by all India. Learn- 
ing and discussing, they found the day too short, day and night 


.1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


From the author’s “ Indian Logic: Medieval School” (Appendix A). 
Vide Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 468. PP ' 

Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 70— 
V'ide Beal’s Fa-hian, p. 111. * 

Vide Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. x. 

V%de Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. ii, pp. 168- 

k 0en given to a Buddhist saint of a later age and 


Buddha himself. 


• 86 . 


-170. 

not 


to 
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they admonished each other j , „ , 

ino- to nerfeoti«», t , ’ ]Uniors and seniors mutually help- 

N?1-,ndn P T! • Learned men from different cities came to 
Nalanda to acquire renown, and some persons even usurped the 

name of Nalanda students in order that they mS be received 
everywhere with honour ‘ f Of t ‘ V mi & , De received 

to enter the JhoX !■' • , e from abroad who wished 

, “ t ;. schools discussion, the maioritv beaten hv the 

difficulties of the problems withdrew ■ „ a ju i ^ 
deeplv versed in old w . ; and those who were 

iwo or three l !f , modern learning were admitted, only 

some celebrated men ^. c 1 ceedm S- Hwen-thsang mentions 
some celebrated men of Nalanda, such as Dharmanala and 

Candrapala, Gunamati and Sthiramati,* Prabhamitm and Ji n , 
nntxa, and Jnanacandra and Silabhadra,. 

Another Chinese pilgrim named 1-tsing, who resided in Nalan 

!ti r wi: rr J,r baM ? 675 - 685 *#>• ^ 

v,Mx more than 000 ™’ T*? m f he monastery of Nalanda 
warn more than .5,000 resident monks. The lands in its nosses 

unon C the aUied T T& f ha , n 200 VilIag6S which had been bestowed 
upon the monastery by kings of different generations. 8 

450 A ! lt* nd iaStv« d l!" he C ^ a M Ctei 'm f a aniversifc y fr °m about 

' ’ kmg 0t Ma gadha, who built a monastery 

at Nalanda was a contemporary of the Hun king Mihirakula 

Sr2^\ ir8t 7. SakaIa . and afterwards in K&mira. Now 
Mihaakula began his reign m 515 A.D., and his contemporary, 

Baladitya must also have lived about that time. There were 

hree predecessors of Baladitya who built monasteries at Nalan- 

, °J r t3uj m» the earliest, named fkkraditya, must have reigned 

a milt 4)0 Ai) it we suppose 25 years as the average duration of 

the reign of each of them. The year 450 AJD. is then the earliest 

limit which we can roughly assign to the royal recognition of 

Nalanda. The latest limit which we know with certainty is 


** 


1 *’{**«’ ** ° n Yuan Ohwang,” voi.ii, pp. X 64— 105. 

p- :rix b aa n h d d by 

V f akakusu « I*tmng, pp. xxxiii, 65 and 154. 

* Watfcera’ 4 * On Yuan Chwang^ vol. i, p. 289. 

Journal *of* th« Raw!? ^^amSrfch^s Life of Vasubandhu,” published in the 

mi SmkK , 0 srg VtSlVS S . , ',£SSt 

X 5S,*pL T d “* “ M0 BalSditya’a (.th.r, 

b Or. D. B. Spooner observes : — 

w . as ono of the principal seats and centres of 
Buddlust culture and Buddhist learning in the Gupta period of Indian history and 
for some centuries thereafter. The precise date of its foundation as *« University ” 
ns now unknown, but from the circumstance that the Chinese pilgrim. Fa Hion, 
^ art,cu . Iar mnUon of , the place, whereas the pilgrim who followed him, 
Mieun Ilwang, describes the place at length, leads modem scholars to infer that 
it must have risen in the interval between the visits of these two, namely, some- 
where about the middle, perhaps, of the fifth century A.D. (p. 33 of the “ Annual 
report of the Arohioological Survey of India, Eastern Circle, for 1!)U>-1G. 
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750 A D., when Kamalaslla (q.v.) was the professor of Tantras at 

Nalanda. But as we read in the accounts of Vikramasila that 

there was for some time an intercourse between that university 

and Nalanda we may suppose that the latter continued to exist 
approximately until 850 A.D. b 

tv -1 A ? C0 TT dmg t0 Tibetan accounts' the quarter in which the 
hialanda University, with its grand library, was located, was called 

pharmaganja (Piety Mart). It consisted of three grand build- 

Ratnasagara,, Ratnodadhi, and Ratnaranjaka, respee- 
y. In Ratnodadhi, which was nine-storeyed there were the 
sacred scripts called Prajnaparamita-sutra, and ’ Tantrik works 
such as Samaja-guhya, etc. After the Turuska raiders had made 
incursions m Nalanda, the temples and Caityas there were re- 
paired by a sage named Mudita Bhadra. Soon after this 
Kukutasiddha minister of the king of Magadha, erected a 

rf ? p ! e at y alan da, and, while a religious sermon was being 
delivered there, two very indigent Tirthika mendicants ap? 

peared. Some naughty young novice-monks in disdain threw 
washing-water on them. This made them very angrv AfteT 

Z 12 y r s - performed a yitna, 

threw hvmg embers and ashes from the sacrificial 
pit into the Buddhist temples, etc. This produced a great con- 

is > however, said 

which it t , 0f + ? e ® u ^hist scriptures were saved by water 
S utra aid Tante^ 0 " 5 " ToWs of ^jKopiramita- 


D...‘A'S 0 1? r ! “ 92 " 1 * 1 “ 1 '™»*“ »!■ E »‘ 8 *»« Ctata. 



APPENDIX D. 1 2 

A LIST OF KINGS OF THE PALA DYNASTY OF BENGAL 

AND BEHAPv, 

( From Tibetan sources .) 

In the Tibetan books, 1 such as Pag-sam-jon-zang, Lama Tara- 
natha’s Chos-byun, etc., we find a short account of the kings of 
the Pal a dynasty of Bengal. Go Pala, the founder of the dynasty, 
lived principally in Pundra-vardhana. His successor, Deva 
Pala, annexed Varendra to his kingdom. Deva Pala’s grandson, 
Dharma Pala, conquered Magadha and annexed it to Bengal. 
Dharma Pala’s power is said to have extended in the east to the 
ocean, in the west to Delhi, in the north to Jalandhara, and in 
the south to the Vindhya ranges. It is stated that during his 
reign Santa Raksita died. Now 6anta Raksita visited Tibet 
during the reign of Thi-srong-deu-tsan in 749 A.D., and worked 
there for 13 years, that is, till 762 A.D. His death must 
therefore have taken place after 762 A.D. Dipankara Srrjnana 
alias Atisa, High-priest Vikrama§ila, who was a contemporary of 
king Nay a Pala of Magadha, visited Tibet in company with Nag- 
tsho-lotsava in 1040 A.D. during the reign of Lha-tsun-byah-chub, 
son of Lha-lama-ye-&es-hod, who held his court at Tholing in Nari. 
These facts throw a good deal of light on the dates of the Pala 
kings . 3 It is further stated that the death of Mahi Pala is 
exactly synchronous with that of the Tibetan king Khri-ral. 
Now Khri-ral (or Ral-pa-can) died in 899 A.D. 4 This fixes the 
date of the death of Mahi Pala. As the period of reign of each of 
the kings that preceded and succeeded Mahi Pala is definitely 
stated by Lama Taranatha, and also by the author of the Pag- 
sam-jon-zang, there is no difficulty in ascertaining the dates of the 
Pala kings. Proceeding in this way, we can fix the dates as 
follows 

1. Go Pala .. .. 660— 705 A.D. 

2. Deva Pala . . . . 705—753 A.D. 

3. Rasa Pala . . . . 753—765 A.D. 


1 From the author’s* Indian Logic, Medieval School ” (Appendix B). 

2 Vide Taranatha’s Gesehichte des Buddhismus, von Schiefner, pp. 202 — 252 ; 

and Pag-Ham-jon-zang, edited by Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.I.E., 
pp, 112 121. 

ft Vide the 16th volume of Kloh-rdol-gsuh-hbum, and Sarat Chandra Das’s 
** Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow,” pp. 50—76. . 

4 Vide the Chronological Table extracted from the Vaiduryakarpo m Csoma 

do Ivor os’ s Tibetan Grammar, p. 183. 
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4. 

Dharma Pala 

0 * 

765- 

- 829 A.D. 

5. 

Masu Raksita 

• • 

829- 

- 837 A.D. 

6. 

Vana Pala 

• * 

837- 

- 847 A.D. 

7. 

Mahl Pala 

• • 

847- 

— 899 A.D. 

8. 

Maha Pala 

• • 

899 — 

- 940 A.D. 

9. 

Samu Pala 1 

• • 

940- 

- 952 A.D. 

10. 

Srestha Pala or Praistha Pala 

952- 

- 955 A.D. 

11. 

Canaka 

• • 

955- 

- 983 A.D. 

12. 

Bhaya Pala 

• * 

983- 

-1015 A.D. 

13. 

Naya Pala 

• • 

1015- 

-1050 A.D. 

14. 

Amra Pala 

• • 

1050- 

-1063 A.D. 

15. 

Hasti Pala 

• * 

1063- 

-1078 A.D. 

16. 

Ksanti Pala 

• • 

1078- 

-1092 A.D. 

17. 

Rama Pala 

• * 

1092- 

-1138 A.D. 

18. 

Yaksa Pala 

• 

« • 

1138- 

-1139 A.D. 


The researches on the Pala kings, by the late Dr. Rajendra 
Lai Mitra, arrived at a conclusion which is somewhat different 
from mine. Dr. Mitra’s list of Pala kings 1 is given below : — 


X « 

Go Pala. . 

. . 855- 

- 875 A.D. 

2. 

Dharma Pala 

. . 875- 

- 895 A.D. 

3. 

Deva Pala 

. . 895- 

- 915 A.D. 

4. 

Vigraha Pala I 

. . 915- 

- 935 A.D. 

5. 

Narayana Pala 

. . 935- 

- 955 A.D. 

6. 

Raja Pala 

, . 955- 

- 975 A.D. 

7. 

.... Pala . . 

. . 795- 

- 995 A.D. 

8. 

Vigraha Pala II . . 

. . 995- 

-1015 A.D. ' 

9. 

Mahl Pala 

.. 1015- 

-1040 A.D. 

10. 

Naya Pala 

.. 1040- 

-1060 A.D. 

11. 

Vigraha Pala III . . 

.. 1060- 

-1080 A.D. 


, i t ^ e . s . am ? s as ^arayana Pala who, in the Bhagalpur plate, is 

styled 44 the lord of Anga.” ° * * 

2 Vide Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra’s 44 Indo-Aryans,” vol. ii,p. 232. 



APPENDIX E. 1 

THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OE VI KR AMASIL A. 

(About 800—1200 A.D.). 

VrhaTS^^S’- menti T e rn-u n Sanskrit Sragdharastotra-tlka, 3 
Vrhat-svayambbu-purana,* Tibetan Tangyur, 6 etc., was a great 

collegiate monastery, or rather University, founded by king 

Dharma Pala at the close of the 8th centurv A D It wa<s 

situated on a precipitous hill 8 in Behar at the right bank of 

the Ganges, possibly at Sila-samgama, now called Patharghata 

near Colgong m the Bhagalpur district. Dharmapala endowed 

the university with rich grants sufficing for the maintenance 

ot 108 resident monks besides numerous non-resident monks 

and pilgrims. At the head of the university was always a most 

learned and pious sage. Thus at the time of Dharma Pala, 

Acarya Buddha- jnana-pada directed the affairs of the univer- 

sity , and during 1034 — 1038 A.D. Dipankara or Srljfiana Atisa 

' the_auth°r’s “ Indian Logic : Medieval School ” (Appendix C) 

9 m Z, de v ' ManStl . la s Geschiehte des Buddhismus, von Sohiefner, pp. 234—242 
2o9-2Cl ; Pag-sam-j on-zang , pp. 113, 117, 118; and Sarat Chandra Das’sarthde 
, ’[°-nal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta”, vol. i, parti, pp. 10— 
~ 1 ^ 1S ^ n dian Pandits in the Land of Snow,” pp. 50 — 76. * 

6 colophon of the Sragdhara-stotra-tika runs as follows : 

Pis <1 firer ’sftfsisjyfufiarrr yr^ir^r^rfrr- 

^Nft tlfxUtflUT (Sragdhara-stotra, edited in the Bibliotheca Indica series by Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, p. 50). 

* srodit s? «rsr »UTfs?r% i 

fi(tn«/nrw stt*? wtfk ^ n 

320— 321) at SVayambhB " PUr5 “ 5 ’ edited by M ' M ' Hara ■ Prasad Sasfcri > chap, vi, 
6 Numerous Sanskrit works such as 7TI^^ Is" rf TTT - 

etc., were translated into Tibetan in the monastery of VikramaSIla, as is evident 
from the Tangyur, Rgyud, La, Folios 11— 26, 54, etc. 

., * A * * he distance of a day’s sail below Sultanganj there is a steep hill 
called PBtharghata overhanging the Ganges, which here is uttaravahim (or flows 
towards the north). This corresponds exactly with the account of VikramaSila 
in Tibetan books. There are also ruins of Buddhistic images at Pathar- 
gnats. F or its old name Silasamgama vide Franeklin’s ‘‘Sit© of Ancient Pali- 
bothra,” pp. 54-55, Appendix, p. xiii. General Cunningham ideS vita- 
masila with modern Silao, which is a small village three miles to the south of 
Bargaon (ancient NSlandS) and six miles to the north of Raigir in the subdivision 
of Behar (vide Report of the Archaeological Survey, vol. viii, p. 83). But this 
identification does not tally with the description found in Tibetan books, for th© 
Ganges never passed by Silao, nor is there any hill near to it. 
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was at its head, and Sthavira Ratnakara was the superior of 
the monastery. The famous Tibetan scholar Nag-tshul-khrims- 
rgyal-wa, better known as Nag-tsho Lotsava, who came to take 
Dlpankara Srljnana alias Atisa to Tibet, resided in the mon- 
astery of VikramaSIla for three years, 1035—1038 A.D.' Kamala- 
kulisa, N, arendra-sri- j nana , Dana Rabsita, Abhayakara Gupta. 
Subhakara Gupta, SunayakasrI, Dharmabara Santi and Sakya- 
sri Pandita also belonged to the university of VibramaSila. 
Provision was made specially for the study of grammar' 
metaphysics (including logic) and ritualistic books. On the 
walls of the university were painted images of panditas eminent 
for their learning and character. The distinguished scholars of 
the university received a diploma of “ Pandita” from the bino-s 
themselves. For instance, the distinguished logicians, Acarya 
Jetari of Varendra and Ratnavajra of Kasmira, were granted 
such a diploma. The most erudite sages were appointed to 
guard the gates of the university. These were six in number, 
each of which had to be guarded by scholars designated “ Gate- 
keepers ’ (called in Tibetan Go-srun, corresponding, perhaps 
to our Dvara-pandita). During the reign of Canaka’(855— 983 

A.D.) the undermentioned eminent logicians acted as gate- 
keepers : — 

(i) At the eastern gate .. Acarya Ratnakara Santi. 

u) At the western gate . . Vaglsvaraklrtl, of Benares. 

(.n) At the northern gate . . The famous .Naropa. 

(iv) At the southern gate . . Prajnakaramati. 

(v) At the first central gate . . Ratnavajra of Kasmira. 

(vi) At the second central gate . . Jnana-srlmitra of Gauda. 

• 

The university of VikramaSIla is said to have been destroyed 
by the Mahomedan invader Bakhtiar Khiliji 2 about 1203 A.D. 
when SakyaAri-pandita, of Kasmira , was at its head. 


1 Vide Ivlon-rdol-gsun-hbum, vol. xvi. 

p. * ** •— <»—>* 

Tu ^ k as or Mahomedans attacked Magadha several times Thus Tara- 
univeraifv ^“the end T W ^°^ as the head of the . Vtoamaffia 

drew to Itfagfdha to "f f ^ e t , west > together with 500 Turuskas, 

iuew to iviagaana to plunder. They plundered the sacrificial materia l« hnf 

into p began t0 , waI ^ a]1 Ina ]> od y t0 Acarya (Kamala Raksita) the Acarya sot 

harl =poken the mantras^ ol' W with wat^, overwhich S he 

-poken the mantras. On the spot a great and indomitable storm collected 

out of the wind came forth many black men ar mrd with a,™ Ji t VT, COIIectea > 
Turuskas; the minister himself perished spitting blood and variousVout^Jin 11 
nesses repulsed the others in such a way that n“ne oft W couW Zch theg ^ti™ 

country and a great terror came over the Tirthas and Turuskas— Taranatha’s 
Geschichte des Buddhismus, von Sehiefner, pp. 266, 261. 



APPENDIX F. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MITHILA. 

(1175—1575 A.D.). 

In the Ramayana, Mahabharata and. in Buddhistic literature, 
, , . . Mithila or Tirhut figures as a renowned king- 

hut. dom. Mithila was protected on the north 

by the impenetrable jungles of the Hima- 
layas. On the other three sides the three rivers Gandaki, Ganges 
and Kausaki 1 surrounded it, while the land itself is intersected 
by small rivers. On account of the natural protection, Tirhut 
was not attacked by foreign invaders frequently though ’we hear 
that in the 13th century it was attacked by the ninth Malik Izzud- 
din-Tughril (1233—1244 A.D.) IVhen Vijaya Sen was reigning 
in Bengal, Nanyadeva 2 of the Karnatak dynasty was ruling 
in Mithila in 1097 A.D. He was defeated by king Vijaya 3 
from whom again Nanyadeva’s son, Gangadeva, recovered Mithila. 
Nanyadeva reigned for 36 years and died in 1125 A.D. He was 
succeeded by Gangadeva. He was succeeded by his son, Xri- 
simhadeva. The kings that succeeded Nrsimhadeva were’ Ram 
Simha, Sakti Simha, BhQpati Simha and Hara Simha. Their reign 
comprised 216 years. Roughly speaking the Karnata dynasty 
reigned from 1150— 1395 A.D. Then the Kamesvara dynasty suc- 
ceeded whose reign extended from 1350-1515 A.D. They are (1) 
KameSvara, (2) Bhaglsvara, (3) Ganesvara, (4) Vlsimhadeva (5) 
Kirtisimha. (6) Bhavasimhadeva, (7) Devasimha, (8) Siva simha, 
(9) Padmasimha, (10) Harasimhadeva, (11) Nrsimba or Nara- 
simha, (12) Dhlrasimha, (13) Bhairava, (14) Ramabhadradeva, 
(15) Laksminathadeva. Then followed Mahesvara Thakkura, who 
founded a line of Rajas in 1556, during the time of Emperor Akbar 


_ 1 History of Mithila during the pre-Mughal period and History of 1ST avy a- 
Nyaya and Smpit, November and December, 1915. Rai Monmohan Chakra- 
varti Bahadur; vide also University of Nadia by Satis Chandra Vidya- 
fohusana. 

rb'lfU’V fk^t 

nr il 

Vide the Rock Edicts on the ruined walls of the ancient fort of Simraon. 

3 fJnc: 

^Hn^^irflsrsr wry: i 
1 * 

Deopara Vijaya Sen Inscription. 
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which has continued up to the present time. Most of the later 
productions of Mithila appeared in these periods. 

The Modern School of Nyaya commenced with GahgeSa on the 
eve of the 12th century. Similar is the case with Smrti writers 
who began with Grahesivara in the 1 3th century. 

The most important scholar of the Kamesvara period is 

Writers of the Mithila f a g addliara besides writing commen- 

in modern times, taries on a variety of subjects, such as the 

Gita, Devlmahatmya, Meghaduta, Gita 
Govinda and Malatx Madhava and others, wrote original trea- 
tises on erotics (Rasika Sarvasva, Sanglta Sarvasva). The next is 
Vidyapati whose name is associated with Maithili songs or Padavali 
generally. His works stirred up the later Vaisnava writers of 
Bengal. The next scholar to be mentioned is 6afikara Mi§ra. His 
works on the Vaiiesika and the Nyaya are of high value. His 
other works on Smrti are also of great value. 

The . next, scholar of great importance is Vacaspati Mi§ra 
who flourished in the time of Bhairavendra and Ramabhadra and 
wrote mainly on the Smrti. But the great influence of the age did 
not spare him and he wrote also on Nyaya. His works on the 
latter subject are the Nyaya-sutradhara, Khandana-khanda- 
dhara and the Anumana-khanda-tlka, his other works being the 
Nlti-cintamani, a work on the morals. 

Many other scholars flourished at this time. But they are 
overshadowed by the glory and achievements of the scholars 
named above. It was an age of great scholastic activities. The 
glory of Mithila was at its height, and its fame spread throughout 
all centres of oriental learning in India. 

, Thus Mithila was the principal seat of Hindu learning in the 
I3th, 1 4th and 15th centuries A.D. and was the resort of a large 
number of students who flocked there from all parts of India to 
study specially Logic or Nyaya philosophy. 1 


tion edW Jt w - d ? Slr I d "° a . tl0n ln Mithila had to undergo an examina- 
n 'T;l d 0 ^ edI f Examination, galaka-pariksa. They were asked to explain the 

part of f hook b 3 d(? need ®‘ thls wa y the y had to show their skill in any 
Mi thilS Uni vers "t Aft “ paasui ® the examination they received the diploma of the 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NADIA. 

(1575-1920 A.D.). 

Navadvlpa, which is popularly known as Nadia, is a small 

Situation of Nadia. tow * fo .Bengal situated on the river Bha- 

girathi (Ganges) at the point of its junction 

ahgl. It occupies the north-western part of the 
Gangetie delta and literally signifies “ a new' isle,” Once it was 
very important centre through which trade was carried on by 
’'haglrathi between Saptagrama (a port on the river Sara- 
31 , a little to the north-west of Hugh and nearly 15 krosas 
south of Nadia) and the United Provinces and by the Jalahgl 
between Saptagrama and Eastern Bengal. 

Nearly four miles to the east of the modern town of Nad^a there 

is a small village called Suvarna-vihara 
(golden hermitage) which is often pointed 
out as the place where the Buddhist Kings 
dynasty used to reside in the days of yore, when 
a branch of the Bhagirathi, flowing from the north of the modern 
village Mayilpur , rolled below the hermitage. Even now the 
ruins of the ancient buildings can be found here and there, silently 
testifying to the former grandeur of the place. The decaying 
stone column and fragments found here bear clearly the architect 
tural designs of Buddhist India, which may be taken as proof that 
place was once a temporary resort of the Pala Kings. Relying 

existence of Nadia can be traced back to the 


TmcoH of tho 
Ivitum in Nadia. 


HtatuM of a town under 


But, practically speaking, Nadia was unknown in history until 

it rose to importance for the first time in 
Nadia rowed to the x()63 A.D. (or rather about 1106 AD.) 

when, according to a local legend cited in 
the Imperial Gazetteer 1 of India and Statis- 
Account of Bengal * it was selected by Maharaja Laksmana 
a of Gauda 8 as the place of his residence in consideration ot 
sanctity of the Bhagirathi flowing by it. The rums o ue 
palace of Laksmana Sena are still extant in Nadia at the sou r 

Bilpukur and north of the village Samudragacta 


1 W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazeteer of India, Vol. VI I-P- 1 *' 

s W. W. Hunter's Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. II , p. i^ and u38 

* Laksmana Sena is said to have reigned in Bengal Lai Mitra’s 
A.D. For the data of the kings of the Sena dynasty, mdc Raj . 
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between the Bhaglrathi and Jalangi. About a mile to the nor h- 
east of Nadia there is a tank called Ballala Dighi which is said to 
have been dug by Laksmana Sena to commemorate the name ot 

his father, the famous Ballala Sena. # _ _ i- + +U 

Laksmana Sena (1106-1138 A.D.), who raised Nadia to the 

status of a town, is said to have been a 
The Court of Laksmana (rrea ^ ] ler0; -whose prime minister was Hala- 
Sena - yudha, the renowned author of Brahmana- 

sarvasva, Smrti-sarvasva, Mimamsa-sarvasva, and Nyaya-sarvasva. 
The court of Laksmana Sena was also adorned by Pasupai, 
the eldest brother of Halayudha, who wrote a treatise on U-inclu 
ceremonials called P asupa ti-paddhati ; SulapanI t.ie repu e au x>r 
of Smrti-viveka, Jayadeva, a native of Kendabdva, Birbhum and 
the weil-known author of Gitagovinda ; Dhoyi, the author of Pavana- 
duta ; and Umapati, the poet who made “ language to sprout m 
luxuriant foliage ” — all these flourished in the court of Laksmana 

Though Laksmana Sena resided in N adia, he greatly embellished 

the city of Gauda , which was the capital 
Nadia conquered by Bengal at that time and was called Lak- 
the Mahomedans. smanavati or Lakhnanti after his name. 

Laksmana Sena was succeeded by Madhava Sena (1138-39) 
KeSava Sena (1139) and Laksmaneya Sena alias Asoka Sena, (1 1 39- 
1205 A.D.) The last king named Laksmaneya, designated by 
Mahomedan writers as Laksmaniya, was overthrown by Maham- 
mad Bakhtiar Khiliji and was forced to run away to Vikrama- 
pura in Eastern Bengal about 1197 A.D. Bakhtiar Khilip who 
marched with his troops from Behar to Nadia plundered tii 
latter town, and placing a Kazi there to look after its internal 
administration, himself proceeded to Gauda which he conquered 
Subduing Gauda he chose it as the capital of whole Bcn e 
which he ruled up to 1200 A.D. The Mahomedans ruled Bengal 
from 1198 to 1757 A.D., when the battle of Plassey took place and 

the country came into the possession of the ^British. Niadia 

During the Mahomedan rule from 1198 to 1757 _A.D., Nadia 

became the greatest centre of Hindu learn 
The nucleus of a Uni- Bengal. In the 15th century A.D. 

vexsity at Nadia. th | nucleu g of a university was formed 

here. It is not known how much aid was directly given by the 
Mahomedan rulers towards the formation of this university, but i 
cannot be denied that their having expelled the Buddhists from e y 
corner of Bengal and having stood as safeguards agams a 


i Batu Dasa was the general of the army of Lak|amana Sena. His son, 
Sridhara'Dasa, who wrote a book named Sadukti-karnamj-ta m 1209 A.D., has 
mentioned many of the learned men of his time. 
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ei g n invaders, enabled the Braknianas to lay the foundation of 
this new university on strictly orthodox Hindu principles. 

Before the rise of the Nadia University in Bengal there were 

Decay of the univer- ^ vo ^ous Universities in Behar, viz. the 
si ties of Vikrama^ila and University of Vikrama§ila and 

the Brahmanic University of Mithila. Vik- 
_ ramasila (is said to have been burnt and 
destroyed by Bakhtiar Khiliji about 1198 A.D., when he marched 
from Behar towards Nadia, while the glory of the University of 
Mithila was extinguished by the energy of the rising scholars of 
Nadia. Mithila, which was a principal seat of Hindu learnin" in 
the 14th century A.D., was the resort of a large number of students 
who flocked there from all parts of India to study specially the 
Nyaya philosophy (Logic). Knowing her importance Mithila 
guarded with extreme care and even jealousy her own teachings and 
did not permit any student to take away from any tol 1 any logical 
book or even notes of the lectures delivered there. Students were 
allowed to go away only with their diplomas. This rule was a great 
obstacle to the study and teaching of Logic outside Mithila. This 
great inconvenience was at last removed by Raghunata Siromani 
of Nadia, as already related in his life. 

Raghunatha Siromani of immortal memory founded in the 

The chair of Logic in ° f a s P eci ^ C ^ air of Lo g ic 

the Nadia University. which has since been occupied by the best 

and foremost logicians of Bengal. Ability 

to write works of original merit did not alone constitute the sole 

and sufficient qualification of an occupant of the chair, but an 

exceptional dialectical skill was regarded to be the sine quct tioyi foT 

the candidate. Accordingly it was only those who in a large 

assembly of scholars could effectively silence their opponents in 

open debate, could with any chance of success lay a claim to the 

chair. The Nadia University has produced numerous logicians of 

eminence since the time of Raghunatha Siromani, who was the 


1 A tol consists generally of a thatched chamber in which the Pandit and the 
class meet, and a collection of mud hovels round a quadrangle, in which the stud- 
ents live in the simplest manner. Each student has his own hut, in which there is 
scarcely any furniture except his brass water-pot and mat. A student remains at 
the tol often for eight or ten years, according to whether he is studying law or logic. 
The Pandit does not always live at the tol , but comes every day on which study 
takes place, from an early hour till sunset. The huts are built and repaired at his 
expense. No fees are charged, and until recent years the Pandit even helped to 
provide his pupils with food and clothing. He himself obtained the necessary 
funds by grants and by the presents which his fame as a teacher ensured to 
him at religious ceremonies. The usual number of students in a tol is about 
twenty-five, though there may be more. These in most cases have no means of 
subsistence. The teacher provides them with shelter and free tuition, and food 
and clothes they obtain from him and also from shopkeepers and landholders and 
by begging at the chief festivals. 

( “ Ancient Indian Education ” by Rev. E. E. Keay, p. 52.) 
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founder and first occupant of the Chair of Logic. During recent 
times the following were the senior logicians of Bengal ; ° 

(1) Harirama Tarka-siddhanta (about 1730 A.D.). 

(2) Ramanarayana Tarka-pancanana (about 1760 A.D.). 

(3) Buno Ramanatha (probably 1770). 

(4) Krsnakanta Vidyavagisa (probably 1780 A.D.). 

(5) Sankara Tar ka vagina (about 1800 A.D.). 

(6) Sivanatha Vidyavacaspai (1810 A.D.). 


This last mentioned gentleman was son of Sankara Tarkavagisa 
and exhibited his dialectic skill in a debate with the famous 
Jagannatha Tarka-pancanana of Bansberia. He was succeeded by 

(7) Kaslnatha Cudamani (about 1820 A.D.). 

(8) Dandi (about 1830 A.D.). 

(9) Srlrama-Siromani— (author of Padartha-tattva). 


(10) Madhava Tarka-siddhanta (about 1850 A. D.) was origin- 
ally a court Pandit of Naldanga, but subsequently came to settle at 
Nadia He was the author of a commentary called Subodha on 
the Padartha-tattva. He was succeeded by 

ill; Haramohan Cudamani, author of Samanva-laksana 
who was a contemporary of Madhava Tarkasiddhanta and Pra- 
sanna 1 arkaratna (1870 A.D.) Principal and founder of Paka-tol. 
About this time Golakanatha Nvayaratna (about 1854 A D ) was 
a great logician. ‘ 


Pandit Harinatha Tarka-siddhanta, who died in 1890 A.D. 
was a logician of high order, though not the senior logician.' 
Subsequently Mahamahopadhyaya Bhuvanamohana Vidyaratna 
j^amahopadhyaya Rajakrsna Tarkapancanana, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Jadunatha Sarvabhauma and Mahamahopadhyaya Ka- 
mikhyanatha Tarkavagisa became the senior logicians. 

I happened to be present at the Council of debate, held at 

Rajbati, N adia, in which Mahamahopadhya- 
ya Rajakrsna Tarkapancanana was de- 
clared the senior logician in 1 894 A.D. The 
Jadunatha Sarvabhauma. The Maharaja 
of Nadia opened the debate in the presence 
j -v ,, , , . °* Pandits and Professors, which was to 

debated^er^m fmV™, candidates. The questions to be 
Nirvana fsToiftle™ iS rfrbirth! " “Whether 

Mahamahopadhyaya Jadunatha Sarvabhauma whose erudi- 
P^-v a ^r.v, er i ergy were ‘manifest to all and commanded the respect of 

dlbSe Wp r ; t0 take U P the questions and lead the 

from pwvI a t ed the , qu f st . 10ns thoroughly and answered them 

an P °l ! P T .° f VieW ‘ But his ex POsition was of such 

abstruse character that it was only the experts who could follow 


Competition for the 
Chair of Nygya. 

rival candidate was 
Kisitlsnacandra Ray. 
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him. Then came the turn of Mahamahopadhyaya Rajakrsna 


Tarkapancanana, who took up the same questions and explained 
them fully, steadily and clearly. He elucidated each difficult 
word and that so thoroughly and clearly that every point in the 
argument was driven home to the audience. He then assailed the 
arguments put forward by his rival and thoroughly exposed his 
hasty exposition. Mahamahopadhyaya Rajakrsna, in recognition 
of his lucid exposition and convincing logic, was declared senior 
logician by the Council. 

In Smrti there is a chair 1 of the Senior Smarta (Jurist), which 


Chair of Smriti. 


was inaugurated by Raghunandana, the most 
famous jurist of his time. Raghunandana 


flourished in the sixteenth century A.D. His Jyoti§-tattva was 
compiled in 1489 Saka or 1567 A.D. After him there flourished 
Srikrsna Sarvabhauma, Srikrsna Tarkalahkara, Gopala Nyaya- 
lankaYa, Daitya Bire^vara and Ramananda Vacaspabi, Bxre- 
§vara Nyayapancanana, Krsnakanta Vidyavagl§a, Laksmikanta 
Nyayabhusana, Brajanatha Vidyaratna, Mathuranatha Padaratna, 
Lalmohan Vidya vagina, &ivanatha Vacaspati, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Krsnanatha Nyayapancanana and Jogendranatha Smrtitlrtha. 

Tantrik studies flourished under Krsnananda AgamvagiSa and 


his followers. 


A chair of astronomy was established in Nadia a long time 


Chair of Astronomy. 


ago. As late as 1718 A.D. there was born 
in Gargya gotra an astronomer named 


Ramarudra Vidyanidhi who was the author of Jyotisa-sara-sangraha 
and Court-Pandit of Pancakota. Prom the time of Maharaj 


Krsnacandra Roy, Ramarudra Vidyanidhi, who is related by 
blood with the compiler of this work, was also a Court-Pandit to 
the Raj-family of Krishnagar. He and his successors, Ramakrjna 
Vidvamani, Prananatlia Vidyabharana, Ramajaya Siromani, Srl- 
dama Vidyabhusana, Tarinicharana Vidyavagi§a, Durgadasa Vidya- 
ratna and Pandit BiSvambhara Jyotisarnava successively held the 
chair of senior astronomer in Nadia. Almanacs were prepared by 
them, which were supplied to the Nawab’s Court in Murshidabad as 
well as to the East India Company, the Supreme Court, the High 
Court, the Bengal Government, etc. Pandit VisveSvara Jyotisarna- 
va, the brother of the compiler of this work, was the last senior 
astronomer, who supplied almanacs to the High Court, etc. The 
Navadvipa Panjika under the imprimatur of Nava-dvlpadhipate- 
ranujnaya is accepted by all the landholders of Bengal. 


I Vide Navadvipa Mahima, by Kanti Chandra Rarhi and “ Nadia Kahini,’' 
by Kumudanath Mullick. 
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THE TASHI LAMA’S VISIT TO INDIA. 


During the year 1905, His Holiness the Tashi Lama, ae- 
m T , , . cepted the invitation of the Government 

palty of India t0 be P^sent at the reception to be 

held by their Royal Highnesses, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. With full staff His Holiness left Shigatse 
for India early in November (8th Nov.). The Government of 
India made ample provision for the reception and escort of the 
party. Accordingly Captain W. F. O’Connor, C.I.E., British 
Trade Agent, Gyantse (Tibet), Captain R. Steen, I.M.S., Medical 
Officer, Gyantse, Maharaj Kumar Sidkyong Tulku, C.I.E. of Sikkim, 
Professor Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana of the Presidency College^ 
were deputed by the Government of India to receive the party. 

In addition to this about sixty Lamas and laymen accompanied 
the party. From Shigatse to Darjeeling, the Tashi Lama travelled 
by easy stages halting at various stations. At Gangtok His 
Holiness and his followers were the guests of the Maharaja of 
Sikkim who placed his palace at their disposal. The party then 
started for Darjeeling. Great was the excitement when the partv 
arrived there about afternoon on Wednesday, the 29th November, 
1905. Crowds went out to meet him. At Jalapahar and Ghoom ’ 
the Bhutias prostrated themselves as he passed, touching his gar- 
ments and even his baggage to receive a blessing. Special arrange- 
ments were made at the Drumdruid Hotel, and His Holiness was 
received with a Tibetan salutation. The party started for Kur- 
seong by a special train and a special trolly conveyed His Holi- 
ness to Siliguri where he was joined by Professor Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana. At Siliguri, all round the camp lay camps of 
devout Bhutias, who, clad in their motley dress, had ridden in 
for miles to pay their respects to the Lama. His Holiness and 
suite arrived at Rawalpindi on the 7th December at 2-30 p.m. and 
on the same day His Holiness had an audience with His Royal 
Highness the Prince and Princess of Wales. On the 10th 
December, 9-30 a.m. His Holiness left for Taxila, called in Tibetan 
Do-Jog, about 26 miles north of Rawalpindi, whence he started for 
Agra, which place he reached on 11th December. About five 
days after, 16th December, the party arrived at Benares where he 
was accommodated in the Hotel de Paris. On the same day the 
Lama visited the Buddhist ruins of Sarnath about 4 miles north 

Tashi Lama in India. Benares. Here, on the 18th December, 

Captain O’Connor accompanied by Professor 
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^atis Chandra Vidyabhusana and the tutor of the Lama went to 
the Government College to make a preliminary examination of the 
Brahminic Sanskrit manuscripts, copies of which had already been 
translated into Tibetan at various dates between 629 A.D. and 
1400 A.D. At 4 p.m. the Tashi Lama, together with his minister 
and the Maharaj Rumar of Sikkim, visited the College and examined 
the various Sanskrit manuscripts. The party started for Buddha 
Gaya where His Holiness was a guest of the Mahant. On the 20th 
December Captain 0 ’Connor , accompanied by Professor Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana and others, made a preliminary inspection 
of the sacred sites in Buddha Gaya. The Tashi. Lama offered his 
worship to the Bodhi tree and the image of Buddha on the 21st 
December, one of the most auspicious days according to the Tibetan 
calendar . On entering the sacred shrine His Holiness bowed down 
before the great image and sat down himself. An hour after His 
Holiness came out of the temple and changed his dress for a 
yellow one and sat in meditation- in the vaijrdsana under the 
Bodhi tree for about three hours from 9 a m. to 12 a.m., while his 
numerous devotees stood round him in deep silence. At noon the 
Lama opened his eyes and received ovations and gifts from 
his followers. 

The Tashi Lama left Buddha Gaya at 10 p.m. on the 25th 
December and reached Calcutta by a special train on the 26th 
at 7-30 a.m. He was greeted by a salute of 17 guns and was 
received by the Aide-de-Camp of the Viceroy. His Holiness was 
accommodated at Hastings House and was a guest of the 
Government of India. On the 2nd January His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales received a state visit from the Tashi Lama. 
His Highness appeared before the heir-apparent of the Imperial 
throne of Great Britain in all the dignity of his high place and made 
offerings to His Royal Highness. From the 5th to the 11th January, 
His Holiness attended the garden party at the Government House, 
witnessed illuminations and was greatly delighted with all he saw. 
His Holiness also received their Royal Highnesses when they paid 
their return visit. On the 1 1th January, His Holiness left Calcutta, 
and, on the eve of his departure, in appreciation of the great 
assistance rendered by Professor Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
presented to him the Khatag or complimentary silken scarf. The 
departure was public and was honoured by 17 guns. 

Captain O’Connor accompanied His Holiness up to Siligari 
r , , . r , t , and Lieutenant Bailey accompanied the 

l8Bhl Laraa 4 doportoe - Lama all the way up to Shigatse. On the 
way back His Holiness was hospitably received at Chumbi. The 
party reached Gyantse on the 3rd February. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO LABRANG, PAMIYANG- 

CHI AND PADANG1. 


Having being associated with Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 

° Das, C.I.E., in the compilation of the 
Tibetan Dictionary, I heard of the fame of 


Journey to Labrang. 


Teesta Bridge, 


Labrang and Pamiyangchi as two old monasteries. 

About 1907 1 learnt that there were two block prints of the 
Bstan h-gyur and Bka h-gyur at Labrang and Pamiyangchi and I 
undertook my journey there with the express purpose of examin- 
ing the manuscripts and endeavouring to extend the knowledge of 
Sanskrit through the study of the Tibetan. 

I started "with credentials, from Mr. (afterwards Sir) A. 

Earle, Director of Public Instruction, Ben- 
gal, and Mr. C. H. Bompas, I.C.S., Deputy 
Commissioner of Darjeeling. On the 31st May, 1907, 1 left Darjee- 
ling at 10 a.m. At the time of my departure from my residence 
at Darjeeling Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das came to see me, 
offering me a dozen of oranges and a lantern. He said, “ Accept 
these as a traveller’s humble gifts.” I received them with delight 
and found them very useful on the way. , 

Riding a distance of about 22 miles I arrived in the evening 
at the Teesta Bridge. This is a very important frontier station 
between Tibet, Sikkim, and India, and through it the British 
mission passed to Lhasa in 1903-04. There is a magnificent 
bridge over the river Teesta and there is a small bazar where 
edibles are procurable I was welcomed here by the Deputy Forest 
Ranger, who accommodated me in the upper flat of a new building 
erected by a Marwari trader in the centre of the bazar. Within 
a mile of the bazar there is a Triveni junction, where the 
Eangeet and another river flow into the Teesta. Nepalese and other 
hillmen attach great sanctity to these junctions, where they 
wash themselves every year at Pous Sankranti (about the middle 
of January). On this occasion they sacrifice goats and sheep and 
hold a fair which continues for three days. Teesta Bridge is a very 
charming place surrounded by hills and dales. 

In the morning of 1st June, I left the Teesta Bridge Valley 

and following up the course of the river 
Rung-Po. Teesta, by the Tibetan trade route, I 

arrived in the evening at the Rung-Po Valley. It is fifteen miles to 
the north of Teesta Bridge and is situated on the river Rung-Po, 
on which there is an artistic drawbridge. The source of the river, 
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according to local information, lies on a snow-covered lake at 
Phan. The Rung -P„ Valley commands a ve^c^ois 't 

Tke l n ,!!!!i im ° n i the TZ. t0 . the territory of the Grand Lama, 
h musical rippling of the river and the artless beauty of the 

.nils surrounding the valley are imposing and impressive. The 

grandeur of the landscape, specially in the evening, can better be 
imagined than described. 

There are very few human habitations here still there is a 
bazar where rice, dal, ghee and even potatoes are available 
Besides there are a post office, a telegraph office, a medical 

g’TgT’ a , po ice stat ion and an excise patrol and a magnificent 
Jjak Bungalow all testifying to the great importance of the 
place. 

k. » 

In the morning of 2nd June I left Rung-Po Valley for Gano- 

Gangtok. tok - The river R ™g~Po falls into the 

Teesta at a place called Bhotang which is 
about a mile down the Rung-Po Valley. Again following up the 
couise of the river Teesta, I arrived at a place called Singdom which 
is 7 miles up the Rung-Po Valley. Here there is a magnificent 
bridge over a small river which flowing from upper Sikkim, 
empties itself into the Teesta. Bidding farewell to my old friend 
the Teesta— I pursued this new river which took me to a place 
called Khola Bridge, 12 miles north of Rung-Po Valley. This 
place derives its name from the beautiful bridge which is supported 
S.)y a spring* Crossing this and several other bridges and passing 
through hills and dales, I arrived in the evening at Gangtok, 27 miles 
north of Rung-Po Valley. It is the present capital of Sikkirn, 
situated on the peak of a hill girt by two rivers on its sides. 
There is a good road from Gangtok. The good-natured Maharaja 
>f Sikkim and the intelligent Maharani are both very much inter- 
ested in Buddhism and showed me the kindest consideration. 

Mr. J. C. White, C.X.E., Political Resident of Sikkim, to 
whom I was already known in connection with the Tashi Lama's 
pilgrimage in India, received me very kindly and gave me letters 
of introduction to the Lamas at Labrang and Phodang, a copy of 
it is given below : — 

OJST^crj | 

— — — - - ■— 

rjC-e^sr«Fi]5r 


'zix 

^0 


sS 
'CV Cn 


Os CN *“S QS — s, -V—'CsCs — v— ' OS 


"S 


cyji*r3^* yjjswr gpi 
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jg*apT| *pi| 


Pass-Pout. 

From 

War a Sahib, 

Political Resident of Sikkim. 

To 

The Council of Monks, 

Labrang. 

Communication : 

Now from here Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana is going to Labrang to see and 
examine Bstan-h-gyur, how much of it is there. For that purpose the Lamas 
must let him read the Puthis. Moreover whatever assistance he wants must be 
given. In this direction keep your heart — I request. 

Fire sheep year, fourth month, date 25th, from Gangtok Kufchi sent letter from 

Wara Sahib, 

Political Resident, Sikkim , 

1907 

(Sd.) G. J. White, 

Political Officer. 
Gangtok, 4th June, 1907. 




A similar letter was written to the Phodang Lama’s monas- 
tery. 

I got this letter at about 2 p.m. and started in the company 

of my attendants towards Labrang. The 
Hospitality of a ady. wea ther that day was extremely foul and 

some inhabitants of Sikkim advised us not to set out that after- 
noon. But as the time at our disposal was rather short, and 
we could ill afford to lose even a single day, we felt constrained 
to start that very afternoon, even in the face of the stormy wea- 
ther. We had not gone far when the sky began to pour forth in 
torrents. Taking the reins of the horse in one hand and the 
umbrella in the other we tried to brave the elemental frowns as 
best as we could. But we got terribly drenched and thoroughly 
exhausted after a short time, and to our consternation we saw the 
shades of the evening were falling fast. Swiftly we rode on but 
no trace of human habitation was to be found. At last the dark- 
ness of the night made it absolutely impossible for us to keep the 
horses on the roads, and every moment they began to stumble. 
Thoroughly exhausted and horribly frightened, we looked for 
human abodes but none could be found — it was dreary and desolate 
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all around. We saw one or two lights on the wav but we could 
never reach them, they seemed ever so far off and twinkled more 
like will-o’-the-wisp At last at about 11 we saw the unmistakable 
glow of a lamp, coming out from a humble cottage. The Lama, 
who was our guide and interpreter, knocked at the door, but the 
inmate would not open the door easily. “ Are these ghosts or 
elves that come to me at so late an hour in the night % 5 ’ That 
was the first murmur that reached our ears, and we came to know 
that it was a woman that spoke. We had no breath to argue with 


her. We begged and implored, and to our relief the door flew open 
and we saw she was preparing barley flour then. She received us 
very hospitably and gave us plenty of milk she had kept reserved 
for selling in the following morning. Our cook got this milk pro- 
perly warmed on the fire and some of our attendants prepared tea 
with it. I drank a quantity of milk and felt somewhat refreshed. 
She supplied us with water which she kept in very big bamboos 
from which the soft portions had been carefully scooped out. 
These bamboos contained enough water for us to cleanse our 
hands and feet, etc. We learnt from her that her son was a Thapa 
Lama that is, one who is dedicated to the service of the church, 
which he serves for six days in the week, and is also allowed to 
keep his connection with his home to which he is allowed to return 
on the seventh day. Next morning we were going to take leave 
of her when she insisted on my divining some future truth with 
regard to her son. The inhabitants of the place have no other 
conception of a scholar than as an astrologer and a physician. 
Learning that I was a scholar, she had inferred that ipso facto I 
knew divination and pressed me with importunity to let her know 
whether her son was to be blessed with a child or not. I found 
myself in a queer position. I looked at the palm of her handstand 
said: “ Your object will be fulfilled by the grace of Buddha whom 

vou will adore with devotion for two years.” . 

Then we took leave of her and arrived in the morning or the 
4th at the Labrang Monastery. Subsequently I visited Phodang, 


which is only one mile from Labrang. 

Labrang, which is 77 miles north of Darjeeling, is situated on 

a beautiful hill overlooking the snowy range 
Labrang and Phodang. of ]£k an g r p There is an old monastery be- 
longing to the oldest religious sect of Tibet, named Nying-ma-pa 
or the unreformed sect. It contains images of Buddha, o 
vas and saints, and a very large collection of the Tibetan Budd & 
manuscripts and block prints including the encyclopaedias of the 

Kangyur and the Tangyur. ^ 

Phodang is nearly a mile below Labrang. Here, _ > ' , 

an old monastery (which is being reconstructed) Won^ug to the 
Karma-pa sect o{ Tibet. This monastery is said to have been 
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founded in 1725 A.D. by the then Maharaja of Sikhim who 
visited the headquarters of the Karma-pa sect in the north of 
Lhasa and was asked by the head of that sect to establish some 
Karma-pa. monasteries in Sikkim. In the Phodang monastery 
too there are numerous images and books, but the Tangyur is not 
to be found here. It is surprising to find that the veneration 
shown here by Lamas to Buddha is not so great as that shown to 
Karma-pa, the founder of the sect. Karma-pa’s image adorns the 
very centre of the sanctuary, while on his left side is the 
image of the Indian saint Pe-ma-jungne (called in Sanskrit Padma- 
sambhava) who founded Lamaism in Tibet about 747 A.D. To 
his left is the image of Sakya-Thub-pa or Buddha, who preached 
the doctrine of Nirvana nearly 2,400 years ago. There are images 
of such saints as Srid-du-rim-po-che, Chong-kha-pa, Gye-chag-rim- 
po-che and others. 

I examined a considerable portion of the manuscripts and block 
prints at Labrang where the Lamas gave me all possible help in 
the matter. I could not stay there for more than a week because 
the provisions I carried from Darjeeling and Gangtok were all 
exhausted. At Phodang and Labrang very few edibles are available , 
even rice, salt and oil are not obtainable there. The people pass 
their days round their blazing hearth and depend entirely upon 
tsam-pa or flour from the parched barley. A dish of bamboo 
offshoot being regarded as a great delicacy. Their only luxury 
is tea nnmixed with milk or sugar. The Marwaris, whom one 
can see in almost every hill or wood where there are three or 
four householders or coolies, have totally failed in their enterprise 
here. I heard that a Marwari retail-dealer had once set up a 

small shop here, but finding demand of no kind had to break 
it up. 

Both Phodang and Labrang are ‘solitary places almost aban- 
doned by men. On the way from Gangtok to Labrang — a distance 
of thirteen miles — I found no human habitation and came across 
only three cowherds who had come from distant villages to graze 
their cs.ttle. Sikkim is very thinly populated. I asked an old man 
at Labrang why the road from Gangtok to that place was bad and 
there were no shops. The reply was: -because no Englishman 
treads the path. ^ There are very few people here. Our only hope 
is that with the increase of population in the plains men might 
revert to the hills to make them comfortable.” 

I passed a week at Phodang and Labrang very happily. I 

have never seen people more simple or more charitable than the 
Lamas there. 

Sikhim was inhabited by Lepchas who were a mild pastoral 

Sikhim Monasteries. race without any settled government. Bud- 
dhism was unknown in the country and the 
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only creed thao seems to have prevailed was Bon which was a 
kind of devil worship. Sikkim emerges into the ken of history in 
1641 A.D., when a man named Phun-tshog-nam-gyal, supposed to 
be of Tibetan origin, was, in fulfilment of a prophecy, made king 
by Lha-tsun-ehen-po and two other learned priests who had come 
from Tibet to spread Lamaism. By efforts of the priests and 
their followers and patronage of the king and his successors Bud- 
dhism or rather Lamaism, was firmly established and became the 

Sikkim. People from Tibet, Bhutan, China, 
Mongolia and Nepal migrated to Sikkim and were mixed up with the 
Lepchas to give rise to a new race called Bhuteas. They profess 
Lamaism and have built numerous monasteries, temples, chatty as. 
etc. The Tibetan term for a monastery is gompa , meaning a 
solitary place or hermitage. There are 35 monasteries in Sikkim 
of which Sang-ngag-tsi-ling , Pamiangchi, Tashiding, Phodang and 
Labrang are the chief. These were visited by the writer of this 
both during his travels in Sikkim in June 1907 and October 1908, 
Sang-ngag tsi-ling, 47 miles west of Gantok and founded in 
1697 A.D., is a most democratic institution which is open to 
all classes of Tibetans, Lepchas, Limbus, etc., both male and 
female. It consists of several two-storeyed stone-buildings with 
a spacious quadrangle and the largest collection of curios and 
arts. Pamiangchi, facing the Kanchanjangha peaks and founded 
in 1 705 A. I)., is an aristocratic institution whose gates are shut 
against women and which is supposed to be managed by celibate 
monks of pure Tibetan race. It has lately been reconstructed 
and consists of a grand three-storeyed stone building. Tashiding, 
situated on the confluence of the rivers Rathong and Rungeet, was 
founded in 1716 A.D. It is the holiest place resorted, to by pil- 
grims from all quarters. Phodang, 13 miles north-east of Gangtok 
and facing the snow of Khangri, was founded in 1740 A.D. on 
the site once occupied by the fort of the Bhutanese invaders. 
All its Head Lamas were disturbed by evil spirits that appeared 
in the shapes of scorpions, rock-snakes, etc., until one named Dum- 
chot totally destroyed them by his magic powers. The monastery 
lias recently been rebuilt, and its Head Lama 1 li m y 

visit was the late Maharaj Kumar of Sikkim, Sid-kayong-tul-ku. 
Labrang, 2 miles above Phodang, is a very secluded monastery 
founded by a prince of Sikkim in 1844 A.D. All these monas- 
teries, built on the traditions of old Buddhist monasteries, stand 
on the tops of hills, and belong to the Nying-ma-pa or Redhat 
sect, with the exception of Phodang which belongs to theKarmapa 
sect. They contain a large collection of Tibetan manuscripts and 
xylographs, but the famous encyclopaedia called the Tangyur is 
contained only in Labrang and Pamiangchi. Almost every family 
in Sikhim is bound to spare at least one boy for devotion to the 
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monastery, and he has to undergo various grades of training before 
attaining the exalted position of a Lama. It is to be regretted 
that the pure Lepchas are rapidly dying out, and the Bhuteas 
cannot stand the heat of Sikhim below the height of 6,000 feet. 
Since the termination of the wars with Nepal, the Nepalese have 
been rushing in large numbers and in a few T years almost the whole 
of Sikhim will be occupied by them. 



APPENDIX J. 

REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO PAMIY ANGCHI . 


Invitation from 
Maharaja of Sikkim 


During the Puja vacation of the year I90S, I received 

a letter of invitation from the Maharaja 
and Maharani of Sikkim. His Highness the 
Maharaja Sir Thu-tob-nam-gyal, K.C.I.E., 
of Sikkim was very anxious to give rae ail comforts on the way to 
Pamiyangchi, and the Maharani, a daughter of the Prime Minister 
of Tibet, wrote to the authorities of the Pamiyangchi monastery 
on my behalf. I also received the following letter from Her 
Highness the Maharani of Sikkim enquiring the date on which I 
might start : — 

fo Bhutia Sa Tel 

Yea?, 4th month, 

Gangtok, 

26th June , 1908. 

My dear Professor, 

Last year when you came up about this time to go through the 
Tengyur at Labmng, you told me that you were so much interested that you 
would come up again this year to Parmangchi. Do you think that you wiU be 
able to do so, and if you do about what time will it be 1 You must let me know 
beforehand, as to when you intend coming up, so that I may make some anange- 
ments about making your journey and sojourn m Sikkim as easy as we can. At 
present we are having copious rains here, but we are all m sound health. Dustin* 
you also to be in perfect health. 

J I remain, 

Yours truly, 

Maharani. 

M AH AMAHOPAD HYAVA SATIS ChA/DRA VlD YABHUSANA, M.A., 

Secy, to the Buddhist Shrine Restoration Society , 

Calcutta. 

Th© letter was very kind and I ao once made up my mind 

to undertake a journey to Pamiyangchi. 
Reception on the way. j gtarted f rom Darjeeling on the - 10th of 

October with a passport from Mr. Crawford, Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, and on first setting foot on the territory of the Maha- 
raja of Sikkim I was simply surprised to notice the extraordi- 
nary arrangements that had been made by the Maharaja to 
provide me with all possible necessaries and comforts on the 
way. The royal mandate had gone forth to furnish us with all 
possible help and at every stage of our halt, we found numbers 
of men waiting for us with various articles of provision and fuel 
all much too great for us to carry. Rice, dal, oranges, fruits, vege- 
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tables, hay, butter, milk, etc., almost in cartloads, were placed 
freely and abundantly at our disposal. On the third day we arrived 
at Pamiyangchi. Here we saw three European Consuls, who had 
come here on a pleasure trip, mainly for sight-seeing. Pamiyangchi 
commands an excellent view of the lofty and snow-covered hills 
of Kinchinjanga, and the Europeans were enjoying themselves 
immensely seeing sights and taking photos. They were a large 
company, being attended by a good many servants and camp- 
followers. They were however badly in need of provisions, and as 
we had more than what was necessary for ourselves we gave them 
a quantity of our own. 

When I reached the monastery I was wonder-struck at the 


Pamivaneohi Monastery ma j estic and imposing sight which Was pre- 
y S • sented from the lofty heights of the peak of 

Pamiyangchi which commands an excellent prospect of the pic- 
turesque and snowy peaks of Kanchanjangha from which silver- 
white liquid streams seem to be perpetually running out. On 
entering the monastery I introduced myself to the monks and 
presented before them the following letter of introduction, which 
had been sent to me by the Maharaja of Sikkim before I started 
from Calcutta : — 


(Translation.) 

To 

The Incomparable School of Precious Monks. 

Communication : 

From CJalcutta, India, a Sanskrit Pandit ■ named Satis Chandra Aeharyya 
Vidyabhusana goes to have access to Bs-tan-h-gyur. He being of a different king- 
dom, provide him with a good residence. Whatever necessary objects the Babu 
himself wants, be that done in a worthy way. Whatever may benefit and assist him 
that should be immediately rendered. This is very important. Bear this in mind, 
I beseech vou. 

From Gangtok Palace, Earth-Ape Year, month 8, date 8. 

The monks received me well and gave me a ready access to 
the Bs-tan-h-gyur Block Prints. They offered me a seat there for 
the night. But this I thankfully declined and put up in the 
Dak Bungalow. I stayed at Pamiyangchi for eight days during 
which time I had every opportunity and facility for making a 
searching examination of and for studying of the Bs-tan-h-gyur. 
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APPENDIX K. 

JOURNEY TO CEYLON. 


The Government of Bengal in accordance with the advice 
7n . . ^ , of the Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mookeriee, 

Vice-Chancellor, and Dr. G. Tlubaut, C.I.E , 
having deputed me to prosecute studies in Pali and Buddhism for 
six months in Ceylon, I started for the island on the 20th June, 
1909. Starting at 6 p.m., 20th June, I arrived at Colombo on the 
25th June via Madras and Tufcicorin. I passed six months in 
Ceylon making researches in the Pali language, under the guid- 
ance of Venerable Sri Sumungala Mahathero, High Priest of 
western'Ceylon, and Prof. Venerable Nanisar and Deva Mitta helped 
in my research work. Sir P. Arunachalam, Member, Executive 
Council, Ceylon, kindly helped me with various books and informa- 
tion. I also derived much help from Rev. Anagarika Dharmapala, 
Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society. On the 25th November, I started 
back for Benares via Colombo, Painban, Madura, Trichmopolj^, 
Chidambaram, Madras and Calcutta, arriving on the 11th Decem- 
ber, at 10 a.m. In Ceylon I visited, on the 27th October, the Bud- 
dhist monasteries and remains at Qalle, Dodondwa and To-to- 
go-mo, and on lst-7th July Anuradhapur, Mihintale Hill and 
Kandy, etc. 

I received addresses from all the important monasteries 
. rp n , including the To-to-so-mo (Tirthagrama), in 

which the Bhikkus observed that for more 
than 450 years after the demise of Ramacandra Kavibharatl, no 
learned Pandit had come from India, Tirthagrama is a chosen spot 
of nature. On one side rolls the limitless ocean and on the other 
side rise the eternal hills and in front is spread a charming lake. 
The stone-walls of the monastery I found still standing at the 
time of my visit eleven years ago, though in ruins. But a new 
monastery has been erected in the midst of a grove of areca-nuts 
and cocoanuts and flowers innumerable, and here the monks resi- 
dent therein honoured me with an address of welcome and 
asked me with a simplicity most befitting to monks, whether I, 
Satis Chandra, a Bengali Brahmin, was a relation to Ramacandra 
—so green was the memory of the Kavibharatl in their minds. 

The V enerable Sumungala Mahathero convened on the day pre- 

Departure vious to my departure a grand meeting in 

which most of the learned gentlemen of 
Ceylon were present. I first addressed the meeting in English 
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then read an address in Sanskrit in forty stanzas describing my 
reminiscences of Ceylon. v 

One of the incidents on my way to Ceylon may here be nar- 

Estimate of Ceylon by ra f ecl ‘ ^ Tutieorin T stayed at a Dharam- 
eommon people. * saia, which was a very big building 

. consisting of long rows of rooms. The 
untcung covers a wide space and can accommodate over a thou- 
sand people. Any stranger would find food and lodging there for 
t iree days. Its doors remain open to all, night and da}q and no 
question is asked of any one who enters its precincts. We w T ere 
offered food and shelter when we went there. But, as we had 
enough provisions with ourselves, we would take no articles from 
them but merely sought shelter for the night. One elderly super- 
v ‘.sol of the Dharamsala happening to find me a foreigner there 
\yas curiously speculating with a countryman of his as to where I 
lived, whither I was going and with what object. Wishing to 
satisfy his curiosity 5 1 told him that I was an inhabitant of 
Calcutta and was going to Ceylon to learn Pali. He seemed to 
take my statement with a good big grain of salt and turned to his 
companion and spoke to him in Tamil, which I partly understood 
y Surely this is a good stoiy- teller ! No doubt he is a trader and 
is going to Ceylon for commercial purposes, but look you how he 
fables ! Calcutta is the centre of learning and this man says he 
comes all the way from there to Ceylon of all places ! 55 This con- 
versation evidently shows how poor an opinion common people 
themselves have about Ceylon being a seat of learning, although 
scholars from Siam, Burma, Bombay, Calcutta and even Europe 
go there for the studv of Pali and Buddhism. 


Another of mv reminiscences with regard to Ceylon is put 

How I lost my way and down in detail, as the incident made a rather 
u strange Bengali song deep impression on my mind then. One 
saved me. evening I was taking my usual walk in the 

Victoria Park , which is surrounded, on three of its sides by the sea. 
This is perhaps the most picturesque spot in all Ceylon, and is 
resorted to by all lovers of nature. Whilst taking my rounds 
amongst the beautiful pathways and groves of the park, the strik- 
ing loveliness and singular attraction of this most wonderful work 
of nature, threw me in a fanciful reverie, and for a time I was lost 
to the world. When I came to myself, I realised that the park 
was almost deserted and I was the solitary figure present there. It 
was about 8-30 p.m. and I thought it expedient to return to my 
residence at once. But this I could hardly do. Having travelled 


through many pathways and groves I had completely lost sight 
of my direction and found myself in a labyrinth as it were. I then 
wanted to go hear the sea, but the sea seemed to be on every 
side of me. I walked for a time towards one direction and then 
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XTfa r °?T® r- “ d immediatd y receded. 

iesc, in cne darkness of the night, by one hasty step I mio-ht J 

once drop down into the waters below. Immediately tSrnim- 
baek I travelled in the opposite direeH™ “T 1 . y , ' fcuinm g 

. * ocean lightened me away! To the riMit and tn th* i u 

ened whe^ffThort^SV a' pofulS^tf T "* 
reached my ears. I had been for oni mr. +i ■"* f e Iove ' son g 
not come across a single Bengalee Hence I wneM^vi &nd lia , d 

with astonishment on catehino 3 the nnte« nf n Va be ® jde m J self 

loneliness of the vZTlhJ L , l the Soag there ' The 

quaintness of the yoi^e h^Sf S T SS my P ° sition and th(> 
astonishment and R ^ ° f h ?™ *»« 

read many a tale describing how tW h! ^ b ° ^ whom r had 

victims. My hair stood °on end as soon V^Tl mUOC f, nt 
singer, who seemed tn h* nTlv , . soon afc 1 c °uld see the 

trembling, but I was not towards mc * 1 felt myself 

bold to t,k 1,;^ “ho L ‘horoughly unnerved m not to mate 

relief, he answered me much if The * *° my sar|,rise and 

being would do tw u ’ much ln , tile same way as a human 

profession Then mv fenT^ f“ na ' ’ ve °f Malabar and a sailor by 
Further ^ “ d , 1 ,* aa ™‘ « 

picked up a smattering and 4e and otllei ' places and had 

every country he had visited Whife he was fn ^ j tht : , language 
to stay at MechuaWar J J 7 WdS in Calcutta, he used 

Radh£ and Krsna, which he iS Zf much and" l0y ??*«. ° f 
whenever he was alone TLm * J y mach and used to sing 

park had let loose his sent;™ 7*° g !' ai 1 ldeur of tlde picturesque 

this favourite song of his ' At 611 8 and was singing loudly 

out of the park fe thert-vfk ! he slw ' ved m « ‘be wav 

»ble at thif late' VoS oTl TTt’Tfr m ^dly any wa. avail- 
one and reached home at about 10-30. ^ * 1 managed to ^uve 
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— definition of . . . . 501 

Entreaty . . ..113 

Enunciation . . 53 

Equipollent concomittance . . 399 

Erratic fallacy ... .. 63 

Erratic reason . . . . 438 

— non-general . . . . 433 

— too general . . . . 437 

Etapuri .. ..346 

Eternalists fsassata-vadins) — 

— followers of the Samkhya philo- 
sophy of Kapila . . . . 228 

Eternalists - non-eternalists (eka- 

ccasassatika-ekacea-asa3satika) — 

— followers of the AnviksikI of 
* 

jtfedhatithi-Gautama . . 228 

Evasion . . . . 89 

Examination . . 53 

— different means for . . 28 

— four standards of . . 28 

Example ( dfstanta) 32, 59, 167, 

258f. , 366f. , 437 

— affirmative or homogeneous . . 502 

—and major premise . . . . 503 

—and paradigm^ . . . . 5Q2f. 

— converted into universal pro- 
position . . . . 295f. 

— function of . . . . 504 ; 

or negative 61, 191, 

159, 287, 290, 368, 502 
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— fallacies of 3681, 163, 176, 191, 
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—kinds of . . . . 286f. 

—superfluous . . . . 193 

—theory of . . . . 295ff. 

— uselessness of, according to Deva 
Sun • • . . . . 202 

Excellence of speech . . 34 

Excess .. .. ..113 

Exclusively affirmative (anvayl) 
inference . . 130, 434 

Exclusively negative (vyatireki) 
inference .. 331, 434 

Exercise . . .. 113 

Existence, as a thing 97 (ftn. 1) 

Expectancy . . 447 

Explanation of the truths . . 261 

Explanatory example . . 00 

Extrinsic inseparable connection 
(bahir-vyapti) . . ..177 

— Deva Suri on . . . . 202 

Eye .. .. 57, lllf. 

— (a) material substance 111, 112 

— (a) non-material substance . . 112 

S * 

Fa-hian .. . .241 (ftn. 1), 202 

— his description of Arya Nagar- 

juna . . . . 251 (ftn. 3) 

Fallacy .. 63f., 362, 43Sff. 

—general definition of . . 438 
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or begging the question 
—of example 178, 193, 368, 369f. 
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—of false assumption . . 260 

— of implied contradiction 315f. 

— of included major term .. 297 

—of included major and middle 

. . . . 298 

— of included middle term . . 297 

— of inverse connection . . 297 

— of inverted negation . . 298 
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.. ..203 

— of negative example . . 369 
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—of reason . . 63f., 90 

— of reasoning (see fallacies of the 
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— of recollection . . . . 193 
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— of showing absurdity . . 260 
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— of the contradictory reason . . 363 
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of . . . . 363ff . 
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.. 178 
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•unseparated 
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; Fallacy of the immediate, 

Deva 
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■ Fallacy of the middle term or 

reason .. .. 178,193,293 

Fallacy of the middle term or sem- 
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— contradictory 

. . 178 

— kinds of . . 

.. 178 
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.. 178 
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| — unproved 

.. 177 

Fallacy of the minor term 

177, 193 

— of the mistimed 

. . 280 

— of the mistimed reason and its 
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. . 387 

i --of the non- tried reason 

.. 366 

— of the non- tried reason, subdivi- 

sions of 

. . 3G0f . 

— of the practical, Deva Suri 

on . . 203 
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. . 204 
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■ 

293f . , 313 
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. . 3 bo 
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. . 3661 

_ 

— of the undistributed middle 

. . 260 

— of the unproved middle term 293, 313 

— of the unproved reason 

.. 362 

— of the unproved reason, kinds of 


362f. 

— of verbal testimony 

.. 193 

— of verbal testimony, Deva 

Suri 

on . * * * 

, . 204 

— services of 

. . 442 

Faults 

58 

— subdivisions of 

.. 101 

Fear 

.. 113 

Firoz Shah Tughlak . . 
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in & ** 126 , 127 (ftn.) 
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—Aksapada on .. 114 

Forefathers — 

—(the) path of the .. .. 3 
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111 

Formal cause . . 390 (ftn. 1 ) 
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samuppannika) . . ..229 
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Tripitaka # __ 243 f 

Fruit 

^ “ ** ..58 

Future time 

106 

GadSdhara Bhattaearya . . 431 

date o f ' " .. 4g2 

—(the) prince of Indian school- 
men 

^ . • * ..481 

krajapati Prataparudra . . 462 

Gandhara . . 263; 266> „„ 

Gane^a Upadhyaya .. ..155 

Ganga (Padma) .. * * 346 
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Ganges .. 396, 405£f„ 522 

~ dateof 406 (ftn. 7), 407 

Portuguese account of . . 4ggf 
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- Dr. Vidyabhusana’s journey to . . 53 1 

—hospitality of a lady to Dr. 

Vidyabhusana at . . _ 532 f 

Garbhapada . . ^07 

Gautama ^ 

Gau ^ a •• •• 341,524 

Gauri Kanta Sarvabhauma . . 478f. 
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Gautama (see Gautama Medha- 


21 


j . ; 

~(in) Avesta Gaotema 

* * 

-believed to be the author of the 
Nygya Sutra .. ..48 


Gautama — ^ 

—birthplace of .. _ 17 

—Buddha .. 19 

(as) described in the Bamayana Jg 
—(his) doctrine embodied in the 
Nyaya sutra of Aksapada (see 
Aksapada) . . . . 26 

Gautama — 

Gotamaka, his followers . . 21 

— (his) identification with Aksa- 

P ada •* - ’..48 

— (and) Medhatithi the same per- 

son _ *• .. .. 18 
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tnre •• -. .. 20f. 

— Nacikefcas . . . b 

— Nodha .. ..19 
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Gautaml-vidya . . 20, 497 

Generality (samavaya) 32, 333 

Genus or type .. .. m 
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— as means of knowledge . . 453 
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— proof of the existence of . . 143f. 
—path of 3 

Gopala .. .. 323,517 

Gopinatha Mauni . . . , 435 

Gotama (see Gautama) 37, 497 (ftn. 2) 
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— descendants of 

• * 

19 

— Tarka »§astra of 

* • 

497 

Gotamaka (see Gautama, 

his fol- 


lowers) 

• « 

21 

Govardhana Mi6ra 

■ . 

381 

Govieandra 

• ■ 

320 

Govinda Nyayavagiga 

• • 

480 

Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan-dpal-Ie zan 

289 

Grahe^vara 

« • 

522 

Graus-can-pa 

* a 

27 S 

Gser-gyi-go cha 

• * 

275 

Gtan-tshigs-ltar-snan . . 

293 (ftn. 1) 

G tan- tsi gs- ni- 1 sh ul-gsum 

291 (ftn. 1) 

Guge 

a * 

324 

Gunananda Vidy a vagina 

m • 

468 

Gunaratna 151, 206 (ftn. 4) 

, 214, 357 

f 
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phers 

• » 

214f. 

— his references to works on logic. . 

215 

Gupta Dynasty, kings of 

• a 

349 

Halayudha 

« • 

524 

Hamsa 

* a 

210 

Han. Dynasty 

243 (ftn. 1) 

Hanumat 

• • 

391 

Haramohan Cudamani 

m • 

526 

Haribhadra 

• a 

337 

Haribhadra Suri 152, 

154, 208, 

, 346 

— age of 

a • 

209 

Haribhadra Suri II 

209 (ftn.) 

Haridasa Nyayalankara 

Bhafcta- 

a * 


carya 

* m 

465 

Hari Dlksita 

* m 

384 

Hari Migra 

406 (ftn. 7) 

Harirama Tarka vagina 

: * m 

479 

Harsa Vardhana 

• • 

335 

Hbro or Do 

324, 337, 

343 

Hellenestic monarchies 

* 

352 

Hemacandra Suri (sumamed Kali- 


kala Sarvajha) 

205. 

,335 

— details about 

* ’ m 

205 

Hema (or Kanaka) Varma 


275 

Heretical sects of the Buddhists 
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Heretical — 

— names and subdivisions of 226 (ftn. 2) 
Heterogeneous or negative example 176 


Heterologue 

361,433 

Hetu (reason) 

.. 162 

— (as) identical with valid 

know- 

ledge 

.. 162 

— (in the) sense of inference 

* . . 162 

— kinds of 

.. 162 

Hetu-6astra (see Anviksiki) 

. . 7, 25 

Hetu-vidyai (see Anviksiki) 

7, 240, 

243, 274 (ftn. 3} 

Hetu-vidya-gastra 

274 (ftn. 3) 

HInayana 

247, 272 

— spread of 

. . 241 

Hindu Logie— 

— Aristotalian influence on 

.. 511f. 

Hiravijaya, 

. . 216 

History of Jaina literature 

.. 172 

Homogeneous example 

.. 176 

Homologue 

361, 433 

Huen-Thsang 124, 241 (ftn. 1), 248, 

261, 265,2663, 267 , 274. (ftn. 3), 

302, 302 (ftn. 4), 303, 306, 335 

Hurting the proposition 

. . 84f. 

Hymn 

. . 103 

Idealism (vijnana-vada) 

.. 120f. 

— in the LankSvatara 

. . 245 

Identity 

.. 311 

Ignorance 

. . 89 

Illustrative description 

, . 108 

Immediate perception 

.. 41 8f. 

Immediate subsequency 

... 113 

Imperceptible reason in the affirma- 

tive form — 

— three subdivisions of 

.. 191 

Imperceptible reason in the 

nega- 

tive form — 

— seven subdivisions of 

. . 191 

Implication (of a word) 

450, 451f* 

Imposition 

.. 218 

Inadequacy 

34 

Incoherence 

34 

Incoherent 4 

87 
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Incompatible reason . . . . 440 
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paka) .. ..138 

oi P andits ^ as! translator of 

Sanskrit works into Tibetan 353 

(ftn. 1) 

Indication . . ddQ 


Indirect knowledge (paroksa) 169, 189 
five kinds of, according to Deva 


Suri 

w mm 

.. 201 

Indirect perception 

.. 413 

Indirect valid knowledge— 

— two kinds of 

* ■ 

. . 175 

Individual 

• * 

.. Ill 

Indrabhuti Gautama — 

(a) disciple of Mahavira 

.. 159f. 

— birthplace of 


— date of 

* * „ _ 

— parentage of 

.. 160 

Indravijaya 

165 (ftn. 2) 

Inference 33, 56, 175, 189, 298, 

361f., 376, 383, 390 

— a posteriori 

. . 56 

— a priori 

.. 56 

—as a means of knowledge 

.. 420 

— Carvaka on 

• . 398£f. 

— cause of 

.. 433 

— commonly seen 

.. 56 

— demonstration of 

.. 361 

— denied by Carvaka . . 

..398fi. 

— Deva Suri on 

.. 202 

— Dignaga on 

. .28 Iff. 

—distinct from perception 

.. 420 

—established 

. . 400f. 

—tor one’s own self (svarthanumi- 

na ) • • 175, 192, 280, 310, 435 

— for one’s own self, Deva 

Suri 

on 

«* m 

202 


for the sake of others (parartha- 
numana) 176, 192, 282, 312, 435L 


for the sake of others, Deva 
Surion .. .. .. 202 

—for the sake of others, kinds of . . 312 
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Inference — 

— instrumental causes of . . 

— kinds of 130f., 361, 260, 175, 192, 

202,280,434, 435 

—not a means of right knowledge 93 
—really a means of right know- 


ledge . . 93 

— special cause of . . . . 409 

—terms of .. .. 36lf. 

Inference for one’s self and dialec- 
tic proposition . . . . 506 

Inference for the sake of others and 
demonstrative proposition . . 506 

Inference of God . . . . 442 


Inference of God . . . . 442 

Inferential knowledge. . 384, 390, 419f. 

Inherence (samavaya) 32, 130, 333, 



383, 412, 414 

— relation of 

, . 383 

Inherence and union — 


— distinguished 

.. 414 

Inherent inherence 

130, 412 

Injunction 

108, 448f. 

— Gangega on 

. . 449 

— Kumarila on 

.. 449 

— Prabhakara on 

. . 449 

Inopportune 

87 

Inquiry 

. . 33 


Inseparable connection or invari- 


able concomifctanee (vyapti) 177, 


— affirmative 

189, 361 
.. 361 

— kinds of 

177, 361 

—negative 

.. 361 

Instrument (karana) . . 

382, 390 

Intellect 

50 

—impermanent 

101, 112 

— kinds of 

. . 395 

—permanent 

. . 112 

— (a) quality of a conscious agent, 

the soul 

. . 101 

(an) unconscious instrument 

.. 112 

Intention 

. . 448 

Intercourse (sannikarsa) — 
—kinds of . . 130, 

360, 412 

produced by meditation 

. . 1 ^1* 
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429, 430f. 

— whose character is knowledge 

. . 413 

Interrogation * 

.. 33 

Intervention # . . 

.. 113 

Intrinsic inseparable connection 

(antar-vyapti) 

.. 177 

—Deva Suri on 

. . 202 

Invalid knowledge 
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. . 409ff . 

— Mlmaiiisakas on 

. . 410 

Invariable concomittance (see 

In- 

separable connection) 376, 384, 390 

— Buddhist views on . . 

. . 400f* 

— comprehensiveness of 

.. 429 

— conclusive definition of 

.. 424 

—defined by the £ Lion’ and 

the 

4 Tiger ’ 

. . 423 

— five provisional definitions of 

.. 421 
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. . 400f. 

— means of apprehending 

• ..426ff. 

— nature of 

.. 140 

— objectionable definitions of 

.. 424 

— of special forms 

. . 426 

— of the Buddhist condemned 

.. 376 

— right means of apprehending 

.. 428 

— unknowable 

. . 398ff. 
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. . 201 

Invocation of Blessings 

.. 408 

Invocation, kinds of . . 

.. 408 

Irrelevancy 

.. 34 

Kvarabhaiiga (non-existence 

of 

God) criticised by Jayanta 

.. 150 

I4vara Sena . . 307 (ftn. 2) 

I-tsing 

306 


Jagaddala.. 

346 (ftn. 3) 

Jagaddhara 

.. 522 

Jagadi^a Tarkalankara 

. . 46 9f. 

Jayaditya 

.. 335 

Jaina Agamas 

.. 172 

Jaina Logic 

.. 158 

— conciliatory character of 

. . 221f. 

— not conflicting with the 

Brah- 

manas 

. . 221f. 

— permanency of 

.. :24 
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Jainas . . . . 15S, 273 

— canonical scriptures. . , . 160f. 

Jaina sects . . . . 159 
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—persecution suffered by . . 222f. 

— rights and privileges of theilaity of 223 
—royal patronage enjoyed by . . 222 

— support of the Jaina community 
received by . . . . 223 

—unperturbed by the Mahomed- 
ans .. .. ..223 

Jalandhara.. .* .. 349 

Jambudvlpa . . . . 332 

Janaka .. .. 12,13 

Janakinatha &arma . . . . 466 

Jatukarnya, probably a compiler. . 50 

Jatukarnya Vyasa .. ..50 

Jayadeva . . 455, 524 

Jayanta . . 137 (ftn. 1), 

— author of the Nyaya-maujarl . . 146f. 

— criticises the ^doctrines of Kalya- 

na Raksita and Dharmottara . . 149f. 
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— (his) criticism of Sphota-vada . . 149 

— (his) criticism of the doctrines of 
apoha, ksana-bhahga, I&vara- 
bhanga, etc. . . . . 149f. 

— date of • • • * 147 

— (his) explanation of verbal know- 
ledge • * * * * • 147f. 
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Jayarama Nyayapaneanana * . . 477f. 
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Jay a Simha Deva 
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Jinadatta Suri 
—date of . . 
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. . 199 
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337f., 342, 349 
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152 (ftn. 3) 

159, 274 (ftn. 3), 333 
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1S1 

Jina Bhatta • * * * ^10 

Jina Bhatta Suri . . * • 390 ' 
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.. 301 
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.. 213 

Jnanagarbha 

.. 250 

Jnanapurna or Jnana Deva 374, 380 

Jnana 6 r! Bhadra 

.. 342 

— same as Jnanasiddha Bhadra 342 

(ftn. 1 ) 

Jnana {§ri Mitra . . 211 (ftn. 3), 341 

Jnatiputras 

.. 244 

Judicial Council of monks ( 

saihgha) 231 

— judge or umpire in . . 

..231 f. 

— member of 

.. 231 

Kakatfya Dynasty 

.. 380 

Kala^oka 

226, 346 

Kalidasa 

.. 273 

Kalinga 

. . 305 

Kalyana Candra 

.. 198 

Kalyana Raksita 

143, 328 

Kamala Raksita 

.. 350 

Kamala &Ila 

327, 352, 516 

Kambojas 

.. 351 

K am vara Dynasty . . ' 

. . 521 

Kanada 

. . 395 

- — system of 

. . 304 

Kanada Gupta 

. . 304 

Kanada Taj*kavagi^a . . 

. . 466 

— traditionary account of 

466 (ftn. 3) 

KancI 

117, 272, 512 

Kancipura 

117, 302, 351 

Kaniska 26 (ftn. 3), 50, 241, 242, 349 352 

— date of 

241 (ftn. 1) 

ICditioj . . . » 

.. 335 

Kanva 

. . 45 

Kanva Dynasty 

251 (ftn. 3) 

Kapila — 

— date of 

.. 10 

— (his) doctrine of matter and soul 9f. 

Kapilas 

* ■ 273 

Karna Deva 

.. 350 

Karnata Dynasty 

.. 521 

Karnataka Ksatriya race 

.. 350 
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.. 346 

Kary abb inirvr tti — 

— (not in) Anvlksikl . . 

. . 27* 

— (a) part of the Vailesika Philo- 

sophy 

27 

Kasthasaiiigha 

169 (ftn.) 

Kadyapa 

.. 43 

— hermitage of 

39, 42 

Kau«5mbi 117 (f to. 2 ) 265, 266, 303 

Kau^ika 

.. 262 

Kavi candra 

. . 396 

Ke§ava MiSra 

.. 3iS 

— life of 

. . 381 

Kevala 

169 (ftn. )l 

Kha-che -jnana Sri 

.. 329 

Khajjuttara 

112 (ftn. 2 ) 

Kri-sron-den-tsan 

.. 352 

King Amoghavarsa . . 

223, 349 

King Bhassa 

. . 322 

King Candra Gupta . . 
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King Cinghana 

. . 386 

King Dpal-lha-tsan-po 

. . 250 

King Harihara 

. . 381 

King Jayacandra . .406, 406 (ftn. 6 ) 

King J aya Simha 

. . 205 

King Jitara 

. . 210 

King Kaniska 

.. 512 

King Khri-sroh-den-tsan 

323, 327 

King Kema 

. . 222 

King Lalitacandra 

. . 320 

King Lalitaditya 

. . 324 

King Muktapida 

.. 147 

King Munja 

. . 197 

King Nemicandra 

. . 252 

— date of 

252 (ftn. 4) 

— genealogy of 

252 (ftn. 4) 

King Poros . . 

. . 352 

King Rigs-ldan- rgy al-p o 

. . 299 

King Sr! Harsa or Harsavardhana 123 

King Sron-tsan-gan-po 

.. 305 

King Tribhuvantilaka 

.. 388 

King Vimalacandra of 

Bengal, 

Kamarupa and Tirhut 338, 342 

Kirti (see Dharmakirti) 

(ftn.. 6 ; 
... 386 
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— time of 
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Klog- sky a-^es-rab- br try s 
Knowledge (vinnana) . . 
Knowledge 
—basic 
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. . 137 

.. 216 
.. 333 

- . 227 

3 

. . 243 


— distinguished from work 
— divisions of 


) 

227 (ftn.) 2 


— from particular standpoint (Na- 

y a ) 

— (a) function of the intellect 
— general grounds of . . 

—kinds of . , . . 245, 389, 

—objectified 
— potential 

— practical functions of 
— presentative 
— (a) quality of the soul 
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409 

411 

245 
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418 

245 
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Kohkana 

Kfparama 

Krsna Bhatta Ade 
* * • * 


338 

479 

486 


Kfsna Dasa Sarvabhauma Bhatta- 
carya . . . . 468 

Kysnakanta Vidy a vagina . , 38 4f. 

KsamSkalyana . . . . 390 
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monastery of 342 (ftn. 4), 344 (ftn. 4) 
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Laksmana Sena 
— court of 
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Laugeksx Bhaskara 
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—application of 
Lha-dvah-blo 


Liang Emperor Wu-fi . . 
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*► 

335 
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• 
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— Gahge^a on 

• * 
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— Mimamsakas on 
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443 
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tijna-vibhakti) 

• • 

166 

Limitation of the reason 
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• m 
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— called Nlti or Nyaya 

• • 

240 
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A ndhakara- v ipra t i pa 1 1 i ( contr o - 

versy on darkness) . . . . 397 


403 
33 I 

i 

235 | 
27 


229 

231* 


Page 

Anyath akhy at i (ea verse manifes- 
tation) .. .. 139,140 

Anyath akhy ati (invalid know- 
ledge) .. .. .. 409 s 

Anyathasiddhi (conditionality) 399 

(ftn. 1), 403 

Anyamata pariksa (examination 
of contemporaneous philosophi- 
cal doctrines) . . 49, 51 , 497 

Anyapoha (mutual non-existence) 184 
Any endriy atxtavtba - darsana - pu- 
rusa-parlksa (examination of 
the soul which sees things beyond 
the range of senses) . . . . 327 

Anyonyabhava or Anyapoha 
(mutual non-existence) 184, 394 

An vay a (affirmation) .. ..361 

Anvaya-vy atirekT (affirmat i ve-ne- 
gative) .. .. 1.30,361 

Anvaya-vyatirekl anumana (affirm- 
ative-negative inference) . . 434 

Anvaya-vyapti (affirmative insep- 
arable connection) .. ..361 

Anvayl udaharana (homogeneous 
example) . . . . 259 

Anvayl (exclusively affirmative) 

130,191, 86*, 437 
Anvita-6akti-vadimata (opinion of 
those who hold the power of con- 
nected words) . . . . 397 

Anvitabhidhana-vada (expression 
of the connected) . . . . 147 

Ap (water) . . . . 398* 

Apakarsa-sama (balancing the de- 
ficit) .. .. 67,261 

Apade^a (specification) .. 25 

Apara atma (individual soul) . . 371 

Apavarga (exception) 25, 375, 382 

Apavarga nirupana (nature of 

emancipation) . . . , 397 

Apasiddhanta (deviating from the 
tenet) . . . . 84, 269 

Aparthaka (incoherent) 84, 117, 

150, 269, 261 

Apurva vadah (doctrine of merit 
and demerit) . . . . 449 
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Apeksa (inter-relation ) 117, 118 (ftn. 3) j 

I- 

Apoha (negation of the opposite) 

1322, 1432, 146, 149, 276, 287, 339 2 , 345 
Apratipatti (not understanding an 
argument) . . . . 136 

Apratibha (non-ingenuity) 84, 261, 269 
Apratibhana (non-ingenuity) .. 137 

Apradar£ita vyatireka (fallacy of 
separation | unshown) . . 180 

Apradar&itanvaya (fallacy of con- 
nection unshown) . . 179, 315 

Aprama (error) 138, 389, 395% 4092, 410 
Aprayojaka (inadmissible) 399 (ftn. I)' 2 
Aprapta kala (inopportune) 65, 84, 

261, 269 

Aprapti* sama (balancing the mu- 
tual absence) 67 ,261, 268, 288 

Abadhita visayatvam (object of 
the sign not being incompatible) 378 
Abhava (non-existence) 56, 95, 97, 

97 (ftn. 1), 170, 1842, 203, 219, 

370, 386, 3892, 393b 3948, 395, 

397, 402, 415 

Abhava vada (doctrine of non-exis- 
tence) . . . . • • 415 

Abhinibodha or Mati (knowledge 
of existing things acquired 
through the senses and the mind) 

161 (ftn. 5) 

Abhihitanvaya vada (connection 
of the expressed) 

Abhyanujna (admission) 

Abhyupagama (implied dogma) , . 
Abhyupagama siddhanta (con- 
clusion assumed ) , 

Abhranta (devoid of error) 
Amudha-vinaya (settlement for the 
insane) 

Ayukta (erroneous) 

Ayogi-pratyaksa (ordinary percep- 
tion) 

Artha (object) . • 373, 375, 382 

Artha vada (description) . * 108 2 

Arthasya smaranam (recollection 
of a thing) - • . 444 


147 

35 

59 

259 

310 

230 

359 

360 


Page 

Arthantara (shifting the topic) 35, 

84, 269 

Arthapatti (presumption) 25, 33, 

56 , 95 , 370 , 387 , 4352 , 453 

Arthapatti sama (balancing the 
presumption) . . 67, 269, 289 

Arhat (one freed from all faults or 
obstructions) . . . . 201 

Alaukika pratyaksa (transcenden- 
tal perception) . . . . 412 

Avagraha (distinguishing) 201, 201 

(ftn. 1) 

Avaechinna (determined) .. 404 

Avacchedaka (that which deter- 
mines) . . • • * • 404 

Avadhi (knowledge of things be- 
yond the range of perception) 

161 (ftn. 5), 169 (ftn. 1) 
Avadhi jnana (limited knowledge) 201 
Avayava (member of the syllogism) 

49, 51, 52, 60, 105, 203, 356, 359*, 

377S, 2582, 333. 497, 592% 374, 

375, 381, 4362, 437 (ftn. 1) 
Avayavin (whole) . . 105, 338 

Avarnya sama (balancing the un- 
questionable) 67, 261, 268, 289 

Avasarpani kala (period of involu- 
tion) . . * * * • 

Avaya (arriving at) . . • • 201 

Avijnatartha (the unintelligible) 

84, 261, 269 

A vidy a (ignorance) .* 371, 387 2 

Avinabhava (pervasion) 189, 361, 

3762, 400, 509 

Avi&esa sama (balancing the non- 
difference) • * 07 , 268 

Avyatireki (unseparated) * * 180 

Avyaya (indeclinable) 110 (ftn. 1) 

Avyayx-bhava (indeclinable com- 
pound) . . • * ■ * 

Avyapti (non-pervasive) • • 869 

Avyapti (being too narrow) . . 404 

Avyaptyabhidhana (non-pervasive 
example) - * * * 
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Asakkaitta (taking some time in 
making oneself ready) •• 

Asiddha (unproved) . . . . 362 

Asti (it is existence) .. *• ^4 

Asvinikumaras (the twin gods) . . 14 

Asat (absent) • • * * 2S4 6 

Asat ldiyati (manifestation of the 
unreal) . - - • • • 139 

Asatah sajjayate (effect springs up 

from nothing) ** •• *40 

Asat pratipaksatvam (there being 
no counterbalancing sign) . . 378 

Asamavayi karana (non-material 
cause) . . • ■ 383, 390 

Asadhanahga vacana (improper 
reason) .. •• ..130 

Asadharana (not general) 294, 438 

Asiddha (unproved) 178, 293, 313, 

438, 4392 

Asiddhi (absence of proof) . . 438 

Asu (breath, life) . . • • 2 

Aharh (ego) . - • - 245 

Ahamkara (ego) . . 245 (ftn. 2) 2 

Ahetu (fallacy) . • 34, 51 2 

Ahetu sama (balancing the non- 
feason) .. •• 67,261,268 

Akahksa (expectancy) . . 447 

Akahksa vadah (expectancy) . . 447 

Akasa (ether) 105, 219, 265 

Aksepa (refutation) . . 43 

Akhyata (verbal suffix) 447, 453 

i) 

Akhyatavada (doctrine of verbal 
suffix) . . . . . . 453. 

Agama (verbal testimony) 162, 170, 

189, 192 2 , 201, 203, 215, 219,221, 

259, 266, 264, 265, 358, 359, 360, 

3 70 370 (ftn. 1) 

Agamakhya pram ana nirnaya (de- 
termination of the nature of va-' 
lid knowledge derived from ver- 
bal testimony) . , . . 200 

Agamabh&sa (fallacy of verbal tes- 
timony) .. . . .. 193 

Aeara (practice) . . . . 249 

Acarya (head #f the church) . . 223 


! — 


Page 

Atman (soul) . • 2,3, 278 

Atm a-khyati (manifestation of the 
soul) . . * • . . 138 

Atma-vidya (the science of soul) 4 r 
Atma sambandha (concerning 
one’s self) • • • • 264 

Atma (soul) 4,5, 146, 204, 126 2 , 127 
(ftn.) 2 , 219 2 , 371 2 , 37 5 2 , 382 , 386, 

393 s , 394 

Adityas (a group of gods) . . 15 

Ade£a (substitution) .. .. Ill 

Adheya sakti (power of the con- 
tent) . . • • • • 39/ 

Anviksilu (the science of logic) 1, 

4 2 , 38, 39, 40 2 , 152 
Anviksiki vidya (the science of 
logic) . . • * 49, 50* 

Apatfcadliikarana (case in which a 
monk has actually transgressed 
an established rule of good con- 
duct) . . • • •** 229 

Apanno (guilty) . . . . 231 

Apta vakya (reliable assertion) . . 460 

Aptopade&a (reliable assertion) 27 , 

28, 5J 

Abhasa (fallacy) . • 188, 192, 203 

Ary a (reliable person). . . . 50 

Ary as (the civilised) . . 107 

Arsa (saintly ) . . . . 359 

Alambana (objects of thought) . . 322 

Alaya (ego) . . 245 (ftn. 2)^ 

Alaya vijnana (the abiding cogni- 
tion, or ego) 146, 245 , 245 (ftn. 1) 
A£ahka (questioning the validity 
of the instance) .. ..167 

Asanka pratisedha (meeting the 
question) 

A4raya-hina (supportiess) 

AsSrayasiddha (unproved in respect 
of the abode) . . 363, 439 

A^rayaika de^asiddha (unproved in 
respect of a part of the abode) 363 
Asattih (contiguity) . . • * 447 2 

Asrava (action) .. ..168 

Asana (seat) - * * * 233 
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Aiiarana (complete example) 163, 

221, 234 

Aharana-tadde^a (limited example) 163* 
Ahnika (diurnal portion) .. 46 

Ifcaretara (mutually aggregative 
compound) . . . . 452 

Itaretarabhava (mutual non-exist- 
ence) . . . . . . 203 

Indra (lord of gods) . . . . 142 

Indriya (senses) . . 11, 375, 3S2 

Indriya nibandhana (through 


sense-organs) 


201 


Indriya pariksa (examination of 
the sense-organs) . . . . 326 

Ista-vighata-krtviruddha (implied 
contradiction) . . 315 

Is vara (God) .. 122,143,155 

vara* pariksa (examination of 
God) .. .. 325 (ftn. ) 

l^vara bhahga (non-existence of 
God) ... . . . . 150 

IsSvaranumanam (inference of 
God) . . . . . . 442 

Ihai (inquiring) . . . . 201 

Ukthadi-gana (a group of words 

beginning with Uktha) 41, 41 (ftn. 5) 
Ucehanna-pracchannavada (doc- 
trine of the sound as destroyed 
or concealed) 

Uccheda-vada (annihilationism) . . 
Utukkhana (naming the season) . . 
Utkarsa sama (balancing the 
excess) 

Uttara (rejoinder) 

Uttar a (posterior) 

* 

Uttara-paksa (reply) . . 

Uttara- vahini (flowing towards the 
north) .. . . 519 (ftn. 6) 

Utpatti (origination) .. .. 219 

Utsarpani kala (period of evolution) 1 58 
Udaka (water) . . . , 233 

Udaharana (example) 60, 119, 121, 

191, 221, 259, 2642, 266, 268, 359, 

368, 4372, 5023, 5042 


448 

228 

233 


67, 261 
27, 32, 51 
3.90, 191* 
25 


Page 

Udaharanabhasa (fallacious exam- 

P 1 ©) •• .. ..368 

Udde^a (enunciation) . . 25, 53 

Uddhara (citation) . . . . 25 

Upade4a (instruction) ■ . . 25 

Upanaya (application) 27, 32, 60, 

1192, 119 (ftn. 1), 120. 122, 176, 

191, 202, 203, 234, 236, 266, 370, 

4372, 437 (ftn. 1), 501, 502, 510 
Upanyasopanaya (anecdote used as 
an example) .. ..163 

Upapatti sama (balancing the de- 
monstration) .. 67,268 

Upamana (comparison) 25, 50, 51, 

54, 125, 162, 170, 221, 259. 265, 

266, 268, 287, 359, 3842, 387*, 389, 

3932, 3942, 407, 443, 450 
Upamana-klianda (section of com- 
parison) .. .. .. 443 

Upamiti (comparative knowledge) 

3892, 443 

Upanisad kalpita atma pariksa (ex- 
amination of the Upanisad- 
doctrine of the soul) . . 326 

Upalabdhi (perception) . . 190 

Upalabdhi sama (balancing the 

perception) . . 67, 289 

Upasarga (prefix) . . . . 453 

Upasarga vada (doctrine of pre- 
fixes) ... . . . . 453 

Upadhi (condition) 1403, 376, 376 
(ftn. 4), 378, 384, 3992, 399 (ftn. 

1), 400, 428, 431 
Upadhi mana (conditional) 399 (ftn. 1) 
Upadhi vada (doctrine of the con- 
ditional middle term) . . 431 

Upaya (favourable condition) . . 27 

Upalaiiibha (attribution of cen- 
sure) . . .* •* 35 

Upasaka (devotee) 304, 334, 335, 339 
Upasana (prayer) .. . . 2 2 

Uposatha (Buddhist sabbath) 2322, 233 s 
Ubhaya pariksa (examination of 
both) 3 .. . * . . 326 

Ubhaya vikala (defective in both) 369 
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Ussakkftitha (gaining enthusiasm) 163 


U rddhvata ( heterogenous) 
Uha (argumentation s . . 
Chya (ellipsis) 


. . 192 

.. 189 

. . 25 


Rju-sutra (straight method of des- 
cription) 161 (fin. 1 )» Id), 171, 

181,216 

Rju-sutrabhasa ( (fallacy of the 
straight) . ■ • * 203 

Rsi-rna (debt to sages) 102 (ftn. 1 ) 

Rsi (sage) - * 56, 107 

Ekacca- sassatika - ekacca * asassa - 
tika (eternal ist-non-etemalists) 228 

Ekanta (certain) . . . . 25 

Evambhuta (such-like) 1.6.1 (ftn. 

4). 17 1 2 , 181, 216 

Evambhutabhasa (fallacy of the 
such-like) . . . . 204 

Aitihya (tradition) 23 s , 32, 33, 51, 

56, 95, 370, 387, 453 

0 p a mm a- sa m s ail d an a (a case 

presented through analogy) , . 238 

Om namah fiivaya (hail, obeisance 
to Siva) . . - . ..155 

Ovada (arrangement) . . . . 233 

Aupamey a (comparison ) 27, 32, 33, 51 

A upanisadakalpitafcma-pariksa ( ex- 
amination of the soul according 
to the upanisads) , . 325 (ftn.) 

Aupadhika (ceditional) .. 384 

A usadha (medicine) .. .. 34 

Katha (discourse) 51, 62, 235, 370, 378* 
Kapila-kalpitafcma-p&rlksa (exami- 
nation of Kapila’s doctrine of 
the soul) ..325 (ftn. ),326 

Karana (instrument) 27*, 3822, 390, 445 
Karma (work) . . .. 3 

Karma (rituals) . . . . 22 

Karma (action) 27, 32, 279, 287, 

3262, 375 , 382 , 387?, 388, 389, 

3932 , 3942 , 395 


■tl o 

, . 01 « 


Page 

Karma (merits and demerits) 127, 

204, 245 

Kami ad bar ay a (descriptive com- 
pound) . . • • . . 452 

Karma- phala sambandha - pariksa 
(examination of the relation be- 
tween karma and its effect) . . 326 

Karma sabdartha pariksa (exami- 
nation of the meaning of the 
word karma) . . • • 326 

Kalpana (reflection) 125, 129, (ftn. 

3)2, 32) 

Kavi (poet) •• ..185 

Karaka (case) • • * * 

Kaya-vinmlna (tactual perception) 227 

Karana (cause) 189. 190'-, 191-', 

3822, 390, 511 

Karanata-vicara (examination of 

causality) • • v* °97 

Karaua-dosa (defect of arguing) . . 163 

Karana - viruddha - karyopalabdhi 
(perception of effect contrary to 
its cause) 

Karana-viruddhopalabdhi (per- 
ception contrary to the cause). . 312 

K§r ana nupal abd 1 1 i ( non-percep- 
tion of the cause) . . . . 312 

Karya (action) • • . . 27 

Karya (causality) .. ..134 

Karya (efl’ect) 189, 190' , 1912, 1 

258, 280, 311, 332, 382, 390, 508 

Karya-karana (causal relation) . . 140’ 2 
Karya- karana-bhava (causality). . 400 

Karya-phala (effect) . . . . 27 

Karya-yoni (material cause) .. 27 

Kary a- viruddh opal abd h i (percep - 
tion contrary to the effect) . . 311 

Karya sama (balancing the effect) 

67, 135", 135 (ftn. 4), 268. 289 

Karya-hetu (relation of effect) .. 318 

Kary anupalabd hi (non-perception 
of effect) . . ..311 

Karyabhinirvrtti (the aggregate 
of resources for the accomplish- 
ment of an action). . 26s %**' 

Kala (time) 27, 106, 219, 31 
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Kalatraya-pariksa(examination of 
the three times) . . . . 327 

Kalatita (mistimed) 03, 115 (ftn. 

3), 367 (ftn. 1) 


Kalatyayopadista or -badhita 
(mistimed or incompatible) . . 367 

Kiccadhikarana (case relating to 
the formal procedure of an ec- 
clesiastical act) . . 230, 232 

Kutarkika (quibbler) . . . . 273 

Kumara-panha {Pali) (novice’s 
question) . . 16 (ftn. I ) 

Kurvad-rupatva (causing activity) 404 
Kpta (produced) . . . . 285 

Kytaka (product) . . . . 284 

Krta-hani (loss of merited action) 


09, 101 

Krittika (constellation) 14 

Kecit (some) . . . . 306 

Kevala (absolute) .. 169 (ftn. 1), 175 
Kevala-jfiana (absolute knowledge) 

160, 161, (ftn. 5) 

Kevala-vyatireki (exclusively ne- 
gative) 

Kevala-vyatirekyanumana (exelu- 
' sively negative inference) 
Kevalanvayi (exclusively affirma- 
tive) 

Kevalanvayanumana (exclusively 
affirmative inference) 

Ke valin (one who has attained ab- 
solute knowledge) . . 

Ke£i (a presiding deity) 

Kosa (dictionary) 

Kaivarta (fisherman) . . 

Kriya (action) . . 129 (ftn. 3)2 

Kriya (verb) . . . . 447 

Ksana-bhanga (momentariness) 

1432, 145,149,339 
Ksanikatva (momentariness) 12!, 219 
Ksanika-vada (doctrine of momen- 
tariness) .. 52,121,262 

Ksanika-vadin (upholder of the 
doctrine of momentariness) , . 121 

Ksatrasya ksatram (strength of the 
ksatriya) . . . . 3 


361 

4342 

361 


160 

15 

450 

334 


Page 

Ksiti (earth) ' . . . . 393=2 

Khanika-katha (doctrine of imper- 
manence) . . . . 239 

Khyati-vijnana (potential know- 
ledge) . . . . . . 245 


Gana-dhara (leader of the as- 
sembly) . . 

Gavaya (bos gavaeus) 

Guna (quality) 27, 31, 129 (ftn. 
32), 279, 287, 375, 3S2, 3862, 387*. 

388, 389, 393-, 394- 
Guna-guni-bheda-bhaiiga (a sub- 


stance is not distinct from its 
qualities) 

G u na-Sabdar th a-pariksa ( ex a m ina- 
tion of the meaning of the word 
Guna) 

Guru (preceptor) 

Guru-daks ina (preceptor’s fee) . , 

Gautami-vidya (Gotamide science) 


160 

384 


395 


145 


326 
216 
458 
* 20 


Ghana-vinnana (olfactory percep- 
tion ) 


227 


Cakkhu-vinnana (ocular percep- 
tion) . . .. 227, 227 (ftn. 3) 

Caksuh (eye) .. •• m 

Cah-li ( Chinese ) (right or justice) 40 


Catukka - naya - samsandana (case 
presented through the four-fold 
method) 

Candra-kupa (Candra’s well) 
Cikitsa (the science of medicine). . 
Cesta (muscular movement) 

Cesta (gesture) 

Cuditaka (defendant) 

Codaka (complainant) 

Codana (complaint) 

Caitya (tower) 



370 

453 

231 

231 

231 

150 


Chanda (vote by proxy) 

Ghandas (prosody) 

Chandam danami (I give authori- 

• tv) .. •• 

Chandam me arocohi (do ye con- 
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vev rnv authority ' to the court- 

V «• *' 

cil } .. .. .. 233 

Chandam me hara (do ye receive 
my authority) . . . , 233 

Chala (quibble) 23, 34, 52, 65, 162, 
212.221,234 (ftn. 2), 258. 356, 

359. 374, 375, 381 


15 

453 


J agai-svabhava-parlksa (examina- 
tion of the nature of the world) 
Jagatl (a kind of metre) 

Jana-sruti (rumour) 

Jalpa (wrangling) 23, 31, 51, 52, 

62, 63, 258, 357, 359, 370, 374, 

375, 379, 381 

J alpa-vita uda ( wrangling and cavil ) 1 04 


Jati (analogue) 51\ 52, 65, 135 

Jati (genus) 129 (ftn. 3)*, 219, 212, 

258. 259, 288*, 276, 315, (ftn. 1), 

315 356, 357, 370, 374, 375, 381 
Jati-sSakti - vadi - tantatika-xnata 


(power in generality as main- 
tained Bv Tantatlkas) . . 397 

Jatyuttara (analogous rejoinder) 119 
Jijnasa (inquiry) . . 33, 122 

Jina (conqueror of passions) 158, 159 


Jivha-vihnana (gustatory percep- 
tion) 227 

JIva (sou I).. .. 168,181 

Jnata (example) . . . . 163 

fjnana (knowledge) 2q 3, 161, 161 


(ftn. 5) 

J nana-karma-samuccava (asrsre- 
gate of knowledge and action), . '397 
Jnana-kanda (section on know- 
ledge) .. .. 3942 

Jnana-laksana (imagination) . . 140 

Jnana-laksana (intercourse whose 
character is knowledge) . . 412 

Xaa (=Sans. jnata) (example) .. !63 


Tol (school) 

Takka (Pralc.) (debate) 
Takki (argumentationist) 
Takkika (logician) 


525 (ftn. 1) 
162, 227 



Page 

Tajjata-dosa (defeat arising from a 
disputant being agitated in 

mind) .. .. . . 163 


Tatpurusa (determinative com- 
pound) .. .. .. 452 

Tattva-jhana (right knowledge) .. 138 

Tattva-vyakhyana (explanation of 
truth) . . . . . . 259 

Tathata (suchness) . . .. 255 

Tadutpatti (effect) .. .. 508 

i Tantra-yukti (terms of scientific 


argument) ' . . . . 24' 

j Tarka (debate) 23, 37, 38, 52, 61, 
i 61 (ftn. 1), 162, 189, 201, 215, 

244. 258, 359, 374, 375, 381 , 427, 

I 429, 497 

j Tarka-puhgava (bull in discus- 
sion) . . . . 272 

[ 

Tarka-vidya (logic) . . 7, 40 

j Tarkabhasa (fallacy of argumenta- 
i tion) . . . . . . 193 

! Tarkin (logician ) . . . . 38 

| Tassa papiyya sika (settlement 
with the prospect of further in- 

t 

quiry ) . . . . 230 

Tatparya (intention) .. 148,448 

Tadatmya (inherence). . .. 508 

Tadatmyabhava (negation of iden- 
tity) . . . . 97 (ftn. 1 ) 

Tarldka (logician) . , 37, 2-14' 

Tina-vatthaaraka (settlement by 
covering over with grass) . . 230 

Tipitaka or Pitakattaya (the three 
baskets of Buddhist teachings) 226 
Tiryak (homogeneous) . . 192 

Tirthahkara (builder of a landing 
place in the sea of existence) . 158 
Tusanala (penetentiary rite of 
putting an end to one's life in a 
slow fire).. .. 1422 

Tusnlm bhava (speechlessness) .. 137 

Trsna (lust) . . .. 371 

Tej as (light) ,, . . 393* 

Tray I '(the three Vedas) .. 5 
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Trasarenu (triad or tertiary com- 
pound) .. .. . . 106*2 

Tripitaka or Pitakatraya (three 
baskets of Buddhist teachings) 226 
Triput! - pratyaksa - vadin (sup- 
porter of triangular perception) 418 
Trividha-parah (three classes of 
respondents) , . . . 29 

Damsana ( Prah .) (philosophy) 5 (ffcn. 5) 
Darsana (Philosophy) 5, 5 (ftn. 5), 

6, 152 

Dasa vayava-vaky a (syllogism of 
ten parts) . . ..166 

Dassana {Pali) (philosophy) 5 (ftn. 5) 
Dik (space) . . ' . . 3932 

Digambara-parikalpita-atma - par - 
iksa (examination of the Digam- 
bare Jaina doctrine of the soul) 326 
Dinara (the Roman coin denarius) 

45 (ftn. 2) 

Dusta-vakyanusarana (adoption of 
a fallacious reason) . . . . 259 

Duhkha (pain) 132, 371. 3752, 382 

Duhkha-satva (misery as a pain) 

127 (ftn. ) 

Busana (refutation) .. 181,298,315 

Dusanabhasa (semblance of a refu- 
tation) .. ,. 181,298 

Drstanta (familiar instance) 27, 32, 

52, 59, 128, 12S (ftn. 4), 167, 1762, 

177, 1912, 203, 2582, 265, 268 (ftn. 

2), 286, 290, 359, 374, 375, 381, SOB 
Drstantabhasa- (fallacy of exam- 
ple) .. .. 178,193 

Beva-rna (debt to gods) 102 (ftn. 1) 
Besa (place) .. 27,219 

Dosa (defect) . . . 163, 375, 382 

Dravya, (substance) 27, 31, 129 (ftn. 

3), 219, 279, 287, 373, 375, 382, 

386, 387-2, 388, 389, 3933, 394-2, 395 
Dravya (cause) .. ..171 

Dravya-padartha-parlksa (exami- 
nation, of the meaning of the 
word substance) . . .. 326 

Dravyastikaya (a group of sub- 
stance) . . . . . , 216 


! Page 

Dvandva (aggregative compound) 452 
1 Dvatrirh^adakara - §rauta - yutaya 
(the thirty- two forms of set argu- 
ment) .. .. ..42 

Dvigu (numeral compound) . . 452 

Dvividha-sambhasa (two kinds of 

debate) . . . . . . 29- 

i Dvyanuka (dyad or binary com- 
pound) . . . . 196, 442 


500 (ftn. 1) 
.. 38 

290 


190, 


Dhammafca (law’) 

D harm a (duty) 

Dliarma (predicate) . . 

Dharma (doctrine) . . 

Dharma (merit) 

Dharma- putra (foster son) 

Dharmin (subject) 

Dhatu (root) .. 447, 

Dhatu-vadah (doctrine of roots) 
Dharana (recollecting) 

Dharani (numonics) 

Dhvaibsa (destruction) 


371 

208 

290 


201 

304 

219 


Naya (method of comprehending 
things from particular stand- 
points) 168, 174, 181-2, 182 , 2032, 

215,2162,218 

Nayatma-svarupa-nirnaya (deter- 
mination of the nature of one- 
sided knowledge) . . * • ~90 

Nayabhasa (fallacy of Naya) . . 203 

Nava-dharma (nine sacred works) 

242 (ftn. 3) 

Nantariyaka (non-co-presence) . . 504 

Nama (name) 129 (ftn. 3)2, ID 

Nama (crude word) . . • * 447 

Nama (valid knowledge) .. 161 

Narada (a celestial sage) . . 14 

Nasti (it is not, non-existence) . . 184 

Nihgreyasa (summum bonum) . . 54 

Nigamana (conclusion) 27, 32, 42, 

60, 119-2, 167, *176, 191, 202, 203, 

237, 266, 268, 370, 4372, 501, 502 
Niggaha (=Sans. nigraha ) (defeat) 

234, 234 {ftn. 2), 236 
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Nigraha (defeat) . . 51 

Nigraha- dosa (defect of under- 
standing) . . 163 

Nigraha-sthana (point of defeat) 
35,44,518,52, 65, 66, 136, 136 
(ftn. 1), 150, 212, 258, 250, 264, 

268, 269, 356, 357, 359, 370, 374, 

375, 379, 381 

Nitya (eternal) .. 285+ 

Nitya-sama (balancing the eternal) 

67, 269 

Nidana (the introductory part of 
the Patiraokkha) . . . . 233 

Nidarsana (example) . . . . 25 


i Page 

I Ni^cita (sure) . . 376 (ftn. 4), 398 

Nihksepa (imposition) .. 218 

Niti or Nyaya (logic) 240 2 , 240 (ftn. 3) 

Naigama (non-analytical method 
of description) 161 (ftn. 4), 1702, 

181, 216 

Naigamabhasa (fallacy of the Nai- 
gama) . . . . . . 203 

Nairatmya-vada (doctrine of non- 
soulj .. .. 127 (ftn.) 

Naiyayika (logician) . . 41 (ftn. 5), 244 
Nyaya (logic) 20, 38, 39 2 , 40 2 , 152, 

240 2 , 240 (ftn. 3*), 497 
Nyaya (syllogism) . . 41 (ftn. 2), 43 G 2 


Ninda (deprecation) .. . . 108 | Nyaya* tattva (categories of logic) 39 

Nimitta (efficient cause) . . 383 j Nyaya-purvanga (first part of 


Nlmitta-karana ( instrumental 
cause) . . . . . . 390 

Niyoga (injunction) .. ..25 

Niranuyojyanuvoga (overlooking 
the censurable) . . . . 84 

NIranuyojyanuyoga (censuring the 
non-censurable) . . . , 264 

Nirarthaka (meaningless) 84, 261 , 269 
Nirartha-khandana (rejoinder on 
the ground of meaninglessness) 268 
Nirukti (explanation) , . 487 (ftn. 1) 

Nirjara (destruction of the conse- 
quences of action) . . ' Igg 

Nirnaya (ascertainment) 23 2 ,52, 62, 

258 , 359, 370 , 374 , 375 , 381 
Niryukti (eommentarie) . . 105 

Nirvacana (etymological explana- 
tion) . . . ; . . 25 

Nirvana (Buddhist emancipation) 

1592, 159 (ftn. 12, 2), 1602, 160 (ftn. 1) 
Nirvikalpa (indeterminate) , . 55 

Nirvikalpaka (indeterminate) 134, 

1372, 1382, 138 (ftn. 1), 179, 360, 

383, 390, 418 

Nirvi kalpaka- vada (doctrine of in- 
determinate perception) . . 41 8 

Nirvikalpaka- vipratipatti (contro- 
versy about indeterminate per- 
ception) .. .. 397 


logic) • . . . 41 (ftn. 2) 

Nyaya-vidya (science of logic) . . 38 

Nyaya-vai,4esika-parikalpita-pum - 
sa-parlksa (examination of the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika doctrine of 
soul) . . . . . . 326 

Nyaya-sastra (science of logic) 39, 

40, 116 

Nyaya- sutra (science of true logic) 8 

Nyaya-svarupa (essential form of 
a syllogism) . . 41 (ftn. 2) 

Nyayavayava (members of a syllo- 
gism) .. 42, 289, 289 (ftn. 3) 

Nyayagraya .. 41 (ftn. 2) 

Nyayottarahga (the last part of 
logic) . . .. 41 (ftn. 2) 

Nyayya (reasonable) .. 41 (ftn. 5) 

Nyuna (saying too little) 84, 261, 269 

Pakkha (Prak.) (party) . . 162 

Paksa (party) . . . . 162 

Paksa (minor term) 176’*, 177, 193, 
292,268,268 (ftn. 2), 283, 291, 

312, 361,506 

Paksata (nature of the minor term) 

433 2 , 487 (ftn. 1) 

Paksa-dharma (law of extension of 
the minor term) . , . . 283 

Paksa-dharma-cakra (wheel of rea- 
sons put in order) . . 299 (ftn. 2) 
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Paksa-dharmata (essential nature 

of a, syllogism) . . 361, 877, 390 

Paksa-prayoga (use of the minor 

term) .. *• • • 

Paksabhasa (fallacy of the minor 

term) 176, 177, 193, 290 (ftn. 1), 312 

Paksah a n um a na-b a dhi tali (minor 
• * 

term being incompatible with in- 
ference) . . * • . . 441 

Paksah pratyaksa-badhitah (min- 
or term being incompatible with 
perception) • • * * 

Paksah gabda-badhitah (minor 
term, being’ incompatible w ith 
* verbal testimony) . . . . 441 

P aks ah s a dhy a-gr ah aka-prama na- 

j atiya-pramana-viruddhah (min- 
or term being incompatible with 
the evidence which is analogous 
to the evidence that establishes 
the major- ter m) . . . , 441 | 

Paksah hetu-grafiaka-pratyaksa- j 

badhitah (minor term being in- 
compatible with perception 
which establishes the middle 

term) . • • • * ' 

Paksah hetu - grahakanumana-ba : - 
dhitah (minor term being incom- 
patible with inference which es- 
tablishes the middle term) - - 442 

Pafikaja iti padanam yogarudhi- 
tva-kathana (etymologo- conven- 
tional use of a word as mud- 

born) .. . V- 

Pfthkti (a kind of metre) ■ ■ ' ^ 

Paccanika-niggaho (adverse con- 

237 

troversy) • • * * 

Paneavayava (five parts of a sjl 

logism) - •• 

Paficav ayava-y Skya- (speech of five 

. , 43 

parts) 

Pafijika (commentary) • • 

Pandita (scholar) • • . . 240 

Patikamma (rejoinder) 


Pa ticca-sarnuppada (=Sans. Frail- 
ty a samutpada , doctrine of mu- 
tual dependence) . . 227 (ftn. 2) 

PatihnS (=Sans. Pratijna) (pro- 
position) . • 234. 234 (ftn. .2) 

Patifmaya karetabbaiii (settle- 
ment by an undertaking) 

Patta (sacred chair) . . • * 

Pai taka 11am (in season) 


. 230 


a& 




Pathamo niggaho (first defeat) 

Pada (word) 11U-, 149 

Pada-sphota (word-explosion) 14 S, 149 
Padartha (category) 25, 381, 387, 


or 


235 


Padlpa (lighting a lamp) . . 238 

Pamana (valid knowledge) . . 161 

Para-uima (supreme soul) . . 371 

Para tan tra (conditional) 245, 245 

(ftn. 1) 

Parama-nyaya (conclusion) - • 4z 

Paramatma (supreme soul) . . 14^ 

Pararnanu (atom) * « ■ ' • • 105 

Pararnartha (transcendental) 254, 255 

Pararnartha-sat (absolutely real). . 310 

Para - sambandha (concerning 
others) . . • • . . 2bii 

Paramarsa (consideration) 384. 

3902, 420, 4332, 435, 510, 51 1 2 

! paramar&anurupanumana (syl- 
j logistic inference) . . . . 51 L 

I pararthanumana (inference for the 

sake of others) 175, 192, 202, 276, 
i 282, 307, 309, 310, 312, 3592, 361, 4352 
; Parikalpita (false) 245, 245 (ftn. 1) 

| Pariccbeda (chapter) 184, 200 

, Parinispanna (perfect) 245, 24o 

(ftn. 1, 2) 

Paribhasa (technicality) *« 450 

parisad (council of debate) 7, 222, 

; 24, 292, 263 

Pariharana-dosa (avoidance of 

charges) 

| Parihara (avoidance of defeat) . * 35 

i Pariksa (examination) 26, 27, 2S 2 , 

; ' 51.53,90 


. 2 UiCP 
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Paroksa (indirect knowledge) 161 
;f in. 3)'2, 109 3 , 170'^ 170 (ftn. 1), 

174, 175, 188, 189, 20U, 215 

Paroksa-jnana (indirect know- 

ledge) .. ** '* 

Parvanuyoj yopeksana (admission 

. . v SJ.' 

of an opinion) ** 

Paryanuyojyopeksana ( ov ei look- 
ing the censurable) . . • • 269 

Paryastikaya (group of attributes) 216 
Parvata (a celestial sage) • • 14 

‘Patimokkhuddesa (recitation of 

the code of monastic laws) . • -33 

P aramarthika ( tr anscen dent al ) 

175, 2013, 203 

Param arthika-dosa ( transcenden- 
tal condition) - • • • 4 

Paramarthika-pratyaksa (transcen- 
dental perception) .. 1/0 (ftn. 1) 

Param arthika -praty aksa* pram ana 

(transcendental perception) .. 181 

Pari&uddhi (purity) . . ♦ • 233 

Parsad (council) . . . . 22 

Pasupata (follower of PaSupati).. 154 
Pitp-rna (debt to our progenitors) 

102 (ftn. 1) 

Fitr-yana (path of the forefathers) 3 
Puggala (soul) .. •* 2353 

Putresti (sacrifice for the sake of a 
son) • • • • . . 107 

Pudgala (burden-bearer) 126, 127 

(ftn.) 

Pudgala-vada (doctrine of the bur- 
den-bearer) .. 127 (ftn.) 

Punarukta (repetition) 84. 255, 269 
Purakalpa (narration). . .. 108 

Purusa (soul) . . 10, 245 (ftn. 2)2 

Purusa-pariksa (examination of the 
soul) . . . . . . 326 

Pubba-karana (preparation) 232, 

232 (ftn. 1 ), 233 

Pubba-kicea (preliminary acts) 232 

(ftn. 1), 2332 

Purva (prior) .. 1902, 19 i 

Purva-paksa (question) 25, 424 


Page 

Purvavat (a priori) 56, 116 (ftn. 

i ), 260, 499 

Pothi (book) .. 324 (ftn. 3) 

Pausa samkranti (the last day of 
the month of Pausa) . . 530 

Prakarana (expository treatise) . . 205 

Prakarana-sama (begging the ques- 
tion) 34, 63, 67, 260, 268, 367 
PrakasSa (chapter) .. ..215 

Prakrti (primordial matter) 10, 363* 

Prakrti (illustration) . . . 108 

Pratijna (proposition) 27, 32, 60, 

121, 1 66, 203, 265, 266, 430*, 500, 502 
Pratij nantara (shifting the propo- 
sition) 

Pratij na-vibhakti (limitation of the 
proposition) 

Pratij na-virodha (opposing the 
proposition) • . . 84, 269 

Pratijna-sannyasa (renouncing the 
proposition) .. 84, 137,269 

Pratijna-hani (hurting the propo- 
sition) 34, 44, 84, 261, 268, 269 
Prati tantra (dogma peculiar to 
some school) .. .. 59 

Pratitantra-siddhanta (conclusion 
accepted by a particular school) 259 
Prati-drstanta-saina (balancing the 
counter-example) .. 67,261, 268 

Pratiyogi (counter-part) 403* , 404' 

Pratilomaitta (making the autho- 
rities hostile) . . . . 163 

Prativadi (opponent) .. . 204, 379 

Pratisedha (negation) . . i 9< > 

Pratisthapana (counter-demonstra- 
tion) .. . . 27, 32, 500, 50! 

Pratyaksa (perception) 27*, 28, 32, 

33, 50, 54, 125, 129, 130, 134, 

150, 161 (ftn. 5), 162, 169*, 170, 

174*, 188, 189, 201, 209, (ftn. 

1), 215, 221, 259, 264, 265, 266, 

276, 277, 279, 298, 306, 307, 309, 

310, 348, 358, 359*, 360, 383*, 

387*, 389 s , 390, 393*, 394*, 395, 

407, 411 
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Page 

Pratyaksa-karana-vada (causes o.f 
perception) . . . . 416 

Pratyaksa-jnana( direct knowledge) 210 

Pratvaksa-laksana-parlksa (exami- 
nation of the definition of per- 
ception) . . 

Pratyaksa-vyavastha (system of 
perception) 

Pr a ty aksa-s v ar u pa- ni r nay a ( d e ter- 
mination of the nature of percep- 
tion) 

Pratyaksabhasa (fallacy of percep- 


tion) 


Pratyanuyoga (re-interrogation) . . 33 

Pratyabhijfiana (recognition) 189, 

201 , 215 

Pratyabhijnanabhasa (fallacy of 
recognition) . . 193 

Pratyaya (inter-relation) 117, 118 


Pram ana-s am any a-laksa n a ( ge ner al 
characteristics of valid know- 
ledge) 

Pramana-siddhi (establishment of 
proof) 

Pramana-svarupa (characteristics 
of valid knowledge) 

Pram ana-svarupa-nirnay a (deter- 
mination of the nature of valid 
knowledge) 

P r a m an a n t ar a-p ar Iks a ( exam i n a- 
tion of other kinds of valid 
knowledge) 

192,298 | Prameya (object of knowledge) 23. 


Page 

215 
307 


327 

309 


88 


200 


200 


32' 


Pratyueearana (repetition) 

PradesSa (determination) from a 
statement to be made) . . 25 ; 

Pradhana (Primordial matter) . . 325 

Pradhvamsabhava (posterior non- 
existence) 97, 97 (ftn. 1), 184, 

203, 394 

Pram a (right knowledge) 1382, 389, 

394, 3952, 4083, 411 
Pram ana (means of right know- 
ledge) 23, 28, 43, 49, 50, 513, 52, 

84, 84 (ftn. 1), 113, 155, 158*, 

161, 1622, 168, 169, 1743, 1813, 

182, 1893, 200, 2013, 201 (ftn. 1), 

203, 2122, 2183, 2563, 257^, 258, 

259, 2762, 2772, 3072, 309, 330, 

348, 357*, 358, 359*, 381, 3866, 

3872, 3893, 3932, 394, 3952, 4026, 

408* 497, 499 

Pramana-catustaya-pramanya-va- 
dah (doctrine of the validity of 
the four means of knowledge) . . 453 

Prauaana-^astra (science of right 
knowledge) *. •* 158 


49, 512, 52, 56, 97, 113, 15S2, 2572, 

258 , 284, 3572 , 359, 370, 3732, 374, 

375, 381 

Prayojana (purpose) 23, 28, 33, 52, 

59, 122, 258, 359, 374, 375, 3S1 
Pralaya (dissolution of the world) 105 
(ftn. 3) ; Pralapita (irrelevant talk) .. 137 

25 | Pravrtti (exertion) 27,375,382,410 
Pravrtti-vijnana (continuous flow 
of momentary cognitions) 146, 

245*, 245 (ftn. 1) 
Prasahga (connected argument) . . 25 

Prasahga-sama (balancing the in- 
finite regression) . . 67, 268, 289 

Pra£astr-dosa (defeat arising from 
the authorities) . . 163 

Pragabhava (prior non-existence) 

97, 97 (ftn. 1), 189, 203, 394 
Prana (breath) . . . . 2 

Prapti-sama (balancing the co- 
presence) . . 67, 261, 288 

Prabh'akarah (the MImaiiisakas) . . 
Pramanya-vada (the doctrine of 
the validity of knowledge) 
Pretyabhava (condition after 
death) . . . . 375, 382 


Phala (result) 188, 375, 38 2, 511 

Phala -pramana-svar upady abhasa- 
nirnaya * (determination of the 
consequences and fallacies of 
knowledge) . • * * 200 
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Bandha (bondage; . . . . H*8 

Bahir-vvapfci (extrinsic inseparable > 
connection) .• J7', 178.202 

Bahuvpihi (attributive compound) 4->2 
Badha (incompatibility) • • 438 

Badhita (incompatible) ‘107 (ftn. 

1). 438, 4 40- 

Bud d hi (intellect) 52, 112. 375-. 

382, 387*, 3894, 393* . 395 

Brahman (the pervading essence) 4 


Page 

Madhyama (middle) . . . . 249 

Manas (mind) 116, 201, 27S, 280 

(ftn. 1). 375h 382, 3932 
Manah (intelligence) .. .. 2 

Manah-paryaya (knowledge derived 
from reading the thoughts of 
others) 161 (ftn. 5), 169 (ftn. I), 201 
Manas tattva-nirupana (determina- 
tion of the nature of the mind) 397 
Manonutva-vada (atomic nature 


B r ah m a - p a r i n a in a - v a d a (doctrine 
of the transformation of Brah- 
man) .. •* ..52 

Brahma-vidva (divine science) . . 4 

Brahmana (ritual) .. ..108 

Bhagasiddha (unproved in respect 


of a part) • • * • 392 

Bhara (burden) .. 127 (ftn.) 

Bhava (entity itself) . . 171. 184, 3942 

Bhasya (commentary) 110. 121 

Bhikkhu-ganana (counting the 
number of monks) . . . . 233 

Bhumi (stage) . . . . 249 


Bhayaitta (creating divisions) .. 163 

Bhaifcta (serving the authorities) 163 ! 


Bhaisajya (medicine) 


34 


Bhrama (error) . . 138, 409 j 

Bhranta (erring) .. .. 273 i 

Bhranti (blunder) . . . . 273 


Mahgala (benedictory portion) 324 

(ftn. 3) 

Man gala- vada (invocation of bles- 
sings) . . . . . . 408 

Mahgal acarana (invocation of bles- 
sing) . . . . . . 397 

Matanujna (admission of an opi- 
nion) .. .. 84,261. 269 

Mati (knowledge of existing things 
acquired through the senses and 
the mind) . . 169 (ftn. 1) 

Mati-kanima (deliberation) . . 231 

Mati-bhaiiga-dosa (defeat arising 
from the failure of the disputants 
memory).. . . . . 163 


of mind) . . . . . . 417 

Ma.no- vinn ana (mental perception) 227 
Mantras .. .. .. 15 

Marut (air). . . . . . 393- 

Mahapratihara (the great gate- 
keeper) . . . . 322 

Maiiabhadra-kalpa, (the very bles- 
sed cycle) . . . . 225 

Mahay an a (the Great vehicle) . . 241- 

Mithya-jn ana (error) .. ..138 

M imamsaka-kalpita-atma - parlksa 
(examination of the MTmSrhaaka 
doctrine of the soul) . . 326 

Mukti (emancipation). . .. 2192 

Moksa (emancipation) 57, 122, 123. 

168, 181, 359, 370, 371 

Mleceha (non-Aryan) . . 56, 107 


Y aj na ( sacrifice ) . . ..516 

Yatnaja (product of effort) . . 2853 
Yatharthanubhava, (right experi- 
ence) . . . . . . 389‘ 2 

Yarna (the god of death) . . 14 

Yava (grain) . . . . 107 

Yukta (right) , . . . 359 

Yukti (continuous argument) 23, 27, 28 
Yuga-pradhana (foremost man of 
the age) . . . . . . 164 

Yupa (stake) .. .. 15 

Yebhuyyasika (settlement by a 
majority) .. .. 230 

Yoga (union of words) . . 25 

Yoga (concentration) . . 245, 249 

Y oga-rudha (etymologo-conven- 
tional) . . . . . . 451 
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Yogacara (practice of meditation) 249 
Yogacara or Vijaima-vadin (a 
sect of Buddhist philosophers 
who maintain that cognitions 
' alone are real) .. ..146 

Yogin (contemplative). . • • 359 

Yogi-pratyaksa (contemplative 
perception) . * • • 360 

Yogyata (consistency) .. 447^ 

Yaugika (etymological) .. 451 

Yaugika-rudha (etymological con- 
ventional) .. «* 451 


Rudra (a sect of gods) 
Rudha (conventional) . 
Rupa (form) 

Rupa ^matter) 


.. 15 

... 451 
1262, 389 
. . 238 


Lakkhanayutfci-katha (definition 
of terms) . . . . 238 

Laksana (definition) . . . . 53 

Laksana-dosa (defect of definition) 163 
Laksana (implication) 450, 4512 

Laghu-tlka (light commentary) .. 211 

Lihga (sign) 175, 190, 290, 3772, 

383, 508 

Linga-paramarSa (remembrance 
of a sign ; a syllogism from a 
sign) 130 (ftn. 1), 435, 510, 511 

Linga-paramar^adi-nirupana (de- 
termination of the consideration 
of the sign, etc.) . . . . 397 

Lingasya t ra^rupyam (three char- 
acteristics of the middle term) 

291 (ftn. 1) 

Lekhaka (writer) .. .. 379 

Lokayata (casuist) . . 240 (ftn. 3) 

Laukika (personal) .. 175, 359 

Laukik a-praty aksa (ordin ary-pra- 
tyaksa) 

Vacana-6odhana (clearing the 

«» 

meaning of terms) . . . . 238 

Vajra (thunderbolt) . . . . 272 

Vanya (wild) 484 (ftn. 1) 

40 


Page 

Varna-sphota (letter-explosion) . . 148 

Varnya-sama (balancing the sub- 
ject) .. .. 34,67, 289 

Vartamana (present time) 106 (ftn. 1) 

Vasu (a sect of gods) , . . . 15 

Vastu-dosa (defect of the subject) 163 
Vastu-prativikalpa-vijnana (objec- 
tified knowledge) . . . . 245 

Vak-chala (quibble in respect of a 
term) . . . . . . 260 

Vakovakya (grammar, rhetoric or 
debate ) . . . . 45, 45 (ftn. 5) 

Vaky a (sentence) .. •• 149 

Vakya-dosa (defect of speech) 34, 259 
Vakya-pra&amsa (excellence of 
speech) . . . . 34, 259 

Vakya-sphota (sentence-explo- 
sion) . . . . 148, 140 

Vakya-gesa (context) . . 25, 459 

Vajapeya (a sacrifice) . . . . 14 

Vada (discussion) 23, 31, 49, 51 6 , 

52, .622, 104, 204, 229, 258, 359, 

370, 374, 375, 378, 379, 381 
Vada-maryada (limits of debate).. 31 
V«da-marga (course of debate) 27 + , 

31, 51 

Vada-vidya (art of discussion) 7, 

26, 27, 28 

Vada-vi^adi-karana (eluc dation 
of debate) . . . . 259 

Vadi (disputant) ., 195, 204, 379 

Vadi-prafcivadi-nyaya-nirnaya (de- 
termination of the right proce- 
dure of a disputant and his op- 
ponent) . . . . • * 200 

Vadopaya (expedients of debate) 30 
Vayu- pratyaksatvadimata - khan - 
dana (refutation of the percepti- 
bility of air) . . • • 39 ? 

Vartta (commerce) . . • • 6 

Vastiputra-kalpita - atma-pariksa 
(examination of the Vastlputra 
doctrire of the soul) • • 326 

Vahya r tha-par ik§a (exam ination 
of external objects) . . • • 327 
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Vahyartha-bhanga (things possess 


no external reality) . . 145 

Vahyartha-vada (doctrine o£ the 
external world) . . . . 220 

V&hvartha-siddhi (validity of ex- 
ternal things) . . . . 219 

Vikala (defective) . . . . 201 

Vikalpa (alternative) . . . . 25 

Vikalpa-sama (balancing the alter- 
native) . . . , 67, 289 

Vikara (modification) . . .. Ill 

Viksepa (evasion) .. 84, 269 


Vigraha (in a spirit of opposition) 29 
Vigraha-sambhasa (hostile debate) 29 
Vijnana (knowledge) .. 120, 126 2 , 245 

Vijnana-vada (idealism) 120, 120 

(fin. 3) , 220, 2452 
Vijnana-vadin (see Yogacam) . . 146 

Vinnana (knowledge) 227, 227 (ftn. 3) 
Vitanda (cavil) 23, 31, 51, 52. 62, 

63, 240 (ftn. 3), 258, 357, 359, 370, 

374, 375, 379, 381 
Vitarka (speculation) . . 162 

Vidya (knowledge), . . . , 387* 

Vidhana (arrangement) . . 25 

Vidhi (injunction) . . 108 2 , 190, 448 

Vidhi-vada (doctrine of injunc- 
tion) . . . . . . 448 

Vipaksa (counter-proposition) 166, 

283,284, 361,433 

Vipaksa-pratisedha (opposition to 

the counter-proposition) .. 166 

Vipakse asattvam (non-existence 
of the sign in heterologues) . . 378 

Viparlta-khandana (contrary re- 
joinder) . . . . . . 268 

Viparita-vyatireka (of contrary 
’separation) . . . . 180 

Viparlta-vyapti (inverse pervasion) 369 

Viparita-vynptyabhidhana (exam- 
ple with inverse pervasion) . . 369 

Viparltanvaya (of inverted connec- 
tion) •• .. 179,297,315 

Viparyaya (reversion) . . 25, 201, 359 


Page 


268 

136 

447 

247* 

162 


Viparyaya-khandana (rejoinder on 
the basis of reversion) 

Vipratipatti (misunderstanding an 
argument) 

Vibhakti (case-ending) 

Vibhasa (commentary) 

Viyakka (speculation). . 

Viraha (separation) . . 209 (ftn.), 210* 
Viruddha (contradictory) 63, 178, 

260, 294, 313, 363, 438, 439* 

Viruddha-karyopalabdhi (percep- 
tion of the opposite effect) . . 311 

Viruddhavyabhicari (non-erro- 
neous contradiction) 316, 358, 368 
Virodha (contradiction) . . 438 

V i varta-vada-pariksa (examination 
of the doctrine of evolution) 
Vivadadhikarana (case pertaining 
to differences of opinions) 

Vivfti (description) 

Vi^esa (particularity) 27, 32, 138, 

192, 279, 287, 375, 382,-387*, 388, 

389, 393 2 , 394 2 , 395, 402 

Vi^esanata (qualification or parti- 
cularity) 130, 412, 415, 416 

Vi&esapasiddha (improved in res- 
pect of the adjective) 

Vi£esa~vyapti (invariable eonco- 
mittance of special forms) 
Vii§esyasiddha (unproved in res- 
pect of the substantive) 

Visama-vyapti (non-equipolent 
concomittanee) 

Visaya (object of knowledge) 188, 192 
Visaya-kanda (section on subject) 394* 
Visaya-svarupa-nirnaya (determi- 
nation of the nature of objects 


327 

229 

451 


362 


426 


362 


399 


of knowledge) 

. . 200 

Yimamsa (casuistry) . . 

. . 227 

Vxmamsi (casuist) 

21, 227 

Vyfcti (commentary) . . 

.. 214 

Vjrtti (indication) 

.. 449 

Vfhati (a kind of metre) 

.. 15 

Vedas 

. . 14 
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Page 

Vedatia (feeling) .. 1262,238 

Vaidharmya (heterogeneous) 176, 

101, 264, 287, 290, 368, 502 

Vaidharmva drstantabhasa (fallacy 
of the heterogeneous example) 179, 

180, 297 

Vaidharrayavat (negative infer- 
ence) . . * • • • 

Vaidharmya-sama (balancing the 
heterogeneity) . . 67,266,289 

Vyakti (individual) .. •• 219 

Vyatireka (relating to things) . . 192 

Watireka (negative) .. .. 361 

V yatireka-vyapti (invariable sep- 
aration/ .. 180,361 

Vyatireki (exclusively negative) 

130, 191, 286, 287, 437 
Vyatireki-udaharana (heterogene- 
ous example) 

Vyadhikarana - dharmavacchinna- 
bhava (non-existence whose 
counter part is qualified by a 
nature abiding in different locus) 423 
Vyadhikaranasiddha (unproved 
on account of abiding in a differ- 
ent locus) 

Vyabhicara (erraticalness) 
Vyartha-vii§esana3iddha (unproved 
on account of the adjective being 
useless) 

Vyartha-vi^esyasiddha (unproved 
on account of the substantive 
being useless) .. 

Vyavasaya (ascertainment) 

Vyavahara (practical method of 


practical) 

Vyakarana (grammar) 
Vyakhyana (description) 


Page 


362 

438 


363 


363 

33 


312 


311 


218 


426 


Vyapaka-viruddhopalabdhi (per- 
ception contrary to the con- 
tainer) 

Vyapakanupalabdhi (non-percep- 
tion of the pervader) 

Vyapara (operation) .. 443, 511 

Vyapti (invariable eoncomittance) 

140, 177*, 179, 189% 292, 361,376, 

384, 390, 393, 404, 406 (ftn. 5), 

421, 454, 509, 510 
Vyapti-graha (indication or the pro- 
cess of ascertaining the middle 
terra and the major term) 
Vyapti-grahopaya (means of ap- 
prehending invariable concomit- 
tance) . . . . 

Vyapti-grahopaya-siddhanta (con- 
clusion as to the means of appre- 
hending invariable concormnit- 
tance) 

Vyapti-nirupana (determination of 
invariable eoncomittance) 
Vyapti-pancakarn (five provisional 
definitions of invariable con- 
comittance) .. 421,487 (ftn. 1) 

Vyaptyanugama (comprehensive- 
ness of invariable eoncomittance) 429 
Vyapfcyasiddhi (unproved in res- 
pect of invariable eoncomit- 
tance) 

Vyapya (pervaded) 189, 190’ 2 , 191, 220 
Vyapyatvasiddha (unproved in 

respect of accompaniment) . . 439 

Vyavaharika (practical) 170, 171, 174 
Vyavaharika-da^a (practical condi- 
tion) 


428 


397 


440 


4 


surdity) .. 

Vyaghra (tiger) 
Vyaghra-&i6uka (tiger cub) 
Vyapaka (pervader) 


216, 450 

Vyoma (ether) 

.. 3932 

the 

Vrata (religious vow) 

16.4, 206 

.. 203 



.. 450 

Sakti (strength) 

.. 171 

.. 25 

^akti (potentiality) 

.. 450* 

ab- 

gakti nirupana and upadhi (ascer- 

260 

tainment of power and 

condi- 

. . 396 

tion) 

.. 397 

.. 207 

4§akti-vada (doctrine of potential- 

189, 220 

ity of word) 

.. 449 
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Sakya-prapti (capacity of the ex- 
ample to warrant the conclusion) 122 

^akra (strong) . . ..171 

Sankita (suspected) . . 140, 376 (ftn. 4) 
iSarira (body) .. 375,382 

$abda (sound) .. 109,448 

Sabda (verbal testimony) 50*2, 125, 
175*2,287, 370 (ftn. 1), 387, 3893, 

393*2, 394, 407, 444, 465, 470 
$abda (verbal method of descrip- 
tion) 161 (ftn. 4)2, ltf), 171, 181, 216 
Sabda (word) . . 33, 51. 54, 384*2 

^abda-khanda (book of verbal tes- 
timony) . . . . . . 444 

j§abda-nirupanam (definition of ver- 
bal testimony) .. .. 444 

&abda-pram5na (verbal testimony 
as a means of valid knowledge) 

397, 444 

iSabda-pramanya-vada (speech as 
means of valid knowledge) . . 445 

6abda'bodha (verbal knowledge) 

4442, 470 

Sabda-Brahma-parTksa (examina- 
tion of Brahma the presiding 
deity of sound) .. . . 326 

Sabdasya 3ravanam (hearing of a 
word) . . . . . . 444 

$abdanityata-vada (doctrine of 
the non-eternity of sound) . , . 448 

$abdabhasa (fallacy of verbal tes- 
timony) . . * . . . 204 

£abdartha (words and their mean- 
ings) .. . . ..106 

Sabdartha-parTksa (examination 
of the meaning of the word 
‘sound’) . . . . . . 327 

Salaka-pariksa (probe-examination) 

461, 522, (ftn. 1) 
Sasa-^pnga (hare horn) . . 424 

£ <khas (spiritual genealogy) 25, 168 

$astra (scripture) . » . , 23*2 

Siistraja-dabda (spiritual testi- 
mony) .. . . ..175 


Page 

SunyatS (voidness) 52, 118 (ftn. 3), 

245, (ftn. 2,2, 254, 255 
^unya-vada (doctrine of voidness) 

119 (ftn.), 262 

Sesavat (a posteriori) 56, 


116 (ftn. 

1), 260, 499 
.. 154 

.. 223 

.. 285 

.. 223 


$aivas (followers of Siva) 

!§ ravaka (layman) 

Sravana (audible) 

&ravika (lay woman) . . 

&ruta (knowledge of things ac- 
quired through reasoning and 
study) .. 161 (ftn. 5), 169 (ftn. 1) 

Sruta-kevalin (one versed in the 14 
purvas of the Dpstivada) . . 164 

Sruti-pariksa (examination of scrip- 
ture) . . . . . . 327 

Srutyaprnmsnya (denial of the 
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§at-paksi-katha (six-winged dispu- 
tation) . . . . . . 82 

§ad-dar6ana (six systems of philo- 
sophy) . . . . 152 + , 153 

Sad-dar£ana-vicnra (criticism of the 
six systems of philosophy) .. 153 

Sad-laksana- vy a khy a (explanation 
of six characteristics) . . 332 


Sakala (perfect) .. .. 201 

Sakala- tarkika - cakra - cudamani 

* * 

(the crest-gem of the circle of all 
logicians) . . . . 185 

Sahgha (council) . . 230* 2 , 231*, 232 

Sat (present) . . . . 284 s 

Satah sajjayate (effect pre-exists in 

its cause).. .. .. 141 

Sat-pratipaksa (counter-balance) 

4382,439- 

Sativinaya (settlement from recol- 


lection) . . . . . . 230* 

Sadasat (partly present and partly 
absent) .. .. .. 284® 

Sadyaska (a kind of sacrifice) . . 14 

Saudigdha (doubtful) . . . . 398 
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Page 

Sandigdha - vi^esana - siddha (un- 
proved on account of the adjec- 
tive being doubtful) . . 363 

Sandigdha - vi^asya siddha (un- 
proved on account of the sub- 
stantive being doubtful) . . 363 

Sandigdha-siddha (unproved on ac- 
count of the reason being doubt- 
ful) .. . . •• 363 

Sandhaya (peacefully) . . 29 

Sannikarsa (intercourse) 130, 411 

Sapaksa (homologue of the reason) 

283, 284, 361 , 433 

Sapakse sattvam (existence of the 
sign in the homologue) . . 378 

Saptabhangi-naya (sevenfold para- 
logism) .. .. 203,212,221 

Sabha (council) . . 22, 27 

Sabba-pati (president) . . 204, 379 

Sabhya (member) . . 204, 379 

Samabhirudha (subtle verbal me- 
thod of description) 161 (ftn. 4), 

171=2, 181, 216 

Samabhirudhabhasa (fallacy of the 
subtle) . . . . • - 204 

Samayocita - vakya (opportune 
speech) . . . . - * 259 

Samavaya (inherence) 27, 32, 130, 

134, 219, 287, 333, 375, 382, 3832, 

3872, 3892, 39 . 3 ?, 394*\ 395, 402, 

412,413, 414 449 (ftn. 1), 508 
Samavaya-vada (doctrine of in- 
herence) . . * - • • 414 

Samavaya-4abdartha-pa*xksa (ex- 
amination of the meaning of the 
word ‘co-existent cause’) * • 327 

Samavayabhava (absolute non- 
existence) * • . . 184 

Samavayi-karana (material cause) 

382, 390 

Samaveta-samavaya (inherent in- 
herence) . . * • 130, 412, 413 

Sama-vy&pti (equipotent concomi- 
tance)* . . * • • • 

Samana-tantra (allied system) . . 373 


Page 

Samaropa (superimposition) . . 201 

Samaropita (charged).. .. 140 

Samasa (compound) . . . . 452 

Samasa-vadah (doctrine of com- 
pound words) . . . . 452 

Samahara (unified aggregative 


compound) .. .. 452 2 

Samiti (council) . . , . 22 

Samuecaya (aggregate) . . 25 

Sarhkrainana-dosa (diversion to 
other subjects) . . . , 163 

Samketa (signification) . . 450 

Samkhyaikanta (final signification 
• of numbers) .. ..114 

Samkhyaikanta-vada (doctrine of 
the fixity of things signified by 
numbers) . . 16 (ftn. 1) 

Samgamavacara-bhikku (member 

of a council) . • •• 231 2 

Samgraha (collective method of des- 
cription) 161 (ftn. 4), 170, 171, 1F1» 216 
Sathgrahabhasa (fallacy of the col- 
lective) .. • * •• ^03 

Saihjna (sensation) . . • • 126 fi 

Sahib hava (probability) 25, 56. 95, 

170, 370, 387 

Sambhava (the originating cause) 33 

Sambhiisa (method of debate) .. 28 

Sambhasa-praSamsa (utility of de- 
bate) .. •• ..29 

Sambhasa-vidhi (method of debate) 

26, 27 4 

Sammajjam (cleansing the ground) 232 
Sammukhabhinaya (settlement in 

230 

presence).. ** ^ ' 

Sarny ukta-vi^esanata (united parti- 
cularity) . . ■ • • * * 

Samvukta- samavaya (conjoined in- 

herence) . . 130, 412, 413, 41 i 

Saihyukta - samaveta -■ samavaya 

(conjoined inherent inherence) 

130, 412 

Saibyoga (conjunction) 130, 412 s 

Samvara (restraint) .. ..168 

Samvyti (veil) • - ‘ * 146 
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Sarhvrti (illusory) . . . . 203 

SaridVfti (conrlitional) . . . . 254 

Sam4aya (doubt) 25, 33, 51, 52, 58, 

103, 122, 201, 258, 359, 374, 375, 381 

Saiii^aya-vidhi (method of debate) 51 
Sath&iya-vyiidasa (dispelling all 

1 f)0 

questions) * • • ' 

Sam£aya-sama (balancing the 

doubt) 34, 67, 260, 261, 268, 289 

Samsad (council) . . . . 22 

Satnsarga-bodhali (knowledge of 
the mutual connection of things) 444 
Samsargabhava (negation of corre- 
lation) .. .. 97 (ftn. 1), 394 

Sain sara (path of transmigra- 
tion) 

Samsara-santati-parlksa (examina- 
tion of continuity of the world) 
Samskara (impression) 

Samhita (hymn) 

Sarva tantra (dogma of all schools) 
Sarva-tanbra siddhanta (conclusion 
accepted by all schools) 

Sarva-dan da-nay aka (the leader of 
all dandas) 

Savikalpa (determinate) 

Savikalpaka (determinate) 134, 

137*, 138, 138 (ftn. 1), 179, 360, 

383, 390 

Savikalpaka- oratyaksa (determin- 
ate perception) . . • * 383 

Savikalpaka- vada (doctrine of the 
determinate) . . • • 449 

Savyabhicara (erratic) 33, 63, 438* 

Savyabhicara (undistributed mid- 
dle) .. .. .. 260 

Sassaba- vada (eternalists) . . 228 

Sahakari-karana (causality) .. 134 

Sabacara (simultaneous) 190, 191 2 , 427 

Sahaja 3akti (natural power) . . 397 

Sadr^ya (likeness) . . . . 443 

Sadhaka (theory of proof) 266, 5 >4 

Sadhana (medicine) .. .,34 

Sadhana (middle term) 180 s , 190, 290 


3 

327 

126 * 

108 

59 

259 

322 

55 


Page 

Sadhana- vikala (defective in the 
middle term) ■ • • * 369 

Sadhanevj avj-tta (example of ex- 
cluded middle term) •• 369 

Sadharrnya (homogeneous) 176, 

191, 264*, 2^7, 200 368, 502 

Sadharmyodaharana (affirmative 
example) • * • * 

Sadharmya-drstantabhasa (fallacy 

of the homogeneous example) 

178, 296 (ftn. 1) 

S a dh army a- vat (positive inference) 312 
Sadharmya-sama (balancing the 

homogeneity) • * ^68, 289 

Sadharana (general) • • 293,438 

Sadhu (monk) • • * * 

Sadhya (major term) 175, 176*, 177 2 , 

178+, 179, 180 s , 189, 264,268, 268 

(ftn. 2), 282, 285,290, 377, 383 
Sadhya- vikala (example defective 

in the major term) .. •• 368 

Sadhya-sama (counter-questioned) 

63, 67, 256, 260, 268, 289 
Sadhyasiddha (unproved on the 
part of the major term) 

SadhvT (nun) 

Samanya (generality) 27, 32, 138, 

192, 279, 287*, 295, 333, 375, 382, 

387 2 , 388, 389, 393*, 394*, 395, 

402, 487 (ftn. 1) 

Samanyato djrsta (commonly seen) 

56, 116 (ftn. 1), 260, 499 
Samanyato-* djrsta (not commonly 
seen) . . • - . . 56 

Samanya laksana (like any one of 
its kind) . . * • . . 310 

Samanya-laksana (intercourse 

whose character is general) 412, 429 

Samanyalaksana-siddhanta (con- 
clusion about the intercourse 
whose character is general) 
Samanya-vi£esa (general particu- 
lar) 

Samanya-vi£esa-£abdartha pariksa 
(examination of the meaning, of 


440 

223 


430 

177 
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Page 

the words 4 generality ’ and 4 par- 
ticularity ’) ' . . . . 327 

S ami a y a-5 ab d a r th a -p ar \ ks a (exa- 
mination of the meaning of the 
word * generality ’) . . . . . 326 

Samanyabhavah (non-existence of 
the general form) . . . . 425 

Samprata (suitable) . . • • 171 3 

Sarhvyavaharika (practical) . . 201 

Samvyavaharika-pratyaksa (practi- 
cal perception) . . 170 (ftn. 1) 

Savaka (layman) . . ♦ • 229 

Siddha-sadhana (demonstration of 
what has already been estab- 
lished) .. .. •• 256 

Siddhanta (conclusion) 27, 32, 33, 

52, 59, 258, 259, 264, 359, 374, 

375, 381, 504 

Siddhanta-laksana (conclusive de- 
finition) . . . . * . 424 

Siddhartha (inseparable meaning) 397 
Simha (lion) . . . . 396 

Simha-vyaghrokta-laksana (defini- 
tion as given by the Lion and the 
Tiger) . . . . 396 406 (ftn. 5) 

Simha-vyaghrokta-vyapti - laksana 
(definition of invariable concomit- 
tanc© given by the Lion and the 
Tiger) . . . . - 423 

Simha-6i6uka (lion cub) . . 207 

Sukha (pleasure) . . . . 280 

Suddhika-samsandana (simple com- 
parison) . . . . . . 237 

Suvarna taijasa-prakarana (section 
on gold as a fiery thing) . . 397 

Sutranta or suttanta (original text) 24 8 ? 
Sota-vinnana (auditory perception) 227 
Skandhas (aggregates of beings) 

1262, 127 (ftn. )* 
Stuti (validiction) . . . . 108 

Sthapana (demonstration) 28, 42, 

43, 51, 171, 5002 

Sthira padartha-parlksa (examina- 
tion of the permanence of enti- 
ties) . . * • * * 326 


Pag n 

Sthira-bhava-parlksa (examination 
of permanent entities) 325 (ftn. ) 
Sthula-hasta (rugged hand) . . 273 

Sparta (tangible) . . . . 285 

Sphota (outburst of a conglome- 
rate sound) 131, 132°-, 1482, 149* 

Sphota-vada (doctrine of phonetic 

explosion) . . . . 131 s 

Smarana (recollection) . . 201 

S m ar a n a- pr a ty abh i j f i ana- t ark an u- 
mana-svarupa-nirnaya (determi- 
nation of the nature of recollec- 
tion, recognition, argumenta- 


tion, and inference) . . . . 200 

Stnaranabhasa (fallacy of recollec- 
tion) . . . . • . 193 

Smrti (scripture) . . . . 23 

Smrti (memory) 1122, 1S9, 215, 

3932, 395 

Syad-asti (may be, it is) . . 184 

Syad-nasti (may be, it is not) . . 184 


Syad-vada (see Sapta-bhahgi naya) 

184, 219 


Syad-vada-Sruta (perfect know- 
ledge of things taken from all 
possible standpoints) . . 181 

Svabah-pramanya-vada (doctrine 
of self-evidence) 326 (ftn ), 327 
Svabhava (re.ation of identity) 

140, 1912, 158, 280, 311, 332. 400, 508 


Svabhava-pariksa (examination of 
nature) .. 

Svabhava-viruddhopalabdhi (per- 
ception contrary to identity) . . 

Svabhava-hetu (relation of identi- 
ty) . . 


326 

311 

318 


Svabhavanupalabdhi (non-percep- 
tion of identity) . - * * 

Svarupa (specific individual) • • 
Svarupasiddha (unproved in res- 


pect o * nature) • • 362, 439 

Sva-laksana (like itself) . . 310 

Sva-sarbjna (special terra) .. 25 

Svarthanumana (inference for one s 
own self) 175, 192, 202, 276, 280, 

307,3092,310,3592, 361, 4352 
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Hara (bearer) • • 127 (ftn. ) 

Hinayana (the little vehicle) • • 241 

Hetu (middle term or reason) 5, 22, 

27 2 , 28. 32, 32 (ftn 1). 60, 121, 

1622, 166, 175, 1762, 1772, 1783, 

1?Q, 190-3, 193, 202 + , 258 , 2642, 

265, 266. 268 2 , 263 (ftn. 2), 284, 

286, 290, 291, 377, .437*, 500, 502, 

503, 504 


Hetu (means of knowledge) 51, 161, 

162, 189 

Hetu (cause) 240 (ftn. 3) 2 , 404 

Hetu-cakra (wheel of reasons) 299 

(ftn. 2) 


Hetu-dj-stanta (reason and ex- 
ample) 

Hetu-dosa (committing fallacies). . 
Hetu-prayoga (use of the middle 
term) 

Hetu-vada (theory of reasons) . . 


276 

163 

203 

23 


Page 

Hetu-vadin (logician) . . . . 39 

Hetu-vidyS (logic) . * 240 (ftn. 3) 

Hetu-vibhakti (limitation of the 
reason) . . * • • • 166 

Hetn-6astra (logic) .. 7,37,40 

Hetvantara' (shifting the reason) 

35, 84, 269 

Hetvartha (implication) . . 25 

Hetvasiddhi (unproved on the part 
of the reason) . . • • 440 


Hetvabhasa (semblance of a rea- 
son) 51*. 52, 63, 84, 137, 178, 193, 

258, 259, 269, 293 (ftn. 1), 313, 

359, 362, 374, 375, 379, 3S1, 399, 

(ftn. 1), 4382 

Hetvabhasa-samanya-nirukti (ge- 
neral definition of fallacy) . . 438 

Hetvabh asanSm asadhukata- 
sadhakatva-nirupajam (deter- 
mination of the serviceableness 


of fallacies) 


442 
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This index is intended to facilitate the finding of all references and 
all general matter contained in the volume connected, in any way, 
with Tibet, its language and literature. It is meant for those who 
wish to consult the work not for its main subject, logic, but for the 
data it contains in connection with Tibetan studies. For this reason, 
in this index, only such names, whether Tibetan or Indian, have been 
given as are referred to in some specific Tibetan connection. Only 
those works are quoted of which the Tibetan versions are mentioned. 
Indian pandits collaborating in Tibetan translation, but whose Tibetan 
names are not given, are excluded. On the contrary the names of 
Tibetan interpreters have all been given. A list of Indian translator- 
pandits may be found on p. 353. Also excluded are the details con- 
tained in appendices H, I and J except a very few items. A list of 
errata, as far as observed, but only in Tibetan words, or connected 
with them, is added. The plan of the index is as follows : — 

L Logical terms — Tibetan, Sanskrit, English. 

II. Initial words of Tibetan quotations. 

III. Books. 

1. Titles of Logical Books — Tibetan, Sanskrit, English. 

2. id. — Sanskrit only. 

3. References to (a) the Tanjur. 

(b) the Kanjur. 

4. References to other Tibetan works. 

5. References to other Indian works. 

6. References to ‘ Tibetan books ’ in general. 

7. Modern books quoted. 

IV. Proper names. 

1. Tibetan. 

2. Indian, 

3. Modern authors. 

V. Place names. 

1. Tibetan spelling. 

2. English spelling, 

VI. Residuals. 

1. Tibetan. 

2. English. 


VII. Errata. 
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I. LOGICAL TERMS. 


Page 

parikalpita, fanciful, er- 
roneous, false . . 245 n 1 

jjay E^q-q^-q* samvfti satya, con- 
ditional truth . . 254 n 2 

alaya-vijnana, 

knowledge which constitutes the 
basis or foundation of all, the 
basic knowledge . . 245 n 1 

|^'^’q^q|'q' purusa-pariksa, ex- 
amination of the soul . . 326 

or l/'3 zr l' vi^esa, particularity 287 
gET vyapti universal, invariable, 

inseparable connection between 
the middle term and the major 
term . . . . . . 292 

gc^'-S^'q* (see ) saiiikhya 

or kapila. . .. .. 278 

snq'q^'sm’ avayava, siddhanta, es- 
tablished tenet, member 54 n 2, 258 
^qf^'q* prayojana, motive, purpose 

54 n 2, 258 

Q.qppq* viruddha, the contradic- 
tory . . . . . • 294 

fi zncq ’q* w 'Q. ’ q* viruddha-vyabhl- 

cari, non-erroneous contradiction 316 
^^’q^'g’q'q^’q' vivartavada- 

X) 

pariksa, examination of the doc- 
trine of evolution . . . . 327 

o^'q’z^-q^’^'g’q’qi^'q' jagat- 

svabhava-vada-pariksa, examin- 
ation of the theory that the world 
is self- existent . . . . 326 

hetvabhasa, fallacious 
middle term, fallacy 54 n 2 

g’^'^^'q^qj'q' v^abdartha-parlksa, 
examination of the meaning of 
the word ‘ sound ’ . . . . 327 

B’«isrg ; c/q' see 

^Ov S» 

g^-fc^'q'q^cq'q* 6abda-Brahma- 

pariksa, examination of Brahma, 
the presiding Deity of Sound . . 326 

qijq’qx,’^' or sadhya or dhar- 

x> 

ma, major term or predicate . . 290 


Page 


290 


327 


Sfjq'qVg,^’ or sadhana, 

hetu, lihga, middle term, reason, 
mark 

qgq-g,' or ^qqj’^,* sadhya, anu- 
'meya, major term, syllogism . . 282 

qgq'g,'^^^* sadhya-sama .. 289 

see 

pratyaksa, perception 55 
n 1 , 276, 277 n 1 , 298, 307, 309 
Ncf3\-5jH'§- 5V q ^’ q ' P rat y* 

aksa lakfana parikja, examina- 
tion of the definition of percep 
tion 

pratyaksa- 

vyavastha, system of perception 309 
5 ^ 5 ^*r pratyaksabhasa, 

fallacy of perception • • 298 

siddhanta, avayava, mem- 
ber of syllogism, tenet, syllogism 

54 n 2, 258 

Sa^'qvqj^sr nigraha sthana, a rea- 
son why one may be declared 
unfit to continue the contro- 
versy, point of defeat 54 n 2 

or dharma or 

sadhya, predicate or major term 290 

^ ^ | r 0 ^ "8 ' 1 5\ ' ^ ' 5' ’ q S V q * 

ista vighata-kft- viruddha, im- • 

plied contradiction .. 315, 316 

or gq]$T dharmin or paksa, 

subject or minor term 
E£$r^g^*q' sadha-rmya, homoge- 
neous 

sadharmya- 
drstantabhasa, fallacies of the 
homogeneous example 

sadharmya-sama 

vaidharmya, hetero- 
geneous . . . * 

vaidhar- 

mya-dfstantabhasa, fallacy of 
the heterogeneous example . 297 n 1 


290 


290 


296 

289 

290 
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Page 

vaidharmya- 

sama . * . * . . 289 

samsara-san- 
tati-pariksa, examination of the 
continuity of the world . . 327 

t^T^qqj* see i^rs^qqj' anumana, 
inference. . . . 280, 298 

anumanabhasa, 

fallacy of inference . . . . 298 

5jqj'q* viparitan- 
vaya, fallacy of inverse connec- 
tion . . . . . . 297 

ananvaya, absence 

of connection . . . . 297 

see t*T^qq|* 

anumanapari- 

ksa, ex a ruination of inference 327 
qE^ q* jalpa, wrangling 54 n 2 

5«4^"iq varnyasama 288,289 

upamana, comparison .. 287 

ubhaya-parlksa, ex- 
amination of both [nature and 
sense-organs] . . . . 326 

hetu, reason, middle 
term . . . . 258, 286 

«T|^' orq^q*q*/^’ hetu,iinga, 

sadhana, middle term, reason, 
mark . . . . . . 290 

4J i^’ [ q* ] hetva- 
bhasa, fallacy of the middle term 

293 n 1,258 

qjF^'lq]^*^*^* hetu-drstanta, 
reason and example . . 276 

q|^’&q|«r | 3j* ] lingasya 

trairupyam, three characteristics 
of the middle term . . 291 n 1 

hetu gastra, hetu- 

vidya, science of reasoning ..Ini 
qjf^'orqq-q' nirnaya . . . . 258 

q]^-aj # ^qq'q' nirnaya, demonstra- 
tion, ascertainment . . 54 n 2 

l>qj remark.. .. .. 298 

Ifqj'q)' tarka, corroborating a pro- 


Page 

position by showing that its 

i denial is impossible, reductio ad 

! absurdum , confutation, 54 n 2, 258 

fqyqj'^qj' tarka-vidya, art of de- 

bate . . . . 7 n 10 

^’q* darsana, philosophy . . 5 n 5 

jyqj'q] . \ jati, analogue, far-fetched 
analogue, .. 2-8,276,288 

jati, evasive answer, analo- 
gue . . . . 54 n 2 

'Sq.-q'^^* £unyata[4unya-vada], the 
absolute, the void . . 254 n 2 

q^'q5'^cVq*q^q|*q* sthira-padar- 
tha-pariksa, examination of the 
permanence of entities . . 326 

$q'q’54j£q$r prasanga-sama .. 289 

aSc,* sadherana, the too general 293 
asadharana, the not 
general enough . . . . 294 

sam^aya, doubt. . 54 n 2, 258 

sam£aya-sama .. 289 

■^Vq-q^qj'q- £ruti-pariksa, exami- 
nation of !§ruti or scriptuie . . 327 

^ qj$|sr q^ qj * q ’ kalatray a- pariks a , 
examination of the three times 327 

arthapatti-saraa 289 

^’^srq^’q^’q* paramartha 

safcya, transcendental truth 254 n 2 
samav,a y a > inherence . . *287 

a^-qQ' ^qj'^’q^qj’q* samavaya- 
gabdartha-pariksa, examination 
of the word ‘ co-existent cause * 327 

3 ^ 54 ' ^’3^5* q?q]$r ' 

q^zrj'q^irj-q' digambaraparikal- 
pita-atma-pariksa, examination 
of the Digambara Jaina doctrine 
of the soul . . . . 326 

qj^'W^'^’qS^'^qp' Vatsi* 
putra-kalpita-atma-pariksa, ex- 
amination of the Vatsiputra doc- 
trine of the soul . . . . 326 

vikalpa-sama . . 289 
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cs 

vitanda .. 258 

see 5^-Q i ^-qq- 

i? ^ vijnana vada (yogacara- 
dar^aaa), the doctrine of idealism 

245 n 1 

q/^3j svabhava, identity . . 258 

^’*jyvq- yogin, yogacSra . . 273 

^3*-ci$-£’q- ae© 3j*i q V q? • 
q yogacara dar^ana, yogacara 
[in Tibet yogacaryaj, practice of 
meditation 245 n [ f 249, 949 n 1 

^T&' ^ qgq-g- anumeya or 

sadhya, predicate or major term 282 
^ dfstanta, example 54 n 2, 128 

^ ^ ^ 4, 258,280 

^qq&Y drstanfa, example .. 290 

cv _ 

| ’ samany a, generality 287 

f^^g^Si-^Sl'^-qfqi-q. s5 . 

manya-visesa-iSabdartha-pariksa, 

examination o; the words * gener- 
^^ality 9 and « particulaiity ’ 326, 327 

eamanya^ib- 
dartha pariksa, examination of 
the meaning of the word ‘ gener- 
ality ’ or • genus 1 .. ..326 

mamaaka-kaipita- atma- pariksa, 
examination of the mimamsaka 
doctrine of the soul. . «>9ft 

vahyartha- 

pariksa, examination of external 

objects .. 097 

• • o27 

or paksa or dharmin, 

^ minor term or subject % m 290 

gS|«T£f*r paksa-dharma, law of ex- 
_ tension of the middle term . . 283 

paksabhasa, fallacy of 

tlle3is • ■ 9(10 1 

* • 290 n 1 

prSpti-samS .. 288 

& or viiesn, particularity 287 

indriya pariksa, ex- 
amination of the sense-organs . . 326 


Page 

mSdhyamika . . 249 

karya, effect 258, 280, 311, 332 

karya-hetu, re- 
lation of effect and cause . . 318 

<*g$r54c§c.*r karya-saraa .. 289 

anutpatti-sama .. 289 

asiddha, the unproved .... 293 

x> 

srS^rcr ani^cita, the uncertain .. 293 

ras" 

S'TqS^'S-i^c.^' avarnya-sama .. 289 

^V*^**' aprapti-sama .. 288 

anupalabdhi , non-percep- 
tion .. 258, 281, 311, 332 

S'^»i*q-«-qS'q|5^Sq|^- anupalab- 
dhi-hetu, relation of negation . . 318 

^£T|‘$rq'&tcgq$p upalabdhi-sama 
l>' c -] .. .. ..289 

vada . . . . 258 

anviksiki, vada, logic, discus- 
sion .. .. 7 n 1 , 54 n 2 

JyaS'WV jalpa .. ..258 

^ V* 5 ’ pramana, source of right cog- 
nition, means of right knowledge 

54 n 2, 258 

pramana-siddhi, estab- 
lishment of pramana . . 307 

aM ' L **I ] ' s ‘ 3 \* d’ pramanan- 
tara-parlksa, examination of 
other kinds of valid knowledge 327 
^ ?N'q* apoha, negation of the 
opposite.. .. 276, [287] 

,^-q' nigraha sthana .. 258 

sodaga padarthah, 
the sixteen categories [in Aksa- 
pada’s Ny ity a-sutra] 54 n 2 

chala, quibble 54 n 2, 258 

5^'§a|*q^-q- sad-laksana- 
vyakhya, explanation of six char- 
acteristics .. .. 332 

f dravya, substance . . 287 

dravya- 

padfirtha-par'ksa, examination of 
the meaning of the word ‘ sub- 
stance ^ .. .. 326 


&- 

e. 
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Page 

pararthanu- 
mana, inference for the sake of 
others . . . . 276, 282 

qi^-§*^'§'i$r5^q£q’tr parartha- 
xnumana, inference for the sake of 
others . . . . . . 309 

parartha-vakya, 

words for the sake of others . . 307 

*qis^qc/ paratantra, dependent on 
others, conditional . .245 n 1 

anyendriya 
titartha-dargana-purusa-pariksa, 
examination of the soul which 
sees things beyond the range of 
senses . . . . . . 327 

apoha, negation of the 
opposite . . . . 287, [276] 

prameya, object of right 

cognition, object of right know- 
ledge . . .. 54 n 2, 258 

or fj'Ctr^'^zq-q* or 

"sO 

£abda, credible word or verbal 
testimony . . . . 287 

'Kjc.STjjq’ parinispanna, complete 
in itself, perfect .. 245 n 1 

^’5^’ guna, quality . . 287 

guna^ab- 

dartha paiiksa, examination of 
the meaning of the word ‘ qual- 
ity * ... .. .. 326 

^'[^I']^'[§']l^'[^']^q5ri’[q'] svnr- 
tlianumana, inference for one’s 
self . . 276, 280, 307, 309 

^c/q^oV svabhava, identity 280, 

311,332 

^'q^*§-q|55j*ate|sr svabhnva- 
hetu, relation of identity .. 318 

*E/q^-q?q|'q svabhava-pariksa, 
examination of nature . . 326 

*s/ft|4rrfv»r q5*q*q* svatah-prama- 
nya-pariksa, examination of self- 
evidence . . . . 327 
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R*q*rq^-qTjsr 

Page 

nyaya-3astra. 


science of right judgment, of 
true reasoning . . 40, 40 n 3 

^*fj$rq’ nyaya, true reasoning . . 8 n 7 
naij ayika .. 287, 287 n 3 

q^’ | ^-q-q^cq-q* nyaya- vai£esika- 
parikalpita-purusa pariksa, exa- 
mination of the Ny&ya and Vatee- 
sika doctrines of the soul . . 326 

R^i^q-Vq^’q i see R*ij$rq*^* 

q¥*r 

R4|^'qQ'Ui5j*aiqjj’ nyiiyavayava, the 
(five) parts or members of a syl- 
logism ; syllogism . . 42 n 9, 289 n 3 
kafma, action . . .. 287 

karma-^ab- 
dartha pariksa, examination of 
the meaning of the word 
4 karma* . . . . ..326 

^’S^g^'^'qgq-q'qi^sr kar- 
ma- phala - sambandha - pariksa, 
examination of the relation be- 
tween karma and its effect .. 326 

raJ^’q<Vc prav^tti-vijuana, 

knowledge as received, presen ta- 
tive knowledge which produces 
the external world drawing us 
toward it. . . . 245 n 1 

dusapa, refutation .. 298 

diisapabhasa, fal- 
lacy of refutation . . . . 298 

vitanda. cavil or 
reducing a proposition ad absur- 
dum without caring to establish 
one’s own view . . 54 n 2 

kapila pankalpita-atma-pariksa, 
examination of Kapila’s doctrine 
of the soul . . . . 326 

f^’g'q' *ee g^STSc^q* Kapila or 
Sathkhya . . . . 278 

^*q , ^*p-*c;'^^'q^cr|^*q'vq^5q'qi5 i T]'q* 
Upamsad kalpita-atma- pariksa, 
examination of the Upanisad 
doctrine of the soul. . . . 3 0fi 
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jg-$r*&j*i|4rcr 

q|ar^ # ¥«r5* 

wETaj'gsi-^qi’q- 

flSfsj^sr^c/lj' 

^E/q=j4r$?* 

gq-q-^q/sj* 

sjpsrq-^qjvq' 

ngorciS'^q* 

XS'<^'§'3[*rq' 

SjVRE'srq/^*^’ 

^-y^qjsrqgq-qq' 

^sS’^-ag^^q- 

^wq<s^-q*ujq' 

^'q^-cq^cq^'q* 

^V4}q*S^5^T*ij$r 

|«'3|«rQ|g7i’q aw 

*>s> 

^Ej’6}^-Ci • .. 

!Y'SY«' 


Page 
345 n 4 
334 n 4 
345 n 2 
333 n 1 
27 S n I 
305 n 2 
277 n 1 
276 n 4 
376 n 5 

287 n 3 
289 n 2 
258 n 1 
299 n 3 
258 n 2 
244 ^ 4 

280 n 2 

288 n 2 
287 n 2 
317 n 2 
286 n 1 

281 n 1 
244 7? 3 
3 24 n I 
286 n 3 
252 n 1 
305 n I 
283 n 3 
279 n 1 

. 280 n 1 

353 n 1 

• 306 n 7 

.128 n 4, 258 n 4 

• 279 n l 


: 3, c n$J’’T^'^y 

9'*'av«'?/v 

ejsra^srciv 

qf^ gqr|’C! * 2S1' 

W ■'W 3« «r ijp *q[ f ~ gV ] 

^qq/q’^*^ (|*TuS) 

^qq-q'^q/^’ ( ^^5’ ) 

^WqjVCT 
[q"i-cq'5'aiS' 

*.282 

*q-5j-cf-2r 

^C’q^^qi;'^' 

*q'ar£«rq^3\’ 

3q|$rq*£5\*q* 

^*T| $rq 5* rjj^'Oj qr|* 

^■Tj'qq'q^' 


Page 
507 n 2 
283 n 1 
276 n 3 
275 n 1 
244 n 6 
287 n ] 
279 n 1 
347 n 1 
308 n 3 
120 n 2 
278 n 3 
55 n I 
135 n 5 
307 n 4 
270 n 2 
344 ?i i 
346 w 3 
332 n 2 
n 1,506 n 2 
285 n 1* 


288 » I 
282 n 2 
506 n 2 
325 n 3* 
278 n 1 

286 7i 2 

346 n 1 
278 n 3 
308 n 2 
42 n 9 

331 n 2 

332 n 3 
315 ^ 2 


qyHa^fcflrgq-g^si’qjiar ksa- 
na-bhanga-siddhi vyakhya, com- 
mentary on the ksana-bhanga- 


III. BOOKS. 

I. Logical Works, Tibetan . 

Page 


siddhi 


331 


bhanga-siddhCproof of the 

raentarinoss G f things . . 


Page. 


mo- 


130 
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Page 

gjq^-qsrqnjzq-qq-qqjsr pustaka-pa- 
thopaya, the method of reading 
books . . . . 341 

|q-q* karya- 
karana-bhava-sid'dhi, establish- 
ment of the relation of cause and 
e^ect .. .. ..341 

santanantara-siddhi, 
proof of the continuity of succes- 
sion .. .. ..319 

^•zq^’^q-q'^a^iq-q^y santan- 

m \3 

antaia-siddhi tlka, commentary 
on the above . . . , 322 

dhar- 

ma-dharrni-vini^caya, determina- 
tion. of the minor and major 
terms . . . . . . 337 

ojtzq’f^ fir^rSQq’tr para-1 oka-sid- 
dhi, proof of the world beyond 330 

or 

■q/q ^'<g*r*^q-Rp=vr5r het u- cakr a- 
hamara or paksa dharma-cakra, 
the wheel of reasons put in order 

299, 299 n 1, 2, 3 
«q|2>r Tj’^qi^'q’ hetu-bindu vi- 
varana, a drop of reason . . 318 

zq^Y he " 

tu-bindu-tika, detailed commen- 
tar y on the above . . 321 

jq '&o\ *r p '3\’’ 9S’ q f ' a i' ^ betu- 

tattva-upade£a, instruction on 
the real nature of the middle 
term in a syllogism. . . . 337 

*q^'tzq^ , $*q4rq i Va^ f 2Tcr hetu- 
bindu- vivar ana, commentary on 
the hetu-bindu . . . . 332 

tarka-bhasa, technicali- 
ties of logic . . . . 346 

45’-2S^'^l|2,3^'C4'g]2q'£4^* 
sarvaj na siddhi-karika, memorial 
verses on the attainment of om- 
niscience - . . . . 328 

Ifa'q'q^'qq-Sqp^vg,^' £ruti- 
parik^a, memorial verses on the 


examination of £ruti or verbal 
testimony 

^rqRja-q^-q’ trikala-pariksa, ex- 
amination of [the] three times . . 

VV q f tatt- 

va-samgraha-pafijika, comment- 
ary on the tattva-sarhgraha 

a' p ’3\* ^rqR' i?*q* q * 

tattva sa mgraha-karika, memo- 
rial verses on a summary of the 
tattvas . . 

^*t|'g,q*q* antar-vyapti, internal 
inseparable connection 

vijnap- 

ti-matra-siddhi, establishment of 
a mere communication of know- 



324 


343 


lodge . . . . . . 343 

vahyartha-siddhi-karika, memo- 
rial verses on the reality of ex- 
ternal things . . . . 328 

see zq^’ 

^sq^’S’Qp vHj'zq^-q-^qq-q* pak- 
sa-dharma-cakra 

|^q-q |«q*qq*fzq-^ balavatara- 
tarka, children’s introduction to 
logic . . . . . . 337 

^q^gzq'Q.t^q^qv§,*rq- I^vara- 
bhahga-karika, memorial verses 
on the refutation of God , . 329 

qq oi ’ q*g;q-q' pratibandha-siddhi , 

>o 

establishment of the causal con- 
nection . . . . . . 345 

ngorq-q^zq-q* sambandha-parlksa, 
examination of connection .. 319 

qgfq'q'q^zq'qQ'qq.QTq’ sambandha- 
parlksa- Vftti, commentary on the 
above .. .. .. 319 

qgqi’q'q^zq-q sam- 

bandha-pariksa-tika, copious 
commentary on the above * « 321 

qgoj'q'q^zq-qS'i^'^'RgC'q* sam- 
bandha-parlksanusiara, comment- 
ary on the above . . • - 345 

^54zq^*q'q2jzq'q* alambana-parlksa, 
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Page 

examination of the objects of 
thought . . . . . . 301 

alamba- 

pa-parlk3a-v|*tti, commentary on 
the above .. ..301 

^i}^*q*q^:Tj*qq-cjF]Grq-^' alam- 

bana-pariksa-tika, annotation on 
the above .. 321, 322 

vi S“ 

raha-vyavartam-karika, memo- 
rial verses on quelling disputes 

256, 257 

jH^qq-^zqsrq* tarka-nyaya or 

vada-nyaya, method of discus- 
sion . . .. . * 318 

^•q R'^zrj^-q R'Qs^j fiH’Cl’ vada-nya- 
ya-vyakhya, commentary on the 
above .. .. .. 321 

^*qQ-Rq|«rqq'Q^or ' 

h§^’q* vada-nyaya-vi'tti-vipafi- 
citartha, elaborate commentary 
on the above . . . . 323 

see 

etc., pramana-samuccaya, com- 
pilation on pramana, valid know- 
ledge . . 42 n 9, 135 n 5, 276 

pra- 
mana- sammuecaya-vftti, com- 
mentary on the above 299, 300 

’ pramapa pariksa, ex- 
amination of pramana or the 
sources of valid knowledge . . 330 

prama- 

na-var tika-parlj ika , explanation 
of difficulties in the pramana- 
vartika .. .. ..319 

54’ qj or §’ hooper pramana- 
vartika-v^tti, annotation on the 
pramana-vartika 308, 308 n 2, 323 

pramana- 

varcika (-paftjika)-ilka, annota- 
tion on the pramana-vartika- 
panjika . . . . 320, 344 

pramana-var- 
tikalahkara, commentary on the 
pramSna-vartika . . . . 336 


Page 

S' ] 

pramana - vartikalahkara - tlka, 
annotation oh the above 338, 344 

*|*1gq|* pramana-var- 
tika [karika], memorial verses ex- 
planatory of pramana or sources 
of knowledge . . 307, 307 n 4 

pramana-vini4- 
caya-tika, see below , commentary 
on the pramana-vini4caya 330, 331 

a5y$r? ) Srqas'£$rq* pramana-vini4- 
caya, determination of pramana 
or sources of knowledge 308, 

309, 308/9 n 3 

36^*1’ ^'q^'^-q pra- 

mana-vini4caya-tika, see above , 
commentary on the pramana- 
vini^caya . . . . 342 

o^or pramana- vidhva.nsana-tip- 
pitaka-vftti, or Pr°-vihetana- 
teppitaka-vftti, or Pr°-vidhvath- 
sana-sarabhasita-vj-tti, a magic- 
stick commentary on Pr°-vihe- 
tana or Pr°-vidhvamscna . . 257 

nyaya- 

prave4a, door of entrance to logic 289 
a^’34'Vq|^’q? *rRcq*q ’or* |qpq • pra 
mana-4astra nyaya-prave4a, an 
entrance to the science of logic 

300, 300 n 1 
see 

etc., pramana-sutra samuc- 

caya, compilation of aphorisms 
on pramana, valid knowledge 

276, 276 n 4 

cq^'Orq^'q q'^cq-QlQv^’q- an- 
yapoha-vicara-karika, memorial 
verses on the determination of 
a thing by the exclusion of its 
opposites . . . . 329 

crj^-^oi-q’^^'^qq-^q^-l^-q-J ap- 
oha-nama-prakarana, treatise on 
the determination of a thing by 
the exclusion of its opposites . . 330 
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vi£alamala-vati- nama - pram ana 
samuccaya-tlka . . # . 323 | 

^nrq'gp'Clo/fg^sr nyayaloka-sid- 
dhi or nyaya-siddhy aloka, a lamp 
of logical reasoning . . . . 33G ' 

”^cr|$rqa.'^ij]^'q • nyaya-bindu, a • 

drop of logic . . 309 I 

nyava* 

bindu-tika (two different works), 
detailed commentary on the j 

above .. .. 321,329! 

’R^j^rqa-^zq^'q S*^'q^$rq’ nyaya- 


pClQP 

bindu-pindartha, purport of the 

ab0V ® *• *•* ..340 

vrprqa-^sr qv g* a* 

5^’q - nyaya- bind u-purva-pak- 
se saiiiksipta, summary of criti- 
cisms on the above . . . . 327 

^*rq<V|=Vq- yukti-prayoga, ap- 
plication of reasoning . . 340 

^oj’q'qjq-q* apoha-siddhi, establish- 

•>0 

ment of a thing by the exclusion 
of its opposites . . . . 345 

^’^'s^Sj^'q’z^'q ’ sahavalam- 
bha-ni4eaya, the ascertainment 
of objects and their knowledge 
arising together . . . . 330 


Logical Works. Sanskrit . 
(Translated into Tibetan. ) 
Page 


[Abhidharma-Jjnana - prasthana- 

£§stra . . . . 247 n 3 

[Abhidharma-maha-]vibhasa [-gas- 

tra] . . . . 247 n 4 

Abhisamayalankara-karika 262, 262 n 5 

Alambajia-parlksa . . 300, 300 n 3 

(perhaps identical with Alambana- 

pratyaya-dhyana-&astra). 

Alambana-parlksa-tika 

Alambana-parlksa-vrttx 

Antar-vyapti 

Anyapoha-vicara-karika 

Apoha-nama-prakarana 

Apoha-siddhi 

Balavatara-tarka 

Dharma-dharmi-viniscaya 

Hetu-bindu-tfka 
* 

Hefcu-bindu-vivarana . . 
Hetu-cakra-hamaru 
Hetu-tattva-upade^a . . 
Bvara-bhanga-karika . . 

Kary a-karapa-bha va-s iddh i 
Ksana-bhahga-siddhi . . 
Ksana-bhanga-siddhi-vyakliya . . 

Mula - madhyamaka - vr tti - akuto - 
bhaya . . - 
41 


321/322 
301, 301 n 1 
343 

329 

330 
345 
337 
337 
321 

318, 332 
299, 299 n 1,3 
.. 337 
.. 329 

341 

330 

331 

250 


Page 


Nyaya-bindu 309, 309 n 2, 315, 315 

n 2, 317 n 2 

Nyaya-bindu-pindartha . . 340 

Ny ay a-bindu-p ur va-pakse-samksi p- 
ta . . . . . . 327 

Nyaya-bindu-tika 321 , 329, 329 n 6 

Nyayaloka-siddhi or Nyaya sid- 
dhy aloka.. . . ..336 

Ny ay anus ara-4astra or Kosa-kara- 
ka-Sastra . . . . 248 n 1 

Nyaiya-prave^a or Nyaya-prave^o- 
nama-pramana-prakarana, -per- 
haps Nyaya-dvara-tarka-sastra. 

289, 289 n 1 , 2 ; 300, 300 n 1 , 302, 

302 n 4, 507 » 2 

P ar a-1 oka-siddhi 

Pramana-ny aya-prave^a see Nyaya- 
prave^a 

Pramana-parlksa 

Pramana-samuecaya 275, 277 n i, 

278 nl, 2, 3; 279 n 1, 280 n 1, 2; 

281 n 1, 282 n 1. 2 ; 283 n 1, 3 ; 

285 n 1, 286 n l*, 2, 3 ; 287 n 1, 2, 


330 
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Page 

Pram ana-3 as tr a-ny ay a- pr a v e&a see 
Nyaya prave£a. 

Pramana-vartika [-karlka] 306 n 7 , 

307, 376 n 5 

pramana-vartikalankara . • 336 

Pramana-vartikalahkara-tika 338, 344 

Pramana-vartika-panjika • • 319 

Pramana-vartika (-panjika)*tlka . . 320 

Pramana-vartika-tika . . • • 344 

Pramana-vartika- vytti 308, 323 

* 

Pramana-vini4caya 308/309, 308 n 3 
Pramana-vini4caya-tika 330/331, 342 

Pratibandha-siddhi 
P u staka-p a thop ay a 
Sahavalambha-niScaya 
Sambhandha-pariksa . . 
Sambhanda-parlksanusara 
Sambhanda-pariksa-tfka 
Sambhanda-parxksarvrtti 


345 

341 

336 

319 

345 

321 

319 


Santanantara-siddhi . . 

Santanantara-siddhi-tika 

Sarvajna-siddhi-karika 

&ruti-pariksa 

Tarka-bhasa 


Page 

319 

322 

328 

328 

346 


Tarka-nyaya or Vada-nyaya 124 n 1, 318 
Tattva-samgraha or Tarka-samgra- 
ha .. *• ..325 n 

Tattva-samgraha-karika . . 324 

Tattva-samgraha-panjika . . 328 

Trikala-pariksa • • 301 , 301 n 2 

Vada-nyaya see Tarka-nyaya. 
Vada-nyaya-vrtti vipancitartha 323/324 
Vada-nyaya-vyakhya . . . . 321 

Vabyartba-siddhi-karika . . 328 

Vijnapti-matra-siddbi . . • • 343 

Vi.4alamala- vati - nama - pram ana - 

samuecaya-tlka . . • • 323 

Yukti-prayoga . . * * 340 


3 a . References 

Page 

Tibetan Tanjur — 

general .. 519, 530 et seq., 537 et seq. 

collection of . . • • 352 

mdo, on the yogacara school 249 n 4 

British Mission Copy — 

in British Museum 321 n 1,2; 328 

n 1, 329 n 6, 332 

India Office Copy 300 n 3, 301 n 1, 2 ; 
302, 302 n 4, 307 n 3, 308 n t, 309 n 
1,2; 318 n 2, 3; 319 n 1,2, 3; 321 n 
3, 4; 322 n 1,2; 323nl, 324 n 1,328 
»4. 330 n 2, 3, 4, 5; 331 » 1,4; 336 
n 1, 4; 337 n 3, 340 n 1, 3; 341 
n 1 ; 343 n 2; 345 n 1, 3, 5; 346 

n 4 

Sikkim, Labrang , Copy 299 n 1, 

319 n 5, 320 n 4, 324 n 2, 336 n 

3, 342 n 4, 344 n 4, 530-538 


to the Tanjur. 


Page 


Single 

Volumes • 

— 


- 


, ka 

try 

= 1 .. 

253 n 6* 

/ 7 

ka 


= 1 .. 

262 n 5 

9 9 

tsa 


i"* 

p*H 

1! 

256 n 2 

99 

ha 


= 29 128 

n 4, 


257, 258 n 1,2, 4 


X- 


gi 

CS. 

= 

: 33 

241 n 1,251 

n 2 

> J 


ku 

3T — 

61 

342 

n 6 

J > 


ce 

3' = 

95 

42 n 9, 


124 

n 

1, 135 

» 5, 

270, 

275, 276, 


276 

n 

1, 2, 3 

l; 289, 289 

i n 1, 299, 


299, 

n 

1, 2; 

300, 

, 301, 

306 n 7, 


307, 

307 n 4 

, 308. 

, 308 

n 3, 309, 


316: 

Yl i 

i, 318, 

319, 

376 n 

5, 506 n 2, 







3 ; 507 

n 2 


i 

che 

£’ = 

96 

• m 

319 

9 9 


je 

E’ = 

97 

» « 

320 

} 9 


fie 

T = 

98 

• » 

320 

5 9 


te 

: 99 

* • 

336 

, the 

(m 

isprint she) =T00 

33 G 

if 


de 

^- = 

: 101 

• # 

338 

i i 


n© 

\ = 

: 102 

• « 

338 

i i 


pe 

E) = 

: 103 

• * 

344 

. . 


phe 

s- = 

: 104 

• # 

344 

i ) 

A 

be 

c!’ z= 

: 105 

344, 344 n 1 

t ; 


, me 

Sb = 

106 

• • 

344 

j » 


tse 

55’ = 

: 107 

• • 

344 

» > 


tshe 

CD = 

; 108 

322, 323, 

, 334 
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Page 






Page 

5^/ 

dse 

r 

= 109 

. . 331 

341, 

343, 345, 345 : 

n 2, 

4; 346, 346 

n 3. 347 n 1 

9 9 

we 

S’ 

= 110 

331 n 2, 342 

«v 

he 

g- = 

113 

•f 

• m 

328 

4 9 

she 

* 

= 111 

321, 322, 

9 9 

ye 

5}' — 

114 

• * 

328 


328, 

329, 332, 332 n 2, 340 

9 9 

re 


115 

» * 

323 

5 9 

ze 

i* 

= 112 

324, 328, 328 n 

9 J 

he 


119 

• * 

324 

4, 

329, 330, 

331, 336, 

336 n 1, 4; 337, 

9 9 

go 


: 123 

7 n 7* 8 n 





337 n 

i 3,338 n 1, 340, 




7, 54 n 2, 55 n 1 


3b. References to the Kanjur. 


g a *]" 
, ca -5' 


Page 

3 .. H»3 

5 120 n 2, 244 

w 3, 4, 6 


collection of 
general 


Page 
. . 352 
530-538 


4 . Other Tibetan Works . 
Page 


• * 617) 520 n 1 
see also under Tibetan 
names s. v. Taranatha 305 n 1, 517 

manju-6rl-mula- 

tantra . . • * ^ 2 n ^ 

see also under Modem 

Authors, 8- v. Das. Sarat Chandra, 305 
n 1, 2; 320 n 4, 322 n 3, 323 n 2, 

327 n 1, ‘328 n 3, 329 n 1, 332 n 3, 

333 n 5, 


Page 


334 n 4, 335 n 1, 336 n 2, 337 
n 1,338 n 3, 340 n 2, 4; 341 n 
2, 342 n 1, 5, 6; 344 n 2, 346 n 
1, 348 n 1, 353 n 1, 516 n 1, 

517, 517 n 2, 519 n 2 


prajna-danda 

suhjdlekha 

^srqrvlgsr^E/ 241 n 1 

%* ’ 'patimokkha 


.. 517 

252 n 1 
251 n 2 
242 w- 1 
232 n 1 


5. Other Indian Works. 


Page 
In 1 , 10 
241 1 


Amarakosa. . 

Mahar a j a-kanika-lekha 
Mahavyutpatti 7?i7, 8?^7, 11^1, 

25nl ,40w3,43wr2,47n 

1,54 n 2,55w 1 


Page 

Lankavatara sutra 120 n 2, 243 n 

3, 244 n 3, 4, 6 
Patimokkha * . . 232 n 1 

Suhidlekha . . . . 251 n 2 


6 . Tibetan Books in general. 


Page 

T. authorities on the sutra of <s the 
burden and the burden-bearer ** 127 

T. accounts of Nalanda * * 516 

T. books .. .. 11, 241 n 1 

T. books on the Pala dynasty of 
Bengal . . - • * * *^ 7 

Some books of T. on date of Bud- 
dha . . . . 252 n 1 


Page 

T. books on yogacara . . . . 249 

Sanskrit books translated into 
Tibetan . . . . 352, 519 n 5, 6 

T. literature about Madhya- de^ a 304 n 1 
T. translations of Vasubandhu’s 
works . . . . • * 267 

T. versions of Asanga’s works . . 265 
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7. Modern Boohs. 
(See Modern Authors.) 
Page 


Bilingual Index of the Nyayabin- 
du, Vidyabhu^ana 370 n 4, 309, n 2 
Buddhism, Sehlagintweit 249 n 1, 5 
Catalogue du Fonds Tibetain, 
Cordier . . 257 n 1 , 262 n 2 

Gesehichte des Buddhismus, Tara- 
natha, Schiefner , see under Tibet- 
an names s. v. Taranatha. 

Indian Logic as preserved in Tibet, 

No. 3, Vidyabhu£ana 262 n 1, 342 n 2 
Indian Pandits in the Land of 
Snow, Sarat Chandra Das 517, 519 n 2 
Lamaisrn, Waddell 271 n 1, 323 n 

3, 327 n 1, 520 n 2 


Page 

Life- of Buddha, Rockliill 1 1 n 

3, 246 n 2, 322 n 7 
Saiiikhya Philosophy in the Land 
of the Lamas, Vidyabhu£ana 324 n 2 
Sanskrit works on Literature, 
Grammar, Rhetoric and Lexico- 
! graphy as preserved in Tibet, Vi- 
| dyabhu^ana 334 n 3, 343 n 1 

' Sragdhara Stotra, Vidyabhu^ana 
! 322 no, 7 

* Tibetan-English Dictionary, Sarat 
i Chandra Das . . 520 n 2, 530 

t 

| Tibetan Grammar, Csomade Koros 
! 306 n 1, 323 n 3, 517 


IV. PROPER NAMES. 

L Tibetan. 

[Abbreviations : Chinese : C ; Editor : e ; Interpreter : i ; King : k ; Monl 
m ; Official : o ; Scholar : s ; Tibetan : T ; Translator : t ; 
Venerable : v ; Very Venerable : vv.] 

Page J 


nyq^Wqf «T|*r T i .. ..256 

£)*f|cr Nagarjuna, date of .. 252 

T o i . . . . 250 

•s? 

.. ..343 

Aksapada .. 47 I 

i .. .. 256 

jg'^iap or k .. ..517 

k 323, 327, 

352, 517 
Saskya m 289 

.. 331, 328 

~ Tim . . . . 345 

. . 307, 318, 320 

Cs .. ..300 

Kjqj’qjjc/ Kaiyana Raksita .. 328 

[Acarya] Jetari , . 337 

2'^-^-Sr envoy . . . . 352 

Jina . . . . 338 


*^a/q<v 

T i m 


Page 

2 *r^qc/cj’§j*p Jinendrabodhi .. 323 

A trey a . . 11 n 1 

i m .. .. 342 

¥^’§'H^3^Dharrnaratna vv G m 
© T t . . . . . . 300 

Dharmaklrti 303 

Dharmottara 329, 331 n 2 
5 'srgjsr Ravi Gupta . . . . 322 

Lama 246 n 2, 248 n 5, 7, 8; 
249 n4, 251, 251 n 1, 4,5; 252, 252 n 
2, 4 ; 261 n 3, 265 n 4, 272 n 1, 274 n 
2, 303 n 3, 305 n 1, 307 n 1, 319 n 

4, 320 n 1, 2, 4; 322 n 3, 328 n 3, 

329 n 1, 333 n 5, 336 n 2,337 n 
1, 338 n 2, 3; 339 n 7, 305 n 1, 

340 n 2, 4; 341 n 2, 342 n 5, 6 > 

343 n 4, 344 n 2,3; 348 n 1, 350 
514 n 3, 517, 517 n 2, 519 n 2 

520 n 2 

. . . . . , 340 
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i m of Shu-chen 

fcin 

Wq'V^gE/flpj^’Hsr Moksakara 


Page 

340 

300 


Asanga 

.. 265 | 

"S’^-Wsj^- minister 

. . 352 

ti 

. . 300 

^'qivi^-^q- t i 

. . 275 

‘Vvsrgpur [ jpr f j i m 

.. 318 j 

Vinita Deva 

. . 320 ! 

^ankarananda 

. , 344 j 

Ti 

. . 323 | 


341, 520 | 


. . 517 [ 

^qars^’^ivqivlj'i* T i 

. . 337 

i 


. . 323 | 

i m 

. . 346 

*^«T5*|*r T o i 

.. 319 

^qarqt**|*r*|j'y T i m of Shu- 

ehen .. .. 321, 

322, 328 , 

^«rg*^’2r k .. 

. . 250 | 

Dignaga 

272-301 ! 

I 

portrait of 

. . 271 | 

nick-name of 

.. 272 

q^'^srwpsr i 

319, 321 i 

q^^-^qq'qlTiq^' see ^qorqfcqsr 

i of Shu-chen 

. . 322 

qs^’U^^* i of Shu-chen 

321, 340 

9’f 3\’ great T. sage . . 

270, 353 

q'X'^' i m 

.. 336 

gE/^q-^-^q* T i 

.. 338 

g,JR$rq*>&q(^q' Mfaitreya-natha 

or 

Maitreya . . 262 

, 262 n 5 

§}*^'.3|^q' Ti m 262 n 5, 309, 

330, 331, 336, 

344, 345 

Vasubandhu 

.. 266 

v i m 

.. 324 

Narada .. 

43 n 2 

• 

2. hi 

Page 

Ac ary a, T name for Batnavajra 

... 340 ! 

i 

Ati3a (Sri Jnana Ati£a), visits Ti- 

bet 

.. 341 j 


Page, 

Mukfca-kumbha . . 331 

s**q^*q|qj- Agnive£a . . 25 n 1 

Pandita or Aearya Aioka 332 
£5^qQ>g;5^jjl* Tarka-pungava, 
Fighting Bull, nickname of Dig- 
naga .. .. ..272 

^•p^’irn . . ..330 

i m t . . 301 

^•^'q^-^q-gyr T i .. 299 

tj’q’Hoe* Santa Raksita .. 323 

g-q^-q^’ Candra Gomin 332, 

332 n 2, 333 

u^^qq'qsq-q’ Jnana-SrT 

Bhadra . . . . . . 342 

svjrq-ssr or § ,a W k ..517 

^q|*T^*gqrq' k .. .. 299 

Ratnakirti .. 338 

Batnavajra .. 339 

see 

Ratnakara Santi . . 342 n 5 

-6'3'^V T i m of Hbro 336, 337, 

* 341, 343 

-Jjsr^q' vim . . . . 324 

Prajnakara 

Gupta' 3 . . . . . - 336 

•v- * 

sjq'^'qjsrq' k. contemp. of Dhar- 
makirti . . . . 305, 306, 352 

gq^qa^ Aearya, Tib. name of 

Batnavajra . . . * 340 

Hema (or Kanaka) 
Varma, Indian sage . . 275, 300 

ag'gj'sr^'q’^’ great T i Sakya m . . 3# 

*’ ** 517 

g'^qq f ^ r Devendrabodhi .. 319 

g*q^*^*^q T k / . . 352, 517 

or see 

^^q'zqg^'l^q* Ratnakara Santi 342 


Page 


Atreya . . . . 11, II n 3 

Dana£ila or Dana4rila, visits Tibet 340 
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Page 

Dharmakirti, quoted . . 

124 n 1 

Dignaga epithet of 

. . 272 

Dtpahkara, starts for Tibet 

... 318 

H%.msa, killed in Tibet 

.. 210 

Jina Mitra, visits Tibet 

.. 340 

Jnana-siddha Bhadra, perhaps 


identical with Jnana-gsrl Bhadra 


342 n 1 

Kara ala &la (&rila), called to Ti- 
bet - • • • • • 327 

Kaniska, date of . . 241 n 1 

Nagarjuna, quoted .128 n 4, 250 
Nagarjuna, Taranatha’s date of 

252, 252 n 4 

3* Modern 

Page 

Cordier, P. , Tibetan catalogue 257 

n 1, 262 n 2 

Csoma de Koros, A., Tibetan Gram- 
mar 55 n 1, 306 n 1, 323 n 3, 517 
Das, Sarat Chandra, various, 43 n 
2, 47 n 1, 242 n 1, 274 n 2, 275 n 
1, 305 n 1, 320 n 4, 323 n 2, 3 ; 

324 n 3, 327 n 1, 332 n 3, 338 
n 3, 348 n 1, 516. n 1, 517 n 2, 

517 n 3, 519 n 2, 520 n 2, 530 
Rockhill, W. W., Life of Buddha 

11 n 3, 246 n 2, 322 n 7 
Ross, E. D., Mahavyutpatti, 7 n 

7, 8 n 7, 40 n 3, 43 n 2, 47 n 1 
Schiefner, A., Taranatha, Ge- 


Index. 


Page 

Muktakumbha, name restored from 
the Tibetan • . 33 1 n 3 

Paramahamsa, killed in Tibet . . 210 

Ratna Vajra, see Aearya. 
Sanghabhadra, existence of his 
work in Tibetan . . 248 n 1 

Sankara Svamin, Tibetan know- 
ledge of . . . . 302, 302 n 4 

(Taranatha, see under Tibetan 
names). 

Tarka-puhgava, see Dignaga. 


Authors. 

Page 

schichte des Buddhismus, see 
under Tibetan names s.v Tara- 
natha. 

Schlagintweit, E., Buddhism, 249 n 1,5 
Sherbatski, F. J., Nyaya-bindu309 

n 2, 329 n 6 

Vidyabhu^ana, Satis Chandra, va- 
rious, 7 n 1,7, 10; 40 n 3, 241 
n 1, 262 n 1, 307 n 4, 309 n 2, 

322 n 5, 7 ; 324 n 2, 334 n 3, 

343 n 1 , 342 n 2 

Waddell, L. A., Lamaism 271 n 1, 

323 n 3 ; 327 n 1 ; 520 n 2 
Wassiljew, W. . . 251 n 1, 306 n 1 


V. PLACE NAMES. 
1 . Tibetan Spelling . 


s 

Page 


270, 353 

^ in W. Tibet 

. . 324 

y [ p] Tholing in . . 

.. 517 

irgc/ ^ monastery near Lhasa 

. . 344 

3f§|E/ r p 1 in ISTari 

.. 517 

nq* province, translators of 

324, 

337, 343 

Candra-kupa 

.. 335 


Page 

near TashiLhunpo 270, 338 

interpreter of . . 338 

interpreters of 321, 322, 328, 

(See. errata) 329, 340 

3’^’ Bodhisattva t of 299 r 323 

monastery .. 300 

monastery .. 275 
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srg* monastery 
${*rq * province in. Amdo 
village 


.Page, 
289, 300 
.. 337 


2. English 


Page 

holy monastery 323 , 323 

n 2, 324 


Nyethang near . . 

> ) 


.. 344 


Page 

Amdo, province of Sum-pa in . . 337 

Do-jog, Taxila .. 528 

Labrang, in Sikkim 289 n 1, 299 
n 1, 319 n 5, 320 n 4, 324 n 2, 

328 n 2, 336 n 3, 342 n 4, 344 

n 4, 530-536 

Padangi . . . . 530, et seq. 

Pamiyangchi 530, et seq., 537-539 


Spelling. 

Page 

Sikkim, see Labrang . . 537-539 

Tibet, spread of Mahayana in .. 241 

Buddhist Missionaries in . . 352 

Enterprising monks visiting . . 351 

6anta Raksita visits . . .. 517 

Western Tibet, Saskya monastery 
in . . . . 289, 300 


VI. RESIDUALS. 

I. Tibetan . 

Page 

dvara-pandita ?, gate keeper 520 tj*T gupta .. 
^•i^vajra, thunderbolt .. 272 

pandita’s red cap .. 271 raksita, protected 

1 4 


Page 
328 n 3 
.. 531 
328 n 3 


2. English . 

Page | Rape 

Illustration, likeness of Dignaga 271 [ Maharam of Sikkim, letter from 537 


Maharaja of Sikkim, letter from Tashi Lama, visit to India 

538, 539 


528, 529 


VII. ERRATA. 


Page : 

Fok: 

Read : 

124 , n 1 : 

Dhamaklrti, 

Dharmakirti. 

245 , n 1 : 


"'O 

252 , n 1 : 



252 3 n 6: 

Bsan-hgyur, 

Bsban-hgyur. 

257, § 82: 

teppitaka, 

tippitaka, 

276, 1. 15/16: 

rje dpag, 

rjes-dpag. 

C\ 

288 , n 1 : 



298, bottom : 

Mhon- sum - 1 tar-naii , 

Mnon-sum-ltar-snan 

299, 1 5: 

u.do, 

mdo, Vol. ce. 

299, bottom : 

hgrel-wa, 

hgrel-pa. 

300, § 98 : 

Dge-6es 

Dge-bSes. 

301, § 100 : 

brtag-pahis hgrel. 

brtag-pahi-hgrel-pa. 

301, § 101 : 

Dus-bsum, 

Dus _ £S um - 
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Tibetan Index. 


Page : 

For : 

Read 

303, n 3 : 

vou, 

von. 

307, re 4 : 



308, re 3, I. 2, fr. b. : 

iv 

gV 

309, 1. 5 : 

man- par 

rnam-par. 

309, n 2 : 

Sher-bafcski, Shere-bataki, 

S’herbatski. 

317, re 2: 

id. 

id. 

319, § 114, § 115: 

Hbrel-wa 

Hbrel-pa. 

321, passim : 

id. 

id. 

323, last, line : 

hbrel, 

hgrel. 

323, re 3 : 

Koros, 

Koros. 

325, Tib. 1. 4, fr. b. : 


ago!* 

326, 1. 26 : 

Tibtan, 

Tibetan. 

326, 1. 2 fr. b : 

po, 

pa. 

327, 1. 12: 

shan, 

gshan. 

327, 1 23 : 

drtag, 

brtag. 

336, § 129, 1. 13: 

She, 

The. 

337, 1. 9 fr. b. : 

•Bis-wa, 

Byis-pa. 

342, § 137, last I. : 

bgrus, 

hgrus. 

343, 1.4: 

do, 

du. 

335, re 4, 1. 1 : 

. 


363, re 1,1. 1: 



517, 1. 11: 

Thi-srong, 

Khri-sroh. 

517, 1 17 : 

lama. 

bla-ma. 


Passim, See Index V. I. ig’^ay is not the name of a country, but a title: 
great revisor. Certain other irregularities have not been indicated, as this 
index enables the reader to draw his own inferences. 
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